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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Publisher of the Quarterly Magazine has most sincerely to 
express his regret, that the appearance of the present Number 
should have been twice delayed beyond the period of its an- 
nouncement. As far as this delay has been occasioned by the 
lingering anxiety of a severe domestic calamity, he is sure to 
receive the indulgence of his supporters ; but, as it may be 
justly charged upon him that every contingency should be pro- 
vided for in the conduct of a periodical work, he owes it to him- 
self and to the public, to offer a few words of explanation. 

The Quarterly Magazine was established at the earnest soli- 
citation of some young men of great talents and acquirements, 
who had distinguished themselves in a local miscellany of no 
ordinary character. Their promises of support were cordial 
and enthusiastic, — their ability to realize those promises was 
unquestionable. The public favour was largely bestowed upon 
the undertaking ; and the work, as it proceeded, acquired a 
considerable distinction amongst the discerning and the intel- 
ligent. For this patronage the Publisher is most grateful. 
There were many things, however, connected with its ma- 
nagement, which gave the publisher pain. He had to con- 
tend, in one or two instances, with unsettled opinions, with 
captious objections, but above all, with something like a heart- 
less indifference to the consequences of wanton neglect. It is 
too often the condition of genius that it fancies itself absolved 
from the ordinary laws of human action; and substitutes 
irregular excitements for settled principles. Whether or not 
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to this cause is to be attributed the want of completion of two 
long poems in this work, the publisher will not presume to 
decide. 

The evils which are thus alluded to have reached their crisis. 
The publisher has lately had to choose between surrendering 
that responsibility which his duties to society have compelled 
him to retain, and which has in many cases prevented this work 
offending those whose esteem is most to be desired, or losing 
much of the assistance which has given to the Quarterly Maga* 
zine a peculiar and original character. He could not UesitatQ 
in his choice. He would not commit his own opinions to an in- 
experienced and incautious dictation ; and he prefers the dis- 
continuance of the work to conducting it with dimini^h^d 
talent. He has therefore to announce that the present Num* 
her of the Quarterly Magadne will be the last 

To those individuals, as distinguished for their consistency, 
and kindness as for their ability, who would have continued 
their exertions to this Miscellany, the Publisher has to return 
his most grateful thanks. It will ever be a satisfaction to him 
that of some of these, the first public services to the cause of 
Literature have been made in his humble' field ; and of others 
that they have brought to him the full vigour of those talents 
which bad previously received the most conclusive encourage- 
ment. 

The Quarterly Magazine will be bound in three volumes!, 
price 36^. 

Pali-Mail East, 
November 30, 1824. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE SWALLOWS. 

At this time of the year, when the periodical emigration of the 
inhabitants of the iBritish islands takes place, we think of ha- 
zarding a few desultcHy hints to those of our countrymen, who 
are on the eve of crossmg the channel ; to proceed, some in search 
of health, pleastire, or information, on tne banks of the Seine^ 
or of the Po, or on the shores of the " dark blue sea." We have 
styled this article the ^* Flight of the Swallows," from the French 
proverbial appellaiion of le passage des HirondeUeSj which our 
facetious neighbours have adopted, when speaking of the annual 
influx of the diildren of the Bull family on tne shores of laughter- 
loving France. 

We have been travellers ourselves, and we ofler to our brother 
pi^rims the result of some of our own. observations on travelling. 
Its advantages and disadvantages, and the different ways of de- 
riving profit or amusement from our pregrinations. 

•Clo3mess, and a feeling of disappomtment, the destruction of 
the finer attributes of the mind, are often the. results of much tra- 
velling. Pew of the moral causes of excitement and enthusiasm 
will bear a close examination. The spirit of analysis hke the 
glass of Ruggiero in Ariosto, produces a complete disenchant- 
ment. The experience of this might prove useful if. we could 
always replace harmless illusions by something better. But thip^ 
is not the case. How many mistaken notions there are about tb,e 
words honour and glory, and yet these notions are often coii- 
ducive to the security and general welfare of the commum^ty. 
What are most national sonffs when analyzed ? Will the se.nse^ 
and constructicHi of the words stand the test of logic ? Am j yet 
in the hour of danger, when the country is threatened by -an in- 
vading foe, where IS die heart that does not throb with increased 
quickness at the sound of the martial strain ? How many brave 
men have become 'soldiers, at the notes of the MarseUloif^ hymn, 
of A la guerra, a la guerra Espanoles, and of Rule Briti'>nnia i . 

Vol. m. Part L B 



2 Flight of the Swallows* 

The same remark is applicable to travelling. If we travel with 
a splenetic spirit, we shall find out that the noblest remains of 
antiquity are but useless cumbersome piles, heaps of shapeless 
stones and rubbish: the Fail^ieon, to use the words quoted by 
Sterne, but a hu^e cockpit; the Forum nothing but a beast 
market ; and the dwellings of Pompeii little better than stables 
or p%-»aty€b.. Theia adieu to our cl^ioal r^o]]bciioIMft,^ dnd to^ all 
tBe soul-lifting impressions we derived in early youth, and which 
often serve man in lieu of principle, to keep him from debase- 
ment. I have seen many i&6t£»iee& of the withering result of too 
close an investigation of those subjects which are connected more 
with the heart and fancy, than with the logical powers of the 
mind. I met o&ce at Lyings a gentlemen o# edncaliony who had 
just visited Italy ; he said he was heartily tired of it, sick, disap- 
pdiiStediy aiad eoncluded with observing, tW Pasis was, alter au> 
1^ plaeis- lor a gentlmncm to live m^ ao&d tliere be wae& bai^Ceniisg 
ag^in. I aliso wa» coming fromr Italy at thk tkne, l^vi^ tte 
jQpa behind me with the mjost poignant feelsi^ of vefftetl 

It ha^ been my lot to visit several of the prmd{»il cotAi4»rie6 e£ 

"EMope. 1 resnaioed a year or two in thie Spanfish Peninsula^al^ 

difflre' I sHw a people ben# under ai/ Iidad of a^ktiouat' pivg^tii^c^' of 

e^rjf sovt, yet su£eept3>le of fine feelhags^ wiiieh weare mis^^dtdy 

(iietoited^; by wastekem nodoits? and ceniliiBioted ideasv I fek »d 

iM^set^in lesmngf the' ibarika slbriss^ ktid csaaae' to Ehgla^: I 

found a country of calculation and system, of squatfieir and rukti^ 

«Btifi0ial^» bii42 namiDnieus'; mpM»g,» titiiemg^ ^oit dmanAg^ — a 

ooimtiyf,; iiDidbieh 1 was daily Wt at nunvp ^inj^- 1 $x^^ mi 

yf«itt, wh^'ths smn total of my impressiioiis^ irfteif a^rend^tle di 

some months, wast satisfactory. After the peace I visiCed FrebfuSi^ 

with^ IktiiAfftoi (Siiriosityv sharpaied' by m i Imd hea^* alkt i^ad 

t^ the! greM rmtmn. I found tihe gveat xia^ek^ nieii^tm m ^l*^ 

HKSP aa.' a£^t»d^ asiit had bKen- vepetse&l^ ti» mie ; I- met a kfg^ 

aHixture of diarileteiB,: the natursdl vmnh at tk^ feifced iiiteif- 

<a0Uih9e(. dliirkig* twenty years, with< all thiif imtioim <tf Eu^^g^ 

'EhmeBr t went to Switeevhtnc^ ito diiusit^ (^ B^ofality ssaAil^ 

pni^can virtue^; i feuod greift preteni^bns^ ti^ both, and^^sit iff- 

i ^irieBaaee towands those who did; not acknowledge thoi^ claims in 

/oolite. The- best thia^^ I sai^ iu SwitsM^kad^ wsu^ real ftofilly 

ai^%ctn%v oarried; toaBgher d^gtee than^iii' astfoiia^T cbuntpy I 

luit ^« l^t a winteir passed on the'lMmUs of the Letmad.< set ttk 

toCaui%^' Asleep;, ihy* ideas Were fm»2en> and 3)^t the ptd|>le arotind 

21^ t ud ndt GompMnof the some s<$poinfic infiiju^nc^. The oidy 

pfi^soi ^ who'shared' my feelings was a: I^renehmati^- who^ how^^f, 

witb'^t '.)i<^ a«tx>nishitig pliancy whidk ia the happy ^ft (^ hib 

comiti^ *7*B^* dr^w fircAn the^ i&onolc^ of- thcT' seeti^ fi«^ fbod 

foriple^O^M^;' noivr and thtti^dlk«mi^ wii^ a^ gtttog^ o# tfa^ 
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flhoulders, that it was a pity those AlpB^ which were in Tiew^ 
i^ver altered their position. I think he would hav^ liked to see 
them dance a minuet. Another fellow sufFerei^ was w English 
lady, married in the cpuntryi who observed one day at table, that 
she had never thought so much oi death, as since she had eomt 
to Switzerland. 

From Switzerland, I proceeded in the fipring to fair Italy ; but 
what shall I say of that unfortunate country. I found the peopla 
still as I had left them ten years before,- — as I had found them tea 
years previous to that, — as my father and grandfather had known 
them before me, — as all their poets^ historians, and politicians^ 
have described them for the last five centuries, from thi times os 
old Dante, to those of Alfieri; divided in habits, language^ wad 
opinions, divided, in short, in every thing: disputing about worda 
and trifles ; disliking each other more than they do strangers, and 
yet every one of them partial to his respective district and tnuni« 
dpality, but without an^^ enlarged feeliilg of att^hment to Italy^ 
except — on paper. With sucn materims, what hdpe is there? 
Things must take their course ; trials will follow trials, and thtf 
result will be adjourned sine die. Still the work of change wift 
proceed, though slowly ; first in the minds, then in the heartil ot 
the people ; and, in the course of a few generations^ sctaie uscfid 
fruits may be produced^ But we. shall not see them^ 

With this persuasion I bade farewell to all dreiMn^ oi gloiioiill 
futurity, and I became more individualized, t thdught^ that 
dthou^h nations cannot be altered and improved AgceeAAy t9 
our wishes, yet men may $ and this gave a new turn to iny imkh^ 

Every nation has its own atmoi^ere, which extendi) mc^ eif 
less over its immediate neighbours. This atmosphefe is fffttined 
of the habits, language, feeungs, and hutnoui' of the peo{)l« i wkd it 
spread!^ in general from the more dvilized and nn^e influential 
country to the inferior one. Thus a native oS Savc^, c^ Nice^ 
although tinder an Italian Government^ is more than half Freiu^i 
a Piedmontese, somewhat less ; a Vaudois is more Frendii that! 
G^man ;. a Livonian is more German than Rusdan» This in- 
stinctive influence^ however, is distinct from that of tibe mind^ 
which is felt at a distance, across mountains aod seas^ but ooljr 
by a small class of people. England, besideii her great inoraA 
influence over the thinking Worldi has also this atmosbhere o| 
habits and feelings, which, however, extendi^ chiefly ftlort^ tht; 
coasts of the ocean, and oVer distant colonies. Tne coueMei 
nearest to her, on the continent of Europe, feel least of it. . Ctoss 
the channel^ and you are more completely out of the Ikiglish 
atmosphere, than you would be in North America or. in India4 
Therefore) the traveller^ in passing over from England to tho 
€ontinint| begins to see things under a different aspect ; his mental 
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horizcwi becomes enlarged; he peroeives the bang of many little 
worlds, m this, our world, all oo-existing and thriving at the 
same time, though by very different means. 

We travellers laliour under very great disadvantages. We 
are stran^^ers to every man, and every man is a stranger to us. 
The natives of the countries through which we wander look 
upon us with little or no sympathy, and often with suspicion or 
envy. What can we have in common ^nith them ? We may, for 
a tune, make them beguile a tedious hour in talking to them of 
outlandish customs or wonders; we may amuse them, and pique 
their curiosity; but as soon as we are out of si^ht, the real 
interests by which they are surrounded resume their influence 
over them, and we are rorgotten. We come in contact with them 
merely at a point of their sphere, and are immediately off again at 
a tancent ; we can never enter the circle of then: habitual pursuits 
and feelings. They look upon us as privileged idlers, feeding 
upon the rat of their hmd, without doing any thing for it. The 
Portuguese, in 1810, said the English rad come to th^r country 
to eat their beef, because they were starving at home. The 
Neapolitans think that foreigners go to Naples (£iefly to feast upon 
their maocaroni, and th^ oysters del Fusaro. One of them 
very good-natiuredly expressed his commiseration towards me, 
because I was ^ing to leave his fine country. Many Frenchmen 
think that foreigners taste real enjoyment only when diey are 
within the barriers of Paris. The Swiss, proua of his mountains 
and lakes, makes you admire them every day, and by repeat* 
edly fordng your attention, destroys the charm at last. I nave 
looked almost every hour of the di^ for months together at 
the beautiiid prospect of the lake of &eneva, and the mountains 
of Savoy, until, at length, they had no more effect upon me 
than the nfht of an oU brick wall in the dty of London has 
noyr. In - £e same manner I have felt tired of Posilipo, have 
been extremely prosaic at the tomb of yirgil,and have often wished 
Vesuvius a thousand miles off. 

With regard to the sentiments of travellers towards each other, 
I shall ask those who are endowed with strong national feelings, 
whether they have any exquisite gratification in meeting their 
countrymen m then* travels ? Are they not often disappointed, or 
ashamed, or vexed at their blunders, vulgarity, or snabbiness? 
An EiLarlishman of my acquaintance^ residing at Naples, had 
resolvea to avoid all the principal restaurateurs, for fear, he 
said, of meetinff some of nis pompous brethren. And really 
the absurdities Siat we heard from some of them were a sufficient 
ground for my friend's didike. Travellers, when they meet their 
own countrymen, seem to sfaiun and turn their noses up at them : 
<< We donH travel to see our own countaymen.^ Travellers of 
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liie same HBJ&oa scan and criticifie each other maeh more than 
they do natives. The English carry this further than an^other 
people. They seem to be afraid of contamination. This often 
puzzles foreigners, who good-naturedly think that two Bnglish* 
men ought to be friends wh^iever they meet, and in emy piart 
of the.worid; and are quite surprised to see them sit as far 
asunder as possible, and as demure as vir^ cojmess. 

As to travellers of various nations, whom one is apt to 
meet in the course, of one^s journey, there is your plodding 
German, dther a profound erudite, a virtuoso, or an enthu- 
siast just come from the University; minute and punctilious, 
but generally equitable, honest, and. inclined to render justice to 
the good qualities of other people. There is your imitative 
Russum» mostly a man of pleasure, whose feelings or fancy stand 
but little in his way; prodigal through vamty; mixing the 
haughtiness of a feudal lord with the assumed nonchalance of 
a French Seigneur; by no means a rigorist in principlcj-'-ofteii 
a liberal in theory, though generally an ultra in pactice; in 
diort, a complete man of we world. Quick, lively, monuating; 
the Russians have been styled the Frenchmen of the Ncnrm. 
They are the only people that attempt to rival the Enghsh as 
travellers : some of then: noblemen are enormously rich ; they 
patronise artists, purchase paintings, and live really en grand 
Seigneur. And thus they play their part. 

As for the Frenchman, the real genuine Frenchman, he is 
truly a delightful subject. His self-complacency, his excessive 
politeness, — which is, however, seldom troublesome, for his po- 
liteness is real, although his kindness is often pretended, — -his 
boastful exaggerations about France and its capital ; his national 
vanity and excellent opinion of himself; his continual com- 
parisons to the advantage of his own country, which he thrusts 
m the face of strangers, who take them as a matter of course. 
Frenchmen being privileged in this respect, — all these are pe- 
culiarly his own. It is idle for an Englifihman, a German, an 
Italian, or Spaniard, to attempt to catch at the Hght and ready 
wit of a Frenchman, at his elasticity, and at the often real grace- 
fulness with which he does the most trivial, and says the most un- 
meiuiing things. The attempts of foreigners to imitate him, 
only expose them to ridicule ; the vivacity of a Frenchman is 
like the spirit of his champaigne, it evaporates in an instant, and 
almost before you can taste it. The German, who on arriving 
at the first French inn, thought himself inspired by the genius of 
the country,' and exclaimed — CK apprends & etrejif-^he! h6! 
while he was only noisy, and jumped clumeoly over chairs and 
tables, upsetting bottles and decanters, was affording a coarse but 
hot incorrect ifiustration of the vanity of attemptmg to imitate 
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'99»ik vivmtjf. But evm ^«re a fomgner ta auoeeod m the 
attempt, it would probably be at the expnae of mem valuahb 
quaiities ;«^it were like aelling his fair tn- right for a mcttp «if 
pottQge, 

' flpeaking of tmvellersi haimver, the EngBsh are all and ewemy 
lUng. Sn^and it a land of wonders, and its traveU^s are 
not the least of its wonders. No nation in Europei-i-^nQ jmsty 
0r sect, oan saake out the English. The Bonanartist, the Ultra, 
(he Liberal, all stare in amazement at them ; tne Ei^hsh are s 
complete riddle to the rest of the Ctxitinent. The &ct is, that 
Continental people look to a unity of character and opinions^ 
whioh the English will never submit to. Yet among the myriads 
0f English travellers. It is easy to find men suited to every one's 
taste. You meet among them with philosophers, philanthropists, 
literati, virtuosi, men of the world, men of pleasure, scholars^ 
poHticiaas, men of scienee, and men of speculation. An Italian 
hdy us^ to say, that if the EngHsh were to take half the paina 
to please in foreign company that the Frenchmen do, they would 
fertainly be preferred. 

There is your grave Spaniard, most deddedly and most un* 
jjdeasintly national '; few ca that nation, however, are to be met 
^ Ihf high roads; there is your Swiss, half sentimental, half 
Uiuit| ittmipg tA wit; your Italian, apparently soHd, yet inters 
nally as quick as mercury i ymur Dane, Swede, Norwegian; but 
H would tie too long to enumerate all the tribes; de minimis non 

Oh ! that mostindeaoiribaUe vehicle, a French diligence \ There 
mu have the best ehanee of meeting with specimens of all these 
oilhrnt characters. The captives in the inude being eased up, 
and the door closed upon them, their tongues, ears, and eyes are 
the only parts of theb bodies having full play, while the pondofous 
Biaohine roils slowly on at the rate of four knots an hour. The 
live luggage in it is completely separated from all the rest of the 
world, much more so than in an English coach ; for in France 
you travel mostly through a solitude, having only a distant ca- 
mvanseira to look to, and the conducteur, an amphibious bein^ 
who partakes of the polieeman, soldier and guard, tells you before 
band that 3?«u must not expect more than one meal a day. In 
thia moving bastile, the unfortunate, inquisitive, splenetic, and 
sbo^e travellers are all brought into close contact with each other ; 
ao^uaintaaeee are made, stories told, confessions brought out, 
intnguea carried on,«-<-all ppedous materials for novelists. Then 
sometimes a mixture of strange tongues and outlandish oaths forms 
a moe^ delectable discard. There you see a man throughout all 
his |diases,--^in his night qap and morning deshc^bille, before his 
Weak&st aiid a^utiens, peevish before dnmer, and flushed aftes 
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dvmng the dght. Oh what a dbce for 9iniy a diligence inf I 
dM^t think uiete were any duigenee» in Stamens time ; no, it; 
mUii be a revolutumary inrention introduced bj those amiabla 
patrioti, the tarmruts, to find oat the real diaracter ef thtir 
Owntrymen, and daal with them accordingly, HoweTor, me la 
diligence! 

There is in our days a particular class of travellers^ who, in-* 
stead of writing an account of the natu>ns they have vintady 
actually bring home with them the rery form and i^irit of tboea 
nations, and f&amatize them* They are with regard to the moral 
featurai of a country, what the panoramas, dioramaa, and all the' 
rest of the ramas are to the material appearance of it. First, fai 
this class stands the inimitable Mathews. He is a real dramatio- 
traveller ; he personifies a whole nation, whether Irish, FrMichi 
or German, with the most striking oorrectoess. Of his Anmican 
diaractsrs, I cannot welliudge; yet there are many touches ia 
theni:whidi have appeared to me as wearing the stamp of like- 
ness. He has earriea his delicacy to an amiable excess, in av^idd- 
iog every thing that might give ofiPence to those transadantie 
renubficans; and in this he seems to have followed strictly the 
eauMnrtations of his own Mr. Pennington, whom I rincerely esteem, 
but with whom I beg leave to difier. Two such nations as Englaaa 
and America spung out dP the same source, and aft^wards mat 
asunder by a violent shock; pursuing now the same career of 
industry and commerce; both aiming at maritime supremaey,<«« 
two such nations nuty esteem one another, but as to affection^ 
nationally speaking, it must be out of the question. The eff<»te 
of philanthropists ought therefore to be directed to redress mis* 
representations and expose slander. Let the English and the 
Amerieans know each other thorouohly, such as they are, Mid 
thi^ will respect each other, and avoid, as much as the complioated 
madunery of national interests will allow^ that their respectivie 
views iliould clash. 

Other traveUers, such as the lamented Bdzoni, Mr. BuUoek) 
and several more, come nearer to the desmption of artists. They 
import the relics of distant countries ; they arrange them for your 
examination, and leave you the agreeable task cS sapfdying the 
links whidi are found wanting between those mysti^ous memorials, 
and nations and emfures, long since sunk into oblivion. 

There are also poetical travellers, such as De Bta^l, ByrofU, 
Chateaubriand, Nodier, and others, who embody the whole mind 
of a nation and mix it with their own; you recognise in their 
descriptions somegeneral characteristics, although ^ou SNeldom can 
trace oat individual (mes« When Byron paints individuals, his * 
cdoitmarabiMidfid; the traits separatriy taken are all is oature $ 
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but tlte i^gregate figure is idesl, the offiqning of las fioiey. 
Where is a Conrad, a Gultiare, or a Oiaour to be found ? They 
are of the same race as the Malek Adfaels, the Atalas, and the 
Cormnas. Yet, when Byron, assuming the pencil of Guido, 
i^etdies out tamer and milder characters, such as a Zukika, a 
jiiedora, or a Julia, then he paints true nature,-— the nature of 
die coiintiies he has vi^ted, and where the ori^nals ol his pictures 
are daily to be met with. 

. I shall say Uttle of the writers of prose travels and journals. 
They are cuvided in many classes ; there are still to be met in 
our days, as in diose of Sterne, the Smelfunguses and the Muiw 
duQ^ses, the sentimental and the dogmatical, the grave and the 
aatincal travelki^ This branch of literature has considerably 
advanced within a few years, but is yet susceptible of much 
grei^er improvement. 

The antiquarian, the amateur, the naturalist, the biblion^aniac^ 
ill these are useful travellers, — useful not so much to the countries 
they visit, but to those the;^ belong to. The odlectors of paint- 
ings, statues, and manuscripts, I look upon as a sort of lawful 
invaders; yet, when they come and strip the Italian pakoes of 
th^ most valuable treasures in exchan^ for their gold lumber, I 
am not surprised if the natives feel an instinctive j^ousy against 
tfaem. But so fate has decreed ! And if the proprietors of those 
master-pieces of the arts stand in need of gold to jfrop up their 
falling Kfftunes, it is better for them to nart upon fair terms with 
the ornaments of their galleries, than to oe plundered of th^n by 
the next conqueror who may cross the A^s, or land upon the 
A usonian shores, whether in the name of sooal order or hberty, 
of reli^on or j^iilosophy , but with the invariable object of making 
hisassistance dearly purchased by his proteges. . 

There is a class of^itinerant writers of memoranda, whom one 
is almost afraid of falling in with for fear they should intrude 
upon one^sprivacy , and put one^s name in print with a biographical 
account of^one^s birth, adventures, ana political and religious 
sentiments.; to the no small annoyance, inconvenience, and even 
danger of the party principally concerned. These people have 
become a real nuisance in our times. . . 

The above are some of the principal classes of travellers ; but I 
am far from having exhaustea the subject, for who can count the 
leaves of the forest? I shall leave to the judgment of my readers 
to choose amongst the various characters. I have hastily sketched 
those wh(Hn they will resemble, in their travels. 

The ildvantages which are to be .derived frpm travelling in our 
days are of a superior nature. Men of distant countries, and of 
all classes of society, see each other, know each other, and 
acknowledge readily one common nature^ and common fediogs^ 
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a&d s]^ixiliitl^ Fon&eri}r, most txancdkn exBOBDei^ iSAAjf 
puBtini», moiiuinentfiL inanimate tbings ; now. tliey sludy-num. 
SnXt work mS ereatkm. W^Smtrac^, Almost erer^ 
country of Europe, a gradual devdopm^it of the mental' qua- 
lities, which is in the &ixd fiavoured even* by thoae raomentaxy 
obstacles, which short-sighted people look upon as irremediably 
&tal to the progress of the mmd; those obstacles often serve to 
correct the aberrations of genius, and to. chasten the works of 
fancy. Meantime,' indiidduab are endbled to range through the 
regions of research ; sciences,' arts, and lettem are mutually assbt* 
ing eadh other ; many illusions and prejudices are falling to die 
ground iu every direction ; and, even m those countries we ure «t 
to consider as most unenhghtened, the condition of society is mum 
improved within the last twenty years. 

Impressed with this pwsuaaion, the traveller, will find himself 
well qualified to visit new countries in such a manner as to gain 
the good gmces of the natives, and preserve at the same time the 
esteem of his countrymen. Let him set out with the conviction that 
man is by nature everv where in a state of progressive improve- 
ment, that every one oi us can assist in this pro^^ress, though we 
cannot always expect to direct it. Then it is of httle consequ^ice 
to which part of the compass he turns his steps, for the world 
lies before him like an unmense garden, in every partition of 
which he will find manv plants to to admired, others, to be used, 
and some to be avoided. ^^ I pity the man who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and cry it is all barren.^ 



ITALY AND THE ITALIANS * 

Thebe is perhaps no country upon which more has been writ- 
ten, and of which less has been understood, than Italy. Her 
magnificent scenery, her glorious works of art, are famOiar to all 
of us. Our earliest associations of beauty lead us to the land of 
classical recollections ; and whether, with the records of her mili- 
tary, or the proofs of her intellectual, greatness, we trace her 
through her phases of youthfulness, maturity, and decay,— or /go 
onwards to her sacred triumphs of Art and Letters, after her lonjg 
sleep of barbarism, she is still the land of proud and heroic 
remembrances — ^the land in which genius and enthusiasm still de- 
light to find a resting-place. But her people have been n^lected 

* Italy and the Italians in the Nineteenth Century; a view of ^e tivil, 
political, and moral stat^ of that cooiitry, &c., by A. Vibusssvx, 9 vols, 
C* Kniglitf 
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HI Ablcvre ftp her monnniiBtt $ th^ pan luui thvoim IM gt|pMtfe 
fhadowt outer the prttent; and the vait «sA the obsoure hwre 
tiisii«d Awav our thoughts finom the tangible and the familiar. 
Tra^veUwB h&Te gone to Italy, not to eatimate thecharaeter of her 
lnhabitant»— -to examine heF forms of g6vemment-*--0]* to leam 
Ae influittce of her elimate, her hbtory ^ and her literature, upon 
the popular mind-^^but to deaoribe the remains of her andent 
splendour, and the less perishable trophies of her modm*n taste. 
It is delightful, with Eustace, to wander ov«* the magic scenes 
whidv Vu*ffil and Horace have described 9 or, with Forsytii, to> 
vaderitand all the proportions and details of those master«.pleees ^ 
aiwfaitectural grandeur, which the Rome of Augustus and the 
Bmne of Leo nave equally presented to an admiring world. But 
there was still wanting a traveller who would lead us thr6ugh Italy, 
with a view, not indeed of passing by her monuments with indif- 
ferenee^ but of making them subordinate to a faithful description 
of the people who still dwell in this re^on of beauty. The want 
of such a description has rendered Italy the subject of ceaseless 
errors and exaggerations ;— -and her natives have eonstantly been 
the objects of inflated hopes and extravagant censure. They have 
at one and the same moment been called upon to sn^ the yoke 
of dieir complicated dei^tisms, and execrated as a servile anj 
^ervate race, ineiqpable of freedom ; they have been conjured to 
i ^ B ie nA e i ' ikke inheritatiee of their affideiit glory, and pronounc^ 
ineapable of any lofty and ennobling principles of action. The 
political condition of Italy has thus, m this country, been too gene- 
rally misunderstood ; and the very charm of that common name 
which the inhabitants of her states bear, has blinded us to the 
difficulties and absurdities of expecting a consistent identification 
of interests, which a thousand jNrejudices and halNita and accidents 
have tended to disunite. 

The author before us is an Jtalian-— we believe a Florentme;-^ 
and he is thus better prepared to speak of the Internal condition 
of his country, than those who have travelled through Italy for 
the gratification of particular pursuits of taste and learning, or for 
the establishment of particular prejudices in politics and rdigiop* 
He has thus been enabled to observe and describe the poculianti^ 
of the Italiftn character, with more accuracy than any of his pr»» 
decessors. His book is neither a hastily and prettil^-cotr'Up 
volume of travels— nor is it a formal treatise upon the civil insti* 
tutions and the popular temper of the Italian states. It is a very 
happy union of the description of particular scenes, and of general 
reflections growing out of those scenes— -reflections which have evi- 
dently their origin in a mild and tolerant, but yet an aci^ and 
discrnninatinff, mmd. One of the most remarkable featui^ of the 
book is, that being the composition of an Italian evidently ivfttin^ 
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mi lUQUnf inlBngllgh, the style isexeesih^jr pim elnd mhttad 

mmmow and then tmcturad with a farejgii idioin wfaieh is the «*i< 

deuce of its genuineness; but occasional^ rising almost into poetry, 

aad gsoenSy spirited and flowing. It is sometimes rathev abrupt, 

end sometimes wanting in cleBme^s ; but this we believe peoeeadb 

hem thediffisrmioe inthe genius of his native language lued that 

in whieh he writes. 

The more important parts of the work belbre usare unquestionr* 

ably those which relate to the religion and politics of the countries' 

which he describes. In a country where Catholicism haa still a; 

deep root, and where its civil institutions are partially opposed to> 

the altered character of its people, religion and polities must 

fonn very important features in any estimate of national character. 

Upon politics it may be well to hear our author^s own pKv 

fessions 2 

I bare noticed ike aubjeot ai Italian politics in a g'eneral seiwe, abstaininr 
as much as possible from party questions, and eadeavouringr to be as impartiiu 
as a bi^nian being can. who courts no smiles and fears no frowns. A friend 
of rational liberty, I have been taug^ht by experience to mistrust and fear that 
mania for violent chang^es, and those schemes of perfectibility, which have In 
our times delugfed Europe with blood, and filled it with misery. A revolution ' 
is, at best, but an exoluui|^e of the certain for the uncertain ; and nothii^ but 
a stat^ of intolerable oppression, which fortunately ip very ran^ in modern 
times, should reconcile an honest mSiU to so doubtful a qhance. 

Upon both these important subjects we think the writer of 
^^ Italy and the ItaUans^^- differs essentially from those who hare 
preceded him. 

Eustace spoke of religion as a conscientious Catholic; and 
although enlightened in his belief, yet his very natural pi«. 
possession in &vour of his own faith raiders his judgm^it somei* 
what questionable to us Protestants. He speaks, it is true, of the 
former inordinate pretensions of the Chureh dP Rome, of the 
authority of the Councils as above that of the Pope, and of other 
points which have often been subjects of contention between 
Italians and ultramontane eontrovef»alists ; but stilly of the unity 
of the Roman Church, of the inh^ted suimmacy of the Popes, 
and of the othar essential dogmas of CathoQeism, it is evld^it that 
Eustace entertained not the smallest doubt. 

Forsyth, on the other hand, was a sturdy Protestant, and, as 
such, imbibed with no small share of dislike, bcnxlering upon oon- 
t^enpt, for all the essentials as well as the app^idages of CatqoHcism, 
There is a sneer at times hovaring upon his sentences : he is, ner- 
haps, more severe than equitable. This is certainly not a qualifi*- 
cation for describing Italy to advantage; nay, not even tru^ ; for 
there is much that is poetical essential^ connected with Italy, with 
ita customs and with its religion; and a man who does not feel' 
thia^ seems tQ ua to lose (me haH of what ia t^ be felt in diet 
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country. There poetry becomes* reality, alihough to lis, ui our 
more sober ladtuae, it may appear inconflbitent widi truth and 
strict judgment* 

A diira writer upon Italy, Lady Mor^^aij has disphkjred^upon 
this interesting subject a most philosophical impartiality, whidi, 
however, miqr not suit those (^ her readers who are still oonscien* 
tioudy attached to their respective creeds. Her ladydiip seems 
to make litde distinction between Catholic and Protestant: die 
even indulges in what she thinks comparisons between Csdidic 
And Episcopal forms, apparentiy to the advantage of neither 
dlurdb. We are far from wishing to define what her sentiments 
are on the subject. 

. The author before us seems to have kq>t a sort of medium, 
whidi is as desirable Us it is rare. He is evidently, as he himsdf 
says in his preface, intimately acquainted with die religion of 
Italy ; his €«riy impressions are connected with the gorgeous 
rites and truly solemn grandeur of that worship ; there is also a 
tinge of pensiveness spread here and there over his book, which we 
suspect IS derived from the same source. Yet by some coinci- 
dence, to us unknown, and in which we are far from wishing to 
pry, he seems to have been early aware of the hoUowness of some 
of the dogmas of the Roman church, and above all, of the over- 
grown abuses in its discipline. These he does not conceal ; he does 
not even wish to conceal: he only, however, reminds us that they 
are the natural offspring of man^s imperfection ; that they are to he 
found in other communions, althou^, perhaps, in a lesser degree. 
But what he contends for, and we coi^eiss we think widi some fair- 
ness, although with no small degree of energy, is, that the Catholic 
religion, with all its faults, has very many redeeming qualities. 
We cannot deny this, either in the spirit of philosophy, or what 
is better, of our common Christianity. 

The distinctions we have endeavoured to draw between tiiese 
writers on Italy, on the subject of religion, hold good, in many 
mpects, with regard to political prepossessions. Between these 
two important matters of human thought and action there 
is a well-known affinity. Eustace was a qmet and benignant man, 
naturally attached to monarchical forms, as more consonant to the 
hierarchical order of hb faith. Yet he was an English subject, 
and, as such, his dislike of despotism very strongly shews itself, 
eflpecially where that despotism is combined with a contempt ei 
religious tHrinciples. Forsyth hates despotism too ; and he had 
felt the despotism of the French. The third writer we have 
already mentioned, Lady Morgan, differs in this from the other 
two, by taking an extreme view of things. In all establidied go- 
vernments she sees nothing but abuses, and hardly any tiiim; to 
pmi^e; nay> even of the governmetot of Napokw, who is a 
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finrourite irfth mort of Hiose who areoppoted to existiiig^inaiiaithie^ 
she speaks in a manner that has callea forth the severe censure of 
an Italian*, who reproaches her with having blamed without 
foiindatii« die oonduct of the late emperor and of his Viceroy 
Eugene, in those points of their administration in which thejr ren^ 
deim real service to Italy. In short, nothing past or present 
seems to accord with h^ dreams of social improvement; and wo 
are still in the dark as to what is the form of society to which 
Lady Mcnrgan would please to give the preference^ were^e called 
to the office of lemslatmg for an anpire — an office for the due di»: 
charse of which die never entertains the smallest doubt of her owoi 
infalUble discretion. 

The author before us, on the contrary, blames what is really 
blameless in the old government, and he praises what is really to 
be praised in the administration of Napoleon ; of whom he, dif- 
ferently from most of his cotemporaries, speaks temperatdy, and 
withouteither rancour or partiahty. He even admires him as First 
Consul, in which perhaps he 0oes further than we are inclined to 
do ; he then proceeds throu^ the stormy and desolating career 
of the Empire, staling merely facts, and hardly hazarding his own 
remarks. The facts however are of such magnitude, and of such 
a dark hue, that coiommits are perfectly unnecessary. It is easy 
to see that he execrates the rule (tf the French in Italy, and we do 
not blame him for this hatred. But his feeUngs are always guided 
by a strict adherence to truth. His admirable ^' Historical Sketch 
ox the N(»rth of Italy under the French,^ to which we can only 
allude, is written witn a truly philosophical moderation. 

We must proceed, however, to give our readers some notion of 
the character of this work, by a few extracts. 

We perhaps cannot easily find a more favourable opinion of our 
author^s sustained style, than the following passage-distinguish* 
ing between Northern and Southern Italy : 

It is in the Southern dinsion that we find the trae classicil gfround of 
Italy, — the land of aniiquitief • and of mighty recoUectioos» — Ihe liuid of tiM 
fine arts. It is cluefly to the South that helonjf thie romantic soenes deacribei 
by poets and travellers ; — ^the beautiful moonhght nights* the glowing azure 
of we sky, — 4he dark blue sea, — the purple tinged mountains, — ^the forests of 
orange, lemon, and olive trees* There you find men lawless and impassioned; 
and female beauty. 

Soft as her clime and sunny as her skies. 

There the hindscapes of Salvator Rosa, and the Madonnas of Rapfatel, had 
originals in nature. There Pergolesi, Cimarosa, and Paisiello were inspired. 
The wcnders of Michel Angelo, the temple of St Peter, as well as the 
Coliseum' and the Pantheon, are there to be found. It is the country of 
Dante, of Macchiavelli, and of Tasso ; it was the birth-place of Scipio, of 
Ciesar^ and of Cicero. 

« Letlere 4 Mitedi Morgan. Edinburgh, Tait» 1884. 



TliA NijjrOi of ftalv is the 4sovmtry of plintjr^— lesi poetical, HiKit better c^ 
iitatea. It baa also its recolleeHens of g^lorious deeds and g^reat men, althougtl 
6f a more recent date and less iniposin^ aspect. It has produced D**t*> 
TiUftn, Ca«peflflo, Ariosto, Alfieri, and Canova. Tlie Worth hat prtn tf» 
beet soldiers ; the Sooth the keenest politicians* I'he soathem pftintei% 
escel in the ||enius of composition and in the boldness of design ; the northern 
ones, in the delicacy and warmth of tints, mnd in the softness of outlines. The 
Architecture of the South is colossal and imposing ; tliat of the North is more 
finishiid and convenient 

The seenelry of the t^ro countries is not less varfed. The NoMA is, far iht 
greater part, a fertile plain, watered by abuhdant rivers* divided into well cuU 
tivated fields and gfardens ; full of towns and yUlages, inhabited by a numerous 
and industrious race. The landscape is luxuriant but monotonous ;— road| 
wide, level, and straight ; never-ending avenues of trees ; the misty glimpse of 
the distant Alps and Apennines is the only thing that relieves the sleepy diil- 
ness of the scene. In the South, on the contrary, the landscape varies every 
twenty miles. There are to be seen delightful valleys, surrounded by sta^ 
pendous crags ; — torrents fearfuUv swelled at one time of the year4 and rolling' 
their foaming waters with the noise of thunder, and at other scenes reduced 
to scanty rivulets, bubbling over the pebbles of their rocky beds ;— wide, 
imcultivated plains, stretved with ruins or former greatness, inhabited by wild 
buffaloes, and wilder men ;— <and in the midst of these, the proudest city in the 
.world lifting its melancholy head* Farther inland are seen ruinous castles xmd 
towers perched upon almost inajccessible peaks, among beautiful forests or 
chestnut-trees and wild solitary glens. More to the South, the rich plains of 
Campania and of Apulia ; the lovely shores of Parthenope, encircled by the 
frowning Apennines, which rise boidei' and higher and wilder as they extend 
farther South, until, at last, being narrowly confined between the two seasi 
they Invade th^ whole breadth of the Peninsula, and heap their dark summits 
in the province of Calabria. There, at the extremity or Italy, exists a race 
Of men little known to the rest of Europe, and as savage as the inhabitants of 
the opposite coast of Albania; living in an almost primitive state: full of un- 
cultivated genius $ ignorant, but intelligent $ individually courageous, but 
unruly, ferocious, and impatient of discipline ; faithful to their friends, but 
revengeful to the last against their enemies; capable of the darkest, as well as 
of the most heroic, deeds. 

The Italians of the North ha^6 less of those peculiar features which mark - 
the fallen descendants of ancient Rome. They resemble more their neighbours^ 
the French, Swiss, and Germans, with whom they have been long in contact* 
and from whom they have imbibed habits of greater comfort, of artificial 
luxury^ of social disciplihe. They are of tamer manned ; their ideas are more 
©tt a level With those of the rest of Europe , they have more the features of a 
modem nation, and are more likely to form one ; they have, in short, the good 
and the bad qualities of modern civilized Europe. 

The Italians of the South (with the exception of Tuscany, in some respects) 
are yet much behind in modern improvements, or modem refinement* They 
have more characteristic traits of their own to distinguish tbem from other 
nations ; the^ have more of the personal independence of half civilized people, 
although livrag under absolute governments ; they have stronger passions, 
but they have also gieater enthusiasm for the beautiful, especially in the works 
of art and music. South Italy is essentially the country of painting and of 
song. 

In the midst of this magic land rise three great cities, the resorts of the 
traveller, — all three beautiful and famed, although each of them totally / 
different from the other two. Florence, the city of Italian society, Italian / 
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tt^vilf Ml «k|arfcei tad 4io of plffite liUMtuMs Rtatf, <k« oiQr of nKMti- 
mtotfi, of rtiifiiMit pomp aM t ptendour^ ftiid of the Arts ; Ihc tent also of %' 
carteAn solemnity aiid digffaitj which ik morepeoiiliaflr Her ovni$ and beeomes 
her same aiid former itatcit Naples, at hwt» evr find tiiolighdeis» the ottjr of 
YoliiptuOasiids^ the uren of It^y^ the spoifed favouiife of a too bountifiil 
nature* th^ seafi of ipieiiriste mixed with iien^ defrce of Grt^ refinement f 
the eountrjr of Hid siinsest hilt the eoaniarjr also of ima(fifiation. 

Tills description really appfoadheiS tb the poetical, — but such 
an elevated tone would m painful if carried to excess in a familiar 
book o^ Trovdbi Ii^tion of Bentiment is by oo means a vice oi 
this writer; be depii^ ordifiin*y soenes in a smooth and leTelBtT^ 
aiid h^ gfetierally paiiits with clearness and spirit. By some read^ris 
th^ vieWs of scenery may be considered too aboundiiig ^ but in 
truth these constitute the greatest and the lasting charm of Italy* 
It is a poetioal country^ abd it is imjlossible to speak fediitigly of 
Itdy without imbibing some bt its poetry. 

We had intended tb select a few descriptions of the State of. 
Maimers in Italy, but our limits willl not permit this. The po-. 
verty of the lower classes at Naples is a painful picture: 

A stranger daft tiafdly fotm an idea of the poverty Which the interior of pool*' 
I^^ei^politan families exhibits. Several ^eiierations ar^ huddled to^^ether on tM 
naked floc^r in a gfarret, or on th^ ground-floor ) old and young l healthy and 
ihiirm \ liialeg and females, to the uttei!' destruction of health, morals, and all 
if^iliains of Nationality. Some live actually in th6 gtre^ts, many in the boats^ 
and the^le kr6 the best off. Such is thd Utite of th6 lotver classes. Including 
ibodt of thos6 Vi^ho Uv^ by daily labour, and who constitute perhaps one third 
of the inhabitants of this city. Thef^ i^ scaVcely any thing* here to be com-' 
pared to the. middling* classes of England. There are few intermediate steps 
BtftwteA {Hfli^ncfe inid riches } betvtefen Want afi4 lUtu^y. It it iieallj dis- 
IHSSiAg: ¥» '%e'^ ^\kik a hUmbfcr of y^f^cWl bdhg^d, aftd appalling to think hd^ 
easily they mtf ht be M astray to coti&mit any crimes, as has been the case in 
tiiiief of |k>litital eOnvulsions. Thfe i^onder is» how they keep quiet at aU> 
and it must be said, that amongst all their vices, these peoole are not naturally 
ifii&ligriaiit 6t feulfey ; they are, on the contrai'y, rather good natured wli6h hot 

e^v^ofedd by ihiraediat* want ^ Oppression. Women, partltjnlarly, have a 
t of ciireteBSness And jovialitv in lh« in|M bf all their miseries iHilch i« 
truly astonishing. They are fiiUy siieeel^tihil of a better condition, and the 
.greater pity it is that they shokld be left in sueh a state of degradation. But 
many causes conspire to keep them down to it, which perhaps originate in 
pM #ith the climate and hatui^ of theii^ country, and witn their own physical 
aiid moTtA qii^lilies^ 

The futility of the attempts made within thesS few years to fevo* 
lutiohize the Italian States, is exposed by this writer m a way that 
will not fender hiih popular with ultrar-laberals ; but winch de* 
serves the attentive eonsideratlon of all those who wish to form a 
just estimate of the capacity of Italy for a general system of 
representative government. Tfhe hasty experiments which have 
been tried are spokai of, we iMiik^ with meriteol reprobation. He 
tiius notices tne attempt to introduce the Spalii^h Const!* 
tution ;--• 
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The proelamalkm of the Spanish oonilitiitioii at Cadiz, in Ae begfanunr ai 
1890^ attracted tiie attention of the Neapolitan liberali, especially as l£eir 
countr y was connected inth Spain by old habits and recollections, aod by a 
close relationship between their respectiTe sovereigns. They therefore, unfor- ' 
Innately perhaps for the cause of uoerty, haiin|f no national model of a free 
constitution, determined upon adopting that one Just proclaimed in Spain. 

Unluckily, tiie constitution of Spain, like that of France in 17192, seems more 
adapted for some island in the Indian ocean tlum for an European kingdom.— - 
For a monarchy, it is by far too democratic; it leaves the executive too weak and 
poweriess ; it destroys the gradations of rank, to which Europe has been accus- 
tomed for so many centoiies, and with which all her institutions and recol- 
lections are connected: considered as a democracy, it retains the incumbrances, 
superfluous in a republic, of an hereditary king, a court, an expensive civil list* 
and kingly prerogatives, which are so many difficulties in the way of the sove- 
reign power whicn is supposed to reside in the nation. Such a government 
must necessarily dash with the old governments of Europe ; as the executive, 
with which they must treat in their political intercourse cannot give suffi- 
cient guarantee for its acts,, and has not sufficient latitude in its external 
measures. It seemed* therefore, that the question resolved itself to this : either 
all Europe must adopt the principles of Uie Spanish constitution, or be in a 
state, however disguised, of hostility with the country that has adopted it.— • 
Constitutional governments, such as those of Ei^fland, France, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Bavaria, and other states, in.whichthere.is a proper balance 
of power, preserve perfectly well their relations with absolute monarchies. 
Republics, like Switzerland or America, can also very well preserve their 
friendly intercourse with both. But the constitution of Spain was not suffi- 
cientiy decided or candid either way — ^it was not a republic, and it was not a 
monarchy, although it retuned the elements of both in a state of fermentation. 
This was at least the light in which the constitution of Spain was considered 
by the monarchical party throughout Europe. 

In his political views of society, Mr. Vieusseux, although he 
appears perfectly sensible cS the Aitility of expecting too great 
perfection in man, yet seems to fall at times into the emxr he am- 
madverts upon. lie seems to desire a moderation in the great 
discussions of mankind, which we are afraid will nev^ be met 
with. However such sentiments are useful, for even if thqr are 
npt followed up, still they serve to allay the fever of party 
spirit, in an age when moderation is still required on every side. 

In his description of the social state of modem Rome, we 
believe there is much truth ; yet we cannot share in his feelings of 
despondency about the future prospects of that metropolis. We 
think that an enlightened Gk>vemment miffht by degrees restore 
that interesting part of Italy to a decree oi prosperity more solid 
than the fictitious wealth and splendour which were centered in 
Home during the proud ases ofpontifical power. 

His work concludes wim a Treatise on Modem Italian Lite- 
rature. The author was perhaps confined within particular 
limits; but upon this interesting ground, almost untrodden in 
this country, we should have b^n glad to have taken a wider 
range. 
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A CONVERSATION 

IBETWBBN ^R. ABRAHAM COWLEY. AND Me. JOHN MILTON, ^TOUCHING THE 

GREAT CIVIL WAR. 
Set down it a Gkntlihan of tbs Middle Tespls. 



*' Refere sermones De«rttm et 
Magna modis teauare parvis/'-^UoRACK: 

I HAVE thought it good to set down in writing a memorable de- 
bate, wherein I was a listen^:, and two men of pregnant parts and 
great reputation discoursers ; hoping that my mends wmnot be 
displeased to have a record both of the strange times through which 
I have lived, and of the famous men with whom I have conversed. 
It chanced, in the warm and beautiful spring of the year 1665, a 
little rbefore the saddest summer that ever London saw, that I 
went to the BowUng-Greoi at Piccadilly, whither, at that time, 
the best gentry made, continual resort. There I met Mr. Cowley, 
who had lately left Bamelms. There was then a house pre- 
paring for him at Chertsey, and till it' should be finished, he had 
ccMue up for a short time to London, that he might urge a suit to 
his Grace of Buckingham touching certain lands of her Majesty'^s, 
whereof he requested a lease. I had the honour to be familiarly 
acquainted with that worthy gentleman and most excellent poet» 
whosie death hath been deplored .with as general a consent of all 
Powers that delight in the woods, or in verse, or in love, as was o£ 
old that of Daphnis or of Gallus. 

. After some talk, which it is not material to set down at laige, 
concerning his suit and his vexations at the court, where indeed 
his hc»)esty did him more harm than his parts could do him good^ 
I Qsitreated him to diijte with me at my lodging in the Temple,, 
which he most courteously promised. And that so eminent su 
guest might not lack a better entertainment than cooks or vint^ 
ners can provide, I sent to the house of Mr. John Milton, in the 
Artillery- Walk, to beg that he would also be my guest. For, 
though he had been secretary, first to the Council of State, and 
rfter that, to the Protector ; and Mr. Cowley, had held the same 
post under the Lord St. Albans in his banidiment, I hoped, not- 
withstanding, that they would think themselves rather united by 
their cwmion ^xt than divided by their different factions. And 
m indeed it proved. For while we sate at table, they talked 
freely of many men and things, as well ancient as modern, witli 
much-civility. N#y, Mr. Muton, who seldom tasted wine, both 
bectiuse of his singular temperance and because of his sout, did 
more tham once pledge Mr. Cowley, who was indeed no hermit in 
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di^t. At last, being heated, Mr. Milton be^ed that I would 
open the windows. " Nay^ sidd I, " if you^sire fresh air and 
coolness, what should hinder us, as the evenins is fair, from sailing 
for an hour on the river ?" To this they both cheerfully con- 
sented, and forth we wa&ed, Mr. Cowley and I leading Mr. Mil- 
ton between us, to the Temple Stairs. There we took a boat, 
and thence we were rowed up the river. 

The wind was pleasant ; the evening fine ; the sky, the earth, 
and the wata:^ beautiful to look upon. But Mr. Cowley and I 
held our peace, and said nothing of the gay sights around, us, lest 
we should top feelingly remind Mr. Milton of his <^alanaity; 
whereof, however, he needed no monitor : for soon he said sadly, 
^' Ah, Mr. Cowley, you ace a happy man. What would I noif 
give but for one more look at the sun, and the waters, and the 
giy^dens qf this fair dty !^ 

f ^ I know not,^ said Mr. Cowky, ^^ whether we ou^^t not ra- 
ther to finyy you for that which makes you to envy etheva: and 
that spedaUy iu this place, where all eyes whidi are not closed in 
blindness ou^ht to become fountains of tears. What eai^ we look 
upon which is not a memorial of change and sorrow, of fair things 
yaniahed, and evil things done ? Wh^ I see the gate of White* 
hall, and the stat^y piflars of the Banquetting House, I cannot 
choose but think of what I have there se^ in former day% 
^laaques, and pageants, and dimces, and smiles, and the waving d 
graceful heads, imd the bounding of deheate feet. And th^ i 
turn to thou^ts of other things, which even to remember makes 
me to blush and weq> ; — of md great black scaffold, and the axe 
and block, which were placed before those veiy windows ; and the 
yoipe seems to sound in mine ears, the lawless and terrible voiee, 
which cried out that the head of a kin^ was the head of a traitor. 
There stands Westminster Hatl, whidi who can look upon, and 
not tnomble to think how time, and diange, and death, confound 
the counsels of the wise, and beat down the weapons of the miriity 9 
How have I seen it surrounded with tens of thousands of peti-^ 
tioners crying for justice and privily ! How have I heard it 
shake with fierce and proud words, whidi made the hearts of the 
people bum within them ! Then it is blockaded by dragoons and 
cleared by pikemen. And they who have conquered thdr master 
go forth trembling at the word of their servant. And yet a Iktle 
while, and the usurper OHnes forth from it, in his robe ^ evmin^ 
with the golden staff in one hand and the Bible in the otheis 
amidst the roaring of the guns and the shouting of the pec^la 
And yet i^ain a httle while, and the doors are ihK^nged with i^ul- 
titu<^ in black, cmd the hearse and the plumes eome l(»*th ; and 
the tyrant is borne, in more than rc^al pomp, to a royal sefmkdire. 
A few days xnore> and his h^ Is &^ to rat on tte pinnMlea ef^ 
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that very hall irfaere he sat on a thione in Ms Hfe^.and kjin slate 
after his death. When I thmk on all these thhigs, to look round 
jne makes me sad alheart. True it is that God hath restoi^ to 
us our old laws, and the ri^tfiil line of our kings. Yet/ how I 
know not, but it seems to me that something is wanting— that our 
oourt hath not the bid gravity, norour^p^ple the old loyalty. 
These evil times^ like the great deluge, have overwhelmed and 
oonfused aQ eartMy things. And, even as thoscrwatas, though 
at last they abated, yet, as the learned write, destroyed all trace 
of ihe garden of Eden, so that its place hath never since been 
found, so hath this opening of all the flood-gates of political'evil 
efiboed all marks of the ancient political paradise.^ 

<* Sir, by your favoiu*,'' said Mr. Milton, '^ thoudi, flnem many 
taromistances both of body and of fortune^ I might plead faii^ 
excuses for despondency than yourself, I yet look not so sadly 
either on the past or on the future. That a deluge hath passed 
over this-our nation, I deny not. But I hold it not to be such a 
dehige as that of which you speak ; but rather a blessed flood, like 
those of the Nile, which in its overflow doth indeed wash away 
andent landmarks, and confound boundaries, and sweep aWay 
dwellings, yea, doth give birth to many foul and dangerous r^ 
tiles. Yet hence is me fulness of the granaiy, the beauty ci we 
garden, the nurture of all living things. 

^* I remonber well, Mr. Cowley, what you have said concent, 
ing these things in your Discourse of the Grovemment of Olivea^ 
Cromwell^ which myfti^d Elwood read to me last year. Trulvj 
fov elegance and rhetoric, that essay is to be compared with tne 
flnest tractates of Isbcrates and Cicero. But ndther that nor any 
Other bodt, nor events which, with most men, have> more than 
any book, weight and authority, have altered my opinion, that of 
all assemblies that ever were in this world, the best and the most 
useful was our Long Piffliament. I speak not this as wishing to 
provoke debate, which neither yet do 1 decline.'* 

Mr. Cowley was, as I could see, a little nettled. Yet, as he was 
a man of a kind disposition and a most refined courtesy, he put a 
force upon himself, and answered, with more vehemence and 
quickness indeed than was his wont, yet not uncivilly. ** Surely^ 
Mr. Milton, you speak not as you think. I am mdeed one of 
those who believe that Crod hath reserved to himself the censure 
of kings, and that their crimes and oppressions are not to be re- 
sisted hy the hands of thdr subjects. Yet can I easily find ex- 
cuse for the violence of such asare stung to madness by grievous 
tyranny* But what ^hall we savior these mai ? Which of their 
just demands was not granted ? Which even of their cruel and un- 
reasonable requisitions, so as it were not inconsistent with all law 
and order, was reliisedP Had they not sent Strafford to tijio 

c a 
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blcdc and Laud to the Tower? Had they not destroyed the 
Courts of the High Commission and the Star Chamber P Had they 
not reversed the proceedings oonfiniied by the voices of the judges 
.of England) in the matter of ship»money ? Had they not tekem 
jErom the king his ancient and:)noi3t lawful power toiidiing the 
order of knighthood ? Had tJiey not providea that, after their dis* 
solution, triennial parliaments should be holden, and that their owh 
power should oiAtinue till of thdr great condescension the^ should 
be pleased to resign it tbemsdves P What more could they ask ? 
Was it not enough that they had taken from their king all his 
oppressive powers, and many that were most s^utary P Was it 
not enough that they had filkd his oouncil-'board widi his enemies, 
and his prisotis with his adherents P Was it not enough that they 
•had raised a furious multitude, to shout and swagger daily under 
the very windows of his royal palace? Was it not enough that 
ihey had taken from him the most blessed prerogative of princely 
mercy ;; thi|t complaining of intolerance thonselves, they nad de- 
nied ali toleration to others ; that they had urged against forms^ 
scruple childi^ as those, of any formalist ; that they had perse- 
cuted the least remnant of the popish rites with the fiercest bit- 
terness of the popish spirit P Must they besides all this have faU 
power to command his armies, and to massacre his friendsp 

^^ For military command, it was never known in any monarchy, 
jam^ in any well ordered republic, that it was axounitted to the 
debates of a large and unsettled assembly. For their other re- 

auisition that he should give up to their vengeance idl who had 
efended the rights of Ms crown, his honour must have been 
ruined if he had complied. Is it not therefore plain that they de- 
sired these things only in order that, by refusing, his Majesty 
might give them a pretence for war P 

*^ Men have often risen up against fraud, against cruelty, against 
rapine. But when before was it known that concessions were met 
with importunities, gradousness with insults, the open palm of 
bounty with the cinched fist of malice P Was it like trusty de- 
legates of the Commons of England, and faithful stewards of their 
liberty and their wealth, to engage them for such causes in dvil 
war, which both to liberty and to wealth, is of all thii^ the most 
hostile. Evil indeed must be the disease which is not more tole- 
rable than such a medicine. Those who, even to save a nation 
from tjrraiits, excite it to civil war, do in general but minister to it 
the same miserable kind of relief wherewim the wizards of Pharaoh 
mocked the Egyptian. We read that, wlien Moses had turned their 
waters into bl^d, those impious magiciacs intending not benefit to 
the thirsting people, but vam andemulous ostentation of their own 
art, did themselves also change into blood the water which die 
pli^ue bad spared* Such sad conifort do those who stir i^ war 
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mkikter to ike oppniBaedL But here whare was the opMeiMii^ii? 
What was the favour which had not been graoied? What waa 
the evil which had not been ronoved? What further could they 
desire?'' . . 

^^ These qu^tions,'' said Mr. Milton^ austerelj, ^^ lunre indee^ 
of ten deceived the ignarant, but that Mr. Cowley should havd 
been so beguiled, I marvel. You ask what more the Parliament 
could desire ? I will answer you in one wmd, security. What are 
votes,, and statutes, imd resolutions? They have no qres to see^ 
no hands to strike and avenge. They must have some safi^giiatd 
from without Many things, therefore, whidi in themselves weie 
peradventure hurtful, was this Pu'Kament constrained to ask, lest 
otherwise good laws and precious rights should be without d^ 
fence. Nor did they want a great and signal example oi this 
danger. I need not ranind you that, many years before, the two 
houses had] presented to the king the Petiticxi of -Bight, wherein 
were set down all the most valuable privileges of we people of 
this realm. Did not Charles accept it ? Did he not declare it ta 
be law ? Was it not as fully enacted as ever were aliy of tho6^ 
bills of the Lons Parliament concaving which you ^Kie ? And 
were those privueges therefore enjoyed more fuUy by the people ? 
No : the king did from that time redouble his expressions as if to 
avenge himsdf for the shame of having been compelled to renounce 
them. Then were our estates laid under shameful impositions, our 
houses ransacked, our bodies impriscmed. Then was the steel of 
the hangman blunted with mangling the ears of harmless men.^ 
Then our very minds were fettered, and the iron altered into our 
souls. Then we were compelled to hide our hatred, our sorrow, 
and our scorn, to laugh with hidden faces at the mummery of 
Laud, to curse under our breath the tyranny of W^itworth. Of 
old time it was well and nobly said by one of our kings, thatan 
Englishman ought to be free as Ins thoughts, * Our pijwtt pf» 
ver^ the maxim ; he strove to make oiur thoughts as much slainas 
as ourselves. To sneer at a Romish pageant, to miscall aLord-s 
crest,~were crimes for which there was no mercy. These were all 
the fruits which we gathered from those excellent laws of thie 
finrmer Parliament, from these solemn promises of the kii^. . Were 
we to be deceived again ? Were we again to give subsidies, and 
receive nothing but promises ? Were we ^^gam to make whole- 
some statutes, and then leave them to be broken daijyrttDd hourly, 
until the oppressor should have squandered anoth^ wwly^ 9^d 
should be ready for another peijury ? You ask wlutt th^ could ■ 
desire which he had not already giranted. Let me ask of you 
another question. What pledge could he give which he had not^ 
already violated ? From tne first year of ms reign, whenever he 
bad need of the purses gt his Coomons to support the revels of 
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BiioltifighAiai or Ae prooeiNnaiii of Lkud, he had aMNtted thottl, tbai 
to he was a gentteman and a king, 1^ would siua^y priserve 
Ibdy- rights. H^hed pawned thoae sdemn pltdges, and pawned 
them again and again; but when had he mleemed th#mP 
*Upon iJty fSEiith,^ — ♦Upon my sadped wopS/— -< Upon the 
hoiiour of a prince,^--^-«ame 8o easily from hiii lips, and dwdt «o 
ifiuMrt atime onhis miiid, that they were aa little to be trusted as 
the ^ By these hilts^ of sa Alsatian dicer« 

♦^ Theitfdire it is that I paise this Parliament for what else I 
might have cond^nned. If what he had granted had be^n granted 
gradottftly atld readily, if what he had before promised had been 
lathfuUy observed, they cotQd not be defended. It was because 
lie had never yielded the worst abuse without a km^ struggle, and 
Seldom without a large bribe; it was because he had no sooner 
^sentangled himself fitHn Ms troubles than he forgot his promises; 
and, more like a villanous huckster than a great king, kept both 
tibe prerogative and the large price which had been paid to him 
f&foirego it t it was because of these things that it was necessary 
and just to bind with fordble restraints oiie who could be bound 
neither by htw nor honour. Nay, even while he was making those 
very concessions of whidi you speak, he betrayed his deadly 
hatred against the people and their Mends. Not only did he, 
dontrary.to all that ever was deemed lawful in England, order 
that memberis of the Commons House of Parliament should be 
nnpeaehed of high treason at the bar of the Lords; thereby 
vidbiting both the trial by juiy and the privileges of the House; 
Mt, not cont^it with breaking the law by his ministers, he wait 
!^mself armed to assail it. in the birth-place and sanctuary of 
freedom, in the House, itself, nay, in the very chair of the Speaks, 
placed for the protecti(m ci free speech and privilege, he sat, 
ibffing bis eyes round the benches, searching for those whose Uood 
he desired, and singling out his opposers to the slaughter. This 
most fyal outrage fans. Then again for the old arts. Then 
come gracious messages. Then cmne courteous speeches. Then 
is again mortgaged his often forfeited honour. He will never 
li^ain violate the Laws. He will respect their rights as if they were 
Kis own. He pledges the dignity of his crown ; that crown which 
had been committed to him tor the weal of his people^ and which 
he never named, but that he might the more easQy delude and 
oppress than; 

^ The power of the sword, I grant you, was not one to be 
permanenuy possessed by parliament.. Neither did that parlia- 
ment demand it as a permanent possession. They asked it only 
for temporary security. Nor can 1 see on what conditions they 
Ronald safely make peace with that false and wicked king, save suda 
as wodd deprive him of aB power to injure. 



^ tfSft eMi wm*;, Oiat it fe aii evil I dlspilt^ tm. But that it is 
iM jgr^te^t ttf Mhy that I stdtitly d^tiy. It doth indeed appear 
i(» tm ihigUdgti^ to be a woem caliimity than bad gdtemment, 
ta0iftitd(3 its jalfe^es arie colleeted tdgiether irithih a short space and 
tittf 65 iuid ip^y ieiimly at me view b^ tAkeii in and peH^red. But 
A^ HeriifisftiitieS 0f hatidiis ruled by tylratitS) t}ein^ difttHbut^ over 
filfttit o^tiiries aai m^y plikees, ds th^y are oi gi*eater v^ght ahd 
nuifiW, m arfe they 6f leSs disj^y. Wh6n the Devil of tyranny 
hath gone into the body politic he departs ntrt but ^ith strUggles, 
and foaiiiing^ find great conyulsiehs. Shdll he, therefore, vex it 
,fylt ^i6Ty lest, iti going out he for a mbiil^t teoi* tod retid it f 
TriHy this argument toUehing the evils bf war woiild beit^ 1:^ 
i&sih^ my frigid Elwodd^ or some oth^ bt the people called 
Q^akors^ than a touitie* find a cavali^. tt appUeis lio more tb 
^is WfKT than td all others, as well fordgn as aomestie, and^ in 
this war, tio more td the houses thdh to th^ king ; nay dot so 
Much^ since he by ft little sincerity aiid nibderation iiiigiit hftve 
rt^ered that heedless which theit duty tid God and man theh 
4Stifi»rced them to do."" 

« Pardon me^ Mr. Miltdh^'' said Mi"; CoWley <« I grievfe to 
hear you speak thus of that gobd king. Most unhappy indeed 
he ^as, itt that he reigned at a tim6 when the spirit of the then 
iiVittg generation Was ftjr freeddm, and the precedents of former 
ages foi* prerogfttitfe. His casij was Hke to that of Christopher 
Coltiihbus, when he sailed forth on ah unktidwn oceah^ and found 
that thfe compass whereby he shaped his course, had shifted from 
the north pote whereto before it had constfltitl jr pointed. So it 
Was with Chai^les. Ilis compass varied, attd therrfore he could 
hot tack aright. If he had been an absolute king he would ddiiBt- 
less, like Titus Vespasian, haviE; been called the dfelighl bf th6 
humkn race. If hfe had been a Doge of Venicfe, or a Stadtholdet 
of HdUtod, he would never have diitstepped the laws. But he 
lived when our govermnent had ndther clear definitions nor strolifr 
sanctions. Let, therefore, liis faults be ascribed to the time. Of 
his virtues ihe prdise is his own. 

** Never wfus there a more gracious prince, or a more propel 
gentleitlah. Ih evfery pleasure he was temperate, ih coinversation 
itiild and grave, in friendship constant, to his servants liberd, to 
his qtiecfil fcdthful aiid Ibving, iti battle brave, in sorrow and 
X^tiyity resolved, iii death most Christian and forgiving: 

" For his oppressions, let us look at the former history of this 
r^alln. JtameS was^ never accounted a tyrant. Elizabeth is 
esteemed to hfite been the mother of hier people. Were the^ 
less arbitrary ? Did th^ never lay hands on th^ purses of their 
subjeets'but by Act of Parliament.? Did they never confine in- 

sotent ^d disobedient men limt in due course of tew ? Was the 
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coiUCt of Star Chaaaiber less active ? Were the ears of libellors 
more safe? I pi-ay you, let not king Charles be thus dealt with. 
It was enough that in his life he was tried for an alleged breadi of 
laws which none ever heard named till they were <£flcovared ioit 
bis destruction. Let not his fame be treated as was his sacred 
and ancanted body. Let not his memory be tried by prindples^^ 
io\mA xyat ex post facto. Let us not judge by the spirit of one 
generation a man whose disposition haa been frarmed by the tem-* 
per and fashion of another. 

" Nay, but conceive me, Mr. Cowley,*" said Mr. Miltcm, "in- 
asmuch as, at the beginning of his reign, he imitated those who^. 
had governed before him, I blame him not. To expect that kings 
will, of their own free choice, abridge their prerogative, were 
argument of but slender wisdom. Whatever, therefore, lawless, 
unjust, or cruel, he either did or permitted during the first years 
of his reign, I pass by. But for what was done after that he had 
solemnly given his consent to the petition of right, where shall 
we find defence ? Let it be supposed, which yet I concede not,, 
that the tyranny of his father and of Queen Elizabeth had been 
no less rigorous than was his. But had his father, had that queen 
sworn, like him, to abstain from those rigours ? Had they, like 
him, for good and valuable consideration, aliened their hurtful 

})rerogatives .'^ Surely not: from whatever excuse you can plead 
or him, he had wholly excluded himself. The borders of coun- 
tries, we know, are mostly the seats of perpetual wars and tumults. 
It was the same with' the undefined frontiers, which of old se- 
parated privilege and prerogative. They were the debatable 
land of our polity. It was no marvel if, both on the one side and 
on the other, iiu'oads were often made^ But when treaties have 
been concluded, spaces measiued, lines drawn, landmarks set up, 
that which before might pass for innocent error or just reprisal, 
becomes robbery^ peijury, deadly sin. He knew not, you say, 
which of his powers were founded on ancient law, and wnich omy 
on vicious example. But had he not read the petition of right ? 
Had not proclamation been made from his throne; Soit fait 
comme il est desir6? 

*' For his private virtues they are beside the question. Re- 
member you not,^ and Mr. Milton smiled, but somewhat sternly, 
*^ what Dr. Caius saith in the Merry Wives of Shakspeare? 
* What shall the honest man do in my closet ? There is no 
honest man that shall come in my closet.' Even so say I. There 
IS no good man who shall make us his slaves. If he break his 
wwd to his peOT)le, is it a sufficient defence that he keeps it to his 
companions ? If he oppress and extort all day, shall fie be held 
blameless because he prayeth at night and morainff? If he be 
insatiable in plunder and revenge, shall we pass it oy because in 
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meat and drink he is temperate ? If lie have lived like a tyrant^ 
shall all be forgotten because he hath died like a martyr ? 

^ He was a man, as I think, who had so much semblance of 
virtues as might make his vices most dangerous. He was not a 
tyrant after our wanted English model. The second Richard, 
tne second and fourth Edwaras, and the eighth Harry, were men 
profiise, gay, boisterous ; lovers of women and of wine, of no out- 
ward sanctity or gravity. Charles was a ruler after the Italian 
fashion ; grave, demure, of a solemn carria^, and a sober diet ; 
as constant at prayers as a priest, as heedless of oalhs as an 
Atheist." 

Mr. Gowley answered somewhat sharply : " I am sorry, Sir, to 
hear you speak thus. I had hoped that the vehemence of spirit 
which was caused by these violent times had now abated. Yet, 
mire, Mr. Milton, whatever you may think of the character of King 
Charles, you will not still justify his murder.*" 

** Sir,'' said Mr. Milton, " I must have been of a hard and 
strange nature, if the vehemence which was imputed to me in my 
younger days had not been diminished by the afflictions where- 
with It hath pleased Almighty God to chasten mine age. I will 
not now defend all that I may heretofore have written. Biit this 
I say, that I perceive not wherefore a king should be exempted 
frcmi all punishment. Is it just that where most is given least 
should De required? or politic that, where there is the greatest 
power to injure there should be no danger to restrain ? But, you 
will say, there is no such law. Such a law there is. There is 
the law of self-preservation written by Grod himself on our hearts. 
There is the primal compact and bond of society, not graven on 
stone, nor sealed with wax, nor put down on parchment, nor set 
forth in any express form of words by men when of old they came 
together ; out implied in the very act that they so came together, 
pre-supposed in all subsequent law, not to be rq)ealed by any 
authority, not invalidated by being omitted in any code ; inasmucn 
as from thence are aU codes and SH authority. 

" Neither do I well see wherefore you cavaliers, and, indeed, 
many of us whom you merrily call Roundheads, distinguish be- 
tween those who fought against King Charles, and specially after 
the second comhussion given to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and. those 
who condemned him to death. Sure, if his perscm were inviolable, 
it was as wicked to lift the sword a^nst it at Naseby as the axe 
at Whitehall. If his life mi^ht justfy be taken, yrhy not in course 
of trial as well as by right of war ? 

" Thus much in general as touching the right. But for the 
execution of King Charles in particular, I will not now undertake 
to defend it. Death is inflicted, not that the culprit may die, but 
^lat the stlite may be thereby advantage^!* ^^d^ txoax all that 
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I knotr^ I think that the death of Kii^ Chorkl hath iMefaav 
dered than advanced the liberties of England* 

<^ FirM$ he left an heir« He was in captivity. The hdr-lras 
.in freedom* He was odioua to the Soots. The hdr was favoilred 
hy thenl. To kill the captive therefore, whereby the heir, in th^ 
apprehension of all royaUsts, became forthwith km^ ; what was ity 
in truths but to set their captive free^ and to give him besidtil 
other great advantages? 

<< Next^ it was a deed most odious to the people, and not onljr 
to your party, but to many among ourselves; aiid aft it is periloiUft 
for any government to outrage the public opinion, so most was k 
fperiknis fin* agovemment which had from uiat (qiinkm alone its 
inrth, its nurture, and its defimoe. 

*' Yet, doth not this properly belong to our dispute ; nor can 
these faults be justly char^ upon that most renoWned parlia^ 
ment. For, as yoil know, me higii court of justice was dot esta- 
blished until the house had been purged of such aiembers as 
were advent to the anny^ and brought wholly under the 0(ttiQ!td 
of the diief officers.'" 

«* And who," said Mr. Cowley j « levied that army ^ Wh6 
oommissioned those officers ^ Was not the fate of the C(»nmons as 
justly deserved as was that of Diomedes, who was devoured by 
those horses whom he had himself taught to fcsed on the flei^ ahd 
blood of m^n P How could they hope that others would i^peet 
laws which they had themselves insulted ; that swords which nad 
been drawn against the prerogatives of the king would b6 put xxp 
at an ordinance of the Commons ? It Was beueved of pld^ that 
there were some devils easily raised, but never to be laid \ inso- 
much, that if a magician called them up, he should be forced to 
fiind thetn always some employment ; for, though they woUld do 
all his bidding, yet, if he left them but for one moment without 
Some work of enl to perform, they would turn their claWs against 
himself. Such a fiend is an army« They who evoke it cannot 
dismiss it. They are at once its masters and its slaves. Let 
them not fail to find for it task after task of blood and rapine. 
'Let them not leave it tat a moment in repose, lest it tciar them Ml 
pieces. 

" Thus Was it iHth that famous assembly; They formefd a 
force which they could neither govern nor resist* They made it 
powerful. 'They made it fanatical^ As if military ihsolehce Werfc 
not of itself sufficiently dangerous, ther heightened it With 
spiritual pride,-;-they encouri^ed their soldiers to rave ^*qm th^ 
tops of tubs against the meii cf Belial, till every trooper thought 
himself a project. They taught them to abuse popery, till 
every drummer fancied that he was as infallible as a P^e. 

<* Thm it was that rdigi<m ^shanged her iioture. ^e wn^ nd 
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Id^f Hm pmmt of arii aad letters, dl whdesokn^ kliiy#leilg&, of 
itmoceat pleasures, of blessed household smiles. In their place 
eame sour faces, whining voices, the chattering of fools, the yeUs 
e£ madm^i. Then men fasted £rotn meat and drink^ who fasted 
ncH; from bribes and bkxkL Then men frowned at stage^plays, 
who smiled at nMHsaafes* Then men preadied against painted 
&oes, who felt no rem«*se for their own most painted live^. Re^ 
E^on had been a pole-star to light and to guide. It Was now 
moiNs like to that ominous star in the book of the ApocaLypse. 
whidi feu frotn heaven upon the fountains and rivers, and dianged 
them into wormwood ; for even so did it descend froth its high 
and <%lestial dwelling-place to plague this earthy and to turn into 
bitteme^ all that Was sweety and ihto poison all that Waa 
nourishing. 

** Therefore it was not strange that such things diould follow. 
l*hey who had closed the barriers of London against the king 
cnuld not defaid them against their own creatures. They who 
had so stoutly cried for privily, when that prince, most unad* 
visedly no doubt, came among them to demand their members, 
durst not wag their fingers when Oliva* filled their hall with 
soldiars) gave their mace to a corporal, put thefa- keys in his 
pocket, and drove them forth with base terms, boirowed half 
irom the (kmventicle and half 6x)m the ale-house. Then were we, 
like the trees of the forest in holy writ, given over to the rule of 
the bramble ; then from the basest of the shrubs came forth the 
&re which devoured the cedars of Lebanon. We bowed down 
bbfore a man of mean birth, of ungraceful demeanour, of stamm^* 
in^ and most vulgar utterance, of scandalous and notorious hypo- 
crisy. Our laws were made and unmade at his pleasure; the 
ootistitution of our parliaments changed by his writ and proclama- 
tion ; our persons imprisoned ; our property plundered ; our 
lands and houses overrun with soldiers; and the great charter 
itself was but argument for a scurrilous jest ; and for all this we 
niay thank that parliament : for never, unless they had so viol^tly 
shaken the vessel, could such foul dregs have risen to the top.'' ^ 

Then answered Mr. Milton : " What vou have now said 
oomptehends so great a number of subjects, tnat it would require, 
not an evening^s sail on the Thames, but rather a voyage to the 
Indies, accin^tely to treat of all ; yet, in as few words as I may, 
I will explain my sense of these matters. 

" First, as to the army. An army, as you have well feet forth, 
is always a weapon dangerous to those who use it ; yet he who 
fiih among thieves spares not to fire his musquetoon, because he 
ifk&y be slani if it burst In his hand. Nor must states refirdn from 
defending themselves, . lest their defenders should at last turn 

pSgBinst tlent. Kevettheless, against this danger state$men should 
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c^efully. provide; and, that they inay do so, they should taioB 
especial care that neither the oiBc^is nor the floldlkrs do forget tiiat . 
they are also citizens. I do believe th^ the English army would 
have continued to obey the parhaioent with all duty, but for one 
act, which, as it was in intention, in seeminff, and in ixainediate 
effect, worthy to be compared wilh the most famous in history, so 
was it, in its final consequence, most injurious. I speak of diat 
ordinance called the selj-denytng, and of the new model of the 
army. By those measures the Commons gave up the command ci 
their forces into the hands of men who were not of themsdves. 
Hence, doubtless, derived no small honour to that noble assembly, 
which sacrificed to the hope of public good the assurance of 
private advantage. And, as to the conduct of the war, the scheme 
prospered. Witness the battle of Naseby, and the memorable 
exploits of Fairfax in the west; but thereby the parUament lost 
that hold on the soldiers and that power to control them, which 
they retained while every regiment was command^ by their own 
members. Politicians there be, who would wholly divide the 
legislative from the executive power. In the golden, age this 
may have succeeded ; in the millennium it may succeed again. 
But where great armies and great taxes are required, there the 
executive government must always hold a great authority, which 
authority, that it may not oppress and destroy the legislature, 
must be in some manner blended with it. The leaders of iateimi 
mercenaries have always been most dangerous to a country. The 
officers of native armies, deprived of the civil privileges of other 
men, are as much to be feared. This was the great error of that 
parliament, and though an error it were, it was an error generous, 
virtuous, and more to Be deplored than censured. 
^ ^^ Hence came the power of the army and its leaders, and espe- 
cially of that most famous leader, whom both in our conversation 
to-day, and in that discourse whereon I before touched, you have, 
in my poor opinion, far too roughly handled. WherefM-e you 
speak contemptibly of his parts I know not ; but I suspect that 
you are not free from the error common to studious and specula- 
tive men. Because OUver was an ungraceful orator, and never 
said, either in public or private, any tmhg memorable, you will 
have it that he was of a mean capacity. Sure this is unjust. 
Many men have there been ignorant of letters, without wit, 
without eloquence, who yet had the wisdom to devise, and the 
courage to perform, that which they lacked language to explain. 
Such men often, in troubled times, nave worked out the deliver-- 
ance of nations and their own greatness, not by logic, not by 
rhetoric, but by wariness in success, by calmness in danger, by 
fierce and stubborn re^lution in all aoiversity. The hearts of. 
m^n are their books ; events 9^q their tut^s ; great actions ^tq 
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jihfeir eloquence; and mSa an one, iii my judgment, was his late 
Hi^nesB, who, if none were to hfeat ms name scornfully now, 
who shook not at the sound of it while he lived, would, by very 
few, be mentioned otherwise thaa with revereiy^. His own deeds 
shall avouch him for a .great statesman, a great soldier, a true 
lover «if his country, a merciful and generous conqueror. 

<^ For his faults, let us reflect that tl^ who seem to lead are 
oftentimes most constrained to follow. Tiiey who will mix widi 
men^ and specially they who will govaii them, must, in many 
things d^ey them. They who will yield to no such conditions 
may be hermits, but ctmnot be generals and statesmen. If a main 
will walk straight forward wiwout turning to the ri^torthe 
left, he must walk in a desert, and not in Cheapside. Thus was 
he enfdNToed to do maay things which jumped not with his inclina* 
lion nor made for his hcxiour ; because the army, on which aloiie 
he could depend for power and life, might not otherwise be con- 
tented. And I, for mine own part, marvel less that he sometimes 
was fain to indulge theiir violence than that he could so c^en 
restrain it. 

^^ In that he dissolved the Parliament, I praise him. It then 
was so diminished in numbers, as well by the death as by the ex- 
clusion of members, that it was no longer the same assembly ; and 
if at that time it had made itself perpetual, we should have been 
governed, not by an English House of Commons, but by a Vene- 
tian Council. 

^^ If in his following rule he overstepped the laws, I pity rather 
than oondonn him. He may be compared to that Maeandius of 
Samos, of whom Herodotus saith, in liis Thalia, that wisliing to 
be of all men the most just, he was not able*; for after the death of 
Polyciates he offered freedom to the people, and not till certain of 
them threataied to call him to a reckomne for what he had for- 
merly done, did he change his purpose, and make himself a tyrant^ 
lest he should be treatedas a criminal. 

" Such was the case of Oliver. He gave to his country a form 
of government so freeand admirable, that, innearsixthousandyears, 
human wisdom hath never devised any more excellent contrivance 
for human haj^iness. To himself he reserved so little power that 
it would scarceW have sufficed for his safety, and it' is a marvel 
that it could suffice for his ambition. When, after that, he found 
that the members of his Parliament disputed his right even to that 
small authority which he had kept, when he might have kept all, 
dien indeed I own that he b^an to ^vem by the sword those who 
would not suffer him to govern by me law. 

*' But for the rest, what Sovereign was ever more princely in 
pardoning injuries, in conquering enemies, in extending the do- 
minions m^ the renown of his peopk ? What sea, what shore did 
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h» not maxk i^th imperishdble memoriais of his friendshipor hli 
yaafleance ? The gold of Spain, the steel of Sweden, the ten thou« 
«aiia saik of HoUaad^ availed nothing against him. While e^ery 
fordga state tremldsd at our arms, we sat secure from all assault* 
War, which often so strangely troubles both husbandry and com<* 
merce, never sUenoed the song of our reapers, or the sound di 
our looms. Justice was equaSy administered; QoA. was freely 
worshipped. 

^^ Now look at that which we hftye taken in exchange. With 
the restored King haye come over to us yiceis of every'sc»t, and 
most the basest and most shameful — ^lust, without love -« servitude, 
without loyalty,*-foulness of speech— dishonesty of dealings- 
grinning contempt of all things good and generous. The throne 
IS siurrounded by tnen wh(»n me former Charles would have 
spumed from his footstool. The altar is sarved by slaves whose 
knees are supple to every bdmg but God. Bhjoners, whose bookti 
the hangman should bum, pandars, actors, and bidKmns, these 
drink a health and throw a main with the King ; these have stars 
on their breasts and gold sticks in their hands; these shut out 
frcflii his presence the best and Iwravest of those who bled for his 
houses Even so doth God vi^t those who know not how to 
value freedom. He gives them over to the tyranny whidi they 
have desired, *Iv« 'wavTes' eieavpcjifren /SawX^of/* 

^* I will not,^ said Mr. Cowley, ** dispute with you on this aN 
gument. But if it be as you say, how can you maintain that 
England hath been so greatly advantaged hj tne rebellion? 

*^ Understand me rightly, Sir,^ said Mr. Milton. '* This nation 
is not given over to slavery and vice. We tasted indeed the fruits 
of liberty before they had well ripened. Their flavour was harsh 
and bitter, and we turned from them with loathing to the sweeter 
poisons of servitude. This is but for a time. England is sleep- 
ing on the lap of Datilah, traitorously chained, but not yet shorn 
of strength. Let the cry be once heard — ^the Philistines be upon 
thee ; and at once that sleep wiU be broken, and those chains will 
be as flax in the Are. The great Parliam^it hath left behind it 
in our hearts and minds a hatred of tyrants, a just knowledge of 
our ri^ts, a scorn of vain and deluding names ; and that the re« 
yellers of Whitehall shall surely find. The sun is darkened, but 
it is only for a momait : it is out an eclipse ; though all birds of 
evil omen have begun to scream, and all ravenous beasts have 
gone forth to prey, thinking it to be midni^t. Wo to then? 
n th^ be abroad when the rays again shine forth. 

" The King hath judged ill. Had he been wise he would have 
remembered that he owed his restoration only to confusions which 
had weaned us out, and made us eager for repose. He would 
have known that the foBy and perfidy of a Prince would restore 
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to tbe good old eause mainr hearts which had been alienatedl 
tb^i^e by the turbulencse of factionft ; for, if I luiow ayght of huh 
tory, or of the heart of man, he will soon learn that the laal cham-* 
pioa of the people was not destroyed when he murdered Van^^ 
nor eieduced when he beguiled Faimx.^ 

Mr. Cowley seemed to me not to t^e mucb^ lomss what Mr. 
Milton had said touching that thankless oourt, whieh had ind^ 
but poorly requited his own good service. H^ only said, ther0« 
fore, ^^ Another rebellion! Alas! Alas! Mr. Milton! If there 
be no choice but between despotism and anmrchy, I pilfer despot^ 
ism.'' 

^< Many men,^ said Mr. Miltcxi, ^^ ha^^ floridly and ingmoualy 
compared anarchy and despotism ; but they who so amuse tiiem< 
semselves .do but look at separate parts of that whieh is truly one 
great whole. Each is the cause and the effen^ of the othar ;^--the 
evils of dther are the ^vils of both. Thus do states move on in 
the same eternal cyple, which, fropi the remotest pmnt, brings them 
back again tothesamesadstartine->post; and till both those whn 
govern and those who obey 6ha^ kam and mark this sreat truth, 
men can expect little through the future, as th^ have known little 
through the past, save vicissitude of ^treme evils, alternately pro- 
ducing and produced. 

" When will rulers learn, that* where liberty is not, aecuritjr 
and Older fSB^ never be ? We talk of absolute power, but aU 
power hath limits, which, if not fixed by the moderation of the 
govemoirP) will be fixed by the fosee of the sovemed. Soverdgnai 
may send their ojmosers to dungeons; uey may clear out a 
s^aate-house with soldiers ; they may enlist araues of spies ; they 
may hang scores of the disaffected in chains at every cross road ; 
but what powar shall stand in that frightful time when rebellion 
hath beiDome a less evil than endurance ? Who shall dissolve that 
terrible tribunal, which, in the hearts of the oppressed, denounces 
against the oppressor the doom of its wild justice? Who shall 
repeal the law of self defence P What arms or discipline shall re- 
sist the strength of famine and despair P How often were the andent 
Caesars dragged from their golden palaces, stripped of their pur- 
ple robes, mangled, stoned, defiled with filth, pierced with hooks, 
hurled into Tiber ! How often have the Eastern Sultans pe^ 
rished by the sabres of their own Janissaries, or the bow-strings of 
thfiir own mute& I For no power which is not limited by laws can 
evior be protected by them. Small, therefore, is the wisdom of 
those who would fly to servitude as if it werea r^ge from com- 
mokion; fer anardiy is the sure eonsequence <^ tyranny. That 
govermxieats may l)e safe, nations must be flree. Their passions 
must hav» an outlet provided lest they make onew 

^^ Whm I ^m&9l Napks, I w€Bt with Sknor Manso, a g^^tib* 
man of es^cellent parts and keedxng^ who had been the familiar 
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friend of that 'famous poet Torquato Tasso, to see the burning 
mountain Vesuvius. 1 wondered how the peasants could venture 
to dwell so fearlessly and cheerfully on its sides, when the lava was 
flowing from its summit, but Manso sfniled, and told me that 
when me fire descends freely, they retreat before it without haste or 
fear. They can tell how fast it will move, and how far ; and they 
know moreover, that though it may work some little damage, it will 
soon cover the fields over which it nath passed with rich vineyards 
and sweet flowers. But when the flames are pent up in the moun- 
tain, then it is that they have reason to fear ; then it is that the 
earth sinks and the sea swells ; then cities are swallowed up, and 
iheir place knoweth them no more. So it is in politics : where the 
people is most closely restrained, there it gives the greatest shocks 
to peace and order ; therefore would I say to all Kings, let your 
demagogues lead crowds, lest they lead armies ; let tl^m bluster, 
lest they massacre ; a little turbmenee is, as it were, the rainbow 
of the state ; it shews indeed that there is a passing shower, but it 
is a pledge that there shall be no deluge.^ 

*^ This is true,'* said Mr. Cowley : ** yet these admonitions are 
not less needful to subjects than to sovereigns.'' 

" Surely," said Mr. Milton, '* and, that I may end this long 
debate witn a few words in which we shall both agree, I hold that 
as freedom is the only safeguard of governments, so are order and 
moderation generally necessary to preserve freedom. Even the 
vainest opinions of men are not to be outraged by those who pro- 
pose to themselves the happiness of men for their end, and who 
must work with the passions of men for their means. The blind 
reverence for things ancient is indeed so foolish that it might make 
a wise man laugh, if it were not also sometimes so mischievous that 
it would rather make a good man weep. Yet, since it may not be 
wholly cured, it must be discreetly indulged, and therefore those 
who would amend evil laws should consider rather how much 
it may be safe to spare, than how much it may be possible 
to change. Have you not heard that men wno have been 
shut up for many years in dungeons shrink if they see the 
light, and fall down if their irons be struck off. And so, when 
nations have long been in the house of bondage, the chains which 
have crippled them are necessary to support them, the darkness 
which hatii weakened their sight is necessary to preserve it. There- 
fore release them not too rashly, lest they curse tl\0ir freedom and 
pine for their prison. 

" I think indeed that the renowned Parliament of which we 
have talked so much, did shew, until it became subject to the sol- 
di^s, a singular and admirable moderation, in such times scarcely 
to be hoped, and most worthy to be an example to ail that shall 
cemealt^r. Baton this argument I have said enou^, and I 
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will tha^oie <HiIy T>ray to Almiglity God that those who shall, in 
future times, stana forth in defence of our liberties, a3 well civil 
as religious, may adorn the good cause by mercy, prudence, and 
soberness, to the glory qf his name and the happiness and'hcmour 
of the English people.^ 

And so ended that discourse; and not long after we were set 
on shore again at the Temple-gardens, and th^eparted company: 
and the same evening I took notes of what had been said, which 
I have here more fully set down, from regard both to the fame of 
the men, and the importance of the subject-matter. 

T.M. 



LUCIAfTS TRUE HISTORY. 

We suppose that most of our readers are acquainted with the 
travels of Baron Munchausen ; and if they derived any amuse- 
ment from his marvellous adventures, they probably will not be 
displeased with us for introducing them to nis classical prototype. 
Amongst the varied productions of the inexhaustible wit and 
humour of Lucian is his fictitious voyage, in which his design was 
not merely to entertain his readers by a series of wonderful narra- 
tives, but to parody and ridicule the idle and improbable stories 
which abounded in the works of travellers, historians, and poets. 
Ctesias, the author of Histories of Persia and India, whom, m his 
Essay on the Mode in which History ought to be written, he has 
accused of swerving from the truth through fear or motives of 
interest*, is here also one of the chief objects of his satire. 
" Ctesias,^ he says, " the son of Ctesiochus, the Cnidian, wrote 
about the country of the Indians, and the thin^ amongst them, 
what he neither saw himself nor heard &om uie report of any 
other."" 

The work of Ctesias is lost ; but Photius has preserved some 
extracts from it ; and certainly, although our present knowledge 
enables us in some instances to detect the facts, upon which the 
exa^^rations of the Cnidian are founded, there is much to 
jusufy the brief and decisive criticism of Lucian. We have here 
the Martichore, which has been the rare and wonderful beast of 

* Surely the historian has but one business, to tell thincfs as they were 
done, but this he cannot do, as long as he is the physician of Artaxerxes, and 
afraid of him, or hopes to receive a purple robe, or g^olden iHillar, or Nisteui 
horse» in payment for his praises in his history* Chap, zxxix. 
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Inany miooeeding gencaiitMtMt, thePyginies, fsh^Qrtj^cm, men ^A 
dogs heads, and axiother iiati<m with eight fingers on each hand, 
and eight toes on each fbot, and ears so long that they form a 
covering for the back. Much, however, which woidd aj^iear ev^ 
more marvellous to Ludan, is now susceptible of an easy explana^ 
tion \ and a few observations, in trhich the true facts should be 
pointed out, would go far to restore the credit of Ctesias. Of 
lambulus, who wrote of the wonders of the Great Sea, we now 
know almost nothing; and indeed very much of the wit of 
Lucian'^s work must be lost to us from our not knowing the on* 
ginals of the caricatures. In some cases we can conjecture them, 
and we shall see that he does not spare even Homer himself. 
There is, however, much amusement in the True History, if we 
consider it merely as a collection of monstrous falsehoods told with 
a grave face ; and in some parts it is adorned by much elegance 
of fancy. We confess that we can sometimes be childish enough 
to be pleased idmply with the marvellous, and, like Desdemona, 
** seriously incline to tales 

of Mitres viUt and desartB idl6» 
And of the cannibals that each other eat. 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

The demands of Lucian upon the faith of his readers are very 
small ; for he concludes his preface with the grave assurance, 
*^ I write, therefore, about tihmgs which I neither saw, nor suf- 
fered, nor heard from others, and which besides never had any 
existence at all, nor could ever possibly have happened ; where- 
fore those who meet with any account of them ought in no wise 
to believe them.*" 

With great solemnity he then goes on : " For once on a time 
having set out from the Columns of Hercules, and having suffered 
myseli to be carried into the western ocean, I was sailing with a 
favourable wind.*" On the second morning they meet with a 
tempest, which tosses them about fbr nine-and-seventy days. On 
the eightieth the storm subsides, and they come in sight of an 
island upon which they land. ^^ And having advanced about 
three stadia from the sea through the wood, we see a certain 
pillar made of brass, inscribed wim Greek characters, but indis- 
tinct and worn out, saying. Thus far came Hercules and Bacchus: 
and there were near it two footsteps on the rock, the one the size 
of an acre, the other less, as it appeared to me ; the less that of 
Bacchus, the other of Hercules * : having worshipped, therefore, 
we went on.^ This appears to be inde^ the l^d of Bacchus, 
.fpr they meet with a nver of wine, and there were fish in it, which 

• See Herod. L. i^. 
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mitte ihtm dtMpky tiH diev tempered <haoa by iAixjUg thfiln with 
W«tovfish. A little farther on too thqr meet with vines^ the 
stem« of which grow into the bodies of women, like the rqpreteota- 
taoii» in pietUren of Daphne half-tnuufcmued, with branches grow- 
ing from the ends of their fingers, and their heads ooY«red instead 
jtxf nair with tendrilsi leaves, and dusters. 

. After a misadventure whidbi makes them return hastily to their 
shipi they set sail* and are attacked by a storm still more terriUe 
thitifi the forma*, for they are carried up into ths air at least three 
thousiind stadia, and are driven along as if in a balloon. " And 
iiaving sailed in the air seven days and seven nights, on the eighth 
We see a certain great land in the air, like an island, shining and 
globular, and illuminated with a great light ; and having lH:wght 
our vessel to it, and ccMne to an anchor, we disembarkea. Upon 
looking oveat the country, we found it to be inhabited and cuki- 
Vatedk In the day, therefore, we saw nothing thence, but when 
night came on, there appeared to us other islands in the neigh* 
bourhood, some greater and some less, in their colour Uke fire ; 
and tome other earth below, which had cities in it, and rivais, and 
seasy and woods, and mountains. This, therefore, we conjectured 
to be the earth which we inhabit.^ It is probable that Ludan 
intended to ridicule the philosophers, who believed the Moon to 
be an inhabited world. We must go on, however, with his 
account of it The unfortunate travellers are apprdiended by 
the lUppogmB, These are men riding on enormous vultures, 
eeneraily witn three heads, and with quills longer and thidcer 
tibanthe mast of a merchant vessel. This vary effident hcursa- 
patrol, having met with the strangers in their circuit round tibe 
lunar wwld, carry them into the presence of their king. 

Einlyniion was engaged in a war with Phaethon, the soverdgn 
of the Sun, in consequence of an attempt to colonize the Morning 
Star» The strangers attend him into the field ; and an account 
follows of the number, equipment, and disposition of the forces. 
Ludan seems to have had his eye on sunilar descriptions in 
Herodotus, the account of the various nations which composed 
the army of Xerxes, and of their different arms, and the state- 
ment of the numbers and arrangement of the Gredan troops 
before the battle of Plataea. The phraseology, and a sUgnt 
touch of the Ionic dialect, betray the allusion; and there is 
someihin^ truly oriental in the familiarity with which he speaks 
c^ tens of thousands in all possible multiples, and in the long and 
sounding names of the Hippogjrpi, the Cenchroboli, the Scorodd- 
. machi, the Psyleotoxotas, the Anemodromi, the Strathobaiani^ 
and die Hippogerani; these are all various spedes of flying 
cavalry. In such a war it might be supposed that there would 
be little opportunity for the operation}^ of mfantry ; but this diffi* 

D2 
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culty is obviated ; for spiders, each of which is much bigger than 
any oi the Cyclades, weave a spacious web between the Wooa and 

•the Morning Star, which serves as a field of battle. Victory de- 

•dared at first for the armies of the Moon; and of the enemy, 

>< many were taken alive, and many were killed; and the blood 
flowed, much of it on the clouds, so that they were stained, and 

'impeared red, such as are seen among us at sun*set, and much 
also dropped upon the earth ; so that I conjectured, that it was 
perhaps m consequence of the occurrence of some such event long 

.9gp in the upper re^ons, that Homer supposed that Jupiter 
rained blood on occasion of the death of Sarpedon*.^ Just, now- 
ever, as they had erected their trophies, the face of affairs is 

: changed by the arrival of certain formidable allies of the people 
of the. Sun, the N^helocentauri, who are evidently the de- 
oendants of Ixion. Endymion and his forces are defeated with 
^reat loss ; ^ and, amongst the prisoners, are Ludan and two of 

^ his companions. The victors begin to build a great wall between 
the. Sun and Moon, in the style of the lines thrown up in the 
military operations of antiquity, so as to involve the latter in a 
perpetual eclipse. Endymion is thus compelled to sue i(x peace; 
and the treaty is given in the form of those reported by Thucy- 
dides, as follows : — 

( "Upon these terms the Sunnites and their allies made fan 
agreement with the Moonites and heir allies: that the Sunnites 
should take down the wall which they have interposed, and no 
longer make incursions into the Moon, but restore the prisoners 
also, each at an appointed ransom ; and that the Moonites shoidd 
leave the other Stars to be governed by their ovm lawSj and not 
wage war against the Sunnites, but that they should be allies to 
one another if any one attack them ; and that the king of the 
Moonites should pay tribute every year to the kii^ of flie Sun- 
nites, ten thousand jars of dew ; and that they should give of 
themselves ten thousand hostages, and make the colony sent to 
the Morning Star common ; and that any one else who chose 
might take part in it; and that they should engrave the treaty 
upon a pillar of amber, and set it up in the middle of the air 
upon the boundaries : and there swore, of the Sunnites, Pyro- 
mdes, and Therites, and Phlogius ; of the Moonites, Nyctor, and 
Menius, and Polylampes.'' 

Upon the return of Lucian and his companions, Endymion 
endeavours in vain to persuade them to stay with him, and at last 
dismisses them with haindsome presents: Before, however, we 
leave the Moon, we must notice some peculiarities of its inhabi- 
tants. One might ahnost imagine that Lucian intended to ridi« 

* 

, * lUadn. 459, . . 
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cule thos^ unHappy individuals, who are compelled,' xmditt pain 
of blindness, to walk about the world with a pair of spectacle on 
Aeir noses ; for he describes the Moonites as endowed with eyesy 
which they take out and keep in their pockets till they want memy 
and then put thetn in and see. Those who are unfortunate 
enouffh to lose their own, are obliged to borrow from their 
friends ; and the rich have frequently several spare eyes, which 
they lay by. From his describing the Moonites as vanishing into 
ah* when tney grow old, instead of dying, we might be tempted to 
conjecture that he had met with some msquisitions of the Jewidi 
doctors on the mode in which mankind would have been trans- 
lated if they had remained in Paradise ; and he clearly intends to 
ridicule some unlucky traveller, who had given too faithful an 
account of some animal of the opossum tribe, where he says that 
they use their bellies as a pouch, opening them, and putting in 
whatever they choose, and that their little ones, when they are 
cold, creep into them. 

The last wonder which he describes is a mirror, which, is placed 
over a well not very deep. " If then any one goes down into 
the well, he hears every thing that is said amongst us upon ther 
earth ; and if he looks into the mirror, he sees all cities and all 
nations, as if he were standing over each. Then I saw my family 
also, and all my country ; but whether they too saw me i cannot 
yet tell with certainty. But whosoever does not believe that 
these things ea^e thus, if ever he himself should come thither, he 
will know that I teU truth.*" 

In their voyage from the Moon into the ocean they arrive at a 
very singular place, Lychnopolis, or the City of Lamps. It is not 
easy to understand the aim of Ludan'^s satire in this ficticm ; 
unless perhaps he intended to ridicule those philosophers who 
held that the soul of man was of the nature of fire, and after 
death ascended to the sphere of Mther^ the purest and highest of 
the elements. " When we disembarked, we found no men, but 
many lamps running about, and spending their time in the forom 
and about the port ; some of them little, and as one may say, 
poor; but a few of the great and poweriFul very bright and 
shining. And there had been habitations made tor them, and 
lanterns for each individually ; and they had names like men ; 
and we heard them uttering voices; ana they did us no harm, 
but even invited us to partake of their hospitality ; but neverthe- 
less we were afr^, and none of us ventured to take either food 
or sleep. Their public buildings are erected in the middle of the 
city, where their governor sits all night long, calling each by his 
name; and whosoever does not answer is condemned to die, as 
having deserted his post ; and their death is to be extinguished 
****♦***♦ Here I recognised our lamp also ; and having 
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ibddressed him, I inquired about matters at home, Kow the^ wm^ 
and he told me every thing.** On the next day thev Mfll neai? 
the clouds, and see at a littk distance the dty of Nepheioeoe(r|rgia ; 
upon which Lucian ti^es occasion to vindicate tiie veracity of 
Aristophanes ; and in a day or two, as the wind subsides^ they 
descend gently upon the sea. 

Our travelfers seem always to be delivered from one adventure 
only to meet with another stiU more wonderful and perilf>ui. 
fti the second day after their return to the geefin, they nam 
swallowed, ^p and ail, by an enormous sea monster. It is not 
difficult to conjecture the story against which the ridieuk of 
Lucian is here oireeted. This part of the narrative is drawn out 
to a tedious length. The inside of the fish seems to be quite an 
inhabited and cultivated country. Besides various tribes, who 
may be considered as Aborigines, they find an old man and his 
son, who are the sinrvivors of a crew which had been swallowed in 
the same manner as themselves. With their assistance they kill 
the monster by burning the forests which grow within hiitf , and 
make thdr escape. Even during their residence in the fish they 
are not quite shut out from the light of heaven ; for the beast 
verv graciously gapes once every hour. 

During some of these yawns, they are witnesses to a sea-fight 
between two nations of men half a stadium in height, and saihnfl* 
in floating islands. The end of the description is perhaps worth 
transcribing. Our readers will remember the Leviathan of 
Milton; 

Ilim, haply slumberiii^ on the Norvray foaiQ^ 
The pilot of some small night-ibundered s^Sf 
Deemingf some island, oft as seanien tell. 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side under the lee, whOe qight 
Invests the sea, and wished mom delays 

^ But this is nothing compared to the use made of the Leviathan 
of Lucian. The victorious party " erected a tn^y of their 
island engagement, by suspending one of the enemy^s islands to 
a wooden post upon the head of the monster. And that night 
they lodged round about the beast, having made fast their halsers 
to him, and lying at anchor close by him ; for they use anchors 
also cf great size and strength, made of glass. Ana the next day 
they. sacrificed uj)on the monster, and buried their own men upon 
him, and sailed away.** 

In the Second Book of the History upon which we are now 
entering, there is a richer fancy and more refined wit than in the 
first part. Lucian, like aU professed deriders of the marvellous^ 
seems to have disbelieved much that was reaUy true. If Captain 
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FoRy^s Tvjmgo bud b^n perfcmaed in bis age, die adventUMUA 
navigator would bave fared no better thaa CtesUs or lambulu^. 
Hifl mirth has evidently been excited by aome account of the 
Northern Ocean ; for aom after his escape trorsx the monster, the 
sea is suddenly fmzen round the vessel) and they Uve for thirty 
days in a cave in the ice, and subsist upcm the fish whidi they 
dig utK Afterwards they meet, not indeed with ^^ seas of mJOUk;. 
aiul shine of amber,^ but with seas of milk and islands of cheese; 
and £Edl in mih the FheUopodes, a nation of men with cork feet« 
skimming fearlessly over the surface of the wafer. Right a head^ 
at the distance of about five hundred stadia, lay a low flat island. 
*^ And now we were near it, and a wonder^ air breathed round 
about us, such as the historian Herodotus says is exhaled from 
the Happy Arabia; for a sc^it struck upon our soises, as fragrant 
as if it flowed from the rose and the narcissus and the hyadndi, and 
lihes and violets, and the mvrtle begides, and the laiurel, and the 
blossoming vine.^ Milton nas seiz^ the same image, imd parti* 
cularized and dilated it with hia peculiar beauty and sublimity s 

As when to them who saH 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sab»an odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay ' 

Well pleased they slack their coarse, and many a leagfue 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 

By this sweet scent they are allured to approach more closely 
to the island. " There we saw on every side of it many spacious 
harbours, in which the water was perfectly smooth, ana rivers as 
clear as crystal flowing gently into the sea, and meadows besides, 
and woods, and singing birds, some warbling on the shores, and 
many upon the branches. And a light and pure air was dif^ised 
over the country ; and the woods waved gently with the fragrant 
galea breathing through them; and as the branches moved, a 
sweet continuous melody whispered from them, like the sound of 
flutes in the solitary fields.'^ Tney hmd ; but as they are advancing 
dirough a flowery meadow, they are seixed by a guard, bound 
with garlands of roaes» and led into the presence of the sova^eign 
of the country* They find now that they are in the Island of &e 
Blessed, and that they are to afmear before Bhadanuq^thus. They 
arrive just as Ajax is condemiMa to be put into the hands of Hip^ 
pocrates to be dosed with hellebore^ ana not to be re-admitted to 
the immortal btfiquet till he has recovered his senses* Som^ 
other causes are h^trd ; and at last they are called to give an fi(% 
count of themsdves. Th^ relate their history, and Bhadaman^ 
thus is mudb perplexed by the anival of liviDg men h this abode 
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of spirits. He holds a solemn council, at which amongst oflusn, 
Aristides assists. His final soitoioe, however, is wonderfully 
mercifdl : the punishment dt their profane curiosity is deferred 
till after their dkath, and they are allowed to remain sevoi months, 
upon the island, ^nd share in all the pleasures of the heroes* 

No sooner was this decision pronounced, than their diains of roses 
fell off spontaneously, and they were thus set at liberty, and con- 
ducted to the city, which is the scene of the Symposium of the. 
Blessed. The dty is all of gold, and surrounded with a wall of 
emerald : it has seven gates of cinnamon, each made of a single 
piece of the wood. The pavement is all of ivory. The temfHes 
of the gods are built of beryl ; and their altars are of the largest 
size, and each of a single amethyst. All round the city flows a 
river of the finest and most fragrant of scented oils. Their baths 
are magnificent buildings of crystal, and heated with fires of cin- 
namon ; and the bathing vessels, instead of water, are fiUed with 
warm dew. The description whidi Ludan gives dt the spirits of 
the blessed accords with the vulvar notion of ghosts, in represent- 
ing them as visible and as performing the functions of material 
beings, yet not sensible to the touch. Their dress is of materiak 
whioi would best suit such airy creatures, for they are clothed in the 
finest spiders^ webs dyed purple. With them there is neither night 
nor day ; but their hght is like the morning twilight before the 
rising of the sun. The imagination of Luaan has led him to the 
same thought which is so beautifully expressed in that most sweet 
and tender invocation to the spirit of a departed friend: 

Too solemn for day, too sweet for nisrht. 
Come not in darkness, come not in light ; 
But come in some twilight interim, 
When the gloom is soft, and the light is dim. 

Spring is the only season of the Happy Island, and Zephjnr the 
only wind. The country is adorned with every sort of fiower 
and plant ; the vines bear fruit every month ; the pomegranates 
and apples and other trees thirteen times in the year. The com 
produces loaves instead of grain ; and fountains of water, honey, 
milk and wine, and perfume, bubble up on every side. 

The banquet is held without the dty, in the Elysian plain. 
This is a most beautiful meadow, surrounded by a tluck wood of 
every sort rf tree, which overshadows the banqueters. They re- 
cline on couches of flowers, and are attended by the Winds, who 
perform every service but that of pouring out the wine. Around 
them grow immense trees of the very purest crystal, which in 
place of fruit bear cups and vases of every size and fai^on. 
These they pluck, and of their own accord they become fiill of 
wine. They do not wear garlands, but nightingales and other 
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mnaag \Mb pluck flowers horn the meadows, and let them faH, 
as uey fly over, fike a shower ci snow, andacoompany their fra- 
grant oflerings with the sweetest melody ; and thick cloudB draw 
up the perfume from the fowitains and the river ; and as they 
hang over the hanouet, they are pressed gently by the winds, and 
diaS it in drops nke dew: music and song are. not wanting at 
^Ae feast; the verses of Homer are sung by diorusses of boys and 
Tircins, to the music of Eunomus, and Arion, and Anacreon, 
and Stesichorus ; and when these cease, they are followed by a 
second chorus of swans, and nightingales, and swallows; and 
when these have sung, the whole wood oecomes melodious at the 
impulse of die Winds. It must not be forgotten that there are 
two fountains in the Elysian plains, of which all the guests drink 
before they place themselves at the banquet, the Fountains of 
Pleasure and of Laughter. 

Among the inhabitants of the Island of the Blessed are the 
Heroes,.uie Wise Men, and the most celebrated Philosophers. So- 
crates indeed is so argumentative, and contentious, ana ironical, 
that he is in danger of being turned out ; and Plato was not there, 
but was reportea to be dwelling in a Republic formed on his own 
model, and governed by his own laws. Lucian, in accordance 
with, his own philosophy, allots the most distinguished stations to 
Aristijmus and Epicurus : there were no Stoics there, for they 
were still climbii^ the steep hill of virtue ; and Chrydippus espe- 
cially was forbid&n to set foot upon the island, tiU he nad gone 
through four courses of hellebore. The Academicians were will- 
ii^ to come, but they were.waiting and considering, for they had not 
yet clearly ascertained whether there were such an island or not. 

Lucian had many conversations with Homer, and learned from 
him that he was in fact a Babylonian ; but he does not seem to 
have gained much more information from him. The tranquillity 
of the Happy Island was for a short time disturbed by the appre- 
hension of an invasion from some of the impious, who had escaped 
ftom their place of punishment, under the command of Phalaris 
and Busins and other formidable leaders; they are defeated, 
however, by the Heroes. The prize of valour is adjudged to So- 
crates, andhe is presented with a large and beautiful park, where he 
establishes a Necracademia, or Academy of the Dead ; and Homer 
writes an epic poem, on the war. But another event happens, 
which affects our travellers more nearly, and hastens their dismissal 
from the island. Cinyrus, the youth whom they had found in the 
fish, and who had escaped with them, falls in love with Helen. 
" Still in our ashes live our wonted fires:'' Helen cannot resist, 
and runs away with him. The fugitives are pursued by fifty of 
the heroes in a bark of Asphodel, overtaken just as they are en- 
terii^ the sea of milk, and brought back. The new Paris and 
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his accomplices are scourged with mallow and sent off to the abbdai 
of the impious, and Ludan and the rest of the crQW compelled to 
q^uit the island. 

In their Toyage they pass by the countries set apart for the pu- 
nishment of the wicked. On one of these they bund, and witness 
the suiFerings of their late companion Cinyrus : they see many 
other culprits, <^ but those enduml the sev^est punishments who 
had been guilty of falsehood in their lifetime, or who had written 
histories which were not true; among whom were Ctesias^tht 
Cnidian, and Herodotus, and many others : when therefore I saw 
these, I had good hope for the future ; for I was not oonscious to 
myself of ever having told a falsehood.*" They next came in sight 
of the Island of Dreams, which for some time seems to retreat be- 
fore them ; they land at last about twilight, and proceed to the 
city, and find it embosomed in a thick wood, in which the only 
trees are huge poppies and mandragoras, with multitudes of bats 
dinging to the branches. The aty is surrounded by a wall re- 
sembling a rainbow, and has not only the odebrated gates of horn 
and ivarV) but two others of iron and brick, which open upon the 

Slain of Stupor, and from which all frightful and mimlenms 
reams issue. At the ri&ht hand of the prindpal entrance i» 
the temple of Night, and on the left the palace of Sleep. In 
the ndast of the forum is the fountain of Drowsiness, and 
near it are the temples of Deception and Truth. Our voyagers 
are kindly received and splendidly entertained by the Dreams ; 
and some were even transported by them to their own country, 
and permitted to see their fri^ids and relaticms, but they are 
obHged to return on the same day. 

They visit next the island of Calypso, and present to her a let- 
ter from Ulysses, which he had wntten without the knowledge of 
Penelope, and in which he expresses his anxiety to escape from the 
happy island and to return to his beloved goddess. As they pro- 
ceed on their voyage they are attacked by {»rates sailing in ressek 
made of gourds hollowed out ; but the enemy is called c^by an 
attack from another maritime people, who sail in wahiut sbeils. 
They next meet with men, who are all, like Arion, riding upon 
dolphins ; and at night they run foul of the floating nest of a Hal- 
cyon, sixty stadia in circumference : to this bird even Ae roc of 
tne Arabian Nights would appear diminutive. The Halcyon flies 
away with a lamentable cry, and nearly sinks the ship with the 
rush of her wings ; and' in the morning they land on the nest, and 
find it built of trees, with five hundred eggs in it. They soon 
after fall in with a floating forest, so thick that they are obliged to 
drag the ship over the tops of the trees*. It is easy to guess the 

* We cannot vow t«Ilhow manreUous might be the relations of the historians 
and travellers whom Lucian parodies. We have, however, a convincing proof 
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original of the next portent that they meet with, a chasm in the 
sea, with the water standing like a predpioe cm e^ch side. At 
last, however, they discover a bridge of water, and cross the gulf 
in »Eifety : they land finally upon an island inhabited by women,^ 
who receive them with great cordiality, and each conducts one as a 
guest to her own house. The suspicions of Luoian, however, are. 
mused by seeing some human bones and skulls lying about ; and 
on a closer examination he discovers that his hostess has the hoofs 
of an 9SS ; he attacks her, therefore, and binds her, and she 
confesses that they live upon human flesh, mid when they have 
feasted their guest? and lulled them to sleep, devour them in the 
night. L\ician alarms his companions ; but his prisoner melts 
away into water, which becomes blood when he plunges his sword 
into it. Soon after they have left this island, they are wrecked 
upon a land, which they coiuecture to be the continent on the 
farther side of the ocean, or (as the translators have rendered it) 
the land of the Antipodes : and here the history suddenly breakar 
off 

Th^ French translator, D^Ablancourt, has given a continua- 
tion of it, but he has not caught the spirit of his (»iginalw {le ha$ 
disregarded Lucian^s desi^ of parodying the wonderful narrations 
of more serious writers ; and by attempting, as he imagined, to 
put more meaning into his prodmies, he has converted most of them 
mto frimd and cliunsy aUegones. There is spme fkncy iti his 
description ofthe kingaom of the Ammals, and of the solemn levee 
whidi is held by their sovereign the Phoenix. It has not the ele^ 

Bint humour of that very pretty fancy-piece. The Pea^ocH at 
cme, but in its general character it bears a striking resemhlanoe 
to it. There is some imagination also displayed ih the cc«cluding 
adventures in the Island of Magic ; but the appearance of the 
Evil One under the form of a he-goat, the rites oi nis worshippers^ 
the signing of a contract with blood, and other details, are not at 
all ch^icm. D^Ablancourt, however, has imitated Lucian hap- 
tttly in one instance, and that is his accotmt of the Pygmies, which 
he Aas borrowed with some ludicrous exaggeration from the Indian 
history of Ctesias. H. M. 

that eren this prodigy mig^ht powihlj he a very allovrahle caricature. One of 
the commentators on Lucian has quoted a patsaij^e from Jos. Acosta's history 
of the Inities. " One of our brothers, a man worthy of credit, related to us, 
that having lost his way in the mountains, without knowing in which direc- 
tion he ought to fi'o, he found himself in the midst of bushes, so thick, that he 
was oblij^ed to wuk upon them, without setting his feet to the ground, for the 
8p9ce of a fortnight.*'— rB. iv. c. 90. 
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VISIT TO COWPER'S FAVOURITE VILLAGE. 

I HAVE long been an enthusiastic admirer of Cowper; and for 
years past I have promised mvself the pleasure of visiting the 
scenes which are so vividly pamted in the Tet&k^ That was the 
first Poem I read with real pleasure ; there was a charm in it 
which I felt, and beauties which I appreciated, lon^ before I could 
give an orthodoidcal ^< reason for me delight which was in me i*^ 
but poetry is not the only subject on which we are lovers, before 
we are critics. Early in the present summer I induced a friend 
(a worshipper at the same shrine) to accompany me in my pU. 
ffrimage to Weston. A moming^s ride fi*om the Metropolis 
brought us to Olney^ a long lonely country-town, which certaiidy 
owes to Cowper whatever interest it possesses. Ihe house which m 
occupied for nearly twenty years stands in a comer of the msffket* 
place ; it is an ola-fashioned brick building, and both in struc- 
ture and situation is as unpoetical as any matter-of-fact person 
could desire. At present it is inhabited by a booksell^ : the hall 
in 'which Puss and Tiney (those fortunate hares that ^^ had a 
friend^) were accustomed to sambol, is now used as the shop ; on 
the left hand is the little parlour in which the Task was written ; 
behind the house is the garden opening into the ^^ Guinea Field,^ 
which separates the poef s premises from the vicarage, and admits 
Olney'S tall spire into the view ; the summer-house, ^^ not bigger 
than a sedan chair,^ his favourite retreat during the milder season, 
and ^^ in which he wrote to his friends and the public,^ is still 
standing, interesting, though in ruins. It appears, that during 
the latter part of Cowper's residence at Olney, and particularly 
while he was composing the Taskj his usual wjQk was to the adjoin- 
ing village of Weston, through the pleasure grounds of Sir George 
Throckmorton, to which he was allowed constant access. This 
walk he has described in the " Sofa,'' and any body who will 
take the trouble of making a few local inquiries, with the book in 
his hand, may easily trace the poet's steps. The distance £rom 
01ne}r to Weston is little more than a mile ; for some way the 
path is on a gentle ascent, overlooking ^^ the windings of the di- 
ver Ouse," till you gain die summit : 

** How oft upon yon eminence our pace ^ 

'* Hath slackened to a pause, and we have borne 
*' The mfflingf wind, scarce conscious that it blewT 

The beautiful lines which follow contain a faithful representation 
of the view from this spot. To the right, at a considerable distance 
from the lane, stood the PeasanCs Nest^ " oft have I wish'd the 
peaceful covert mine,'' Alas ! the cottage " perch'd upon th^ 
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green-hill top,^ and the << branching ehns that overhung the 
Siatch,^ have disapp^u^ together. On the elevated scite the 
proprietcHT has erected a neat fimn-house, which for the mere pur- 
poses of habitation may be well enough ; but they who remember 
the former cottage must needs sigh ! The scenes which are por^ 
trayed in sudi glowing, colours in the continuation of the Sofa^ 
are all within the enclosure of Weston Park : the colonnade— the 
rustic bridge— »the glen«— the alcove — the avenue — ^the wildemesS) 
and more need not be said in their praise, than that they do not 
disappoint the expectation raised by the poet^s description. 
Considering that a period of nearly forty years has elapsed since 
the puUication of the Task^ I was agreeamy surprised to find that 
die landscape still retains so much of its original character ; sd 
many of the prominent features with which the poem has inade \A 
fSEttnuiar. Enough certainly remains to establish its identity. 
Some aUowanoe of course is to be made for poetical anbellishm^it $ 
aind siune for the author^s attachment to his favourite village ; and 
it is tiie allowance thus claimed which gives to the place its pecu- 
Mar charm, the conviction that it is still Catrper*^ Weston. 

It is impossible to linger in such a scene ydthout connecting 
with it the whole of his mteresting story. The present is forgot- 
ten in the past^^we turn from his Task to his Life — ^* we sink 
the poet in the friend.^^ In this grove, where he so often wan- 
dered*-his silait retreat in the lumrs of affliction — ^he is still pre- 
amt to the imagination. In a memorable passage in << Retire'- 
menJT he has supplied (/is I have always thought) a melancholy 
outline of hims^ 

" Look where he comes, — ^in this embowered alcove 
" Stand close concealed — and see a statue move — 
" Lips busy, and eyes iix'd — ^foot falling^ 8lo\r, 

Arms hangings idly down, hands clasp'd below—* 

Interpret to the marking eye distress, 
" Such as its symptoms can alone express I*' 

Leaving the pleasure-grounds, we entered the village of Wes- 
ton Underwooa, which Cowper has described ^^ as one of the 
prettiest in England.^ Unquestionably he has rendered it one iA 
the most interesting. Its tranquil and sequestered situation— its 
cultured scenery, with which his eye had long been familar, and 
the air of comfort which the benevolence of an. amiable family 
then gave (and still continues to give) to the line of humble cot- 
tages, must have been powerful recommendations to Aim. At 
the extremity of the village, and nearly opposite the diurch, is 
Weston Lodge ; it is a cheerful and convenient house, and has 
. undei^ne little alteration since the poet^s time ; but the garden 
of which he speaks so frequentiy, and with so much pleasure, has 
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btai crurihr n^keted. To thi% Us favourite tmdmm^ he xe* 
lBOv«d in June) 1786, and remained there during the nine follow* 
ing yeank Her^ he flattered himself that he might find peace in 
the evening of Ub life, and, at last, ^^ a safe retreat 

** Beneath ike tarf which he had often trod.** 

ISut the fearful malady which had darkened ao many of hia 
earliar yaara-^which excluded him from society^ and imfaittered 
hia solitude-^which debarred him from the pleasures of this lifei 
and elouded his himes of the 7i£Xt — ^pur&ued its victim to the last* 
for many^ a Icmg aay> and many a week, his eyes were shut to 
the beauties of creation around him ; and his ears deaf to the 
iaelody of rural soundg, and ^^ sweeter music of a virtuous 
friend.^ He was denied his last wish : he died r^note from the 
home of his choice, and foimd a grave among strangers ! . Then 
were intervals indeed ci sunshine in his chequered day ; and it is 
toot the least cUrious aniong the many interesting phenomoia aU 
tending abatadon of mind, that dunng these seascms oi rtepite» 
he was capable of such I%h intellectual exertion ( he waa ocMl^ 
aeibus that it wia only by continued employment that his mhid 
could be prevmted from turning vindictively on itsdf ; aAd <^ thai 
way madness lay.'^ It was thus that sevmd of his works W^ne 
undertaken, not indeed in the twilight of his intellect, but undar 
the sad fi^eboding of fbture ill ; and to this impresAni they ma^ 
probably owe vamii of the soft and melancholy flouring wfaidb it 
shed over them. 

While He was livings he was known to the world only as an 
author ; ambitious indeed of success, but almost alarmed when 
he had attained it. The voice of fame was wafted to the inter- 
esting recluse in his solitude, and dearly was it welcome to him ; 
yet ev«i that powerful stimulus could not draw him from 
the lowly roof of his retirement. But the veil which concealed 
him from the public eye has long since been withdrawn: his 
poems, with which he was immediately identified (for they bear 
the broad marks of originality end truth) had introduced mm fa- 
vourably to the worH; and every one who could appreciate 
fenuine poetry, and English feeling, found that he haa an im- 
nown friend m the author of the Task : when his Letters were 
published, and in that delightful &rm of auto<*biograpby (if I 
may so term it) he was permitted to tell his own affecting story ; 
the impression previously made in his favour was powerfully ocm- 
firmed ; the charm was complete. It was then seen that he had 
been drawing, not from imagination, but nature^— diat the lovely 
home scenes with which he mid enridhed his poem, and delighted 
his readers, had been realized in the happier moments of his own 
lifer^that in the portraits which he had ^diilnted of the genenxia 
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ftattDflft ttnd scrfkar dmrifiM^ whkii ameliorate ]if«,b0 ^^ had drawn 
from himself/^ and that while with a tremblipg hand h» ^* struck 
thedeep sorrows of his lp«»^ be was suffering ^ in patient wretch* 
edness at home.^ 

f» I could not expect, at this late period^ to gather any fresh par- 
ticulars of his life or character, but a natural ciuiositY led me to 
the few individuals still living in the neighbourhooa who were 
intiniately acquainted with him. To them I am indebted not 
only for the patient kindness wi& which the^ answered a seriei of 
minute questions, but, for the readiness with which they com- 
municated to me several circumstances connected with the poet^s 
habits^ which were probably deemed too trivial to be recoraed in 
Mr. Hayley^s work : one of these individuals, a favourite and 
faithful domestic, lived with Cowper dining the whole of his 
residence at Weston, and now occupies a beautiful cottage in the 
village. He has built a summer-house in his garden in honour of 
his Gonented master; and he has there inscribed the stanzas 
which were originally written for the ^^ Moss-house in the Shrub- 
bery.'' It was in his " favourite village'' that Cowper was best 
known ; and, as a necessary consequence, most beloved ; the 
]X)or found in him a friend ; and the afllicted a onnforter *. his 
iHDiee was femiliar to their cottages in consblation and In prayer ; 
his hand relieved their wants ; his own means were indeed very 
limited ; but he was the distributor of more extensive bounty^ 
as the agent of one, in whom benevolence was an ha*editary 
virtue, 

** I mean the maii» who, when the distant poor 
« Need help, deniei them nothing but his name/* 

I have hitherto been speaking of Cowper as a man, I am little 
qualified to speak of him as a poet, but I shall always consider 
that the literature of our country is indebted to him for the 
^nest and purest specimen of blank verse produced since the days 
of Milton. In the reign of Charles II., which has been absurdly 
called the Augustan age (in compliment, I suppose, to ^^ the 
thousand gentkmen who wrote with ease") the poetic^ taste of 
th<| country became .greatly vitiated ; Shakspeare, Spoiser, and 
Milton, the three mast^-spirits of their times, were ^^ Idft in 
dust to rest," and' the laureates of wit and ribaldry were wor- 
shipped in their stead. And it had been well for the best in- 
terests of his people, if the return of that profligate prince had been 
marked by no other depravation of national taste. In the suc- 
ceeding reigns, the French schocJ, with its monotonous cadeiicies * 
and meretricious ornaments, was gradually adopted; and the 
genius of poetry was nearly sacrificed to the aft, A line of de^- 
nuvcation was drawn to distinguidh the land of poetry from tht 
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Teat of creati<m ; beyond this chknerical boundary^ ^^ the ehar« 
tered libertines of nature^^ were fcxrbidden to stra^, and within it 
they were required to speak in a dialect of their own. It was 
reserved for Cowper to cast off these inglorious trammels, and 

•' Veatigpia Orseca 
** Ausus dcserere, et celebrnre ddmestica facta;" 

to re-assert the free rights of his brethren, and to produce a poem 
em^atically English. 

The peculiar beauties of the Task^ — the rare union of strength 
and simplicity, vigour of thought, and tenderness of feeling; the 
accurate delineation of those pure affections of domestic enjoy- 
ments which are endeared to us by all the associations of early 
life; and the happy transitions from melancholy to playfulness, 
have been long and generally acknowledged : 

" Hope and fear alternate swayed his breast, 
'* Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
*< Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
" Now hide, and now reveal, the sun/* 

It has been objected as a fault in the Task (for, as Dr. John^ 
son said of Cooper*s Hill^ ^^ if it be maliciously inspected it will 
not be found without iis faults'") that in the vein of satire which 
pervades the poem there is more acrimony and bitterness than is 
reconcileable with the mild and gentle character of its author. 
Of this he appears to have been in some measure conscious ; for 
when the words of Pliny were applied to his former volume, 
^^ Multa tenuiter, multa sublimiter, multa venust^, multa tener^, 
multa dulciter, miUta cum bile^ he readily acknowledged that 
the latter part was very true. " Yes, yes, there are miuta cum 
bile.^— (Hayle/s Life, vol. I. p. 381.)— With a mind of fe- 
minine purity, and feeUngs painmlly acute, he regarded the folly 
and miseries of the world from wmch he had retreated, not as 
an indifferent spectator, but as one who still felt a brother^s 
sympathy for his kind — 

" I was born of w<Mnan, and drew milk 
** As sweet as charity from human breasts : — 

And his reproof, '^ when most severe and mustering all its force,^ 
was breathed in sorrow, rather than in anger. 

From a superficial view of this subject. Miss Seward was led to 
prefer a^nst Cowper the heavy charge of Misanthropy \ a 
charge which requires no comment here ; for it stands r^ted 
by the whole tenor of his Ufe ; non magna loquimur^ sed 
vjvimus. That the fair critic of Litchfield, die professed admirer 
and imitator of Doctor Darwin^ should have found litde to ocnqi^ 
mend in the style of Cowper, was natural enough. She had 
been educated in another school of poetry, and formed her priiK 
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dfikg of taste pa « vcfy diffarent model. The muse of tlie Ta^k 
(to borrow an illustration from Goldsmith) is ^^ unadom'^d and 
plain ;^ fresh in youth and loveliness, and ^^ secure to please.^ 
The L{idu we meet in the ^^ Botanie Garden^ has repaired her 
smiles and awakened every grace, at the toilet of art ; but alas ! 
there is ^^ a chann beyond the reach of art.^ The period at 
which that matchless charm (young beauty^s transitory flower)^ 
begins to fade, the Sylphs have wisely concealed, even froui 
female solicitude ; but when it has passed away, the fairest pre* 
tenders (and Darwin'^s muse can ranlc no higher) shine forth, '^ in 
all the glaring impotence of dress !^ Considered as a didactic 
poem, the Task is remarkable for the same earnestness and since- 
rity, which formed such principal ingredients in the poet^s cha- 
racter : it is singularly free from that morbid and querulous a&ch 
timentality , of which, in our own time, we have had too many spe« 
dmens. The moral lessons it inculcates, and the warning voice in 
which it speaks to our feelings and prejudices, may ^^ sound 
immusical m Volscian ears,^ and doubtless many a gay and gentle 
reader has thrown aside the book, with the same feeling which 
Lord Peterborough expressed, on leaving the venerable Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, ^^ Fenelon is a delicious creature, but I was 
obliged to force myself from him, as soon as I possibly could^ 
else he would have made me pious r If mere popularity had been 
the object of Cowper^s ambition, the highest Guerdon he pro- 
posed to himself, assuredly he would have adopted a di£Perent 
coturse : he would have spoken of his country with the enthusiasm 
of one who loved her, not only in spite q/*ner faults (*^ Perfiday 
sed qUamvis perfida^ cara tamen^) but for those very faults ! 
He would have joined the chorus of Optimists in proclaiming the 
virtues and triumphs of his a^ : he would have palliated the 
vices he could not defend, and nattered the prevailing foibles of 
the day. It is enough to say that he was actuated by nobler 
motives ; and if (under their influence) he viewed, with impa- 
tience, the busy triflers who waste life, and with severity, the 
corrupt sycophants who disgraced his country, let those motives 
plead his apology. 

But in order to form a just estimate of his character (»i this 
point, something must be conceded -to his religious, and something 
to his political, opinions. Inheriting the politics of his family, he 
was ^ constitutional Whig ; and I trust the day is yet distant 
when to have adopted the principles of Lord Chancellor Cowper^ 
** clarum et venerabile nomen," will be deemed a reproach to any 
man. Of his religion this is not the place to speak ; if it be 
thought that the principles of which he was the eloquent advo- 
cate are " too high for iis^ let it be remembered that they were 
practically illustrated by him ; he lived up to the standard which 
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he propoBed to his i^ers. That a life regulated by the§e prfai- 
dpiesi, and spent in the practice of those mild and unobtrusive 
virtues which " are more felt than seen,'' should have heea, for 
the most part, a life of sorrow and dejection, is a fact on which 
it is paiiiful to dwell ; it is still more painful to think that the 
i-anedy for these sufferings was always at hand, not withheld, but 
misapplied. Reasoning a priori, one would say, that in a case 
like his, with a frame of body originally delicate, and impaired 
by disease, a nervous system fearfiuly disordered, and a mind cast 
in too fine a mould for so rough a world, the pure and con-> 
solatory religion of Christianity offered the only effectual cure ; 
that the hopes of another life were a necessary cordial to sustain 
him in his passage through this. Experience has shewn the truth 
ei this reafloning. In his better days, when his faculties had 
burst through the clouds by which they were so frequently ob- 
scured, he sought consolation and founa it, in the mercy of his 
God; it is a vulgar error to suppose, ** that much religion 
caus^ his malady,'' the truth rather is, that his malady perverted 
his religion; it poisoned the fountain of comfort at its source. 
One of the happiest seasons of his life was while the Task was 
in progress ; at no time did the flame of devotion bum brighta*. 
It guided the benighted wanderer into the paths of peace ; and 
I would add (to shew that they who confound Chnstian piety 
with ascetic moroseness cannot plead the example of Cowper,) at 
no time was he more alive to the innocent pleasures, and endear^ 
ing charities of life. It is delightful to contemplate his domestic 
scene at such moments as these ; to see him in the full enjoy- 
ment of his talents, retaining, after he had passed the meridian 
of life, much of that playfulness and vivacity which makes its 
first opening so joyous, and repaying, by unremitting kindness, 
his obligations to that amiable mend, who had ministered to him, 
through all his sufferings, with a tenderness and fidelity of which 
woman alone is capable ! The voice which had so longthimdered 
in his ear, and marred his happiness, " Actum est de te 
periisti ! " was heard no more, out " in strains as sweet as 
angels use, the gospel whispered ' peace.'^ " I have no dottbf, 
(said he, in a letter to one of his oldest friends) it will be seen 
when my days are closed, that I served a master who. would not 
suffer me to waiit aay thing that was good for me. He said to 
Jacob, " I will surely do thee good," and this he said not for his 
sake only, but for ours also, if we trust in him. This thought 
relieves me from the distress I should also suffer in my present 
circumstances, and enables xue to sit down peacefully on the 
wreck of my fortune," 
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Qui veteies fagos, nova quam spectacula mavis 

Cernere! Calphvrnii ficLoa. Vll.4. 



THE RETBOSP^CTIVB REVIEW. 

A ftSYifiw of a review may jwhaps be considered eontntj to iki^ 
etiquette observed among critics ^ and &cm us, especially eoates^ 
as we are with the Betrospectivey by our mutual relation to' ^mt 
venerable parent whose countenance illustrates its title-pi^ sudb 
conduct may appear as indecorous as that of a lively damsdl of 
sixteen criticising the air, person, and disposition of her elder amit 
graver.«yed sister. To which we re|dy^ that the whole system of 
xeviewing is grounded on make-believe ^bl more ficticxi, wfaieh wo 
may respect or not as we think fit ; and the iarm in question, mom 
especially (that of avoiding all allusicm to what an honourable 
member may have said in any other of the critical houses,) is OM 
of those unmeaning ceremonies to which w% hke our ^cell^ot 
iriend Kenelm Digby, Eisq., have a special antipathy, and whidb 
has already been broken through more than once ih letter as wdll 
as in spint. Besides, the Retrospective has iiothing,: except thtf 
form and title, incoinmon with that ipedes of production, which^ 
under the name of Review has been spreading itself Uke a Udboi: 
over the stuface of our national literature. It looks disdainfully 
down on contemporary things. Its concerns are with th« wise 
and witty of old^ 

Quorum Flaminia tegiiar Cinis stque Latina: 

who lived ifl the ages when political economy was not, when lak^ 
and eockn^ schools were a sound unheard, when the interioi* of 
Africa was a " marvel and " a mystery,'' and the Scotch novels 
existed only in their subjects. As to the dther part of the objection,, 
we can only give our critical word for it, that we mean to be im- 
paEitial. And if, after all, some captious readers should still demur^ 
they m^ console themselves with the reflection, that (like Gold- 
smith^s story of the Good Man) it will not hold them long ; our 
Mention beiiig to say our little say in as few words as possible. 

The Retrospective Review^ then, as our readers are aware, is a 
ilttacdlany dedicated exclusively to the literature of past ages. 
Its objects are to recal the public attention to works unaeservedly 
negl€d:ed; to extract, from books worthless in the^iinain, sucn 
passages as deserve preservation; to supply analyses lof others: 
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which are valuabk only for their matter, and the bulk and im* 
necessary tediousness of which unfits than for general jperusal ; and 
lastly, to furnish a series of extracts from the writers of our 
own and other nations, with historical and critical notices of the 
authcnrs, thus forming a comjdete history of modem literature*. 
The form of a review has been adopted, as most oonfoHnable to the 
popular taste. 

Of the utility of most of the objects here proposed, few, we 
imagine, will entertain any doubt. That there is a vast accu- 
mulation of literary matter remaining to us from former ages, un* 
known, or only partially known to the general reader, and yet 
deserving to be so, even those whose researches (like our own^ 
have been but partial, will agree with us ; so much so, indeed 
that instead of a work like the present being in danger of a speedy 
conclusion from the limited nature of its materials (an apprdiension 
whidi we have more tiian once heard expressed) it wouia seem that 
the difficulty lay rather in selecting from among the multitude ; so 
wide is the circle which its inquines embrace, comprehending all 
modem languages, all ages from the revival of literature to the 
dose of the eighteenth century, and almost all manner of subjects; — 
philosophy, history, antiqmties, travels, poetry, the drama, and 
thoxigh last, not least, the biography and letters of eminent men, 
whether statesmen, scholars, or authors. Fifty years ago, such a 
position would have required a proof; at {N*esent, it may safely 
be assumed. Whatever else time may have failed to teach us, it 
has taught us the value oS the past We do not now consider 
ourselves as bom merely for the present^s sake; our minds 
formed, and our tastes modelled, exclusively by the thingisl 
which surround us ; all that has gone before, with Uie exception 
of a scanty edge of border-ground, appearing to us a strange and 
wild p^ion, fiSed with unknown products, unfamiliar sounds, and 
bdngs with whom we have little more than a nominal affinity ; 
and brooded over by an ungenial atmosphere which repels us at our 
y&ty entrance. We are no longer content to nestle in the com-; 
fortable wrapping of common habits and prejudices. We haVe 
ventured to peep out of our shell, and put forth our feelers. We 
have discovered that the actions, manners^ and opinions of our an- 
cestors may be studied with some advantage ; and that,"* however 
much the mime-work of their writings may differ from what cus- 
tom has rendered acceptable to us, those writings contain no small 
Sortion both of profit and of rational delight, to such as are not 
eterred by the seeming upcouthness of their aspect from entering 
into familiarity with them. An antiquary is no longer, as in the 

* Another object was specified in the original advertisement, that of establish- 
ingf a repository for bibliographical notices, and extracts from interesting manu- 
scripts ; this, however, appears to have been in a g^reat measure dropped. 
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days dT Thomas Heame, the object of popular ridicule and ni^ 
lect ; the old jests on the subject are nearly worn threadbare. 
We are rather in danger of erring on the contrary sijl^ ; the 
industry of our scholars has sometimes been wasted on what was 
of little worth ; in the joy, perhaps in the vanity, of our discovery^ 
we have occasionally set too high a valu^ on our new found trea- 
siu*es, and made our old writers the objects of hyperbolical pane* 
gyric and indiscriminate imitation. Still we are disposed. to 
welcome the change, both for the beneficial effects it is calculated 
to produce on the general intellect, and as a symptom of national 
^irit ; even as in Germany a mb^e extended research into the 
hterary treasures of the country, and a desire of illustrating their 
obscurities, have been among the manifestations of that revived 
patriotism which has done so much, and will hereafter do still 
more for that great nation. Were we writing expressly on thia 
subject, we should qualify the above remarks with some necessary 
linutaticMDS ; our only object, however, was to show that the turn 
which public taste had taken was such as to render an undertaking 
like the present desirable, and to warrant its success ; a success 
which would be otherwise unaccountable, in a work whidh gratifies 
no temporary curiosity, pampers no modem taste, and administers 
no stimulants to party passion. These latter observations, of 
course, apply only to that part of the Review which is apprwii- 
ated to English hterature ; but the increased interest which nas 
lately been taken in that of foreign nations, and which may b^ 
considered as a collateral effect of the same disfrianchisement fixHa 
prejudice, will also find no small gratification here; though we 
could wis^ that a greater proportionate space had been allotted to 
this division. 

The arrangement, <»: rather the want of arrangement in this 
work will appear to many readers a considerable defect, the articles 
being arroD^ged promiscuously as in an ordinary review, without 
s^ard to subjects, dates, or languages. This must necessarily 
be productive of confusion and difiiculty to such as wish to study 
the respective.branches of literature in a regular order. It is not 
a sufficient answer to this objection, to say that the f(»in of the 
work rendered this inevitable ; its form might have been modified^ 
so as to admit the arrangement desired. This subject, as may be 
su{q)osed, has not escaped the notice of the editor. In the review 
of Skelton^s works (vol. vi. 337) he has entered into an explanati<m 
of his reasons for adopting this plan. We ^ve his words, an4 
leave the reader.to decide* : — 



* There are however a few instances in which a regfular chronological ar« 
ranfrem^nt is obsen'ed; as in the Ttduable series of papers on the ancient 
^English drama, 



'* There are musj cogent reatont for not pmrsuing the order of liae in the^ 
our notices of the authors of ag^es gone hy. One. amonff others, i8,-^hat such 
an arrangement would lose us many a good critique ; for ve should onlj he 
'able to accept the offers of those who had chosen a subject suited in time as 
vdl as in subject For .our readers must not imagine that we are eome par- 
^ular few who devote ourselves to the studies necessary for establishing and 
adoEiiiag a work of this kind, and who might just as well commence at the be^ 
ginning as well as any where else, and thus pioneer our way throueh all the 
rubbish of antiquity, and arrive at, the remarkable and the interestntsr by re^ 
nilar approaches. This mode has been recommended to us by more than.one 
$iild anonymous friend, but suchinctividuals have however mistaken the nature 
of our constitution. They who will cast an eye over our contents, and 
give but a peep into the various styles of writing, and different modes of 
tninking, in our volumes, will readily perceive that we are not a body organize^ 
In the most regular fashion ; and that we by no means proceed on any settM 
and determinate plan. A great number of our articles have been written by 
thoi^e who had a decided partiality for the author they were reviewing, whose 
beauties had long been intimately known, to them, and had oft^n, perhaps, 
afforded a consolation and a resource. While this circumstance may give 
somewhat of an euiogical character to our work, it assures a vivid feeling and 
relish for the subject, and very frequently a spirit in the expression, ana de* 
light in the analysis of it, which we may, with 4>oldnes8, contrast to the Ufa* 
jessness which the necessity of proceeding in a regular chronological seriee 
would hnye nepessarily produced. In our literary and friendly intercourse, 
it is no uncommon occurrence to meet with lovers of old English books ; 
amongst these, we almost invariably find each has some two or three favouriteii. 
• The temptation of spreading the fame of a dear but antiquated, and perhapi, 
. obseKtns triend ; of dwelling upon his character ; retracing the semrce of the 
.pleasure he has felt in his society ; and dragfging into Hght those hidden and 
' (BeivCet virtues, only known to himself ; is generally too much for him who has 
a real attachment ; and he, at length, yields to gracing our pages with as ac- 
curate In portrait, as his art and teal will permit htm to take. Besides, we 
iMive long tasks in the performance of our duty, which cannot tkil to be 
rtittbnded ^th stMne p«Mrtion of weariness and disgust ; so that^ unless we were 
privileged to light now and then upon a (lower, though not in the beaten path» 
we should be inclined to throw up our labours at once.** 

But the ti^e Talue of the work) aft^ all, oondsts in Ha mttraots. 
In sayiBig this we haye no intenticm of disparaging the original 
Infttter, whieh, as will be. seen hereafter, is enaracteriaed by cxmri- 
derable (though teat the most part imp^ect and inaecurate) iaSfXi^ 
inibtibny by g^^neral good feehng, and in one or two instances by 
origuial talent of a ratha* high cHrder. This, however, is the mere 
outer-coi»t c^the design ; Sie modem gateway, by which we ap- 
pronch the tre^uir of select antiquities. To provide a regukiiy 
fecUriihg store- of salutary and r^eshing food for the general 
mihd ; to replace the frivolous and pernicious excitements with 
which the diseased taste of the pubue is constantly behig pam- 
pered, by a well-chosen selection of passages from works apptov^d 
by time, embodying the solid sense, and information, and just 
feeUng of the best part of our ancestors, their grand conceptions, 
^e beauties of tiheir poetry, and the aaUque richer and graces of 
#lkeir English, thus providing a fund of intellectual reoreatioii which 
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flb&U be nfiithar inflammatory, nor enerratiiig, nor perveniye (3i 
sound knowledge, nor injurious to the taste, but, on the contrary^ 
A&U have a rectifying tendency in all these respects ; this^ as it i» 
one of the leading purposes of the work, so it is in our estimation 
beyond all companson the most important ; and it is for the sake 
of this that we have thought the Retrospective Review worthy of 
recommendation to our readers. It is tms which renders it more 
iiistruetiye, and, to a healthy and well-judging mind, even more 
entertaining than any of its contemporaries; not to mentitm the 
permanent interest which it hence acquires, a» a repository of 
thpughts,^ words, and facts, of which no chai^ of circumstances 
can impair the value. And such an end, from the nature of the 
case, must be more or less served, whatever may be the skill oc 
di%enoe of the compiler. In the present case, incfeed, althoughoQ 
the wh(de we have good reason to be satisfied with the maimer iii 
which the review^s have executed their task, we think that they 
have in several of their selections, sinned against good judgment-—* 
that is, against our judgment ; and that although we know of no 
imrtfl^iy^ in which the quotations can be justly considered aa too 
numefous, there are many in whidi the collector has incurred the 
omosite charee of scantiness, from a fear, no doubt, of over- 
ehairging the oelicate digestion of the polite reader*. So highly, 
indeed, do we value this part of the work, that we could wisli 
that the ancUecta were left more to themselves : we aUude to the 
officious notes of preparation by which they are ushered in. 
<' These lines are fandful and elegant"" — " We conclude with the 
following animated picture."" — *^ The following Epigram is very 
mod."^— -^^ A gentle aiod tender melancholy is difn^ed ovef ibo 
following reflections.^"-«^^^ Nothing can be sweeter than iki» 
image,"" ^. We do not want to be told beforehand what to a|v« 
pfofe, and in what kind and degree to approve it. We dp not 
nke to see the critic pat a fine passage on the badk by way of en« 
eouragetnent, «» he introduces it to the reader. This is sheer 
impertia^ee ; it is encroaching on our cherished right of jMrivate 
ju^mant ; it is dictating to avat perceptions, and overlaying them 

* Were we to mentkm any articles as particularly happy in this respect, 
we tbouM specify that on Dryden's. Plays, one of the moot perfect specimens 
of anthploiry we are acquainted with $ the series of articles on the Eiarly En* 
glish Drama ; those on Glover's Athenaid, Sir William Davenant's Gondibert, 
Brown's Pastorals, and the Poems of Southwell, Crashaw, Donne, and 
Baiiiel ; ob Berj^enMfs Satyrieal Character s» the Trarels of 8^ AnthoYiy 
Shericy, GaTendish^s Life of Wolsey, Luther's Tabie-TaUE, and Defoe's 
History of the Plague. 

As examples of skilful abstracts, ccraapreheneive without being prolix, wc 
might name the papers on Norths Lires of Lord Guildford and of Sir Dudley 
North, ^e*, Burnet's History <jf his own timetf, and the lah of ]^hop 
LatisMt. 
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in their infancjr with the featherbed of another man^s oixmion. If 
the reviewer wishes the passage to make the same impressicm on 
us which it did on himself, let him present it to us as he found it, 
unencumbered with these head^pieces of commendation. And yet 
we know not whether we ought to find fault with this practice; 
it originated undoubtedly in a tender consideration for tne public 
obtuseness of perception ; perhaps^ too, the critic was unable to 
restrain the expression of his admiration : we have only noticed it 
on account of the annoyance which it occasioned ourselves. 

With regard to the amount of information shewn in these vo- 
lumes, we must speak with great qualification. It would be 
unjust to deny that the historical notices, as far as they go^ am* 
tain much useful illustration : still there is a rawness about them, 
indicative of hasty and imperfect inquiry, undertdien for a 
temporary purpose. It would be difficult to name any one article 
as demonstrating profound research. There is also a want of col- 
lateral information ; of that saieral knowledge, which, though its 
influence is more efficient than palpable, is uniformly found to 
throw a light upon individual subjects, whidi a more narrow and 
confined investigation had failed to bestow. In classical scholar^ 
ship, among other things, the ^writers are greatly defective; and 
here we may take occasion to notice the want of typographical 
accuracy wmch pervades the work, and which is more espedally 
visible m the Latin quotations*. 

Of the style of criticism adopted in this work, it may be said in 
general that it exhibits, both m its merits and defects, the marks 
of the new school ; a school which, originating in Germany, and 
naturalized in this country by the influence of a few eminent 
writers, has given a tone more or less decided to almost the wfadb 
of our periomcal literature. Its chief faidt, as exemplified h^re^ 
and in many similar works, is a certain vagueness, and a want oi 
recurrence to fixed principles. This is, indeed, an error into 
which thie critics of the school in question are much more liable to 
fall than their oppcments, inasmuch as the code of the one bemg 
founded on temporary opinion and conventional rules, while that 
of the other has its origin in the eternal laws of nature and the 
human mind, the application of the latter requires infmor £eicu1- 
ties to that of the former, and from, its limited range, is less liable 
to error ; in the same manner as (to use an illustration which we 

* We gfive some curious instances, obviously the result of carelessness, or at 
least of a; very inobservant si|>fht. Vol. V., p. 818, '* I tell thee, Love ia Na- 
ture's second son,*' for ** sun." /&., p. 335, ** guilts and conducts/' for •' gn\h 
andconduits." In Vol., VI. p. d5S, worthy old Isaac Walton is represented 
as " zealously hoping that all others may be exterminated ;" a wish worthv of 
Caligula. Read ** otters,'^ Vol. VI., p. 187, in a line from the Absalom 
and Achitophel, '* A church Termilion, and a More's fa%e ;'* for ** Mm&i* 
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hare seen app&ed to another subject) the trayeDer who jouni^s 
o^rer an imtnauie {dain is lidble to mistake the forms of objects at 
a distance, while to the captive, padng the narrow and high-walled 
court-yard of his prison, all objects appear eaually distinct. 
Hence freiquent obscurity and inconsistency ; and nence the vete-' 
rans of the old mechanical regime, whose weapons are more easily 
wielded, and who employ more dexterity in using them, are som^ 
times able to reduce their opponents to a perpleidty, from whidi 
a mote thorough knowledge of the subject would have saved 
them. In this, too, as in other respects, we trace the results of 
hasty writing, in a half-formed judgment and an exi^erated taae 
oi expression. Another occasional lault is a sentimental mawkish^ 
ness, and a m<H*bid cast of thought and expression, which, by 
some fatality, appears most glaring in some of the best articles ; 
we allude particularly to that on Sir Philip Sidney^s Arcadia^ the 
work certainly <^ no ordinary mind; full of enthusiasm, and indi- 
cating a deep percq)tion en the beautiful— and which, on the 
whole, may be regarded as the finest piece of criticism in the coK 
lection ; and the performances, in general, of a writer whose hand 
is frequehtiy visiMe in the earlier numbers — the reviewer of Rjnmer 
and John Denms, and the author ci the anomalous article caUing 
itsdf a review of Wallace^s Prospects of Mankind, but whidi in 
reality embraces all subjects, past, present, and future — a writer 
whose forte seems to be acuteness, but who has been betrayed into 
this fal^ taste by his exuberant wealth of words; his flaccid style 
aroearing rather a superinduced disease, than the natural dmxx 
of nis vigorous and weUrCcxistituted mind. We might add, that 
they are sometimes guilty of the sin of affectation ; that tiiehr at- 
tempts at sprightliness now and then remind us of that most melmir 
choly of mirth-makers, Leigh Hunt ; that they allow themselves 
to be tied down too mudi by the official forms and statutaUe 
style of a review ; and that like other reviewers, they sometimes 
contradict themselves ; which is the less excusable, as they at least 
have no temptation to forge extemporary canons of criticism for 
the purpose of extolling or depredatmg a contemporary per- 
formance. But what compensates for many defects m these obr 
servations, is the honest and hearty spirit of admiration with which 
they are animated; the love of beauty for its own sake, and the. 
disdain of petty cavils. It is impossible not to perceive that they 
are written con amore, and from a genuine, though verjr often 
indistinct and exaggerated, sense of the excellencies of the original; 
and we feel ourseS^ at ease, as in the company of one who has 
no design upon our applause, but who is contented with express- 
ing his own feelings, no matter how inartificially, if by so doing 
he may excite others to love what he. loves himself. 
One other feature of the Retrospective Retnew, remain^i to be no- 
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tiead; the perpeiuiJ mtroduction of the imter'^s pers^^ 

09 politica and othear subjects. This would appear, at first sisht^. 
to be a violation of the promise of neutrality made in the prefitce* . 
The truth, we believe to be, that the reviewers (as is always the 
ca^e with persons Wrongly prepossessed with their own noticmSs 
and of partial experience) fancy that in expressing these opinioniy 
they are advancing what no one denies — except, perhaps, a few aa.- 
tiquated bigots. They mistake their own controverted doctrines 
for part and parcel of the common fedth of Bnglislnnen { 89 that 
th^ promulgaticm of them is no more an encroachment upon th# 
^oomum ground, than the utterance of the most ordinary truism*, 
^d with regard to the obtrusiim of such subjects in a situatimi 
where they appear irrelevant, this, though a fault, is in scnae.da* 
gree an inevitable one. There is a certain natural link of connexion 
among aU highly-interesting subjects; so that no one of th^si can 
be surveyed mastateqf penect detachment from therest. Whoever 
whites feelingly on serious subjects, will find it di£Scult to avoid (in 
ihe modem phrase) compronusing himself . His cminions wiU ex<-> 
Ude in some way or other; and the more so, in proportion to his 
earnestness in the cause. For it is the indifferent <»ily who find 
the suppression of their sentiments easy* With others, what touchea 
one moral nerve awakens a otHresponding sensation in the rest ; 
with them, all the pulses are alike dead. Their (pinions are mere 
inmerative notions, which mav subsist as well in separation aa 
umted ; like the limbs of a witnered tree, which, although in thdr 
living state, imic»i was necessary to their existence, as pieces of dry 
wood may exist just $s well in a detached state — and, for some pur*s 
poses, laore conveniently. Our review€xs are not of this cast ; tbe&r 
heart is full, and their mouth speaketh* This pr(9>eBsity, how<« 
evef, is in eome respects an unfortunate one. By the meaaee it givea 
to the prejudices of one ckss of readers, it may impede the popuf* 
ItMEity 01 a work which ousht to be hailed with the general a{^rQ» 
bation of the public. The references to modem poUtics, too» 
produce a discordant ^ect in a work professedly devoted to the 
recolleotiiHiis of the -past* Such a-work ought to preserve, with re« 
gardtothe petty msputesdf the day, something like the calmness 
of the ^ve; sometning like the dispassionate tcme in which we 
might imagine the . illustrious dead themselves would treat the 
a&irs of the world they bad left behind them: 

Their toils, their little triumphs o'er. 
Their human passions now no more, 
Save Charity, that glows hieyond the tomb. 

Besides the exclusiveness of their tspA-jpaihies prevents them front 
entering into a great part of the feeling of their originals; thus de* 
stroymg the ditfw or unity— the hcart-wann tact appaaring to; be 
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\temA rduetantly to the cold isorpse of a conuoent* The chiTaU 

IPQjiis loyalty of our aacestorsy their zealous churchmanship, and 

^hodo3( piety, seek in vain for a conducting medium in the breaat 

•of the reviewer. We respect the honest zeal in which this orl^ 

nates ; and we allow that it requires extraordinary charity, or eK* 

traordinary enlargement of mind, to appreciate fully upright inten- 

.tton, and sympaUiize heartily with virtuous feeling m whatever 

eftUse they may be displayed ; and to recognise and worship trutb| 

in whatev^ combination it may be found with error. Sometimes^ 

'aJso, the writer thinks it necessary to indulge in a sneer at the absur? 

dities of opinion contained in the passage before him; apparently 

not from any scoffing propensity in the abstract, but for tonn sake, 

. and by way of quit-rent to the prejudices of his readers, or perKam 

through fear lest he should himseli be suspected of entertaining w^ 

f^Kjdoaed heresy. This is in bad taste ; for (taking it for granted, 

which is not always clear, that the supposed error was reauy such) 

the sentimeziit implied in the remark of the critic is not the senti^ 

ment which the perusal pf the passage itself creates, imbued as it 

is with undoubting faith and sincerity, and therefore incapable of 

exciting unmixed ridicule ; i^ is the result of after reflection, as4 

ought not to \te obtruded on us in our first perusal Finally, their 

politiealjpredilections, and their propensity always to favour th^ 

,W€aker side; a prcqp^isity, doubUess, far preferable to that which 
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e'^ an occasional tingectf partiality to their historical details. Thus 
t the fii^noir of Southwell the poet, the writer notices sotne 
hatishness which was exercised towards Southwell by the Englisk 
gOTeniment in the time of Elizabeth, and proceeds to invei^ in 
me fashionable style against Protestant intolerance; forgetting 
that the severities in questicm, as far as they were matter of pre- 
caution, were fully justified by the machinations of the Pope and 
the intrigues of the Jesuits, 

These, however, ip*e minor blemishes; and we should be unpar- 
dmable, if, after the above enumeration of defects, we were to oad% 
noticing the most honourable characteristic of this Review, t)ie tone- 
ctf good feding and iKHiest intention whidi pervades it tim)u^out. 
it is refreahii^ to turn iroai the cant, the personality, the petty 
squabbles, the dishonest artifioees and thepandaing to misdbievmis 
prejudices, which (with all proper exceptions) characterize, our po- 
pukir critical journals, to the high anid g^erous views of the. writers 
before us, their diaiirtarested love oi departed worth and inteUe^ 
tual gr^ness, their sympathy with every thing w<»i:hy in action or 
ndbk in sentiment, tndir seeu in the cause of hutoanity, and their 
traefinj^di spirit. It is this whidi makes amends for a thousand 
jSBPOxa ;. It ia tlus.i»liidi iodi^^ 
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information, their want of order, their irrektancies, their diffuse 
and inaccurate style, their shallow speculatioiis, and the modeni 
frippery with which they have often disfigured the grand and grave 
thoughts of our ancestors. It is pleasant to feel oursdves in a dear 
atmosphere; to know that we are m the company of men who will not 
deceive us, and who, if they are nothing else, are at least frank and 
kind-hearted. Our eulogy may be considered as a little hyperbolic 
cal ; probably it is so ; for we are ourselves oonsdous of a defect in 
the faculty oi discrimination; we sbsll however leave the reader to 
correct it for himself. In the mean time we may refer, by way of 
a few illustrations of what we have said, to the articles on witchcraft, 
on Las Casas, on the memoir-writers of the time of Charles II., on 
the poems of Quarles and Southwdl, on Archbishop Laud, (a pa- 
per which deserves to be noticed as a model of genuine liberality,) 
and above aH to a critique on the inimitable fiction of Peter Wit- 
kins ; apaper to which we camipt give higher praise, than that it is 
almost sumdent to redeem the name of critic mmi contempt. 

The subject is an extensive one; but we iDBive already In^en our 
promise of brevity, and shall therefore conclude with a tribute of 
deserved praise to the individual to whom the original concq>ti<Hi 
of the work, as well as its entire organization, is due; who, in spite 
of discouragement and difficulties, without pecuniary support, \m- 
aided by local or party reputation, by the patronage of the great, 
or the ravour of Uterary coteries, has imdertaken, and conducted to 
fixed and lasting reputation, a work which rested its sole claims to 
success on the good taste and patriotic feeling of the public. It is 
seldom that the basis of any literary reputation has been so honour* 
ably laid, founded on such laudable exertions, and so totaUy ind&- 
poident of all unworthy arts. E. H. 
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Hokore-Gabeiel Riquetti de Mirabeau was bom at Bignon, 
near the town of Nemours, on the 9th of March, 1749. His 
father was Philippe, or, according to others, Victor Biquetti, 
Marquis de Mirabeim ; his mother Louise Biquet de Caiaman, 
grana-daughter of Biquet, the constructor of tne canal of Lao. 
guedoc. 

He lived forty-two years, in which period he underwent every 
species of persecution, was accused of every sort of crane, thiown 
into prison seventeen times by virtue of as many lettres-dMldiei, 
procured chiefly by his own lather, tried, condemned, exiled, exe- 
cuted in effigy. He tasted the sweetness and the bitterness of 
every individual stream which flows from the foui^ain of: bimaii 
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pcttfflan ; hie g»ve the hnmeciifttft iiniiulflioii to t ndghtT mvoli** 
tkm ; he orettted and directed the domiiiant opuiicnis ot tw»ity« 
five millipiis of men for two yens together, by the single magic 
df intellectual superioritj ; he was hated, and nared^ mSi courted 
ky antagonist factions; he triumphed over every obstacle, and 
avenged nimself of every enemy ; ne died an exhausted debaudiee, 
a professed Athdist, amidst the tears and groans of thousands, in 
tibie bosom of an imm^ise iiopularity ; and r^resentative France 
bore hun the first to his tomb within that splendid monument, which 
die bad raised in gratitude to the lovers of their country ! 
. France has not equalled Ei^land in poetry, science, or phi« 
losc^y ; but in nothing has sne come so far ehatt of this island 
as in political knowledge and in political virtue. In contact 
with Hampden and Lord Chatham, Mirabeau is nothii^;; the 
moral grandeur of their characters is not even understmd by 
Frenchmen. Indeed we have no right to make the compan- 
son, or at least to draw concluskms from it unfavourable to 
either party. The efforts of scientific men of different coun- 
tries may be estimated because there exists a common rule by 
which to measure them ; but political science, if not in its fimda- 
m^dtal principles, yet certainly in the process of superstructure 
and in tne details of administration, is a thing confined by bounds^ 
of time and place, and receives its colour and habit, its torm and 
wessure, from national facts and from national drcumstanoes. 
Every thing therefore that is not within the direct reach and agency 
of an immutable principle may be affected by external relati<xis ;. 
a ]ine(^ administrative policy may be as rieht in one country as it 
would be wionff in another ; and politiau forces-may be equally 
]>owerftd as appled to different objects, although very dispropor*. 
tionate if actually brought into mutual collision. Statesmen are. 
in one point of view actors on a mcure extended stage ; they may 
gain an equal ascendency over their respective audiences, although 
they may approach at unequal distances some common standard of 
abstract perfection, if such were to be found : Garrick and Talma. 
have no doubt different claims to the merit of strict excellence,- 

et are they each of them incontestably the Roscius of his country. 

b man ever mastered the reason and the passion of all classes of 
jpeople with such certainty and such steadiness as Mirabeau ; he 
led a mob or an assembly by different means, but with equal 
facility ; he wielded the democracy with one hand, and could and 
would, if time had been siven him, have wielded the aristocracy 
with ihe other ; he hit his countrymen between wind and water ; 
he was tar a season the intellectual Dictator of France. 

A man gifted with great natural talents, possessed practically 
of almost' every kind of knowledge, stimulated by a passionate 
tenqier and an innbitbus spirit, was, during the twenty years im- 
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m^iiailly preocfcttng'the ineeghff btih^ State^6etieral, driveii, aiit 
wi^, by fAdnl neoeissdty to add hifnself to the mighty And still io^ 
^reiising miikitude of those who afterwards effected the Revolution. 
By a fatality exactly parallel to that cbsenrable in the times of 
CWl^ I., the vices of the French government had become more and 
more outrageous in proportion as the nation grew more enlightened^ 
in detecting and more sensitive in resenting thdir consequences. Th# 
march of public opinion from the Regency had been regular; frctm 
Ae accession of Louis XVI. it had been rapid t thie American wal:' 
gaye it a tone of republicanism, asnd the notorious embarrassment- 
m the finiances opened a theatre for its operation. Aj^roaches 
were made through the doors of the treasury ; the executive sys» 
tem was reconnoitred and invented ; its real weakness wa» disc6* 
vered to bear an inverse relation to its apparent omnipotence ; thef 

Sobable resistance was such as to excite enthusiasm and to en- 
nee the glory of success ; the conquest itself was certain, and 
tile Spoils both for individuals and for the nation beyond calculi^ 
tion immense. MirabdEiu participated in th^se specul^ttiohs tO' 
the fullest extent ; he had lived in England, read the English his- 
tory, and studied the English constitution ; he was profuse and 
Wanted wealth ; he was ambitious and coveted power; ne was vain 
and panted after renown. But Mirabeau had also injuries to re- 
venge ; the most golden years of his life he had wasted away in 
prisons, a victim sometimes to his own crimes, but more frequently 
to the unnatural persecution of a peevish father : he had meditated 
deeply on the iniquity of a system which authorized such tyranny, 
and he had inflicted two severe blows upon it by the publicatibtt 
<rf his Essai sur le Despotisme, and his work Sur les JLettres-de*' 
Cllchet. He lived to destroy both the oiie and the other. It 
Cannot be doubted but that much of his political conduct at the 
close of his career was the result of the indignant animosity, whidi- 
the gloomy walls of a dungeon had cherished in his youthful, 
breast ; and M. Bodin is harsh but substantially correct, when he 
says, that Mirabeau was " enthousiaste de la Kbert^, puidqu'il- 
avait du genie ; ambitieux, parcequ'^il Halt corrompu ; ennemi 
implacable de Tarbitraire, parcequ'ilavait 6t6 a la Bafstille.'* 

But it was not alone in denouncing the depravities of a decrepit 
and profligate government that Mirabeau empfcyed his powertul 
pen, and endeavoured to animate the solitude of a prison. The- 
niture leader of the National Assembly was the most succesi^l 
of lovers and the most accomplished of correspondents; the Lettres 
k Sophie are dated from tne donjon of Vincennes. They are 
eloquent, lascivious, sophistical, without the finished elegance of 
Rousseau, but more vigorous and- more true to the workings of 
unregenerate nature. It is a matter of some interest to see the 
Style of decency which had become ordinaiy in the interoouse of 
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Trendi ftodety ; it is true, Misuiame de Monmior *#ais now ^e im»* 
tress of MiraDeau ; yet it is difficult to understand how a man of 
rank could write letters which are actually obscoie, to a beautiful 
find intellectual woman of the same quahty, who asks him ques- 
tions about natural religion, and Young's Nirfit Thoughts. Some 
of these epistles are of the stamp of those ui the Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses. Others contain in the midst of the most deliberate 
efforts of a corrupting sophistry, remarks which show that their 
author had probed the weaknesses and the subtleties of the human 
heart to their lowest depth. ** L'amoiu: et Famiti^,'' sajrs he, 
" s'excluent Tim Tautre. Again, *' II est des pertes auxquelles 
on ne doit pas s'accoutumer ; et lorsqu'on ne peut plus fefre tout 
le bonheur de ce qu'^on aime, on en doit faire le malheur : disons 
la v6rit^ m6me, on le veut ; et ce sentiment d^licat, quoiqu'on en 
{luisse dire, est dans la nature S\m tendre amour. II est vrai, il 
est tr^s-vrai, trfes-exact, qiie dans une grande {)assion, on aime sa 
maitresse ou son amant plus que soi-meme, mais non pas plus que 
leur amour ; on peut tout sacrifier — que dis-je ? on drare tout 
sacrifier, exceptfe la tendresse de Tobjet aim6 P' The following 
passage is in every sense, both bad ana good, worthy of Rousseau. 
The Marchioness had expressed some scruples as to the nature of 
her connexion with Mirabeau ; there was double adultery in the 
case, and she felt uneasy at the possible judgment of the world 
Upon the morality of her conduct. Her lover reassures her thus : 
•vL^'amour, s'il rfest extreme, est honteux et coupable. LTionneur 
proscrit tout plaisir qui n'est point appel6 par la passion, comme 
une honteuse lubricity ; mais jamais le sentiment nest lascif, et la 
femme la plus chaste peut ^tre tr^s-voluptueuse, si elle aime. Je 
Tai dit mille fois : jouir tfest pas corrompre. O ma charmante 
amie ! la vertu ressemble aussi peu k ce qu'^on nomme ordinaire- 
ment ainsi, qu^au vice meme ; la veritable vertu ne d^nd point 
du caprice des mortels, des illusions fanatiques, des diverses sp^* 
culations des moralistes, des dogmes, des rites, des temps, des 
lieux, des sexes ; elle consiste dans un coeur droit, sensible, sincere, 
et dMis Fexercice de toutes ses facultes. LTionneur present k line 
femme de tfavoir qu''une amant, de se respecter en lui, d'etre 
fidMe k ses sermens, incapable de l^geret^, et mSme en Ce sen9 
d'^inconstance. L'horineur proscrit tout plaisir auquel Tamour ne 
preside pas ; mais lorsque la sensibility aiguise les sens, pourquoi 
rfeprouverions-nous les mouvemens imp^rieux de la nature ? les 
sensations sont-eDes moins son ouvrage que les sentimens P'^ 

At least therefore the advocate of such a theory of honourable 
love was faithful, devoted, in earnest — ^hear his profession : — " Ja* 
mais parjure ne «ouilla ma bouche ; jamais Fid^e de te tromper 
ne deshonora mon ame. Tout ce que je f ai dit de mon amour, 
tout ce que je fen ai cach^, tout oe que tu en as seuti, tout ce que 
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tu en 88 devin^, est ^galement vrai, profond, inalt£rabfe» ^tefxiel ; 
il survivra k mes forces, k mes d^irs, et les delires de mon ima- 
gination ne sont que ton moindre triomphe. Croi&^tu que ee soit 
une femme ordinaire qui ait remport^ sur moi une pareille Tic- 
toire?'^ Poor Sc^hie ! she believed, and where is the woman 
who would not have believed, the sincerity of such language ; she 
thought no perfidy of a man for whom she had thrown away her 
honour, her fortune, her rank, her liberty, and regretted not the 
sacrifice. Yet Sophie was deceived ; her lover was not true ; the 
wife of the governor of the chateau, and a French princess, who 
subsequently met with a bloody end in the tempests of the Revo- 
lution, shared his heart at this very time ; he wrote similar letters 
to each of them, made i^milar protestations of ardent attachment, 
and probably was equally believed by them. But time was still 
heavy on his hands, and he dived deeper for further entertain- 
ment ; besides, he wanted money to piurchase the conmionest 
necessaries of life; his stockings had no feet; his coat was in 
rags, and he had but one pair of breeches. He compiled an en- 
cyclopedia of obscenity ; m it he recorded every species of deve- 
lopment of lust; he described every modification of practical 
impiuity, which the brutal propensities and perverted imagi- 
nations of man have invented, and he pubBshed this book 
under the title of Erotica-Biblion— as if love had aught in com- 
mon with such nameless abominations ! as if love, the manifesta- 
tion of every energy, the enkindling of every virtue, the oonsum** 
mation of human being, could breathe the same air, could co-exist 
in the same space with that foul spirit which hardens the hearty 
which narrows the intellect, which debases the conscience ! 

Ergone tarn nihil est Hyioeneei ptira yolnptas* 
Cominixtfeque animse, et sincerum nectar Amoris ! * 

In December, 1780, Mirabeau recovered his liberty, and 
went to reside with his father. Sophie was stiU a prisoner, with 
no hope of release but in the courage and dexterity of her lover. 
He did not fail her ; he procured an impression, of the keys of 
the convent: false ones were made ana conveyed to the im- 
willing nun : the hour was fixed for her escape, and he was 
stationed near the walls of the building to ensure her safety after- 
wards ; but in vain ; the plan was discovered, the abbess warned, 
Sophie arrested in the act of flight, and Mirabeau himself had . 
scarcely time to secure himself by a precipitate retreat. He now 
tried another mode, and it was that m which he was most calcu- 
lated to succeed. He was under sentence of death for contumacy, 
as the ravisher of Madame de Moimier. He went to Pontarlier 

* One of Mirabeau'8 friends wrote to him thus: — ** La n^cessit^ ne doit 
pdQt obligfer un homitie k se manquer de resipect k lui-m^me, et ce n^est pas "% 

du poisoQ qu'ii faut Tendre pour avoir du pain/* 
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to purge the conttlmacy, and renew the cause. He doubted the 
event ; imd before he went into court, asked Sophie for a ringlet 
of her hair, shared with her a rapid poison, and fastened both 
^ne and the other in a little bag upon his heart. He defended 
r himself with such unexpected energy, and with such seductive 

eloquence, that he intinudated his antagonists, softened his audi- 
ence, and interested his judges ; and m the end compelled his 
enemies to enter into a humiliating compromise with nim ; the 
terms of which were, that the prosecution should be quashed, 
Mirabeau and Sophie be free and secure, and M. le Marquis de 
Monnier pay all tne costs, charges, and expenses of lawyers bills 
and lettres-de-cachet. 

Success begets confidence; the- triumphant lover of Sophie, 
from motives of pique and revenge rather than of conjugal affec- 
tion, demanded the person and society of his wife, who resided 
"^ with M. de Marignane, her father. Madame de Mirabeau re- 
fused to accede to any project of re-union, and not long afterwards 
instituted a suit before the sen^hauss^ of Aix, for a final sepa- 
-;* ration from her notorious husband. Mirabeau conducted the 
defence with such force of argument, such appearance of feeling, 
and such finished rhetoric, that the Court rejected the suit for 
^ separation : but upon an appeal to the parhament of the pro- 

^ vince, and proof that Mirabeau had pubhcly accused his wi& of 

^ incontinence, it was ultimately decreea on the»3d of July, 1783* 

There are three acts in the drama of Mirabeau'*s life : the first, 
which terminates here, presents nothing but crime, exile, and 
dungeons ; in the second, he travelled, became conversant with 
"^^ foreign politics, studied the situation of Europe, exposed the 
secrets of cabinets, speculated on finance, attacked the system of 
his own country, denounced the iniquities of the executive go- 
vernment, and laid the foundations of a reputation which even 
then excited the jealousy of the Court ; the third, and last, was 
one burst of unnvalled glory, power, and popularity, which siu*- 
rounded his tomb, and will survive to his posterity. The Revo- 
lution was now advancing with the strides of a giant ; the philo- 
sophy of Montesquieu, of Voltaire, of Mably, and of Rousseau, 
had tor many years been silently insinuating itself into the houses 
of the affluent and educated ckllsses; it had begun to penetrate 
the crqv^ces, and to agitate the mass, of society ; it became more 
* and more simple as it descended lower; the principle arrived sub- 
stantially entire at the end of its long journey from the summit 
of liter^y speculation to. the plains of ignorance and credulity ; 
I but it generally contrived to lose the company of certain collateral 

restrictions and qualifications, which were found to impede its 
expedition. A public spirit arose, like an exhalation from the 
bosom of the eaj'th, at the echo of the voices of deceased en- 
VoL,llL— Part I. P 
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cbiatterd: yi Paij$, and in the oth^r great cities aqd tow^s 9f 

Fi^moe, a mixed audience was insensibly created for the recepti^ 

of the leotures c^ an excited press ; the maxima inculcated were ^r 

the most part true, and the consequences deduced froiax them Ic^t 4 

qaUy oorre<;t. The application oi these reasonings to the e]s:isting 

Sstem ct things was obvious; the abuses in the administration of 
e internal police of the country were so palpable and so grievQUs 
that they provoked attack, and the facilities were great, aiid the 
temptations irresistible, of marching on from the defeat of e%er 
cutive tyranny .to the assault of the primitive principles whi(^ 

Eve it uirth. The practice of grant^ing lettres-de-cachet had 
en carried to such an inconceivable excess, that there hardly 
existed a noble family in Franfte which did not count among its f 
memb^ns some victim to ministerial pr paternal despotism; th^ 
mere ex-parte statement of the irregularities of a youQg ^lan'^s 
conduct were ground enough for the poliqe to bury mm in a "pA- 
son, and leave him there to waste away sine die, or tP SuppH- (^ 

oate the tender mercies of a guardian or a father, who, by havuig 
the disposition of die prisoner's property in the interval, had aijf 
direct interest in prolonping the period of his deteiition* Qrigl* 
nally the lettre-de-c&chet was manuscript, and signed by ^^ 
king; it contained the name, the title, the crime, the dest|i)fii) § 

prison of the object of it; it was confined to persons ^ilty, or 
suspected of being guilty, of offences against the state, or at least ^ 

implicated in some high misdemeanors; but under the ministries 
of Lavrilliere, of Sartine, of Yergennes, and Xenoirs they be- 
came so numerous, that writing them was considered too trouble* 
some; they were actually printed and distributed by hundreds to 
the commanders of forts, governors of castles, intendaiits of pio» 
vinces, satellites of the Court and their prostitute mistresses ; 
blanks were left for the name and the otoucc of the miserable 
victims of personal malignity, and the sign manual of the king 
was forged with impunity. But if the members of the noblesse 
were the principal sufferers under this engine of tyranny, the 
middle and the lower classes of the nation had as good, if not a ,^ 

better right to complain of the legal despotism of the noblesse it* '^j| 

self. It is true, their conduct difiered veir much in different 
parts of the kingdom ; the heroic fidelity oi the Vendeans sufB<* ^ 
ciently proves itj; but it is equally certain, that the old age of the I 

feudal syiBtem, if it had mitigated any thin|r of the ferocity, had^ 
not resigned one of the pretensions of its barbarous youth ; there^ 
was ample room left for possible oppression ; and if a tribunal foi^ 
redress had existed, the least dimculty would have lain in the 
selection of instances of its atrocious infliction. But the nobilitjr y 

were not only authorized by the laws to dispose, almost at their " 
plefwure, of thek vassals and tenants ; tliey werealso exemi^ted by 
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privik^ from cantributing towards the eommoii and i9dki{ie&* 
tsable revenue of their country. McHre than 60,000 pertsons, pes. 
sessing at least three-fifths of the land of the kingaoni) paia no 
taxes ; the commercial classes were ground to pieces by u^posts 
and excise; and the ^nation was burdened with a hea'nr aebt» 
whidi, under such a system of imperfect taxation, must mcrease 
with portentous rapidity, and the interest of whioh, the annunl 
revenue paid into tne treasury, after answering the neceaawry esh 
penses of the state, was barely sufficient to satisftr. This was no 
new situation of things. The triumphs of Louis XIV. had ex* 
"^ hausted, as much as his misfortunes had depressed and agitated, 
France ; the absolute sceptre, which he had bequeathed, was too 
heavy ibr the feeble and unskilfiil hands of his successor ; the 
administration was violent without vigour ; the ancient institu-* 
tions were undermined and &lling to pieces, whilst every pnqxv- 
fiition of reform was obstinately rejected ; the disorder wa^ sudij 
the corruption so dreadful, the remedies so uBcertain, that 
^. Xouis XV. himself was struck with terrcff at the saght, and is 
^ ^aid to have cried, with a melancholy voice, ^^ that in the statis in 
which he beheld France, he would not guaranty the crown upou 
the head of his grandson.'" If Louis XV. was a bad king, he 
i>mved himself at least no indifferent prophet. 

At the accession of Louis XVI. in 1774, the revoluticm was 
virtually effected; an impression had been-givoi to the public 
mind of the nation which nothing cotild effiice. An edict against 
speculations, was brutum fulmen. But, though the sources of 
thought were opened, and it was impossible to stop the stream 
from flowipg, yet it was still within the power of human wisdom 
to direct its course and to aoerce its fury. There was a glorious 
theatre prepared^ and a glorious part to play ; the executive go- 
, vemment might have initiated a salutary reform; it might have 
^'>given to the people as the sacrifices of royal patriotism what in a 
few years the same people would infallibly seize as the appurte- 
nances of national pr(q)erty ; it might have led the march m tri- 
umph instead of waiting to be dragged along the road in chains ; it 
might have preserved tne monarcny by a timely regeneration, in- 
stead of proceeding to enlarge the measure of its iniquities, and to 
accelerate the advent of that fearful day in which the sceptre and 
; the throne, the good and the bad, should be swept away in one un- 
distinguishing torrent of destruction. It is but justice to say, that 
Louis XVI. did to a certain extent perceive the signs of the tinges, 
*^and was^Uing to do that which became him ; he called Turgot 
and MalesherDes to the helm of affairs ; they addressed themselves 
Jjtp die privileged classes, and demanded the concession of their 
monstrous prerogatives ; in vain-^the privileged classes, as unwise 
-as'UDpatriotie, combiaed together upon the principles of j»ide and 
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interest, and crushed their vurtuous antagonists ; and the nation 
learnt with sorrow that Louis, however generous his motives, how- 
ever pure his intentions, was utterly destitute of that depth of jpru- 
dence, of that nianly firmness of character, without which it was 
obviously idle to expect to produce any benfeficial result. 

The American war broke out, and France assisted the insur- 
gents with men and money. Necker entertained the same opinions 
as his predecessors, but did not possess their disinterestedness ; he 
maintained the war l^y loans without increasing the taxes, and piu*- 
chased an imdue popularity at the price of trebling the debt of an 
already exhausted country. But this was not all ; for some years 
fhe cause of the English colonies had excited a deep interest in 
France; the public policy was associated with their struggle; re- 
sistance to government was justified even by the measures of the 
Court ; and many of the most ardent spirits of all classes had per- 
sonally mixed in the contest itself, shared in its dangers, contri- 
buted to its success, and exulted in its triumphs. The peace in 
1782 sent these men back to their own country ; they imported 
with them ideas of hberty and republican equality, which they 
seemed to have appropriated to themselves, and almost claimed an 
exclusive right to promulgate. They were listened to with enthu- 
siasm and delight, and what was at first history to some, and ad- 
venture toothers, became ultimately advice and exhortation to all. 

Calonne succeeded ; ingenious, bold, unscrupulous, he relied on 
the powerful patronage of the Comte d'Artois for overcoming all 
difficulties. He commenced with a loan, which the parliament, his 
bitter enemy, refused to register. Calonne was imperious, and 
long accustomed to cut thegordian knots of politics, oy what the 
French caU coups d'etat. The King commanded the registra- 
tion, and was obeyed ; but the minister, irritated by the opposi- 
tion with which he had met, was determined to crush it. He cast . 
his eyes on the privileged classes, revived the plans of Turgot,..^ 
proposed them to tRe King, over whose mind he had acquired an 
absolute sway through the medium of his cpUea^e Vefgennes, and 
insisted on the necessity of taking from the parhament tJie right of 
controlling or suspending the operations of finance. In order to 
invest with an' air of legality that which he intended should be in 
substance an act of despotic power, Calonne convoked an assembly 
of the Notables at Versailles in 1787. He announced his plans to 
them, which contained the abolition of privileges, the establisli- 
inent of a general land-tax, the relief of commerce, the introduc- 
tion of a stamp duty, and the creation of provincial assemblies ' 
throughout the kingdom. The most furious opposition arose ; the 

and 
tegrity 
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SLS to the fate of a measure which so nearly concerned the common 
welfare. In vain did Calonne oppose the nam^ and the influence 
of the Comte d'Artois as a shieM between him and his enemies ; 
Monsieur, himself the partisan of reform, ranged himself in the op- 
position, and the Duke of Orleans stood aloof in an affected neu- 
. trality, and waited quietly for the result of the inextricable embar- 
rassments,, in which the King was engaged. Louis XVI. had not 
- flrnmess to maintain his resolution by an act of authority. Once 
moriB and for the last time the privileged classes triumphed, and 
Calonne, like TQwrgot, was sacrificed tothieir implacable hatred. 

The death struggles of the ancien regime had commenced ; the 
measures of the Court were violent, intermittent, <»nvulsive. 
Brienne, Lamoimon, and Fourqueux had succeeded to Calonne. 
They determined to revert to the old sheer despotism ; and in this 
spirit two edicts for creating a land-tax and a stamp duty were pre- 
sented to the parliament. The most passionate opposition was 
excited, and the fact of the American resistance to the mtroduction 
of the English stamp duty was seized and dwelt upon with fury. 
it is said that the idea of convoking the States-General arose from 
a pun in one of those debates in the parliament ; some one moved 
. that the ministers should produce divers 6tats de finance; " vous 
. demander des etats de finance,'' replied one of the council, " comine 
^ pour faire partie de V opposition ; ce sont des etats-generaux qu'il 
. faut demander.*" The ministers indignant at an opposition which, 
since the time of Richelieu, was looked upon as a kind of petty 
treason, summonM the parliament to Versailles, and determined to 
. enforce the registration of the two edicts in a lit de justice. The 
pompof despotism was displayed; the King expressed his discon- 
tent with the parliament, and did not spare his reproaches : the 
minister reminded the assembly of all the gracious c(»»munications 
which the monarch had made to the nation through the medium of 
the Notables ; new demands dnd new discussions upon the same 
subject were useless to the public ; they only tended to impede the 
motions of the government, and to circumscribe the power of the 
King; that power was unlimited ; it recognised, no rights which 
were oppidsed to its own ; the King w:as the sol6 administrator of 
his kingdom, and it was his first duty to transmit unimpairied to 
his descendants that authority which he had received from his an- 
cestors ; the urgent necessities of the state weuld, not endure the 
, pernicious delays which were sought to be introduced in the verifi- 
cation of the royal edicts ; and the King, who in his extreme kind- 
, ness had condescended to draw back for a season the veil which 
covered the administration of the kingdom, was nof justified in de- 
' parting any farther from the ordinary rules of his royal wisdom ; 
, above all, he would not permit the unusual and spontaneous marks 
. of his goodness in conferring with the Notables tQ be made .an.ar- 
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gument for controUiftg his conduet in the ordinary eta-cise of Ws 
authority in the parliament. To this declaration of the rights of 
despotism thejparliament replied by setting forth the ancient prin- 
dpies of th^ French monarchy, the first of whidh was that those 
irao were to pay the taxes ought to consent to their imposition, 
and that there Wisus no other way to ascertain the wishies of the na- , 

tion but by a speedy convocation of the States-G^ewd ! However 
the edicts were registered par exprfei^ icommand^inent ^ the ^arlia^ 
Inent renewed its protest against their legality j mi received in re- 
turn a decree of banishment to Troyes. 

The details of the interval which elapsed froiA this last act of des- 
potic authority till the meeting of the States-General on the 5th Miiy . 
ITSd, are piDfoundly interesting and insiruclive ; a knowledge of 1 
them is indispensable to every one who is anxious to understand 
the state and cnaracter of public opinion whidi produced the Consti- 
tution of 1791 as its natural effect, but it would far exceed the 
prescribed Innits of this hasty sketch to enter into a critical account 
of them here. In few words, the force of common consfent increased 
day by day ; the press became more atid more deteliniii^ in its 
attacks upon the existing system dl things; the pd^aM^it Wlis 
Bei!Ked Ujk>n as a recognised nucleus and starting post (^ opposir 
tion, which the mii^sters made desperate and useless efibrti^ to sup- ^ 
j»*esa; the Duke of Orleans coilrted the populace, and^ hilnsdf : •; 
at the head i£ the advocates of national reform ; the clergy them- { 
ddves, in convocation assembled^ demanded the States-General, 
and declared that there could be no safety or hl^piness fer Frftnee 
without national representation ; the distress ot the finances b^ 
tame such that the funds of private charities were seized for the || 
fi^mediate use of the treasury \ Brienne sunk under the wd^t of ' 
puMi\c ha&ed ; Necker was recalled ; a second meeting of Notables 
took place ; the aUcien regime was invaded and mutilated on all 
idd^, till git length worn out aiid exhausted by old dge and disease ] 
t»gether, it expired in the bosom of the National Assembly. 

Mirabeau, bated equally by the dergy and the noblesse, who i 

looked upoh him as a traitor to their cause, became <intha;t very \ 

account still more popular. He published numberless pamphlets 
distinguished alike by their luminous logic, imp^uous eloquence, 
and determined hostility to arbitrary measures. He saw the crisis 
df his country, and felt that he hiWself was called Upon ittesiisrtibly 
to be an actor on the stdge. Ite Went to MarseiHes, hired a house, 
wrote over the door, ** Mirabeau, marchand d'e draps^,'''* and was 
sent by acclamation to Versailles, as deputy of the tiers 6tat from 
the sen^ausee of Aix. ' j 

It would be rash to pretend to dassify with precision all the 
slttutes of opinions which had their respective advocates in the 
State»-€rQieral. In fact it ^prould be tery useless, if it %ere praic*^ 
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lidabtei iEbr tckmytsiihrnt sc&teelj survivBdA moRth'^s dismisomi^ 
soth^ of them were extinguished, and others merged in more gene- 

r ^ ral defitiitiotis« There are however thtee grand parties which may 

be ee^y distingui^^, and which will serve as guiding posts to the 
mind through the intricate passages of the first years 3[ the revcdu- 

^ , tion. Fitsty all those who were attadied to the ancient ordea* of 

things, and were det«*fnined to drfend it ; this party consisted of 
& inajority of the noblesse, a minority of the ckrgy , and scattered 
individuals amongst the tiers ^tat : seecmdly, the personal {)artisaiK( 
of Necker, who$ though in the commencement of the Assembly 
Tery powferful, soon afterwards lost their influence with the de- 
creasing reputation o^the minister, who alone si^pported them : 
. thirdly, and this was incomparably the largest party, all tho»e^ 
fi- whatever might be their ultimate views c^ the differeiu^ <rf their 

jL " tlstnpers, who joined in a fixed resolution of nev^r separating till 

they had d€»»troyed the despoti^n sind giVen a free constitution to 
France* The first were commonly dalled Aristoorates ; the seoond 
Atnis du Ministre \ the third, Orle&nistes. These last ccmtalned 
Itfnongst themthegerms of three other divifflons, which subsequently 
becatae doiM^icuous/the Orleanistes proper^ whose objeot it was 
to di^lare Louis incajmble and to make tne Duke of Orlauis Be^ 
gent ; the Onstitutionalists, who wished a limited monarchy upon 

fthe idea of JSngland ; and the Jacobins, who detested the nai3&e of 
y^ King, hated the family of Bourbon, aiui were prepared to wade 
"^ through hksGd to the establishment ofa rejmblic. 

Mirabeau was eminent and popular, but his full powers wer^ 
not yert luiown< As yet there had been.no adequate field for his 
l^litory. It was oti the SSd oi June, 1789^ aft^ the Stance 
Royale that he first came forward and occupied a rank^ which 
noBody afterwards ventured to dispute with him* The noblesse 
a^d the clergy had retired to their chambers ; the tiers etat re^ 
mKified in the great hall ; the master of the ceremonies broug}]it 
^* the Eing'^s c»rder for them to withdraw ; the deputies were agi»- 

tated and irresolute, when Mirabeau rose, and thundered with a 
teitible voice, as it is said, these words to the mesysenger ; ^< Allei; 
dke k ceux qui vous ont envoy e que nous sommes id par la 
volont^ du peuple, et que nous n^en sortirons que par la puissance 
des balfonnettes !^ The revolution was decided. In the same tone cdT 
fierce superiority he gave Az>.injunctic»Qs to the seccmd deputation 
from the Assembly to the King upon the subject of the removal 
of the troops between Paris and Versailles : ^^ Dites-lui que le^ 
hordes ^trang^res dont nous sommes investis ont re9u hi^ la visite 
d^ princes, des princesses, des favoris, des favorites, et leurs 
ciat^Ascfs^ et leurs exhdrtations, et leursprds^s; dites-lui que 
tmitM la nuit ees satellites ^tl'angers, gorges d'or et de vin» 
^t p^dk dans leurs cbaats impies rasservissement de k Franee, et 
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qme leurs vceux brutaux invoquaient la destructioii de rafieo&bk'^ 
•nadonale; dites-lui que dans son palais meme, les courtisans ont 
mel^ leurs danses au son de cette musique barbare, et que telle 
fut Pavant-sc^ne de la Saint-Barthelemy. Dites-lui que ce Henri 
cbnt Funiv^s b^nit la memoire, celui de ses aieux qu'^il voulait 
prendre pour module, faisait passer des vivres dans Paris r^Yplt6, i 

qu^ 11 assiegeait en personne ; et que ses conseillers feroces font 
r^brousser ks farines que le commerce apporte dans Paris fidel6 et 
affame.^^ The address to the King upon this occasion is JMlira- 
beau'^s composition, and is deservedly celebrated. A woman of 
talent was comparing, in a large party, this address with that pre^ 
rented by the Commons of England to Charles I.; — " He bi«i, 
madame,^ replied Mirabeau wim an air of complacency, " Crom- 
well tfa-t-il pas illustr^ sa famille ?^' 

Yet Mirabeau would never have been a Cromwell ; he never 
entirely shook off the habits of his youth ; he never forgot tiiat he 
was a nobleman ; " Croyez vous,'' said he to some nobles, " que 
si j'eusse ete depute de la noblesse, elle eut d^gringole si promp- ^ 
t«aient?'*^ *^ Regardez-moi,^ said he again to some newspaper 
reporters in the gallery of the Assembly, *^ vous avez d^sorient^ 
toute TEurope pendant trois jours avec votre Riquetti aihe !^ ^^ 
*' L'Amiral Coligny," said he, " qui, par parenth^e, etait mon 
cousin.**' 

Mirabeau hated the ancient despotism, but he had no objection 
to a constitutional monarclJv ; he was the bitter enemy of the 
ministers, but he defended tne poTcer: and the efficient existence of 
a ministry in the abstract. He had studied the character of his own 
countrymen too well to participate in the idle dream of converting 
them into republicans ; ne saw thW immense difference between 
a new country like the United States of America, and the oldest 
and most polished monarchy of Europe. He knew that the 
French could not attach themselves permanently to a mere prin- ' 
ciple ; that they would not contend for a simple right ; that they ^;r. 
would in all circumstances look for some man to come forward as 
the actual and visible exponent of their opinions, and that to this 
person they would devote themselves with almost childish passion. 
He was persuaded that a republic would be a mere delusion to 
France, and that under the shadow of that magnificent name the 
liberties of the nation would for ever he at the mercy of successive 
dictatorships of triumphant demagogues. More difiiculty has 
been made in proriouncmg on the uuimate intentions of Mirabeau 
with regard to the form of government, and upon his. connexions 
with the Court, than there seems any cause to justify. He was 
undoubtedly at first deeply associated with the Duke of Orleans, 
and was the centre of that party which meditated the viitual 
deposition of Louis XVI., und the elevation of the Duke to the 
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Lieutietiaiicy or B^^cy of the kinsdom. Mounier u{X)n one 

occaaion expressed his attachment to me Sang and the monarchr ; 

^^ Mais, bon homme que vous etes,*" interrupted Mirabeau widi 

impatience, ^' avec tout votre esprit vous n'^etes qu^un sot. Je veux 

un roi comme vous. Qu^ importe que ce soit Lous XVI. ou Louis 

XVII ? quWons-nous besoin au bambin pour nous gou- 

yemer?^ W^hether he planned the outrages of the 5th and 

.6th of Octob^ it is impossible to say; that he was infcnmed 

.of the abroach of the Pfuisians there is no doubt, and 

.Orleans h^self was seen top often and too undisguisedly 

f- m the midst of the ensuing tumults to leave any doubt as to his 

cognizance of the tendency of the conspiracy. In the afternoon of 

.the 5th, Mirdbeau went and leant over the chair of the President, 

and said in a low tone of voice, ^^ Mounier, Paris marche sur nous.*" 

" Je n'*en sais ri«i.'' " Croyez-moi, ou ne me croyes pas, peu 

m'^importe ; mais Paris, vous dis-je, marche sur nous. Trouvez- 

vous.mal ; mwtez au chateau ; donnezJeur cet avis ; dites, si vous 

"^ ..le voulez, que vous le tenez de moi, j'^y consens. Mais faites cesser 

cette controverse scandaleuse ; le temps presse ; il n^ a pas une 

^ minute k perdre.^ It is just possible that Mirabeau, distrusting the 

^^ event of tnis sanguinary outrage, might have been willing^ to merit 

>, the future regard of the King by an easy service ; and it is certain 

that the imbecility and wormlessness of the Duke were so well 

known to him that he would never have scrupled to sacriiEice him, 

' if it could have served any of his own ultimate views of aggrandise- 

m^t. ^^ II est l£che comme un laquais,*" said Mirabeau to one of his 

friends; ^' c^est un jean-f. . . . qui ne m^rite pas la peine qu'*on 

s^est donnee pour lui r His defence of himself scfme time after- 

. wards is a masterpiece of oratory ; he scarcely condescended to 

take notice of the specific charges, but repelling them en masse 

with derision and contempt, he made use oi them, as it were, for a 

. vantage-ground, from, which he in turn became the assailant, and 

hurled against his umirepared and astonished antagonists the 

more tremendous imssues of .his own creation. ^^ Oui,^ said l|e 

„ with vehement earnestness, *^ oui, le secret de cette infemale pc^- 

endure est enfin decouvert ; il est Ui tout entier (looking at the 

, right side oi the Assembly ;) il est dans Tint^ret de ceux dont le 

. t^moignage et les calomnies en ont form6 le tissu ; il est dans les 

ressources qu'^elle a foumies aux ennemis de la revolution ; il est 

.... il est dans le cceur des juges tel qu'^il sera bientot burin£ dans 

lliistoire par la plus juste et la plus implacable vengeance.'" 

But the Duke of Orleans became more and more contemptible 

every day ; he no longer, even in appearance, united in his mvour 

^ the various parties of the revolutionary body ; the chiefs were ra- 

. p^ly diverging from the factitLous centre round which they had 

^t first assmb&cl; ju^d becoSning almost more exa^rat^d figaiiist 
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each other than fliey had ever beeik against the Cddrt itself. Ti&e 
ndgn of dubs beffan ; the Jaoobitis beoauie a known petrty ; (Key 
made their appeiuB directly to the pc^lace, and, though oonsistihg 
of barely thuty persona in the Assembly, they overawed the fi«^ 
dom of discussion, and usurped practical sovel*eigiity dver the 
whole of France. The Constitutionalists had their club also, by 
which they hoped to divide the affections of the mob, and thereby 
to neutralue the disorganiaing efforts of the jacobins. This rivalry 
for a popularitv of the basest and most.fleeting natuif6 was destrue- 
tive of alii li^slative consistency ; articles of the most Vital import- 
anoe in the formation of the constitution were carried (^ lost, >« 
qualified or exaggerated, according as one paHy or another hUd ^^. 
ror the moment a transient superiority in the public favour. 4*-^ 
Mirabeau belonged to neither of these chibs ; he reprobated thdb* •*" 
practices ; he dedaimed against their ejdstence. He was hat«ii 
by both, and courted by wth^ and the inclination of Ms bpinicii 
was aiough to make dther the one or the other to triumph. He 
more than ohoe ventured to oppose the weight of his single influ- f ; 
^iceagBinst the combined rancour of Jacobins and Aristocrales, and 
trinmj^ed over them both, fie w«^ insulted in a manner whidi i(^ 
gives a lively notion of the tempestuous debates df the National 
Assembly. He was interru{Mbed in tiie^ tribune by the appdlatidns 
of 'insolent,'* ' beggar,^ * villain,* * robber;^ he was told ' his 
re^ was passed, his triumph would end on the scaffold ^^ D^Ambly 
shook hid cane at him* ** II me serait fadle,^ said Mirabeau .,» 
in a moment of i»l^ce, *^ d''obtenir une vengeance ^ktante des ^^ 
injures qui me fiont adressees, ^ mais je les meprise.'" ** Faites ^, 
avanc^ vos phalanges,'** med Faudgny ; '^ allons Mondeur de "* 
Mirabeau, des assesdns 1"^ ^ Si nous €ivons des phalanges^^ re^ 
tca-ted Mirabeau^ '^ vdus nWes que des libelks^ II faut atouer 
que notre patience est grand^.*" 

One of the most signal instioices of his audacity and ov^Hbeaf- 
ing power was his conduct on the i^uestion bf givmg to the king 
the right of making war and peace. To the astonidiihent bf the 
Constitutionalists and the Jacobins, Mirabeau declared his opi- 
nion for investing the executive power with this prerogative, and 
maintained it in an oi^alion of uiiocfmmon splendour and unan- 
8wa*able fegic. The left dde was amazed ; the debate was ad- 
journed; Banmve Was appdnted to reply, and to destroy by any 
means the eflfect of Mirabeaiu''s speeibh. Baniave was eloqua[it, 
bold, and sc^histical ; btit he Was no match fol* his chosien anta- 
gonist* He attacked Mirabeau with virulence, accused him of 
incondstency, ridieuled has syst^n, and condemned his princ^les. 
He wai^ cheered rapturoiidy by the left side, and the people ia 
Ae galleries ; he was reodved with aecUdnatibns upon Living the 
AammiAy ; ti)e mob earned faimuiiier t^e windows of the ^bj^Si 
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chainber, and dicmteil'^^ Vit^Barnatel'*^ i^hilst Mirabeftu, \A»mA 
and hooted by the cro^, heard the terrible cry of ** A la lafi- 
teme f^ and could with great difficulty escape the outrages whidi 
were on the point of being oomiimtted on him. The tWD La^- 
metfas, jealous of the superiority of Mirabeau, thought diey had 
now found an opportunity of ruining him tot ev^ in the hearts 
lef the people; they inveigfaed against him in the elubj, and 
dbarged mm in downright terms With betfaying the cause of ^hk 
country. The neidt day a libel was hawked about with this titl«, 
" La grande trahison du Comte de Mirabeau I*^ and it was 
assarted that he had received a lar^ sum of money fer his 
amech. This* paper Was shown to Mirabeau, as he entered the 
Ass^nbly : he oast his eyeg upon it, and said, ^^ J^en sals assez ; 
on m^emportan de TAssemblee triomphant ou en kmbeaux." He 
was now at bay ; his enemies believed they had mortally woutided 
him^ but they dreaded the tremaidous effect of Ms despair^ and 
were afraid to press upon him. At length he rose to pfejdy ; 
f curiosity kept even the Aristocrates quiet. 

** Cest quelque diose sails doute,*" said he, <* poiir 'tappnicher 
I les opinions, que dWouer nettem^t sur quoi Ton est d'^lc^rd et 

fiurqum Ton oifFere ; les discussions amicales valent mieux, pour 
if^ntmidi^y que les insinuations calomnieuses, que les iticulpd- 
tions forcendes, que les peines de rivalit^> que les machinations 
de rihttigue et de k maSreiUance. On r^pand, dtfpuis plusieurs 
jout«, que la section de TAssemblee qui veut le coneours de la 
vr^r ircfcntfe r6yale daAs Pexercice du drdit de paix et de guerre, est 
■ i^ pamdde d6 la liberty pubKque ; on r6palid les bruits de perfidie, dfe 
ocnruption : on invoque les vengeances populaires pour soutenir lit 
tyramde de^ pinions . . . (Here lie looked sternly at Barnavfe.) . . . 
Et moi aussi on voulait, il y a quelques jours, me porter en tri- 
Idnj^e, et maintenant on crie dans les rues, la grande (k>nspiraticm du 
Ck>mte de Mirabeau. Je n^avais pas besoin de cette le<jon pour savoir 
qu^il est pen de distance du capitole k la toche Tarpeienne ; mais 
Jrlldmme qui combat pour larialson et pbiir la patrie ne se tient pas 
si ailment vaincu. (Mirabeau cast a haugnty look at the Lir. 
meths.) Celui qui a la (^science d'avoir bien m^rite de soil 
pays et surtout de lui Stre utile, celui que ne rassasie pas une 
.-vame cel^brite, qui dddaigne les succ^ d'*un jour pour la veri- 
table^oire, c^t honmie porte avec lui la recompense de ses ser- 
Yiceis, le charme de ses peines, le pAsi de ses dangers; il ne dxAt 
attendre sa mbissoil et sa destinte, la seule qui Finteresse, la des- 
tine de son nora, que du temps, juee incorruptible qui fait jui- 
tidfe fa toils. Je rentre done dans la lice arm^ de mes seuls priil- 
cipes et de la fermet^ de ma consdetttee. Je vais poser k mon 
toi^ )ev6ritaUe point de la-difficult^ avec la nettet^ doht je siiis 
Isapoblb. Je prie 4e fio^ ad^ra^saires) qui ne m^tendrcmt pas, de 
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in^arreter, afin que je m'explique plus clairement'; 'Car je suis 
decide k dejouer les reprocnes taut rfepetes de subtilit^s, d'^eva- 
sion, de subterfuge; et, s^il ne tient qu'^it moi, cette joumfee de- 
voilera le secret S& nos loyautfe respectives.'" 

He then refuted, in a victorious manner, the objections of 
Bamave ; he maintained his former system afresh, and urged it 
with redoubled force. He saw in the eyes of his audience the 
certainty of his triumph; and stopping rather abruptly, he 
finished in an ordinary and inexpressibly contemptuous tone with 
these words : — 

" II me semble, Messieurs, que le vrai point de la dii&culte 
-est parfaitement connu; que M. Bamave rfa point du tout 
ab(»rd6 la question; Ce serait un gain trop facile maintenant que 
de le poursuivre dans les details, ou s^il a fait voir quelque 
talent, il n^a jamais montre la moindre connaissance d'^honmie 
d'^Etat ni des waires humaines. II a d^clame longuement coiv- 
tre les maux que peuvent faire et qu'^ont fait les rois; il s^est 
biengard^ de remarquer que, dans notre constitution, le monarque 
ne pent plus etre oespote ni rien faire arbitrairement ; il sest 
bien garq6 surtout de parler des mouvemens populaires.'^ 

Mirabeau left the tribune amidst a thunder of implause, whidi 
continued aknost instinctively for many minutes aiter ,he had re- 
sumed his seat. His triumph was complete. 

There is no doubt of Mirabeau'^s negotiations with the Court, 
and there is nothing to be found in them which does him any dis- 
honour. Laporte, intendant of the civil list, was the medium of 
communication. Mirabeau'^s remarks on the state of parties, in 
and out of the Assembly, are profound ; and his advice to the King 
.wise and beneficial. Whether he actually recdived any money is 
not easy to be known : that he bargained for some permanent 
advantages to himself is probable. Madame de Stael, a witness 
not likely to favour the sarcastic enemy of Necker, says, that she 
had in her possession a lettef in the hand-writing of Mirabeau, 
which was mtended for the King; in it he offered his u^pst 
services to establish a powerful and dignified, but at the s^jne 
time, a limited monarchy in France. The truth is, Mirabeau 
laboured to free and regenerate his country, and then wished to 
guide its destinies as minister of it himself. 

His intrigues were suspected : the attempts he made to pass a' 
decree that any deputy of the Assembly might take an ofiice and 
retain his seat, were in vain ; the Aristocrates, Constitutionalists, 
and Jacobins, all united to oppose it. The object was too clear to 
escape their vigilance. They were afraid of such a. minister as 
Mirabeau, if allowed to exercise his influence over the Assembly 
as a member. Vernier jpnoved, that a law should be made ag^jdnst 
.emigrants. Mirabeau saidy it Wf9. ^mpQedble, aiid Remanded 
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leave to speak: it was refused : he persisted in his demand; 
<< What kind of dictatorship is this T" cried GoupU, " which M. 
de Mirabeau affects to exercise over the Assembly ?" — " I beg 
those who interrupt me,**' replied Mirabeau, " to recollect, that I 
have combated the dei^)otism both of kings and ministers, and 
that I shall certainly not crouch under that of a dub. I beg 
^ M. Goupil to recollect that once upon a time he affected to despise 
a certain Catiline, against whose dictatorship he now protests.*" 
The Jacobins were furious, and roared for an adjournment. Mi- 
rabeau forgot, for a moment, the gradation necessary to the part 
which he was determined to play, and thundered witii a voice of 
empire, " Silence aux trente voix.'' The Jacobins were silent ac- 
cordingly, and the adjournment was negatived. 

Mirabeau was continually challenged by the impetuous mem- 
bers of the old noblesse, ana his answers to some oi them are very 
humourous. To one he said, after the manner of Bessus, '^ Je 
le veux bien ; mais oomme je ne puis me battre tant que la con- 
stitution ne sera pas faite, je tiens Bste de ceux qui me font Phon- 
neur.de me jeter le gant, et je vais vous inscrire.'' To another, 
" II n^est pas juste, quej'expose un homme d''esprit comme moi 
contre un sot comme vous.*" Vet no one suspected his courage *. 
His style of oratory was various according to the occasion ; at 
one time, displaying m easy luxuriance the boundless treasures of 
his knowledge and imagination ; at another, inflamed with passion, 
overbearing all opposition, short, rapid, and furious. He had 
perhaps the greatest theme and the most noble theatre that ever 
lell to the lot of any orator, and he effected more remarkable 
changes by dint of eloquence than are related of any modem 
speaker. He frequently abandoned the prescribed forms of public 
debate, and imitated Demosthenes in a direct attack or personal 
denunciation. He was once interrupted by a member who com- 
plained that Mirabeau was always assailing him with irony; 
Mirabeau looked at him for a minute, and then said with a very 
slow and articulate pronunciation,- — " Puisque vous n'^aimez pas 
rironie, je vous lance le profond mepris.'" Being called to order 
upon one occasion, he turned round sharply upon the person, and 
replied, " J'y suis, monsieur; c^est vous qui le trouolea.'' He 
possessed the greatest excellence of oratory, which consists in 
rarely or never trusting an argument to its bare logical sufficiency, 
but m investing it with a . garb of imagery, and in animating it 
with the spirit of human eamestnes;^. He personified his thoughts, 
and impassioned his abstractions. He knocked directly at the 

**" It is said, that Mirabeau, when a^tioy of fourteen years of age, was taken 
to visit the Prince of Conti, who asked him what he would do if he, the Prince, 
.were to strike him, *• Monsei^neur, n'escrtut!*' — " tint suppose," said the 
Princei " the King^ were tostnkeyouT* — '•Cette question," replied Mira* 
beai^ **ei^tetefort embarassante avant Tinventlon des pistolets d deux coups.'* 
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door of the affections of \us audience, and never stayed to tp&^ ui 
the vestibule of their fancies. H}# eloquence acted all at once; 
the speech came en masse; there w^ere no dreary intervak of 
n£|fration, or deduction, or caleulati<m, but every thing vraa amal- 
gamated, and beaten into one mighty thunderbolt of reason, 
anger, ridicule, and invective. 

Trea imbria torti radios, tpes Bubia aqirosaB. 

* # * « . * •* 

Fulgores aano terriftcos, flonitumque, mefumqud 
MuHMbiit*-ri-^<*flfuiim|sque sequacibus iras. 

His power at the moment of his victory over th^ Jacobins was 
immense ; his {)opularity approached to an idolajxy for his person* 
He was tall, thick, and ugly, yet he reigned more incUsputably in 
the hearts of the fair sex than he did even in the tribune. The 
girls embraced him as he walked in the sti^eets ; threw ribbons 
around hi^ neck, and scattered flowers befcH*^ his feet. He gave 
himself up to the most destructive excessi^, and sunk himaeii to 
apathy ii;i the mad voluptuousness whic|i the finest women in 
raris were PFQud to participate with hipi. At tb^ samf> time he 
never ceased from his intellectual toils ; his ambition was nevar 
lulled ; his ree^n was never intoxicated, never asleep, He saw 
with accuracy the exact position in which he was placed, and un« 
derstood the relative strength and iQtentions ot the various parties 
with precision. He restrained the Aristocrats within bounds, 
and repressed the furies of the d^mocratical factiwi he might 
have strengthened the hands of the King ; he might have quefied 
the clubs ; he might have saved France ! 

But death came and snatched him f^m the earth5 whai his li£i 
was invaluable, and his loss irreparable. His debauches racked 
him with pain; his mind became lethaj;gi& his energies languid. ^ 
He had recourse to baths impregna1:edwith ccHTosive sublimate.; a 
species of treatment which permitted him tp attend his duties igu 
the Assembly, but which demanded the sevCTest xegimen. Mira- 
beau observed none. An orgy at La Qoulon^s, ani^ra dancer, 
in which he combined every sort pf excess with every mean of 
exciting it, gave him his mortal blow. A violait fever icas the 
cQUseqiience ; the acrid particles c^ the subUmate, not b^ng able 
to escape through the pores on account of the unnatural tension 
of the Dody, turned their dreadful influence inwards on the vital 
system, and actually poisoned the very sources of life. 

Mirabeau felt that nis end was aj^roacbing, and submitted te 
it with fortitude. The news of his illne^ agitated Paris to^ the 
centre : the doors of his house were surrounded with an inrnaense 
piultitude, who kept a profound silence, and watched for the an- 
nouncement of the hourly bulletin of his health. Barnave h^ed 
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H daputfttim of the Jacobins tp wait upoi^ him ; for the Jaix>l»i)a 
tjieipselves dared not resist the torrent of public opinion so de- 
cidedly expressed. . One young man, having heard that an infusion 
of new blcxxl might prove serviceable, came and offered his life for 
that frantip purpose. Mirabeau love4 lifb like an ^curean, but 
liothing Qould for a moment shake the fixedness of his soul. He 
was dignified and imaginative to the last. ^^ You are a great 
physician,^ said he to Cabanis ; ^^ but there is a greater physician 
\han you — he who ma4^ the wind which destroys every tning, the 
water which penetrates and fertilizes every thing, the fire which 
•'' vivifies evay thing.^ He ordered the windows to be opened 
jfdde on the day of his death ; — ^' My friend,^ said he to Cabanis, 
1^ I shall die this day ; when a man hats arrived at this point, there 
remains %t one thing to.4i>--to languish in perfumes, to enwreath 
the head with flowers, to surround the'senses with music, that so 
^» he may enter swee^ into that sleep from which he sh^ never 
more arise;^ *W^^ then talked about the actual state of France, 
and developed the secret*: of the various parties which had ope- 
HS^ed the revolution : " I carry in my heart,^ added he, "the 
4^ipiPning of the monarchy which is now^ falling a prey to the 
listed of the factious.'" He speculated alsO on tne affairs of Eu- 
ri0pe; " Ce Pitt^^ said he, " est le ministre des pr^paratifs; il 
gouveme avgp ce dont il menace plutot quVvec ce qu^il fait ; si 
j''euss6 v6cu, je crois que je'^i aurais donne du chagrin.'^ 

He became speechless, but still remained perfectly sensible. His 
sufferings were excruciating, and taking up a pen he wrote legibly 
the word Dormir. He twice or thrice ikrrote to express his re- 
quest that they woj^d give him opium ; he fell back again appa- 
irently dead. When some artillery being discharged in the neigh- 
bourhood, the j%ing Mirabeau raised himself up on one arm, 
^ ' opened his eyes', smiLij^> and said with a clear and^ahnost exulting 
voice, " Sont-ce d^ji, les fun6raiUes d'^Achille ? — J'ai pour un 
siecle de courage, et je tfai plus pour un instant de force.'' He 
sunk with the effort, and expired. . <**' 

The theatres were closed, flie shops shut, the people silent. 
The National Assembly decreed that the body of the deceased 

ttoXtidiould be carried to the new church of Sainte-Genevi^ve, 
ich^as then for the first time entitled the Pantheon. Barrfere 
pronounced his eulogy in the tribune, and moved th«^t the deputies 
should attend the funeral. " We will all go,'' was the cry. No 
monarch was ever carried to his long home with such imposing 
magnificence ; it was rather an apotheosis than a human entomb- 
ment. The representatives of the people, all the public functiona- 
ries, twelve thousand of the national guard, and more than four 
|i^ thousand citizens in mourning formed the procession. A slow and 
^ melancholy music told of departed greatness ; thi^ thousand torches. 
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the intermittent cannons, the windows and balconies breathing with 
all the beauty of Paris, presented a striking and a memorable con- 
trast of motion and stillness, of life and of death. 

No one dared to assume the scepjtre of power which Mirabeau 
had left behind him. His greatest enemies were the most embar- 
rassed ; and the eyes of all mechanically fixed themselves in deep 
abstraction on the vacant seat of him who had so often risen from 
thence to illumine and to direct their counsels. 

Tu vero feKx, Mirabilis, non vitse tantttm claritate, sed etiam 
opportunitate mortis. Nam-tibi aut pro virtute animi, constantia- 

2ue tua, civilis febrf subeunda fuit crudelitas, aut siqua te fortuna 
b atrocitate mortis vindicavit, eadem esse te funereum patrise spec- 
tatorem coegisset ; neque solum tibi improborum dominatus, sed 
etiam propter admistam civium caedem, bonorum victoria inoerori 
fuisset. 



MUSIC. 

Me dolcis doininae M usa Lycimnise 

Cantus, me voluit dicere lacidam ' 

Fujgentes oculos. 

Now, listen to the Lady's minstrelsy ! J 
She sings ; and Music is an airy God 
Who crowns her alabaster temples broad 
With flowers, as thoug-h the enchanted blood run mad 
In its fine channels, and with breathing- blue 
Coloured each panting pulse and artery. 
Look ! her rich cheek is flush'd, and her proud eye- 
Throws strang-e illuminations far atid near I 
She sings— divine one ! Oh ! not all the sounds 1 
Of morning^whereof idling poets rave. 
Can mafeh wbt perfect and aerial song. 
She sings—;* Love, Love !" softer than passion sigheth ; 
Now * absence' and the conquer'd • maiden's shame;' 

And now '#s ** Him who soars on golden wing," 

Telling how the night-charming Philomel, 
Whose voice goes wandering like a summer wind. 
Threading the forest, * smoothed the rugged brow 
Of Darkness' and the cloud-entangled Moon 
Lured, till she walked abroad on the blue roads 
Of Heaven, unfettered, like a virgin pale. 
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NARENOR. 

-^ . PART II. 

» 

All happened as the old man bad foretold. In the morning the 
guards entered the prison of Narenor, and seeing, as they thought, 
np one but a harmless idicH:, they cried out that the wretch — ^the 
^rcerer, who could make bad money look like true coin, had eva- 

5 orated through the key-hole, and had left this poor ^mis-shapen 
warf in his place. So he was set free immediately, with many 
acclamations. "Once more Narenor returned to the Schelwer 
forest. 

, How peaceful every thing appeared, contrasted with the scenes^ 
through which he had lat^ passed ! It was morning, when he 
. wound along the margin of the small lake, which embosomed its 
quiet depth in trees, about three miles distant from his cottage, 
A hiU, covered with brushwood, rose at once from the reedy shore 
of the lake, and its shadow deseended far into the water with all 
^ the clearness of reality. The light, thus intercepted over the 
jfl ^eater part of the lake, Reamed magically from behind the sha- 
dow of the hill ; aiid (as a poet has expressed it) - 

« »» i lk . Fairer thaii all tile scene/ 

Which smiled around, ^hose imaged tints appear ; 
|l As Fancy's dreams are dearer to the heart, 

*. Than all that colder Truth, or Reason can impart 1" 

Dn one side of the lake, a rocky bank left just sufficient space for a 
narrow weedy path between if and the water. Every where else 
was the impenetrable forest. 

I suppose that every ojie has felt the exhilarating effect of the 
early morning air — ^ygs, every one — for the fine lawiy has felt it 
rin coming home from a ball, just as much as the peasant in going ' 
''c^^t to his work. But to a person of susceptible frame (prompt in 
replying to the outward impulses of nature) the cool invigorating 
Oivygen of the mcn^ng air conveys positively a new sense of ex* 
istence. Every sound comes more sweetly upon the ear — every 
object is presented more vividly to the eye — and (were I not afraid 
of growing less poetical, I should say) every smeU (fragrant, of 
course) is wafted more freshly, more dewily, to the nose. How 
very odd it is that nose should not do in poetry as well as ear. 
There are equally base associations connected witn both. A nose 
may be pulled, but an ear may be lost in the pillory. A nose- 
but I forbear. — To retium. 

Narenor felt this intoxication of the morning aii^ — so far above 
•^ all that sparkling champagne (well enough in its way) or ruby- 
; coloured claret can produce — (which puts me in mind that I mmt 
Vol. in. Pai^t I. G 
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quote a noble passage, to this effect, in by far the best dramatic 
composition of the present day — John Woodvil, a tragedy by 
Charles Lamb : most strangely neglected by this acute generation 
of critics. 

^*^oM.-r-Inuirvelirhytliepoftt8, \dio» of all men, methinks, should possess 
the hottest livers, and most empyreal fancies, should affect to see such virtues 
la cold water. 

<*«/bAn.— Because your poet-horn hath an internal wine, richer than lip- ^^rr. 
para, or canarii^s, yet uncrushed from any grapes of earth, unpressed in mortal < 
iHne-presses. 

"* j&otfet, — What may be the name of this wine ? 

**^Aft. — ^It hath as many names as qualities. It is denominated indifier^fitiy, 
^t, conceit, invention, inspiration ; but its most royal and comprehensive naitte 
n Fancy. 

'< £r09e/.-«*And whdre k^eps he this sovereign liquor ? 

** «fbAn.-^lt8 cellars are in the brain, whence your true' poet deriveth Intox-, 
leatlon at will^ while hts animal spirits, catching a pride [fn>m the quality and 
tteighbourhood of their noble relative, the brain, refuse to be sustaitied by \ 
^Wines, and fermentations of earth. *' ^^ 

" Z^Mfel.— »But is your pbet-bom always tipsey with this liquor ? « 

«* JeAn<-^Re ha^th Ms stoopinp and repos^gs ; but htd proper element ^^ 
the sky, and in thi^ subttrb|;ii£the empyrean. -.^ 

*' Lovel. — ^Is your wine intellectual so iiquisite?** !'' |^ 

Drunk with this wine-intellectual, Narenor for^t the pa$t, and no m 

longer anticipated the future. Me felt that mdependent, uncU- r 

vided happiness, which is so rare in life — ^rare indeed as a day* 
without a cloud in the natural world, is an hour of cloudlesfi atmo- 
sphere in the intellectual existence Thai (like Mrs. ^tchffis^s 
heroines) he beg^ to compose— no— ^Miis feelings found Teatin*' 
•--othe foUowing-^two lines, which' were meant for tl^^begiiming 
of— ^scmnet 

" Yout^t health, and morning, ye are things to make 
The heart of man bound hlg^h with ecstasy !'* 
Here his ideas failed, because happini^s has few iiJjeas. It is rather "^ I 
a sensation. 

*• And why not (thus communed he with himself) make unto • | 

myself an endurable and daily happiness out of these^simpte ele-^ | 

ments ? Why should not the rocks, the trees, the watery the air, 
the sky, the sun, and the. answer to these in my own heart, suffice « 

for pleasure ? . ' 

So mused Narenor as he slowly proceeded along the* imfre- . 
quented, overgrown path, that conducted to his cottage. Pre- 
sently he heard a short, quiek cry of canine pleasure, and a poor | 
wretched skeleton of a dog flew to his feet, sprung up almost toa ^ < 
level with his face, — then grovelled again upon the groimd, ^ 
inviting, imploring the caress of bis master^s hand. *^ Poor ^ li 



Narenor, 

Orrd, thou odd shaggy creature, thou shambBng, scrambilng, ffl-; 
mannered, ill-gaited animal^ so regardless of all the conveniences,, 
and biens^ances of society, how hast thou contrived to shuffle rsn 
with existence, in thy master'^s absence? Well, Orra, there tV A 
a living being to welcome me, on my itetum home — so I will call 
it home. Certes, thou art not beautiful ; the meeter cottn-ade for 
me, poor dog! Come, and we will be laughed at, spumed at, 
and scouted together!^ The dog looked at hirii with Very 
hmnan eyes, as if comprehending all that was said, and, still 
whininff with uneasy joy, ran before him to the cottage. There 
every thing looked as it did, on the morning of his last depaitu3l^* 
The white embers were yet unscattered oil the hearth. A book, 
open at a particular page, lay on the old oak table with three 
claws, as if he had just risen n*om its perusaL '* No, 1 haveticver 
been away ! (he exclaimed) It is all a dream. Surely 1 have 
. walked into the forest and ^ept ! And yet I could write a journal 
of four months : on such a day rode into the couiitrv— oil sUch ^ 
day, played at tennis— -on such another, attended lady Leonora 
on the promenade. But it is all past, past, past.^ 

Narenor was really very happy for some days. A inan, Who 
has been just going; to be hanged, and has escaped so little-pleas^ 
ing a ceremony, has reason to be so. He pursued his occupation 
. as a wood-cutter, and rambled to all the most coy recesses of the 
I ^.. forests He tried to draw his pleasures j&oia the simplest source 

' of common nature^^but then he read still ; and still 'he found that 

" Knowledge is sorrow, they who know the mo8t» 
, Must moam the deepest o*er the fatal trutb 

f ' The tree of knd«rled^e is not thai of life.** 

r * The worst of it is that he was noit meant to be a Timon. His 

heart was full of human feelings, and though he saiA to his dog, 

1^ twenty times a day,. ^^ Qrra, I want no other companion^ than 

thee 1''^ he was not at all the less pining after a reasoning ^eech- 

[ endued being. Then came the long, long winter-evtnings. ** I 

must have some one to speak to, or I shiol forget \\g^ to speak^"^ 
was the thought that pasted through his mind at length ; and ^^ so 
his whole heart exhaled into one want.'^ 

One day he saw a very beautiful child asleep in the forest. The 

;:•: *s* little fellow had wandered away from home in seardi of wild 

.-* flowers, and there he lay, with thick auburn curls peeping 

through the ragged hat, the glowing cheek pillowed on the naked 

k . chubby arm, \mile even in sleep he tightly graspjed his treasure— 

I an enormous bunch of spring-flowers. " Now if even this child 

could love me,'' thought Narenor. Gentlv he lifted up the boy, and 
kissed his smooth fair forehead. The child, awaking, and seeing a 

L face so hideous in such close contact with his oivn^ set trp aroar as 
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loud as the stoutest pair of lungs could enable Iiim to execute,, and 
began to kick, scratch, and cuff most manfully. At this unlucky \ 

moment the mother, guided by the well-known sounds, came up to 
the scene of action. *^ Monster, thou hast bewitched my child ! 
iSet him down this moment. Dorft touch him ! Dont look at ; 

Jiim ! Thou hast an evil eye V^ Screamed the enraged parent ; at | 

* the same time displaying* ner fingers in a manner that enfcM'ced ♦ j 

a shrinking of Narenor^s face, wmch had already suffered f5rom i 

the urchirfs vigour. Bitter, bitter were his thoughts, as his feet l 

mechanically conveyed him homewards, without the aid of eyes— 
for all his senses were absorbed in the one distracted feeling, " I am 
the outcast of heaven, and earth.*" He threw himself on the 
ground, and a flood of tears convulsed -his whole frame. 

This past away, and hope, the very last deserter from the for- ' 

tress of the human heart, began to maintain the siege against 
despair more vigorously. " Surely, he thought, if I once more 
restore my person to a bearable comeliness, I may find, among the 
gentler sex of my own sphere, a partner of existence, without the 
fetal aid of wealth, or the adventitious glare of rank.*" The trans- 
formation was soon effected, and Narenor began to join the village 
dance, and the wrestlers on the green, 

'* Where rustic eyes a 
Rain*d influence, and adjudi^^ed the priie/' 

amidst the envy of the men and the admiration of the maidens«"< 
But Narenor was imfortunately too refined to endure the shock' 
and jostle of coarse common natures. He saw, in humble life, 
the same mean motives and petty passions operating which he had 
beheld in a higher walk of society— btit without the veil; which 
rendered the latter tolerable. There* was one girj,*she was cer- ,, 
tainly very beautiful ; Raphael would have chosen her f6r one of 
his Madonnas. The. same clear brown- complexion, with a tint, 
like that of the pink may-blossom, blushing thro^gh it ; the same 
full pouting l^ps ; the same Uquid hazel eyie. Her figure, too, 
was fine, though somewhat unformed, (for Francesca was but 
sixteen,) and, it must be confessed, (unlike those poetical creations, 
who have always a native, ijiherent, incommunicable grace,) that 
'there was a slight awkwardness, an uncultivatadness, (if I may be 
allowed the expression,) in her fine figure. Did this want of cultir 
vation extend to the mind ? Narenor, for a time, thought not. 
Narenor had a vivid imagination. 

•* Who loves, raves — ^"tis youth's frenzy — but the cure 
Is bitterer still; as charm by charm unwinds. 
Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 
Nor worth, nor beauty dwells from out the mind's 
Ideal shape. of such; yet still it binds 
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The fotal spell ; and still it draws us on, • ' ' ' . 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds/ 

The stubborn heart, its alchemy beg^n. 

Seems ever near the prize — wealthiest, when most undbuc."' 

So says the poet, whom death has now consecrated among the 
classics of our own language. Narenor had b^n this alc£ymy 
kr of the heart, and Francesca jiraS adorned with all its golden pro- 

duct. But the ground-work was defective. Not but that Fran- 
cesca was a very good girl ;— but then she wanted tact, and she 
* was — a woman. She played ofFafew Uttle tricks of coquetry against . v. 
Narenor with another young peasant Here was the unpardon- 
able offence^ The mind^ the information, the intellectual polish ^ 
* of Narenor, were as nothing to the Uttle rustic, who only saw a 

St handsome young man, where she ought to have discovered a 

b superior order of being. Carl wa»-a handsomse young man too,— 

and — Francesca married him. ' . 

After this, Narenor would ^ for hours immovable as a statue. 
, . ^ ' When he moved, he moved listlissly. He seemed to hkve lost all 
I * that vital spring which makes eonateme really life. But 



'* The 'deepest ice that ever froze, 
* Can only o'er the surface close ; 

Tiie living- stream lies .(deep below, 
And flows, and cannot ^ease Jo flow.'* 

It was thus that the passion of his heart broke forth from this 
state of apathy^ — " Fool that I was to ima^ne that wealth, or 
person could avail me without ife^s chiereSst talisman — rank ! 

, W ith the three combined, ' I had burst irresistiWy upon the 
world ; — but now I am for ever fettered in a condition that I abhor. 
I cannot mate myself with an uneducated mind : I cannot endure 
this round of monotonous labour witfloftt an object-rr-this dull, 
ceaseless pain, which returns unshared upon my own heart. 
Better that I had died in the dungeons of Gronst^at, than that I 

, should support 4his living death ; and there Is no remedy ! The 
magiciaif s art might change my form — might endow me with 
exhaustless wealthy but to ennoble the plebeian blood that flows in 
these veins is beyond his power !^ 

** Not so r* repUed a voice, which Narenor recognised for that 
of the old man, who now appeared before him, with a scroll of 
pardiment in his withered band. AI! men (continued the phan- 
tom) are noble, if they did but know it. Could the meanest peasant 
trace back his ancestry, he might find that the mean rill descended 
from a mighty source, some lustres ago — while the loftiest lord, 
in pursuing the same process, might discover that the Nile of his 
genealogy sprang from an almost impercq)tible stream. In short, 
were all things Imown, the humblest might have cause for pride. 
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and the proudest for humiliation. Your ancestors, Narenor, were 
noble not many centuries back. Behold the record of your race ! 
But your father (honest man) was a cobbler. This ^nealogy 
then IS BO artfuHy managed that you appear to be directly sprung 
from p^rs and princesses — ^but, if ever you attempt to make a \ 

wrong, or dishonourable use of it, the noole list will be instantly 
replaced by that of your immediate ancestors, with your father 
(honest man) bringing up the rear.'* 

You shall no longer have any reason to complain liiat my gifts 
are imperfect. If you accept thiS| you will possess all that, in thd 
eyes of mankind, constitutes perfection : yet once agam, I urge 
you to take time for reflection, before you make another trial of 
endowments as perilous as they are brilUanft. " Any thing is prei. 
ferable (replied Narenor) to this waveless calm ; this 3esert ofthe 
mind, in which I « have passed my late most wretched hours. 
Welcome danger, difficulty, ev^i (feath itself, rather than that I 
{liould end my days in such a state of joyless apathy. Give me 
the scroll.** It was given. 

Vienna was the wider theatre, which Narenor now chose, (fcxp 
the display of his varied quaUficaticms. The genealogy was 
handed about, in confidence, among a few particular friends; and 
• this, combined with the attractions of a handsome person, a mag- 
nificent hotel, and a boundless profusion of expenditure, arguing 
a boundless possession of wealth, was irresistible. Nai^nor 
was feted beyond measure, and was made the indespensable of 
^very distinguished party. Narenor was in search of a wife, and 
it was his object to see as many high-bom dames as were to be 
seen in Vienna. There was a beautiful widow, the Baroness 
iludolpha di Horq^th, who shone superior among the ladies of 
Vienna, 

— >— Velut int^r ignes 



Luna minores.'* 



She was, I know not precisely of what age, but she looked only 
five and twenty; Her beauty was of a very voluptuous and re- 
markable kind — what the Freneh call i6panoui; there was an easy 
neg^gence — an air of abandon — ^in her figure, that admirably 
accorded with the ** eyes' blue languish, and the golden hair.'' 
Indeed, there wa^ something alto^tber Circasman in her form and 
iace. The large lids fell aroopingly over those ftdl blue eyes, 
which seemed always to unveil themselves with a tender re- 
luctance. The profuse, luxuriant, reduni&nt hair appeared to 
baffle every knot and braid that would have confined it, and 
gathered towards the top of the head, fell again, with graceful 
ease, upon the polished shoulder. Hjer movements in the dance 
corresponded with the character of her beauty. She did not 
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pm the %ht fantastlb tae»'^ bat> Uke the Que^ of 
3 in Qray^^ Pnigress of Poety, 

** T^ith arms sublime, that float upon the air, 
In g'Hding' state, she won her ea»y way.** 

And did the mind fulfil the promise of the face? Pity it wafi% 
that so fanr a casket should have enclosed a poison ! but so it wiMir 
The (^iura£:ter of the Baroness inay be suipmed up in a fe^ 
she was a bad, ill-tempered, artfiil woman. By meaivs of the la^ 
'i^ <|Uiilification ^e Cbntnved to ccHiceal the two first, from all but-^ 

her maid-«-^ind hear husband (for such it may have been oo^ 
teetuved, Narenor became). Her previous history may alio soon 
be told. At the age of fifteen, she had voluntmly married the 
^ Baxoa de Harmuth, who tt^as old, infim^ and rich. But, unlike 
i*^ . ''* most dotiE^ old men, the Barqn could see, and judge for ^i^Hf. 
^ £i tiber Budolpha's art was nfiA vet perfeeted| or her temper not 
sufficiently under the control of ^prudence — ^for she failed most 
^^ iDgloriQusly in he|r prime object — ^to keep him in good humom*, 
V tiff he died. He lelt her a hands(»ne j<»ntiure eertmnly, lait the 
*' bulk of his iiaipnense' fortune was bequeathed to his n^phew»^ and 
ideoes. This very circumstance, which one would .have thought 
I muslhave been her ruin in the eyes of the world, she made use of 

lo^.^flurow an ad^tional histre around her nain^. ' Throi^ ker 
suggestion it was that the Baron had done justice to his relations. 
^ This was irnxversally bdBibnred, for the lawycar who drew up the 
^ wiU had said so. (N.B. The lawy^ had nothing fur&er to hope 

^ from the sidb of the relatifim^ who already had every thing m 

their own power.) - From' the moment tlmt Ae Baroness saw 
Narencnr, she resorved to thigw oi^ her lixres for hm. He had 
not only rank and wealth, but, asiai* as a cold»hearted w<»Eian's 
afl)N;tioQs could be engaged, his p^^scm was by no means un- 
to her. This tkne thci^ was no ^^ just cause or knpe- 
t^^ in tj|ie way of Narenoi'^s feh^y. Settlements were 
inadi^ investinents endorsed-**-the geneak^ blazed upon its 
fff^^ pKTchment — ^^ Merrily, mevrily, rang tne bdOs'^ acBa gratu- 
lating crowds poinred m, to pay their bridal visits to the %seppy 
pair. ' 

** Bat mortal pleanure, what art ttion in sooth? 
The torreat*& smoothness, ere it dash hsthm^ 

This last line is also admiramy adapted tq express the character of 
the Baroness: sha^ was ^Hhe torrenfs smoothness, ere it dash 
helow*'^ The first time that Narenor heard the muttering of the 
cataract from afar, he was astonished, he was uneasy ; but when 
the whole collected force met his ear, he was overwhelmed. It is said 
that they who live near the falk of Niaeara become deaf frofai the 
continual roar of waters. Ah happy, if the shock of matrimonial 
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Tiolence ^could have the" same effect ! The Barories» had urifor * 
timately a very sharp voice, which, before comDami^yi^& carefuUjt 
repressed, ana sounded almost harmoniously rrom its very piano 
tones. As I have said before, her whole manner, and appearance 
was languishing : but every thing like languor wholly disappeared * 
in II tonjugal tete-a-tete. She then seemed determined to iii- 
demnify herself for the constraint j which she had so painfully * 
practised in the world. If there be any thing more especially 
(startling, and in it^ eflFect, disgusting^ it is to h^r a disa^eeabfe •- 

voice proceed from a lovely mouth. Madame, de Genlis has a ' ^ 

story entitled he Charme de Iq, Voioo^ in which a plain girl, with ^ * J 

Bweet voice, carries off the heart of the hero from a beautiful 
girl with a dissonant voice. I confess myself to be of her opinion* , ,-< 
A sweet voice is '^a most excellent thing in woman:'' but of all • \ 
irritating things, the most irritating' is to hear one's Tiame called 
upon in sharp exalted tones from one eiid of the house to the other, 
seeming, like the shrill, ear-pieFcing fife, to " play the prelude to 
dispute.*" Narenor had * frequently this gratification. He. was 
obliged to have recourse to the beautifying elixir at le^t twenty 
times a day, and .,]to fly jM-ecipitately from the presence of the '^ 
Baroness, lest his secret should be discovered. But, eveti this did * 
not avail him,^ for the indefatigable Rudolpha followed him one 
day to his retreat, and, making ^se of that convenient aperture*-*- 
a key-hole — behdii he# beloved spouse in all his native deformity, ^ 
witnessed the application of the elixir, and his restoration to " the 
human face divine." Now, the Barones£f herself wafi indifferently 
well versed in magic ; therefore she did not shriek out, or fall into \ 
fits, but quietly descended the stairs, in the pleasing persuasion 
that she was married either to a sorcerer, or to one who had sold 
himself — "for a consideration'' — to the powers of darkness. ^ 
Nevertheless,, she felt a degree of exultation in the though t^ that 
he was now in her power. She was at least in possession of his 
secret; and first she resolved to torment him a little hy dark hints 
and startling allusions. • Accordingly, placing, herselr^before the - 
glass one day, she pretended to Iook pensively at her own lovely , 
image, heaved a sign, and said, "I begin to grow very old : you 
did not know how old I was when you married me. Fosiriv.efy I 
do see a wrinkle. Could you not. invent for me some wash cir 
lotion that would make me grow young 'and handsome again .^^ 
.. Narenor started ; he well knew that the Baroness said few things 
without a meanings especially out-of-the-way things. She was 
consummate mistress 01 the masked battery^ that most ingenious 
method of tormenting which forbids reprisals, betJatise to recri- 
minate would be to " own the wound." Again, on another occa- 
sion, the Baroness observed, " How very ugly it makes one look 
to put oneself in a passion: therefore I endeavour always topr6-. 
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serve my tempcJr;^ And so ahe did, as bag as such a- method of 
p*o<^eding was the most likely means of exasperating her opponent 
At another time, she appeared to be attentively studying a huge 
folio, which half-closing, and looking up abstractedly, she thus' 
began, "Do you know, my dear, I have been reading the very - 
>hqcking history of Dr* Faustus ! How very dreadful it was of 
'^ '^ him (was it not?) to sell himself to the devil! And it says, too, ' 
• " that he si^ed the contract with his own blood ! How horrible I 
Do you ^ink sudi things have ever really happened ? To be 
' sure, he gained every earthly advantage. Do you think he was 

an ugly man before he" bartered hi» precious Soul ? — because, you . 
know, it says that he was to be young and handsome till he died ; 
►-., sol suppose he was naturally very plain; perhaps a little de- 

i • * formed:— why not?'' In this manner, the Baroness made Narenor 
L * perfectly aware that she knew of his occasional transformations;-^ 
yet she so managed that he could never come to an explanation 
|k> * with her on the subject. This she kept as a dcmi^re resource. 
At length, Narenor one day, with as much calmness as he could 
command, propidsed sepaft'ate board and Maintenance. The 
Baroness was resolved that such a measure should never take 
place ; for character was lier idol ; find she contrived to maintain^ 
m the eyes of the world, the reputation of a most exemplary 
V wife. 'She told him, then, that, if he said another word on the 
.\ subject, she would denounce him as a wretch, i^ho practised for- 
bidd^i arts ; and she also dropped a hint^ tending to caution him 
. in what manner he would speak of her to others. Now was. 
i Narenor indeed most wretched. Look which way he would, he 
saw no means of escape from the miseries of his present situation : 
he- was bound in inextricable fetters. How willingly would he 
now have forgone those extrinsic advantages, for the mere sl,ke of 
inliich the partner o^ his life hacj bound ner lot with his ! How 
^$ sadly did he now recognise the justness of those warnings which 
the old man of the forest had addressed to him^ But how vainly 
torturing is that voice, * . 

'* Which cries, I warn'd thee, when the deed is o*er." 

There is a certain point of suffmng beyond which Hte hiiman 
mind will resort t© any desperate remedy, or even, to any thing 
that promises a change of place, or circumstance. " Farthest 
froin the fatal spot is best,'' is the genuine knguage of impatient 
wretchedness. To this pitch was Narenor wrought iip. He 
determined to fly from Vienna, and from his wife. His escape 
was easily eflfected, because it had not been foreseen, and ne 
reached the -little village of " in safety. There was some- 
thing in the peaceful appearance of this spot peculiarly inviting 
to jKe harassed, and storm-tossed voyiager ot the- tempestuous 
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ocean of life. It tMui apfwoaehed by no regnlax trtek of hnman 

commerce or traffic, b^ng bounded on the moet accessible ride bjr 
a thick forest, and on every other by lofty hills of every varied 
form and aspect. A small sHves lake reflected the white walk of 
..the village in its unruffled bosom. A chapel, surmounted by a ^ 

cross, seemed to preside over the humble dwellings beneath it, 
occupying the most elevated station in the valley, as if to invitej^ . 
the weary fipm afar, silently proclaiming, ^^Religipn Is the^^ 
guardian of the quiet, that reigns hare ; religion embraces all this 
spot in her venerable arms.'* A littlfe below the chapel, on a 
cu*cular mound, or pl^itform, that conunanded a deliddus.view of ^ 
the lake, the forest, and the summits of faint blue hills beyond, 
was the minister's house, whose simple white-washed walls and 
rose-endrded porch were perfectly in unison with the character of ' 
the surrounding scenery. ** Here then," said Narenor, <* I will ^ 

hope to find as much peace as can remain unto a soul that has been 
so a^tated as mine. I no longer ask for happiness ; — rest, rest 
is aU that I pray for from my inmost heart ! And thus it Is 
with men ! They ^^ labour for peace,'' and, when it is attained 4 

they call it stagnation. Again, they ^^make ready unto the 
battle ; — again, they sigh for repose ;^^and so life passes. But^ 
llie thirst with which Narenor panted for rest was, in this case, the 
effect of bodily disease as well as of the mind's fever. The * 
wrought-up ener^es cannot suddenly subside without a shock to- 
the frame, similar (in kind) to that which is felt on first falling to i 
. sleep a&er long fai^gue, when a person starts up with the sensation 
of Hilling down a precipice. Not long after Narenor had taken *^ 

E)ssession of an apartanent in a small neat cottage, occupied by a ^^*' 
nd-hearted old couple, he was unable to rise from his bed, and ~ 
@oon, in the delirium of sickness, he lost all consciousness of what ^ 

was passing around him. On the first day, when his recollection ! 

returned, he heard the voices of two persons near his bed. They t- 
were conversing ^^rery gfiatly; yet he could distinguish that the 
sweet low tones of one were very different from the aged pipe of ^^ 

the other, who was bis good old hostess* The sweet low voice 
aaid> " You know, Maude^ it wiU be quite improper for me to 
come into his room when he gets better. The delinum will soon v 
be over, and then, poor fellow, I must not bring on a worse sort o£ 
delirium by making him fall in love with me. Do you know, 
Maude, I nave haff lost my heart. He really must be venr 
handsome when he is weU." ^^ Dear Miss,^ (replied Maude,) it 
would be very unkind in you to leave him iust a3 he is getting 
better. It might bring on the fever again ; oecause, you know, 
he would only take his physic out of your pretty hands, though 
he did fancy you were an angd! Lord bless your sweet £M;e, qq 
wonder!" 
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*^ H^ will wander, I pixnk, when he gets weB, if he should ever 
know of it (replied .the softly-kughing giii)-. I an angel ! an 
^gel, with a tum-im noee ! more like one of the cherubs ovi^ the 
altar I Dear Maude, I often think what an ughr old woman I 
j^hall make — not like you with your fine Roman &ce : such noses . 
are not to be seen now-a^ays. Oh, do imagine me with spectacles 
on. ! lend me yours, just to show you how I shall look f — and she 
, rose to adjust them at the glass. By this movement, Narenor 
obtained a view ci the q)eaker, throii^h a fortunate aperture in 
the curtain. There she stood — a slight girl^ rather imder the 
middle size; her age might be about eighteen^-fdark glossy curls 
escaped from a l^ffge cottage bonnet, froiii imdemeath whidi ^ 
^ peei^ on arch coimtenanee, which was not beaiutiful, if beauty 
consist in feature, but which was truly beautiful if beauty consist 
. in expression. Her large dark ey^iiad a diamcmd spark m tibem : 
- her complcKion was rich with youth, and health,and her laughing-lip 
had eloi^uent blood in it. Figure to yourself this sweet infantine 
face, trying with all its might to look like ah old woman ! There she 
stood — ^pursing up her pretty moutfi, putting forward her dimpled 
^^ chin, and half-^shuttingher radiant^eyes behind Maude's spectacles. 
\ ^^^ut in a mom^t (whether it was that she detected the gaze of 

Narenor with more sp^culaticm in it than it had lately displayed) 
she ran out of the rooA, saying, " \yell, I must go, or I shall be 
I too late to make tea for my dear unHe.'' • 

ji And was the medicine again presented by the same fair hand ? 

[ ' It was not. But this circumstance, far from retarding the recovery 

, , ^ctf Narenor, accelerated it, by the impatience it produced once 

I ' ; tiiore to behold the lovely* vision^ which at times seemed almost to 

hover on the verge ci the unsubstantial crp.tions of his delirium : 
but Maude had assured him that the fair form was real flesh and. 
blood, that it had a humab name, and an actual living uncle. The 
^ name was Ernestine :, the uncle was Mr. De Villac, minister of 
the village, who lived in that pretty white-washed cottage on the 
motmt. I am afraid to defscribe so Hackneyed a theme for de^ierip- 
tion as a good, pious, old-uA clei^yman. Let the reader, th^n, 
imagine something less sentimental thai^ La Roche ^ and rather less 
s^ple (in one sense) thaii the Vicar of Wakefield; — in short, a 
plam, honest man, religious, and sensible, well-informed, and 
cheeifiiL I have, alas ! no ' pathetic tale to tell of blighted 
affecticms, ch^ of a wife lost soon after the birth of the first innocent 
pledge of connubial love; nor can I interest my readers* feelings 
by telling them what delicate health Mr. De Villac had ; he was 
always well— hafl never been unhappy — and was an old bachelor. 
I wm'^not afiirm that he had never been, or fancied himself, in 
love ; but certain it is that he was none the worse for it, if he had. 
Emestipe was his brother^s cNoly child : her &th^ and mother were 
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both dead; atid, iherrfdre, she lived with her nearest surviving 

relative, *whom she dearly loved, and by whom she was as dearly 

loved again. She was his little kind nurse for his sick poor, and 

his sweet lady Bountiful for the needy, and his pretty schoolmistress 

for thei chuboy children. And so she had found out Narenor, ' 

who, as a friendless stranger, had double claims upon her kindness, 

and had visited him in his illness. As soon as he could walk, he 

bent his steps to Mr. De Vallac's : common gratitude reiquif ed 

this. Gratitude to Maude would have been all very well ; but 

gratittide to a young and lovely.- woman is (as every body knows) 

a dangerous thing. O Narenor ! I tremble for you ! Remember 

that you have a wife! , ' . i 

Ernestine was not at all sorry to see her patient, who now be- 
gan to justify her encomium upon his looks. She shewed him her - , 
birds, her flowersy.her drawings, with all the innocent dehght of a *• ^ 

young creature, who has for thefkst time found something better • 
than all these. There was peculiar danger for Narenor in the 
manner of Ernestine towardshim. ' The utter Absence of all art, 
or affectation — the ease, the unconsciousness, with which she aqjr 
dressed him — ^^formed a more effectual v^iil to the peril, than the 
most studied reserve could have done.- In the gaiety of her heart, 
^^he would rally Narenor most unmercifully whenever ishe could 
,find occasion, and^augh at him jso sincerely, that (while he him- 
self became e^erf hour^ndre and more fascinated with the lively 
girl) he never would have dreamed of becoming an object offender 
interest to her.* The grand subject of her raillery was the awk- 
wardness with which Narenor climbed her native hills ; while she, 
as if endued unto them, flew, like a wild gazejle, from steep to 
steep, and frequently, having gained some point of vantage, ' 

would stand, mopking at his snail-nke proj^e^s, and waving to him^ 
triumphantly with her hat, while her uncovered locks were shaken 
sportively in the^mouritaih breeze. Yet Ernestine began to shew 
marks of attachment, which, to a less inexperienced eye than Nare- 
nor^s, would have been indubitable. As long as they were. in the 
free open air, where she could dart away from hiin, like a bird, 
and return at her pleasure, and where every object supplied mat- 
ter for conversation, hfer tnanner was wholly unembarrassed ; but, 
alone with him in a room, surrounded by four impenetrable walls, 
she always sunk into unusual silence, and seemed to shew him a 
sort of deference and respect, as if then only she betrayed her real 
opinion of him. But the moment Mr. De Villac entered the apart- 
ment, it was again, <* Who cai?es what you say ?"' " Gro along , 
you fright !**' " Here, come and hold my silk for me ! Awkward 1 . . 4 
FideUn would hold it better ! Here, Fidehn, my dear dog, come 
and teach this man how to hold it !'' 

" She despises me, (thought Narenor to himself ope day,) and 
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therefore she can never love me."*' But 1 may wbrship her from k 
distance, and sun myself beneath her eyes, without a thought or 
wish beyond the happiness of her presence.'*' 

AU this is very well for a time ; but poor human nature will get 
tired of hving upon looks, and being dieted upon smiles. And 
what was Mr. De ViUac about all .this while ? He was visiting 
the sick, and composing his sermc»is ; and, being as poor a novice 
ii affairs of the heart as Narenor, thgught, whenever he saw the 
young people together, that his dear Ernestine was very hard upon 
the poor young man ; and sometimes he would give her a httle 
lecture upon good manners, and beseech her to treat his visiter 
with somewhat more consideration. ' 

One summer evening, Ernestine told Narenor that she was going 
to practice a little air which he had ts^ught her, on the guitar, in 
her bower. " It will sound so well, in the still calm evening, (she 
said,) and besides it will be so romantic 5— and you love a little 
romance.^' Narenor acconjpanied her to the bow^. It was in a 
little" dell between Mr. De Villac's house and tKe church, and 
commanded a yiew of a fall of water,, just far enough distant to blend, 
its murlh^rs soothihgly with music in the bower. Ernestine ran, 
over the chords lightly,' and, in a fresh, clear, gi^hing sort of 
voice, thus began. " ' t ^ 

** I *nvy thee, thou careless wind, 

So li^^ht, so wild, thy wandering*, * ' 

Thou hast no earthly chain to bind ' | 

One fetter on thine aify wing ; — 
I envy theeiihou careless wind I • „ 

^ The flower's first sigh of blossoming, •, 

The harp's soft note, the woodlsirk's song^ 
> All unto thee their treasures bring, " 

^ All to thy fairy reign belong \ — 

I envy thee, thou careless wind ! ' 

, ' -1 - ■ ■ 

Thy jocund wing o'er ocean roves. 

An echo to the sea-maid's lay ; 
Then, over rose and orange groves, 

Thy fragrant breath exhales away ;— 
I envy thee, thou careless wind I"* 

" Yes, I do indeed envy thee !" said Narenor half involuntarily. 
^* Come, good, now, do not be pensive, (returned Ernestine, laugh- 
ing,) or I shall run away from you and leave you to write a son- 
net to the rising mopn.''^ There was something in the gaiety of 
Ernestine, at this moment, which jarred disagreeably with the 

* I hope that the fair authoress of tliis song will forgive me for the liberty 1 
.have t^ken in transferring it to my p^es. ^ 
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ledings of N^yrenor. ^^ I would tiiat you eould be serious for a 
few minutes^ (he^d,) I »ai not happy, indeed I am not ! I have 
no friend but you, and perh^ I may be soon obliged to leave 
you, my only mend. If I go away^ dear Ernestine, will you some- 
times pby tnat song I taught you P Ernestine answered not. ^ j 
He looked at her ; her head xas bent down and averted. He was 
conscious that she was weeping. 

The next morning Nar^ior waited on Mr. De ViUac to ask the ^ 

hand of Ernestine. ^ 

What ! with a wife still living ? . 
. Even so ! After having debated with himself all n%ht, be had i 

at length pronounced a divinrce in foro cdnsdentisB, sophistry sitting l' 

umpire in the ffown and wig of conscience. The baroness, he 
argued had broken all her marriage vows of loving, honouring, 
and obeying With her he could not live — yet he could not ob- 
tain a legal d^orce ;-*— and was he to pajbs the r^emainder of hi6 days 
wifeless— a widower, yet forbidden to marry? He snatched up 
his hat, and went to Mr. De Villac^s. 

The first questions which that gentleman askeA^ on being soli- 
. cited for the hand of his niece, were pertinent eaough. " Of 
what family bs^, you, and what fortune can you ensure to Ernes- 
tine ?^ *^ 1 am me only one surviving of a noble family i^ replied 
Narenor — (he had so long been accustomed to consider himself in 
that light!) " My fortune is chiefly in specie. One voucher for ^ 
myself I have brpught with me — my genealogy, duly drawn out 
fj. and emblazoned ;" and he unfolded the gUttenng scroll, rich with 
vermiKon, azure, and gold. " You need not give yourself the ^ 
trouble, (said Mr. De Villac, putting back his hand) i havemuc^ 

confidence in you — ^butj^op ! what is this ? Son of cobbler I ' | 

hum— hum — tinker ! What is all this ? Do you mean to mock ' 

me, sir ? Sir, let me tell you, that, though 1 am only a poor mi- 
nister, my desQ^t is unblemished ! I am not to be imposed upon ^ 
by tawdry letters; thci|^gh perhaps you flattered yotff self that I ^ 
should pass over them (as indeed I nearly had) without inspection. 
I woula advise you to withdraw, andnottoinsult an honest family 
any longer by your presence I" While Narencar stammered, he- 
sitated, and was ready toespire with shame, a voice — a not-to-be- 
mistak^ voice— «reacned his ear from without, and rooted him to 
the ground like a statue. — " Where is my lord .•* • (it said) Where 
is my dearest husband ? Conduct me mstantly to him !" Tht 
door flew widely open, and the baroness BAidolpiia appeared, leatt- 
ing most becomin^y on a female attendant. She swam across the ^ 
apartment with easy grace, and half-sunk into the passive arms of 
Narenor. Mr. De Villac now addressed the baroness : " Is this 
gentleman, madam, really your husband ?'''* ^^ I hav^ the happi- 
ness to caU him so>'' she repUed with fascinating sifV^eetneds;-* then |3 
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ttinuag to Nflrnior, ^ My dsftr, inll you dot own yolor pocar 
wife P^ Narmior was siknt. ^' Consiutupate Villidn !^ exdauned 

^ Mr« De Villac. At this moment, il sweet face looked in through 
. the half^undosod doc»r. ^' Is not the cotd&neace over yet ? — ^But 
who are all these ?^ ^^ Come in, Emestiney my dearest diild P 
said Mr. De Yillac. *^ You have hftd a most wonder^ escape 
frcHoa die greatest linretdi that ever breathed. Look at him ! He 
pa&not fipeak a word. What ! quite dumb ! Nay^ then, I must 
spejdcfor youl In the first place, he has insulted me witii aridi« 
culous geneido^^ In the neKt^ mj dear^ that lady is his wife ! 
That is all !^ £lnieitine did Hot faulty but she beeame dreadfully 
pale. She pressed her healrt a momoit ta if far breath, and thai 
turninff to Karegior, said^ ^^ Is this true?^ He flew to hear^ he 
fell at ner feet, he caught her hand. ^^ Oh hear me ! but for one 
moment ! I wiU explam <k-^^ Aflain the door opened — and a tall 
cbsrk «nister>locdung man stood before diem. <^ Where is my 
Vife?^ exekimed tte portentous st^ftngeTi << I 9m assured that 
she is hem* -Lon^, long has been my seardi ibr her, and weary 
and toilaome has oeen toe way. But revenge thinks only of the 
last step^ that leads it to its purpose*^^ The attention of the party 

• waa BOW drawn to the baroness Rudolpha, who oded out in the 

reM accents of distress, '^ Oh saw me from him !^ and immedl^- 

ately fell senseless to the ground. *^ Nothing oan save thee from 

^ K me now !" said the dark-browed stranger, as he *tood, with folded 

^ tacmB^ coi3^:^pl4ting the prostrate forni of the baroness, urith looks 

% of intense ma^e, and ffloomy exukaiiofl. *^ She is mine I and all 

4. the world cannot take ner from me ! She married me because she 

^^^tkouffht me rich ;'-^he left me, because she found me poor« But 

»* 4|lhe &spised Conrade has tracked his victim. Come ! no more of 
this weakness ? You must away with me f' ** Never, never r 
cried the reviving baron^ ; " This is my husband ! Narenor, 
L^ yOn will protect me !" Najrenor.,did not took as if he wotUd pro- 

P^ X^t her. " But* who can bring yri^ess that I am your wife ?^ 

I. ^ md Rudolpha to Conrade. ** I can !^ exclaimed a voice whose 
unearthly and sepulchral tones did not proceed frcmi any one pre* 
sent. All started, and looked round. In a du^ky recess at the 
Jower end of the apartment was seen a shadowy figure, ifjiich Na- 
renor. instantly recognised for that of the old man of Afe forest. 
g 3y degrees, a lambent light illuminated the form, and at length 
. ithe countenance, pale and venerable, was distinctly beheld. Then 
I it was that Ernestine rushed forward, and, flinging herself before 

l» the phantom, exclaimed, " My Father ! oh speak to me r " Er- 

nestme, (returned the vision,) my daughter ! scdicitude for 
^ thy happiness has summoned me from the grave. Attend, 

^ : . while I explain all that at present seems mystenons. After the 

« ^ deatb of her first husband, liie adventurer Coniiide, by artfully 
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IMPROMPTU. 

Written for. a Design of a Fountain. 



Strai^GBrI if in thjr- heart thou bear the love 

Of Nature, whether for her own «weet sake 

Or for the sake of thoughts, which, mute elsewhere 

And lifeless, spring up in thee at her call. 

As the lute vibrates to the rainstrers hand ; 

Pause, stranger, here I and to this lucid stream. 

These waving boughs, and this sweet solemn calm, 

Enhancing* grace by added awe, approach 

A welcome guest ! — ^for they were made for thee. 
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counterfeiting wealth And rank, obtained the hand of the baroness 
Rudolpha. On discovering the cheat, she fled froYn him, and em- 
ployed measures to have him buried in the mines of Idria. She ^ * 
then most unlawfully married Narenor; But in his destiny I have - 
interested myself, I saw in him the elements of good becoming, 
from the agency of ungovemed passdons, the ministers, of evil. 
•By leading him through a series of adventures, I have endeavoured 
to give him lessons suited to his mind^s disease. By nature de- 
formed, I have embellished his person. In fortune poor, I have 
enriched him. By descent unillustrious, I have ennobled him. , 
Have these things made him happy ? Yet, fear not, Ernestine, to 
bestow on him thy affections. Thy father himself sanctions it 
The clay that is most carefully tempered, will make the finest 
porcelain. 

" But first, Narenor, I must impose onthee a penance for having 
dared to affect my daughter's hand, while thine was, as thou didst - » 
think, bound to andther. Return to thy native deformity, and 
only recover the graces of thy present form, in proportion as thy 
•mind becomes the temple of well-ordered thoughts, and harmom- 
ous passions. When that is the case, Emeistine shall be yours. 
'. "To Rudolpha and Conrade, I can assign no greater punish- * 
^ent than that of living together. Unhappy couple, depart ! 

"Narenor, retire to the Schelwer forest, and there pass the time^ 
pf thy probation ! f ^ 

" Scatter the elixir to the winds — cast away the philosopher's % 
stone, and bum the genealogy." •«» ' 

Let the curtain drop. 
* *0 iM)Qos SojXoi. — But I wiU not insult my readers with a moral. 
I will only bid them most heartily farewell. E. B. 
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OPENING OF THE ELE\^NTH ILIAD. 

Now from the coach of Tithon^ ministering^ 

New light to gods and men, rose Mom ; when Strife, 

Despatched by Jove, to the Achaian ships 

Rushed down, and in her hand the sign of war 

Wav'd fearful. On Ulysses* broad black ship. 

The midmost of the fleet, whence easily 

Thy shout might by AchiUes have been heard. 

Or Ajax, at its far extremities. 

She stood, and to the congregated Greeks 

Raised the loud Orthian war-song, that each heart 

With sudden valour fired ; and had a God 

Then given them choice of battle or return, 

They would have chosen battle.** Loud was heard 

The voice of Agamemnon, as he call'd 

Bis men to arm, and in the midst himself 

Braced on his glittering armour. 

. The hosts 

Array*d for battle : on the trench's verge 
They left their chariots, and in arms themselves. 
Horsemen and foot, pour'd forth. Incessant shouts 
Vex*d the still mom. The foot mov'd first, the horse 
Close followed : Jove, the martial tumult wide 
Awakening, sent from heaven a rain-shower mix*d 
With blood, in sign that many a valiant soul 
Should to its reckoning fleet. On th' other side 
The Trojans arm'd for battle ; Hector them 
Array' d, and wise Polydamas, and he 
Honoured by Trojans even as a god, 
u^neas, and Antenor's warrior sons, 
Agenor, Polybus, Acamas of form 
Unmatched by mortals. In the foremost rank 
Was Hector, by his round eff*ulgent shield 
Distinguished. As the star of pestilence 
Now breaks in all its glory forth, anon 
Cowers under darkness. Hector now was seen 
The van exhorting, now amidst the rear 
. Conspicuous, while his frame all o'er with arms 
Flashed, like the lightaings of our father Jove. 
Vol. I1I.--PART I. H 
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As reapers in some rich maii*s field mow down 
Opposed, the harrest, barley, or wheat ; the shiBates 
Fall thick : so^ each to each opposed, they held 
In even scale the war ; equal were set 
The squadrons, and like wolves their rage ; with joy 
Discord beheld, she only of the Gods 
There present ; from on high the deities. 
Each at lus shininf threshold sfet, surveyed 
The war, while all arraigned the Thunderer's trill. 
Too partial to the Trojans. He of them 
Light heeding, sate on Ida's top apart^ 
Rejoicing in his glory ; thence surveyed 
The towers of Ilion, and the ships of Greece, 
The flash of arms, the slayers, and the slain. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF BABBARY. 

No. II. 

Tunis, the capital of the kingdom or iregfency of Tunis, is a 
large and populous dty, built at the inland or ir^terii extremity 
of a salt lake, which communicates with the bay at a place called 
La Goletta, about twelve iniles from the. capital. This lake, or 
marsh, is shallow and muddy, and the exhalations from it, as well 
as from the ditches which surround the city, and in which all 
sort of filth is thrown, are, especially in summer, extremely offen- 
sive. Yet Tunis is considered a healthy pkce, being seldom 
visited by epidemic diseases. When I was there, it had been for 
many years free from the plague, notwithstanding the dangerous 
proximity of Egypt, that great storehouse of contagioh. 

Tunis has the same appearance as the other Barbary towns ; the 
streets narrow, tortuous, and not paved ; the houses low and mean 
looking, with the exception of a few buildings belonging to go- 
verment, of the mosques, the pointed minarets of wmch rise 
loftily above the other structures, and also the mansions of the 
European consuls, which are near each other in the district in- 
habited chiefly by Franks or Christians, and near the Marine or 
Goletta Gate. 6n entering the latter, there is a sort of square, 
an irregular open place, which is the rendezvous, or a kind of ex- 
change, for Christians and Jews. There, iii the evening, one might 
see a motley assemblage of people of various nations and con- 
ditions. Masters of Mediteiranean vei^ls, £uropeaa merchants, 
Jewish and Greek brokers, or. tradesmen, clerks of the iseyend 
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Constllsj Italian ^d French travellers bi ddrfenturfers, fillfehnfed 
in groups, and talking of money mattd*s : while the inferidr cre\r 
of sailors, jugglers, JeWSj and Christiah feaptives, were hcflreriiig 
aroUrid, endeavouring either to excite the Sympathy or impdse 
upon the credulity of their betters. Ndw and then, lis the fioilf 
of prayfef ore^ near, a silent sullen Mus§lihlian wbiild stdlk 
through the fenteiated crowd, without beine ih the Ifeast tndv^d 
fhnfi M* habitiiffl apathy, — ^without ever tooking right dr left but 
of his way. On one side of this squaf^ ^^ sfeen the Erig^Ush 
Cbhsulatfe houA^; opposite to it tHe Swedish; fkrihet ori thif 
French; Spslnish, and Atistriart ; dnd farthei^ td the Hght tli^t 
of the tJhited States. These Buildings have terraces tdised bu 
stfebs, otl the hi^est part of Which are stiffs^ wliere, dh Sundays 
and other pltrticUlar days, the flags df the t^spective Pdwers di*^ 
hoisted. It w3^ pleasing in the niidst df a illost obstiiikte w^y 
which was theif ragiug m dvet thfe Wofld, tb ^fee th^se flags flfiii^ 
peacefully by the side of each other; those of France and Eng- 
land almbst melfting when flaptied by the wind. The Conciliate 
houses, although not remarkable by thdt extferioi-j site fexterifeiv^ 
and commodious ; the apartinerits af e spkdbus, the Vails st^Ud ; 
a jsfchizary oi* gttard, who sferves at the same' titrie as driigoriiAi dr 
interpreter^ stdxlds at the door df eafch Corisulate, to eiisuf^ ptfro- 
tecftion and resjtect. At Tuiiis, theffe hjfl b^ii, for k Idiig iirfi^, 
no instance of tfie least vidUtion df that *^cre8hess idth l^hich the' 
Cdhsuls' houses are invested. 

There are, at Tunis, three 6t {oiii fans for Christiftfift ; tiie 
Imperial hotel, th^ Italian, the Fretidi, !aild the Eiiglish; uildef 
the patroni^ iitf flieir respective hatidris. The attendKn^ #efef 
Greeks, as well as those df a wretthed cclW^^ trhich i^rafe cbSM by 
the name of ttie Christian Coffete-houi^: Pro^sibiis dre vfery 
dieap at Tuni^; ^feept wme, which is bi-bUght frotli S^diMS 
and Sicily. Poultry, eggs, and vegetable are pletltiftil ; ai^ Well ^ 
butcher^^ meat, bhiefly mutton or lamb ; fish,' fruit, esttetially figfej 
melons, dates, peaches, SfC. The national stJtndkig dish, Wnltih is 
also often served 6n Clnistian tabltes,- is the Kdoskussbb, d Idhd 
of pudding made ^ Indian-cdrn flour, stufled with hashed ta^ 
of various sorts, e^gs" and onidhs, jtild highly seasbiled. ^^^tie tlii- 
tives eat great quantities of it. The pddt pteopfe li^e tery ttn-^ 
gaily ; bread dipped m olive oil, oriibits, salt nsh, aitd iiieldns, 
constitute their cottirtion food. 

Tunis is called the Paris of Barbary. The ihhdBilaiit^ jtr^ 
more civilizfed than the Algcrines, mor€J httinslne, aild inof e iii- 
clined to the "peaceful pursuits of indu^ti^ and tittdfe. Tuiiisito 
vessels trade with Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorh, if^JapleSj, aM 
Malt^. . Ckravahs set dut yearly from I'Utris, alid fcrdi^;^ th^ dl^Mt 

iftio Negroland, i^hence ttiejr tdng gtim, imj-, ositfdh feaffleMS, 
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and black slaves of both sexes. The latter are in great number 
at Tunis, where they are employed in most families as servants, 
and are in general humanely treated. I inquired what part of 
Africa they came from, and I was . * answered, from Cashna.^ 
There were two of these poor creatures, females, in the inn 
where I was; they seemed to have much activity, but little intelli- 

Snce; they stared, grinned, and leaped about for joy like children ; 
e sounds of their voice, meant for words, probably of their own 
inland dialect, and mixed with a few Moorish words, seemed 
hardly articulate. A piece of coarse, blue cotton cloth thrown 
round the loins, and tied across one shoulder, was their garment. 
These blacks are in general good sized, well made, and of a 
fine jet colour. They appear generally to be good-natured harm- 
less creatures ; yet I nave seen occasionally some of them quarrel- 
ling in the streets of Tunis, when the ferocious expression of their 
eyes, and their hideous guttural yells, make them look like 
oemons. 

The condition of the Christian slaves, however, was much 
more to be pitied than that of the blacks. There were, I under- 
stood, nearly two thousand whites in slavery between Tunis and 
La Goletta. They were chiefly Italians, with some Spaniards 
and Portuguese. Some were in the private service of the Bey, 
and worked in his gardens, at his castle of Bardo, and their lot 
was considered as tolerable ; some of them even saved money. 
Others were in the service of private individuals, and their fate 
dqiended on the character of their masters. The most unhappy 
were those employed by Government to carry on the works at La 
Groletta, which is the harbour of Timis, and where the Bey was 
raising fortifications and warehouses, and constructing a new 
mole. There, on a sandy shore, those unhappy creatures were 
working during the long days under a scorching sun, chained in 

Eairs Ukc vile criminals, carrying mortar, stones, and other heavy 
urdens, to assist to raise the defences of their oppressors; 
covered with rags and vermin, allowed a scanty pittance and 
brackish water, and exposed to the scourge of their overseers. 
At night they were huddled together in a sort of bam, to sleep 
upon filthy straw, if the exhalations of the j>lace and the heat 
of the atmosphere allowed them any r^t. Tne price of ransom 
for a common slave was about three hundred Venetian sequins, 
and double the sum for the master of a vessel or a priest. If the 
pirates happened to seize a man of fortune or condition, his ran- 
som became proportionate to the means they supposed him to 
have of redeeming himself. The Sicilian Prince Patemo, the 
richest nobleman m Sicily, while crossing from that island to 
Naples with a considerable amount of property on board, was 
taken by some Tunisian cruizers, who, after having seized his 
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property, estimated his ^ransom at an enormous smn, I believe 
half amillion of ducats. Part of the money was ranitted to 
Timis, and it was agreed that the rest should oe sent as soon as 
the Prince was landed at Naples. The Bey accordingly sent him 
home ; but once safe on the Neapolitan shore, Grovemment inter* 
fered to prevent such a considerable amount of money being paid 
to the Barbarians. The Bey, however, remonstrated against 
this infraction of what he considered a just and fair agreement ; 
but to no eJBFect, and long after that occurrence, even of late 
years, when there were negotiations of peace between Tunis and 
the Neapolitan Grovemment, the old Bey used to bring forth his 
ancient charge of bad faith against the Neapolitans in the affair 
of Prince Patemo. I believe at last thq business was compro- 
mised. 

After Napoleon incorporated the greatest part of Italy with his 
dominions, he claimed of course the release of his new subjects, 
and after some demm: it took place ; so that the number of slaves 
which amounted before to nearly eight thousand was reduced to 
less than two, atid these were chiefly Sicilians, Sardinians, and 
Romans. They, however, have been also restored to their fami- 
lies, since the last peace, by a convention with Lord Exmouth. 
Now the poor Greeks alone fill their place. This last insult to 
Christian feelings will also be put an end to, and it is to be hoMl 
shortly. 

What is likely to become of these fine and extensive countries, 
now known under the appellation of Barbary ? This is a question 
which closely concerns European powers, and especially those 
which border on the Mediterranean Sea. The ola trade of pri- 
vateering is now nearly extinct; Morocco, Tunis, and Tripoli 
hav^ given it up altogether; and though Algiers, the most 
stubborn of the three JBarbary regencies, makes now and then 
some faint attempt to revive it, it will never succeed, at least for 
any length of time. Their occupation in that line is gone, and 
for ever. They must therefore turn to 'agriculture and com-, 
merce ; and these honourable pursuits have now for many years 
been resorted to by the people of Tunis and Tripoli, and partly 
too by those of Algiers. Tney will become then regular Mussul 
man Governments, and follow the example of oie Pasha of 
Egypt. But their rulers must first contrive to master their sol- 
diers, as Mehemet Ali has freed himself of the Mamelukes ; with- 
out however resorting to the same cruel and unjustifiable extremi- 
ties. The lawless miUtia which sways Tunis and Algiers, recruited 
among the refuse of the Levant, the scum of Constantinople, Sa- 
lonicm, Candia, and Anadouli, although amounting but to a few 
thousand in each of the regencies, is as formidable, if not more so, 
to the Beys, as the Janizaries of Istamboul to their Sultan. 



9%i^ oftqi Q))ltge thflir Gof&rtms to aet ioOfflUBslen^ witi| 
jusliee aod pc^ey, md p^aps a^auist thdr own betler judff- 
aieiit ; aod if they do not meet with ready compliaoQe to thSr 
wishes, they depose and murder their nominal sovereign. Beiz^ 
mostly natives of the states of the Grand Seignior, they pride 
thi^seivesoii being Ottoman subjects, and under the immediate pro- 
tectiofi of the Borte, and think tney have a right to act as masters 
pver Ae poor natives. I have seen one of these fellows meeting 
in the street a Moor, who carried a basket of eggs, make him lay 
down his basket, he^ himself to some of the largest eggs, and 
then in lieu of payment visit the defenceless native with an ap]^- 
eation of his &ot to a nameless part of the other^s person ; and 
the Moor would not have dared jEor his life to utter a coih- 
plaint. Twice a year, at harvest time, this ruffian soldiery 
scsour tiie provinces to ooUect the tribute which is levied upon 
the land, either in money or produce, and then all sorts oi 
c^^essions and atrocities are committed on the unfortunate 
country people. Befc^'e they proceed on these excursions, the 
soldi^s assemble in the neighbourhood of the capital, where 
they remain for two or three days ; and so great is the terror in- 
spired by their vicinity, that the inhabitants, whether Mussulmans 
(^ Christians, shut themselves up during that time^ bamcade their 
<|^s, and avoid as much as possible appearing in the streets. Ne- 
vertheless, robberies and murders always occur at that epoch. I 
myself witnessed die dismay excited on one of these occasions. The 
best means to counferact the usurped power of the Levantins 
would be to form a corps of native Moorish troops, taken from 
the inhaintants of the coiuatry, and trdin them up regularly under 
the direction of some European officers^ whether Christians or re- 
nemdoes. 

It is to the interest of the European powers that Barbary 
should become civilized, as far, at least, as Mussulmans can 
become sp ; and this cannot be effected by any attempt to conquer 
them, which, bekides the difficulties oi localities and climate, 
would unite all inhaUtants, whether Moors, Bedouins, Lievantins, 
or blocks, against the Infidels. It would, be chimerical for any 
one Christian power to think of holding the immense tract of ter- 
ritox^ called Barbary with a Mahcnnmedan population, and against 
myriads of Arabs m>m the interior ; and the alternative of par- 
celling it out among various powers seems, even at first sight, 
hardly more practicable. These countries, therefore, must become 
first of all ciyiUzed, industrious, and commercial ; they must be 
prieven^ed by the strong hand of the great maritime powers from 
renewing their piracies; and by degrees they will become not only 
inofiensive, but useful, by throwing an additional quantum of 
labour, produce, and o^nmercial activity into circulation. Looking 
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fiiv&er mt0 fiitimty) this gradual progi^ess misfat also Im tHt 
m9«a» of recaUing those populations, m course of time, from tha 
ruthless and intoler^it dogmas of Mahommedanism to a mild^ 
and impre diaritable belief. 

In the pres^it state of Eastern a£&irs, erery thing connected 
with Mussulman countries becomes of interest. The followers of 
Mahomet constitute, if not the most numerous, at least decidedly 
the most warlike and powerful part of the population of Ada and 
Africa. They come in contact with the Europeans upon every 
point of the immense line of coasts of those continents. We meet 
Aem in India, on the shores of the Persian Gqlf and of the Red 
Sea, along the Mozambique coast, and again on the Senegal and 
Morocco shores, and all along the southern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. They occupy the whole of Syria and Acaa Min(»', and 
both Glides of the Archipelago. We find them in the north, in 
Little T^rtary, and the Crimea, and again on the ^ores of the 
Caspian Sea, and among the wilds of Tartary. Now, although 
the multitode of naticms which inhabit all these countries di^r m 
th<ar eijLtraction, appearance, language, and govemment, yet they 
all are united by one powerful bond, the Koran : so long as that 
hook continues to be the rule of their fidth, they will ccmtipue to 
be jealous of the Christians. They may be divided among them- 
selves ; they may even join, for a while, a Christian power against 
another of their own creed ; but still they will look upon Giaours 
in general with a suspicious and jaundiced eye. Their religion 
is ii)tolerant by principle, and this is its chief bane. Mussulmans 
and Christians can never be brethren ; they can never be united 
in lxmd& of mutual charity. To conquer mem, or conv^^ them 
entirely, are very long and dubious processes ; the best method 
is then to persuade them, if possible, that it is their own interests to 
cultivate the friendship of the Christians ; there may be esteem and 
respect, if not affection. 

The sovereign of Tunis, at the time I visited it, was Hamuda 
Bey, a man advanced in years, who had the reputation of being a 
just and wise prince. He favoured commerce and civiUzat^, 
protected the Cimstiansj gave frequent audiences to his sul^ects, 
as well as to strangers. He lived chiefly at El Bardo, a castle a 
sbc^ distance from Tunis, where he kept his court; but he was 
having a palace built of free-stone for hnn in the city. While 
[iving audience, he sat on a carpet cross-legged, with a pair of 
^aded pistols laid before him : there he listen^ to every complaint, 
were it even for a trifle, and heard attentively both sides of the 
question ; after which he often gave summary judgment, which 
was executed instantly. During the time the parties were in his 
presence, one of his guards kept his hand over each of them. In 
matters of assatdt and oth^- petty offences, the offending paity 
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genaraUy was led out in one of the outer courts^ and there received 
a certain number of bastinadoes, after which he was dismissed. 
The form of salutation in being introduced before him consists in 
bending the head and body towards the groimd, keeping at the 
same time the right hand extended on the left breast. 

Hamuda Bey was of a Moorish family ; he was nominally sub- 
ject to the Turkish Sultan, who is looked upon by all the Mus- 
sulmans of the sect of Omar, as the descendant and the repre- 
sentative of the Prophet ; but this allegiance is more a matta* of 
form and ceremony than real subjection. The Bey of Tunis 
sends occasionally presents to Constantinople, and in case of war 
between the Porte and other powers, he is expected to side with 
the former. 

Hamuda'*s favourite and first minister, or zapatapa, was a 
Georgian renegado. The character of this man was not respected 
like that of his master ; he was considered as unprincipled and 
rapacious. 

The Bey tolerated two Catholic chapels at Tunis, in which two 
monks, one of the order of Mercy and the other a Capuchin, 
officiated. On these shores, the sight of a Christian temple was 
truly gratifying; the congregation on Sundays was numerous 
and extremely decorous. Reugion has an unbounded influence 
over the manners and habits of Mussulmans, and upon their way 
of seeing things. The Koran is not only a religious, but also a 
civil and political code; it is really the Book^ besides which all 
other books are, according to Omru'^s emphatic answer, either 
useless or mischievous. Besides the cast of solemnity which the 
Musselman^s beUef spreads over his actions and words, there is also 
the influence of the climate and the genius of the eastern languages ; 
the former of which inclines him towards passive, contemplative, in- 
dolent existence ; while the latter gives a hyperbolic ana lofty turn 
to his conceptions and to his expressions. Sitting cross-legged, 
smoking, dnnking coffee, or sherbet, and enjoying the coolness of 
the shade — these are his favourite pastimes. He does not like 
that any extraneous occurrence should draw him from this state 
of unmoved tranquillity. His eyes bent on the ground, he pays 
little or no attention to the objects which fleet before his view ; it 
seems as if he had few sensations, and as if he drew the source of 
his ideas (for think he must) from within himself rather than from 
exterior objects. Perhaps the current of his thoughts is rapid and 
flitting; perhaps it leaves but a faint impression in his mind, 
resembhng more a dream than a fixed well-connected train of 
ideas: and yet these people are naturally irritable, fiery, and 
quick; but habits of gravity have conquered nature to a certain 
extent. But if any of their dominant pas»ons be excited, then 
the fascination -of habit is dispelled at once, and nature, lawless 
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mature, resumes its empire. Point out to one of these calm and 
apparently passive Mussulmans, an Infidel who has dared to 
speak irreverently of the Prophet ; show him a woman, his pur- 
cnased slave, who has given way to the impulse of natural in- 
stinct; and you will see all at once this silent sedate being turned 
into a demon, giving way to his rage and venting his revenge 
upon his unfortunate victim. Ire and revenge, whether excited by 
jealousy or by fanaticism, are dominant passions among Mussul- 
mans. Prooably tlSeir very education, which compresses the 
passions and concentrates them within the heart, accounts for the 
violence with which they burst forth, like fire long concealed 
under the aahes. This is also perceivable with regard to the 
abstinence from wine. If a Mussulman be brought to swallow the 
first glass of the forlndden juice, the obstacle is passed ; he drinks 
to intoxication, laughs at the Prophet, and at last becomes an . 
unbeliever. If once he perceives the absurdity of one of the 
poults of his Prophet's revelation, he discards the whole: accus- 
tomed to despise all other religions, he naturally falls into 
Atheism, or a vague sort of Deism. It is generally supposed that 
many of their meu of state and fortune are in this last predica- 
ment; yet they keep appearances, and conform to outward cere- 
momes. Cupidity bas also a powerful sway among the grandees 
at Court, governors of provinces, and persons in ofiice ; but the 
other class of Musselmans enjoy the reputation of good faith and 
honesty in money matters. 

Proud and uninformed, believing himself and his brethren the 
chosen people of God, the disciple of Islamism fancies still that the 
whole earth is intended to become the inheritance of the true be- 
lievers. Mahomet has so promised, and the Caliphs and Sultans 
have partly fulfilled the prophecy. He despises other nations, even 
while he is obliged to acknowledge their superiority in many 
branches of knowledge, which advantage he considers as the only 
one the wretched unbelievers are doomed to enjoy; whilst his ima- 
gination wanders in visions of bliss, destined for the faithful only, — 
of that sort of bliss which alone he can conceive, and which will 
be realized after his death. The fanaticism of the Mussulman is 
however of a difierent and loftier nature than that of an inquisitor. 
He leaves to God the punishment of the infidels, and if he himself 
persecutes them in tnis world, it is through worldly reasons, 
through ambition or cupidity ; but he does not torment their 
consciences; he allows them to pray to Gtxl in their own way. 

The nullity of women in Mussulman countries, at least with 
regard to society, and the opinion of the inferiority of their 
nature, tend to maintain gravity and austerity in the manners of 
the stronger sex. A Mussulman thinks it of the dignity of man 
to speak but little, to look grave, to avoid lively and pantomimic 



m^m ^ g^l^ecfi h^ tb€^ef0r0 stalks along m&^ m vcoffmtg; 
gfat Hence the great pbjeetion many of thfsm bii^e &r tbojse 
juppng Ch^istiap nationsfi^ w^o are of a m^ercurial disposition. I 
bi^ve myself heard them prefer the English or Grermans to ik» 
Frepph or It^ans, because, from outward appearqDces, thsy 
tbquffht there was more manliness in the former. 

These habits tend tp conceal and disguise the heart of ma&; 
bi^t we must not suppose for all this that Mussulmans are destir 
tiite of feeling, and mcapable of sympathy and tenderness, even 
towards ipfideb* There are mapy mstanpes to the contrary^ 
Denon, in his travels in Egypt) i^elates of tb^m a fact wiuffik 
honours human nature. At the l^eaking out of the insurreetusx 
of the inhabitants of Cairo against Bonaparte^s soldiers, scmift 
Erench women who bad followed their husbands found them- 
selves wandering in the narrow and intricate streets of that dty ; 
the i^outs of the insurgents, th^ report of fire-arms, apprized 
them of a dfinger wbi<£' they hadpo niean? tp escape, in the 
midst of their perplexity ^y w^re apposted by some of the inha- 
bitants, who, witb a gentle y iolenp^ pushed them witlnn the doors of 
a peighboiudng house, '7h^ afiVighted fi^males shuddered at the 
f^ which they feared awaited thern^ np» cpuld the e^pressipfis of 
their hosts, w]}icb were unintellimble to them, dispel their fears. 
The kind landkHrd, however, left uiem a while in one of the apart^ 
inputs, £U\d pf 6spntly rptiprhed with two of his infSmt childr^, 
whom he placed in the arms of the strangers. The latter undei^ 
^tbod the me^ii^g of this afiectipg assurance, and their terrors 
were dispelled; they remained quietly with their hospitable 
guests until the insurrection was quelled, when they were restored 
to their husbands; and this while the French soldiers were 
butcbi^ng without mercy the unfortunate Egyptians, even within 
this sanctiiary of the Great Mosque, where the lattev had takesi 
refuge ! * ' 

Mussulmans, as well as Catholics, have their Baint% only they 
are of a less dignified description than those of the Chiirdi ci 
Rome. Besides which, the Saints in Barbary and in Eastern 
countries enjoy the reputation of holy character while Hving^ 
Scpne of them are impostors ; others are insane. A few are meii 
of real merit, who have applied particularly to the studty of t)k» 
Koran and its commentaries^ and who lead an irreproachable, 
retired, and sometimes beneficent life. But most of lliese Saints 
are a sort of vagabonds who pass with the vulgar for men in- 
spired; and, as. such, allow themselves all kind of irregularities. 
Some lie for years under a porch or shed, without any covering 
for their body, in the midst of filth ; and the devout Mussulmans 
bring them every day a sufficient pittance for then: food) and kiss 
their feet or hands^ or the h^n oi their tattered garments. Some 
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irf tiitse cxettares tte stupid and inofimsiTe; othevs ore mig- 
cfaievous, and it is chiefly against Christians diat their malice 
' Aows itself. A Tuscan watchmaker, resident at Tunis^ related 
to me that he had been himself in the greatest danger from one of 
these Saints, or madmen. He was strolling one evening out of 
the Marina or Goletta Gate, towards the banks of the lake, when 
be saw at some distance one of these villains with an axe in his 
hand, gazing steadfastly at him ; the Tuscan suspected his inten- 
tion, and began to effect his retreat towards the city at a quick 
step, looking askance at his enemy. When the Saint perceived 
that the other was escaping, he began to run after him, and des- 
pairing to overtake him, threw his axe at him, but fortunately 
missed him. The Tuscan, on entering the city, ran into the 
En^ish Consul's house, which is guarded by a janizary at the 
door, and where the Saint durst not follow him. There he re- 
mained for a considerable time, while the Saint was loitering in 
front of it,- and watching him when he should come out. At last 
the darkness of night induced the Saint to retire to his den, and 
the watchmaker slunk quietly home. It is extremely dangerous 
to have any disputes with these people, as there are always numbers 
of fanatics ready to take their part, and who excuse almost every 
act, however atrocious, which they commit. Hamuda Bey, the 
then sovereign of Tunis, had had the firmness to confine the most 
troublesome of these Saints, as he could not give redress for the 
mischief they might do if left to range at large ; he, himself, felt 
he was obliged to bow before the vulgar superstition. It is a 
common practice with some of these fellows to beg in the streets, 
or on the side of the roads, and to abuse, and even pelt with 
stones, those who will not listen to their demands. The burial- 
places of some of the most celebrated Saints become so many 
sanctuaries, where it is not allowed to seize criminals who take 
refuge there. Several of these sanctuaries or monuments exist at 
Tunis, and in the neighbourhood. 

One of the most remarkable places in Tunis is the Bazar ; it con- 
sists of a long circular arcade, covered with a wooden roof, lined on 
both sides with a number of small shops, which, however, contain 
much precious and superb merchandise : rich shawls, Turkey and 
Persia carpets, cloth richly embroidered with gold or silver, ivory, 
amber, perfumes, and other oriental goods, besides European 
manufactures. There you see the Moorish tradesman squatted 
on a mat, smoking his pipe, bargaining with his customers, or 
waiting with great calmness that some should present themselves. 
The Bazar is a truly agreeable lounging-place; there you are 
sheltered from the rays of the sun ; your eyes rest upon splendid 
objects ; you see a display of industry haroly expected in a coun- 
try of barbarians; and you inhale an atmosphere impregnated 
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with the emanations of attar of roses, of which perfume a great 
quantity is made in this country. 

The Kingdom of Tunis is the smallest in extent, (about 200 
miles in length North to South, and about 100 in breadth ;) but the 
wealthiest, and comparatively the most populous of the Barbary 
states. It includes the former most important Roman province 
called Africa Propria, which was diviaed into Zeugitana and 
Byzacena, and extended from the Syrtis Minor to the river 
Tusca, now the river of Tabarca, which divided it Jfrom Numidia, 
now the territory of Algiers. This extent of country constituted 
the territory of Carthage, although at one time the Carthaginian 
dominions extended far beyond it both East and West. The 
river Mejerdah, formerly Bagradas, runs through it ; it has its 
source in the Atlas Mountains, and proceeding northward, empties 
itself into the Mediterranean Sea, near Porto Farina, to the west- 
ward of Tunis. To the South, the kingdom of Tunis is bounded 
by the Great Desert. Travelling in that direction, about 70 
or 80 miles south of Tunis, one begins to run the danger of 
meeting lions, and other wild beasts. On the eastern coast, oppo- 
site the islands of Malta and Lampedosa, there are the roads of 
Hammamet, Susa, and Sfax, where there is anchorage for mer- 
chant vessels ; but the whole of this coast is considered dangerous, 
on account of the sand-banks and rocks which line it. To the 
south-east, the territory of Tunis borders on that of the Regency 
of Tripoli. The country abounds in com, oil, and dates, which 
last is a common food for the inhabitants. Provisions are brought 
into town from the interior every morning on camels ; and you 
may see a great assemblage of tnese jpatient creatures, outside of 
the walls, resting themselves after then* journey. 

The Tunisians have had occasional disputes Avith their neigh- 
bours, the Algerines, and war has at times taken place between 
the two piratical regencies. I heard an Italian physician who had 
accompanied the Tunisian army (if such a name can be given to 
the motley crew that assembled on the occasion) in their cam- 
paign, give a curious account of their operations. The Tunisians 
entered the wAJgerine territory, and overran, in part, the province 
of Constantina, the nearest on that side ; some desultory cavalry 
engagements took place, but the war was more of a predatory 
nature than a couj'se of planned operations. The infantry, my 
informant said, was in a wretched condition ; no order or disci- 
pline, no military precautions, they were exposed to continual false 
alarms ; in short, it was a ridiculous piece of business from begin- 
ning to end. At last, the Tunisians retired, and peace was made, 
I believe, through the mediation of the Porte. The Algerines 
pride themselves on their superior valour, and look down with 
omtempt upon the Tunisians, because the latter are a more dvi- 
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lized and tamer race, and have been the first to give \ip their 
former occupation as pirates, for the more honest as well as safer 
pursuits of trade and industry. A Christian, who, at Algiers, 
would be exposed to continual insults, lives very peacefully and 
quietly at 1 unis. Some of the lowest people ana children will 
occasionally salute your ears with the appellation of kelby (dog,) 
but this is the only offence to which a Christian stands expos^ 
in ordinary times. 

The above-mentioned physician attended several of the superior 
people in Tunis, and seemed to enjoy a comfortable competence. 
He stated, that the Tunisians are generally healthy, and live to a 
good age; that the climate is salubrious, notwithstanding the 
heat and the want of cleanliness; and that the most common 
disease he had met with was the dropsy, especially among 
women, which he attributed to their sedentary life, caged as they 
are within the walls of their harems. 

I remained some time at Tunis, undecided upon what course to 
take. I was, for the first time, thrown into the great sea of life, 
and left to float by myself. I stood alone, debarred from my 
relatives and former connexions ; and the suddenness of the 
change was rendered more striking by the strangeness of the 
country I was cast into. Malta was the place I fixed upon as 
my next station ; but, in order to get there, my French passport 
was of no use, and. there was al Tunis no representative of my 
native country. Having formed an acquaintance with the Ameri- 
can Consul, m consequence of letters of introduction from Italy, 
I applied to him for a passport in order to take my passage on 
board of a ship of his nation, many of which there were then in 
the harbour of Tunis ; but his ord^s from home forbade him to 
give passports to any but American citizens. I applied next to 
the Spamsh Consul, that is to say, the representative, not of King 
Josepn, but of the Supreme Junta at Seville, and it was imme- 
diately and most politely grated. I felt then easier in my heart, 
and having learnt there was a Spanish brig going to set sail for 
Malta a few days after,. I packed up my portmanteau, and, one 
fine summer morning walked out of the Marine gate, and stepped 
into a sandal or flat boat going to La Goletta. During two 
hours, our turbaned boatmen rowed across this Stygian palus, I 
suffered the inconveniencies of a scorchii^ sun ; for this was no 
pleasure-boat covered with gaily-coloured awning as those which 
glide on the Bay of Naples, but a rude, crazy, though capacious 
boat, such as tJefitted the dark grim Charons which impelled it 
along. The putrid exhalations from the marshy waters which 
th^ stirred were peculiarly offensive. 

In a little more than two hours' time I was landed on the deso- 
late shores of Groletta; there I saw nothing but vast tracts of 
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sand, tod several batteries, store-houses, and other Grovemmeilt 
bidldiiigs, shining in all the whiteness of their stone walls, reflect- 
ing the rays of a Barbary sun in the month of August. Our brig 
was at anchor in the bay, and there was no boat to take us on 
board ; we must wait till the captain cdthe on shore in the evening. 
Meantime, I was glad to find shelter under a sort of shed erectS 
in the middle of the sandy plain, the only accommodation the 
place afforded, and where a Moor was selling coffee and lemonade. 
There I found several Turks, apparently men in office, sitting on 
mats. One of them, after gazmg at me for some time, entered 
ihto conversation, which was carried oti between us in a sort of 
mongrel Italian. Having learned I was iproceiedirtg to Malta, he 
took an opportunity to express his political feelings, from which 
I tjould learn, that among the Christiarls, he liked the Americans 
best, (that nation being then the only neUtral one, Was carrying 
on most of the trade in the Mediterranean,) the English next, and 
the French Jeast of any ; which last assurance he accompanied 
with a rap on my shoulder, when I answered in the negative to 
his question whether I belonged to the last-named nation. 

At last the captain^s boat came, and I left the shores of Batbary, 
which had inspired me at first with a feeling of curiosity, that 
turned afterwards into a sentiment of t<^ariness, mixed with a sort 
of uncontrollable loathing. A. V. 



FLOWERS. 



From Schiller. 



Children of the sun's first glancingf. 
Flowers that deck the bounteous earth ; 
Joy and mirth are round ye dancing, 
Nature smiled upon your birth ; 
Lig^ht hath veined your petals tender, 
And with hues of matchless splendour 
Flora paints each dewy bell. 
But lament, ye sweet spring blossoms. 
Soul hath never thrilled your bosoms. 
All in cheerless night ye dwell. 

Nightingale and lark are singing 
Many a lay of love to you : 
In your chaliced blofiisoms swinging, 
Tiny i^ylphfl their itylphids woo: 
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Deep within the painted bower 
Of A i^tift fttid perfdmed flower, 
Venus once did fall asleep : 
But no pulse of passion darted 
Through your breast, by her imparted — 
Children df the niorofitgijifl^ep: 

When my mother's h^rsh rejection 
Bids me eease my love to .f peak, — . ^ 
Pledgfes of a true affection. 
When your gfentle ai^ I seek, — 
Then by every voicijess token, . 
Hope, and faith unchanged, are spoken, 
And by you my bosom grievesj' 
Love himself among y oil ^tealgth '" 
And his awful form feoncealeth. 
Shut within your Iblding^leaves. 



tw. 
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THE GRIEF OP 'tliE MAIDEN. 



Partly frim ScRtLLER; 



•w 



Tii6 i>ftk forest gros^eth : 

Dark is the sky ; 
And the maiden inoaheth 

Iniuisery; 
The torrent rolls past hfer iii fearftit iiight . 
But she sitteth alone in dull drear hi^t. 

With fruilless Sorrow 

Her tears are shed, 
For grief it nevfer 

Doth wake the dead ; 
Ah ! what can comfort the deidttte heart, 
When the i^vreeteit Vfsiotw bf liDsSi^ttrt. 

Her heart is broken ;-^ 

This earth can sho^ 
No charm to banish 

Her hopeless wtte ; 
Bui she prayeih iit accents faini, and aiild» 
That Gdd wDl pity Ml helplesi ehSd. 
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118 
THE CAMBRIDGE LECTURERS, 

AS I REMEMBER THEM SOME TIME AGO. 



I NEVER was entirely an idler, though I lament many days wasted 
in the best part of my life. Irregular in my pursuits, I seldom 
kept them long in view. I followed with zeal, while the novelty 
lasted, and thus saw much, and heard much, perhaps worth atten- 
tion ; but from a want of that steady and regulated perseverance, 
which alone leads to excellence, I fail far short of the promises 
which imagination once held out in the heated moments of early 
ambition. They are gone ; but as the grey hairs have not yet ap- 
peared, and as life has better things than aejection and despair, I 
look upon the future with sanguine hopes, and on the past with as 
pleasant feelings as I can. Perhaps to a fault, I love to ponder 
upon things that are not, or give them a new existence in the store- 
house of memory. Here then I shall write down some of my 
recollections. I shall record the characters of the different lec- 
turers I sometimes heard, when I wore the blue gown at Trinity 
College, where I loitered away many an hour, and devoted many a 
long evening to merriment and laughter, which should have been 
more seriously employed. I begin with Daniel Edward Clarke, 
the enthusiastic traveller. He is now no more ; or onlylives in 
our recollections. 

To give a correct idea of the ener^ and animation of this man'^s 
character requires aincn-eforciblepencil than mine. I wishtopainthim 
to the life ; I wish to send out a portrait which cannot be mistaken by 
those who have seen Clarke some years ago, when he was amoi^ 
us in full vigour and spirit. But for this we must go to the lecture 
room ; we must fancy ourselves a little younger, and the professor 
still alive ; we will wile away a few minutes over those beautiful 
specimens which are so delicately arranged upon the table, and in 
the surrounding cases, from the primitive formations of granite to 
the costly stones and precious metals ; the blow-pipes too, whose 
^ intense heat in fusing metal has so much assisted the science ; the 
picture of the grotto of Antiparos, with its beautiful stalactites 
and crystal floor ; the ingenious section of the strata of this island; 
the green jgod of the New Zealanders ; and a vast collection of 
curious andprecious things. But the professor has entered with 
his papers in his hand, and a favourite specimen ; intelligence and 
genius are depicted on his strongly-marked countenance. His ear- 
nest manner of recommending his darling pursuit shews that his 
heart and soul are wrapt up in it. To a full audience he mentions 
the names of wme ambitious travellers among his pupils, who have 
brought him specimens from Scandinavia, Switzerland, o:r the 
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Pyrenees. He calk for their wonder and admiration at their super* 
lative beauty; whether they be diamonds or bits of rock. Every 
thing is matter for wonder with him. He is no cold speculator^ but 
an enthusiast ; he will tell you that the very streets will yield us gold 
from the dust we tread on ; he would fain have us believe that we 
shall find gold mines in abundance among the rocks and cliffs of the 
West of England; but woe to the wretch who adventures upon 

9 this hopeless enterprise. All this is very amusing ; and the many 

I .^ anecdotes which are related by way of illustration sometimes make 

'* the lecture a rich treat. His extensive travels gave him great op- 
portunities. Thd-more serious and severe amongst us consider ms 
speculations as trifling and useless. But the professor has an equal 
contempt for their trivialitiecs and throws back their arrows upon 
them. He is invulnerable to such attacks. He finds 
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** Books in the ruaning brooks, 
Senupns in stones, and good in every thing.** 

Alas, to one enemy he has been forced to yield; his chair is no 
\o(tma[ occupiedand sustained with the fervid zeal, or his pursuit set 
form with the elegant language, we have so often heard. He is 
gone ; and the cheerful home, where many of us enjoyed his hospi- 
tality and entertaining conversation, is now destroyed. His beauti- 
ful widow ai^d his littte children are all far from the place. There is 
now nothing to remind us of this good man but his specimens and 
the El'eusinian Ceres. 

£tnu8t now speak of the Professor of Greology, the subterra* 
nean lecturer. How shall I describe the physiognomy of Adam 
Sedgewick? Shall I give nim the eye of the hawk, the head of 
the eagle, und the ferocious look of the wolf; with a multitude of 
other qualities to make up this strange " wild fowl P'' Truly, I 
would ^[carcel^ liope to look upon so sinister a visage. If you re- 
coil frotn it with alarm, you have only, as in similar cases, to look 
it in the face steadily, and your terrors will cease. You may find 
reasons for Uking it at last. Heavens ! what un impetuous tongue ! 
yet the larum is never down : an incessant rattle, with a worthy 
omtempt for the flowers of rhetoric. Now we traverse the glolie 
with him, or descend into the bowels of the earth, freeze upon the 
Alps, climb Mont Blanc, totta* on the Andes, or, disguised in a 
dirty frock, descend into a Cornish tin mine. Yet in the cos- 
tume which he would have us wear, if we leave our letters of 
recommendation at any gentleman^s house, there is a possibility of 
our beii^ driven from the door by a pampered menial, the parish 
beadle despatched to see us beyond the limits of the neighbour- 
hood, or we may be subjected to the parochial inflictions on dirty 
va^bonds. Such things have happened. Poor wandering geo- 
logisty what^iUs art thou heir to ! With a green satchel slung 
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over bis shoulders, and a mattock in his hand, this phi]osc)|)bef' 
has worked his way amoi^ the natural curiosities of England : his 
toilsome tours speak higher for his indefatigable^severance; sxMi 
his erudite treatises which he now and then reads in the Philosophic 
cal Society clearly shew him to be one of a powerful mind and 
surpassing talent, who has made excellent use of his opportimities* 
His Woodwardian lectures are very amusing, anti-Wemerian to 
the boue. He will sometimes give a field lecture, taking some 
select philo-geologists on a pedestrian exciu'sion, a few miles into 
the coimtry. He has not yet adopted Professor Buckland'^s mode^ 
at Oxford, of lecturing on horseback. That is a grotesque le&v 
ture, like a coursing meeting, or an otter hunt. The students 
iu:e riding about over hedges and ditches, till the Professor has dis^ 
covered a subject worthy of remark, when they all obey thf 
whistle which calls them round him to listen to his observations. , 

I prefer Sedgewick^s lectiire, as it is much less troublesome; and t|^ 
under favour of the Oxonians, I would say more amusing. With 
his excellent map of the country, and tltat valuable collection' be- 
fore us, such a lecturer, so accomplished and so communicative; % 

is an estimable advantage to students. Long may he occupy hia 
chair ; may he continue his present pursuits wth the same amouF 
as he commenced them ; ana may he live long to be the ormonent 
of the university, which is so proud of him. The ulihiy of the 
science is obvious. Without it we must reipain ignorant of the 
resources and wealth of our own country ; without it we must 
pass through others unobservin^, unedified^. unacquainted ^th ^ 
the peculiarities which distinguish one from another, and returst 
home with little more increasi^ of knowledge, than that/)f babbling 
tongues and senseless faces. 

Come with me to hear Prcrfessor Parish : the hAr will be well v^^ 
^xtployed. The Experimental Philosopher has laid otft all his ap^ j^ 
paratus of cog-wheels, cylinders, bars, pulleys, cranks^ screwi^ 
blocks, ^^., and with a ccnnplacent smile is contemplating the 
ingenious combination of all the parts. In the simpl^t, &nos/i 
approaclnng to infantine, manner he explains all the intricate 
modes by which these wheels w(!^k upon one another, tlieir multi- 

EUers, their momentums, and their checks. . His sawing machines, 
is hat manufactory, his oil press, and cannon foundery, are abun- 
dant sources of entertainment. In the latter we see the whole.pro* 
cess, from the casting to the firing off the instrument of war. His 
explanations of the art of mining and ship4>uildmg are perfect m 
oleamess and {decision ; and the air of simplicity ^hidh he tlut>ws 
over the whole is such that the stud^t cannot but smile at the 
seeming fiEu^itity of the sub^t, and the serene indi£B»rence wHh 
winch the Proiessor treats of the most complex machinefy. Under 
all this appearaiioe of simplicity) it is di^merabk thai hcf i» * 
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ffMit man. - He is cme of the best mathftTnaticvins the li^ agt- 
produced. A new kind has sprung up amongst us of late ; since^ 
his time science has been greatly increased by introductions from' 
foreign schools ; but it remains to be proved, whether the finesse^ 
«nd nicety of the present system is of greater use ia strengthening . 
the mind than that which exercised the talents of Newton^ WhcK 
ever is destined to occupy any situation of distinction or publie. 
utility, cannot do better than add to his stock of infbrmatioi^ the 
matter of these very improving lectures : he can never ^ imim«. 
proved away : he will carry with him into life so much mgenioiaa. 
knowledge, if he has mven his attention to the course, that he will 
every where meet with consideration and respect, while he can reiw 
der service or furnish instruction. 

I always thought the study of Political Economy essential to a^, 
^ gentleman^s education. I was a frequent, almost constant, attea* 
: qant upon Professor Prjrme. Man^ object to this study, as a dry, 
uninteresting complication of theones, whidi only harass or per*N 
pLek the mind ; —that it has a dangerous tendency, and is calcu^ 
mted to give the statesman'^s politics a discontented turn. Such isi 
the langufige of smatterers and sciolists ; flies, that have not power 
enough to l)urst the spider'^s web. '' Drink deep, or taste not,^ is. 
ipreeept as applicable to this as to any other branch of knowledge. 
The slender stock of these casuists is just enough to cause theii^ 
own alarms ; if they had proceeded to inquire with greater mi- 
nuteness, the advantages would have instantly suggested them-«> 
selves, and they woula have obtained that entire and ccmijnreheii-.,^ 
sive view of the subject, which endues the mind with juster notions^' 
OThere is scarcely a topic, even the c(»innonest in the affairs of life, 
which is not connected withpolitical economy. It is true that there ia^ 
a ^eat diversity of opinion among the leading authors, Malthus,, 
BLicardo, and others ; but practical knowledge and experience wilt 
I correct many errors, and reconcilemost of their differences. Pryme^ 

is a native of Yorkshire, and, as well as others of his countrymen^- 
is not a very pleasii^ orator ; but he is a man of talent, and ha» 
conquered Ins natural disadvantages. By the precision which hei 
has gained from an excellent education, ne has made his course ol 
lectures a systematic and luminous expositicoi of his favourite sd^* 
ence. I own it requires a strong liking for the study to go through 
io the end. ^'.Aliquandq bonus chrmiiaU'''' The good- mair 
sometimes nods. But those who want information wilTw^it pa^* 
tiently for it. Those who have ' itching ears' will think their 
time thrown away. He has lately instituted conversaziones on 
Saturday evenings at his own house, which a few students attend, 
who wish to obtain explanations of knotty points in a more fami- 
liar manner than the public lecture allows of. This is a great 
advantage ; and besides, is a sacrifice on the part of the Professor 
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which deserves the gratitude of those who have enjoyed his society 
and received so many kind attentions. 

There is one person who must not be passed over without no- 
tice, because he is a remarkable instance of the manner in which 
men may make theur own fortunes, and raise themselves by their 
own great exertions to a state of comparative independence, fi*om 
the lowest situations in life. Professor Lee^s ^wers of mind must 
be of die higjhest order, if the account which is generally received 
of his extensive learning be true. Under every difficulty and dis- 
advantage he made himself a profound scholar. To accomplish 
this end, it is said of him that he purchased the elements of his 
classical and oriental library with the bounty which he received 
cm entering the militia, as a private soldier ; and in that obscure 
diaracter he secretly laid the foundation of hispresent fame. The 
honours of the university, which has adopted this self-taught son '* ^ 
of science, are but just tributes to his acknowledged merit and 
celebrated learning. ' His Hebrew lectures are attended by many 
young men, who, by their researches in those hitherto too much 
n^lected piths of sacred literature, aim at distinction in their pro- 
fession. The fountains of learning are here opened with no nig- ^ 
gard hand ; and those fertilizing streams are poured forth on culti- 
vated soils, which may well be expected to produce the fairest 
fruits. 

There are many names which deserve attention ; but their pur- ' 
suits are not so popular as others, or they are confined to particu- 
lar professions. jThe Professor of Botany is superannuated. The 
professors of Medicine are very patiently heard by embryo physi- 
cians and young apothecaries. They are all exceUent in their 
dif^ent departments : I have no inclination to ' decide between 
them, or their more important rivahy with the Machaons of Edin- 
bur^. I must remark, by the way, respecting Anatomy, that ^ 

although the Professor is a man of ^reat talents, and has a very | 

pleasant manner of communicating his knowledge, still I shoulcl 
wish to see none among his aumtors, but those who intend to 
embrace the medical profession exclusively. It requires deep 
attention, and must abstract a young man s thouriits from his 
prescribed studies ; so that when he engages with nis contempo- 
raries in the contest of honours, he finds how entirely he has 
misapplied his time and talents. I have known instances of sudb 
fidhires. 
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To tlie fuaatu ofaton repair, 
Those ancienty whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratic. 
Shook the arsenal, and thundered over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxeixes' throne,— BiiLToir. 



Ths cdebrity of the great claadcal writers is confined within no 
limits, except those wmch separate civilized from savage man. 
'Their works are the common property of every polished nation. 
They haYe furnished subiects for the painter, ana models for die 
poet. In the minds of the educated classes throughout Europe^ 
thdur names are indissolubly associated with the endearing re« 
collections of childhood,— -uie old school-room,— the dog-eared 

Sammar,*— ;the first prize, — the tears so often shed and so quickly 
ied. So great is the veneration with which they are regardeoy 
that even the editors and commentators, who perform the lowest 
menial ofiices to their memory, are considered, like the equerries 
and chamberlains of sovereign princes, as entitled to a high Twak 
in the table of literary precedence. It is, ther^ore, somewhat 
aingiiUr that their productions should so rarely have been ex- 
amined on just and philosophical principles of cnticism. 

The anaent writers themselves afford us but little assistance. 
When they particularize, they are commonly trivial : when they 
would generalize, they become indistinct. An exception must, 
indeed, be made in favour of Aristotle. Both in analyas and in 
combination, that great man was without a rival. No philosopher 
has ever possessed, in an equal dejgree, the talent either of sepa- 
rating estabhshed systems into then: primary elements, or of con- 
necting detached phenomena in harmonious systems. He was 
the great fashioner of the intellectual chaos : he changed its 
darkness into light, and its discord into order. He brought to 
literary researches the same vigour and amplitude of mind, to 
which both physical and metaphjrsical science are so greatly iiw 
debted. His fundamental pnnciples of criticism are excellent. 
To cite only a single instance ; — the doctrine which he established, 
that poetry is an unitative art, when justly imderstood is to the 
critic what the compass is to the navigator. With it he may 
venture upon the most extensive excursions. Without it he must 
creep cautiously along the coast, or lose himself in a trackless 
expanse, and trust, at oest, to the guidance of an occasional star. 
It IS a discovery which changes a caprice into a science. 
The general propositions pf Aristotle lure v(duable« But th^ 
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merit of the superstructure bears no proportion to that of the 
foundation. Tnis is partly to be ascribed to the character of the 
philosopher, who, though qualified to do all that could be done 
by the resolving and combuling powers of the understanding, 
seems not to have possessed much of sensibility or imagination. 
Partly also, it may be attributed to the deficiency of materials. 
The ^eat works of genius which then existed, were not either 
sufficiently numerous or suffidently varied, to enable any man to 
form a perfect code of literature. To require that a critic should 
conceive classes of composition which had never existed, and 
fhen investigate their principles, would be as unreasonable as the 
demand of Nebuchadnezzar, who expected his magicians first to 
tell him his dream and then to interpret it. 
• With all his defidencies Aristotle was the most enlightened 
and profound critic of antiquity. Dionysius was far from pos- 
sessing the same exquisite subtuty, or the same vast comprenen- 
sion. But he had access to a much greater number of specimens, 
and he had devoted himself, as it appears, more exclusively to 
the study of elegant literature. His particular judgments are pf 
more value than his general principles. He is only the historian 
of literature. Aristotle is its philosopher. 
' Quintilian applied to general literature the same principles by 
which he had oeen accustomed to judge of the declamations of 
his pupils^ He looks for nothing but rhetoric, and rhetoric not 
of tne highest order. He speaks coldly of the incomparable 
works of iEschylus. He admires, beyond expression, those in- 
exhaustible mines of common-places, the plays of Euripides. 
He bestows a few vague words on the poetical character of Homer, 
He then proceeds to consider him merely as an orator. An orator 
Homer doubtless was, and a great orator. But surely nothing is 
more remarkable, in his admirable works, than the art with whidi 
his oratorical powers are made subservient to the purposes of 
jpoetry. Nor can I think Quintilian a great critic in his own 

Srovince. Just as are many of his remarks, beautiful as are 
lany of his illustrations, we can perpetually detect in his thoughts 
that flavour which the soil of despotism generally communicates 
to all the fruits of genius. Eloquence was, in his time, little 
more than a condiment which served to stimulate in a despot die 
jaded appetite for panegyric, an amusement for the travelled 
nobles, and the blue-stocking matrons of Rome. It is, therefore, 
with him, rather a sport than a war : it is a contest of foils, not 
of swords. He appears to think more of the grace of the atti- 
tude than of the direction and vigour of the thrust. It must bfe 
acknowledged, in justice to Quintilian, that this is an error 
to which Cicero has too often given the sanction, both of his 
precept and of his example. 
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LoAginaB seems to have had gtetdt senability, but tit^ lUscri- 
minatioQ. He gives us eloquent sentences, but no princiides. 
It was hafipily said that Montesqmeu ought to have changed the 
name o( his book^from IP esprit des lois to L*esprit.€ur Tes lots. 
In the same manner the philoso{rfier of Palmyra ouffht to have 
entitled his famous work not ^' Longinus, on the Sublime,^ but 
" The Sublimities of Longinus.'' The origin of the sublime ia 
one of the most curious and interesting subjects of inquiry that 
can occupy the attention of a critic. In our own country it haa 
been discussed, with great ability, and, I think, with very little 
success, by Burke, and Dugald Stewart. Longinus dispenses 
himself from all investigations of this nature, by telhng his friend 
Terentianus that he already knows every thing that can be said 
upon the question. It is to be regretted that Terentianus did 
not impart some of his kno^Ied^e to his instructor: for from 
Longinus we learn only that sublimity means height — or eleva- 
tion*. Thisi[iame, so commodiously vague, is apidied indiffer^ 
ently to the noble prayer of Aiax in the Iliad, ana to a passage 
of Plato about the human body, as full of conceits as an ode of 
Cowley. Having no fixed standard, Longinus is right only by 
accident*^ He is rather a fancier than a critic. 
• Modem writers have been prevented by many causes from 
4^. supplying the deficiencies of their classical predecessors. At the 
. time of me revival of Hterature, no man could, without great 
'" and p£unful labour, acquire an accurate and diegant knowledge of 
the anqj^nt languages. And, imfortunately, those grammatical 
and philological studies, without which it was impossible to un- 
derstand the great works of Athenian and Roman genius, have a 
tendency to contract the views and deaden the sensibility of those 
who follow them with extreme assiduity. A powerful mind, 
whidi has been Icmg employed in such studies, may be compared 
^ to the gigantic spirit in the Arabian tale, who was persuaded to 
^ contract himself to small dimensions in order to enter within the 
-enchanted vessel, and, when his prison had been closed upon 
him, found himself unable to escape from the narrow boundaries 
to the measure of which he had reduced his stature. When the 
means have long been the objects of application, they are natu- 
rally substituted for the end. It was said, by Eugene of Savoy^ 
> that the greatest generals have commonly been those Arfao have 
been at once raised to command, and introduced to the great 
operations of war, without being employed in the petty calcu- 
lations and manoeuvres. which employ the time of an inferior 
officer. In literature, the principle is equally sound. The great 
taoties of criticism will, in general, be best understood by those 
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wha have not had mwk practice in driUing syllables and ptr* 
l^cles. 

I remember to have observed ameng the French Anas a lu- 
dicrous instance of this. A scholar, doubtless of great learning, 
reconmiendd the study of some long Latin treatise, of which I 
now forget the name, on the religion, manners, government, and 
lanfiTuage of the early Greeks. " For there,'' says he, " you 
wilfleam every thing of importance that is contain^ in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, without the trouble of leading two such tedious 
books. Alas! it hadnot occurred to the poor gentleman thatallthe 
knowledge to which he attached so mucn value, was useful only 
as it illustrated the great poems which he despised, and would be 
as worthless for any other purpose as the mythology of Cafiraiia, 
or the vocabulary of Otaheite. 

Of those scholars who have disdained to confine themselves to 
verbal criticism, few have been successful. The ancient lan- 
guages have, generally, a magical influence on their faculties. 
They were ^' fools called into a circle by GreeP invocations.'' 
The Iliad and iHneid were to them not books, but curiosities, <nr 
rather reliques. They no more admired those works for thdr 
merits, than a good Catholic venerates the hoiise of thej^irgin at 
Lcnretto for its architecture. Whatever was classical was ^opd. 
Homer was a great poet; and so was Callimachus. ' The epistles c\ 
of Cicero were fine ; and so wer ethose of Fhalaris. Even with 
respect to (questions of evidence, they fell into the same error. 
The authority of all narrations, written in Greek or Latin, was 
the same with them. It never crossed then* jninds that the lapse 
of five hundred years, or the distance of five hundred league9» 
could affect the accuracy of a narration ; — that Livy could be a 
less veracious historian than Folybius ;— or tliat Fiutarch could 
know less about the friends of Xenophon than Xenophon himsetf. 
Deceived by the distance of time, tney seem to consider all the 
Classics as contemporaries; just as I have known people jm. 
England, deceived by the distance of place, take it Tor granted, 
that all persons who hve in India are neighbours,. imd ask an in^- 
habitant of Bombay about the health of an acquaintance at Cal- 
cutta. It is to be hoped, that no barbarian deluge will ever again 
pass^ over Europe. JBut, should such a calamity happen, it seems 
not improbable that some future Rollin ot Gillies will compile a « 
history of England from Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefs, Miss 
Lee's Recess, and Sir Nathaniel Wraxall's Memoirs. . 

It is surely time that ancient literature should be examined in 
a different manner, without pedantical prepossessions, but with a 
]ust allowance, at the same time, for the difference, of circum- 
stances and manners. I ain far from pretending to the know- 
ledge or ability which such a task wpuld requure. All that I 
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nMftQ to offer is a collection of desultory remarks ujxm a indst 
interestbig portion of Greek literature. 

It may be doubted whether any compositions which have ever 
been produced in the wdrld, are equally perfect in thdr kind with 
the great Athenian orations. Genius is subject to the same laws 
whio) riegulate the production of cotton and molasses. The sup« 
|dy adjusts itself to the demand. The quantity may be dinu- 
irfshed by restrictions, and multiplied by bounties. The singular 
excellence to which doquence attained at Athens is to be mainly 
attributed to the influence which it exerted there. In turbulent 
times, under a constitution purely democratic, among a people 
educated exactly to that point at which men are most' susceptible 
of strong and sudden impresmons, acute, but not sound reasoners, 
warm in their feelings, unfixed in their prindples, and passionate 
admirers of fine compontion, oratory received such encourag(D~ 
u ment as it has never since obtained. 

The taste and knowledge of the Athenian people was^ a fa- 
vourite object of the contemptuous derision of Samuel Johnson; 
a man who knew nothing of Greek literature beyond the common 
school-books, and who seems to have brought to what he had 
read, scai*cely more than the discernment of a common school- 
^ boy. * He used to assert, with that arrogant absurdity which, in 
spite of his sreat abilities and virtues, renders him, perhaps, the 
most ridicubus 4bharacter in literary history, that Demosthenes 
^ spoke to a people of brutes ;— -to a barbarous people ; — that there 
could have beeif no civilization before the invention of printing. 
Johnson was a keen, but a very narrow-minded observer, of man- 
kind. He perpetually confounded their general nature with their 
.. particular circumstances. He knew London intimately. The 
sagacity of his remarks on its society is perfectly astonishing. 
But^Fleet^treet was the world to him. He saw that Londoners, 
who did not read, were profoundly ignorant ; and he inferred 
diat a Greek, who had few or no books, must have been as unin- 
formed as one of Mr. Thrale^s draymen. 

There seems to be, on the contrary, every reason to believe 
that, in general intelligence, the Athenian populace far surpassed 
the lower orders of any community that has ever existed. It 
must be considered, that to be a citizen was to be a legislator, — a 
soldier,— a judge,— one upon whose voice might depend the fate 
of the wealuiiest tributary state, of the most eminent public man. 
The lowest ofiices, both of agriculture and of trade, were, in com- 
mon, pexformed by slaves. The commonwealth supplied its 
meanest members with the support of life, the opportunity of 
Insure, and the means of amusement. Books were indeed few, 
but they were excellent, and they were accurately known. It is 
pot by turning over libraries, but by repeatedly perusing and in« 
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taidjrceBtemf^alinga few great models, that tiie znladis iifest^Kftk 
cipUned. A man of lettero must now read much that he soon fiftgeiM^ 
"and much from whkh he learns nothing wcHlhy to be pemeiB^beiaed. 
/The best works employ, in general, but a small portion of his 
lime. Demosthenes is said to hove transcribed, six times, the 
History of Thucydides. If he had been a young pditidan of 
-the jpresent age, he might, in the same space of time, have skim« 
mea innumerable newspapers and pamphlets. I do not condemfl 
that desultory mode of study which the state of things, in ouf 
jday, renders a matter of necessity. But I may be allowed to 
doubt whether the changes on which the admirers of modem in*. 
«titutioas delight to dwell, have improved our condition so much 
in reality as in appearance. Rumford, it is said, pressed to th^ 
elector of Bavaria, a scheme for feeding his solaiers at a much 
•die^)er rate than formerly. His plan was simply to compel them 
to masticate their food thoroughly. A small quantity, thus eaten^ 
would, according to that famous prmector, afford more sustenance 
than a large med. hastily devoured. I do not know how Rumford^s 

Proposition was received ; but, to the mind, I believe, it will be 
)und more nutritious to digest a page than to devour a volume. 
r Books, however, were the least part of the education <rf ati 
Athenkn citizen. Let us, for a moment, transport oursd^s, in 
thought, to that glorious city. Let us kpagine that we are en- 
tering its gates, in the time of its power and glory. A 
CTowd is assembled round a portico. All are gazing with de- * 
•Ught at the entablature, few Phidias is putting up the frieze. 
We turn into another sU'eet; a rhapsodist is reciting there; 
men, women, children, are thronging round him : the tears are 
running down their chjeeks: their eyes are fixed: their very 
breath is still; for he is telling how Priam fell at the feet of 
Achilles, and kissed those hands, — the terrible, — the murderous, 
^—which had dain so many of his Sons*. We aiter the public 

1)Iaee; there is a ring of youths, all leaning forward, with sparic- 
ing.eyes, and gestures oi expeci:ation. So€|»tes is pitted against 
the famous Atheist, from Ionia, and has just brought him to a 
contradiction in terms. But we are interrupted. The herald is 
crying — " Room few the Prytanea.*" The general assanbly is to 
meet. The people are swarming in on every side. Proclama- 
.tion is made — " Who wi^es to speak.**' There is a shout, and a 
dafyping of hands : Pericles is mounting the stand. Then for a 
phnF ©f Sophocles ; and away to sup with Aspasia. I know of 
BO modem university which has so excellent a system of education. 
Knowledge thus acquired, and opinions thus formed, were, in- 
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eleed^ ]ikel||r to be, in wtierespmAjs^ defeetiver Propositiotis, whidb! 
iae advanced in didoourse, generally result from a partial view of 
d)e question, and <;annot be kept under examination long enougk 
to be corrected, M^n of great conversational powers almost 
umversally practise a sort of lively sophistry and exaggeration,' 
which deceives, fix the moment, both themselves and their ^udi« 
'- tors. Thus we see doctrines, which^.cannot bear a close inspec- 
^ tion, triumph perpetually in drawing-rooms, in debating societies 
Imd even in legislative or judicial assemblies. To the coQversa^ 
tional education of the Athenians, I am inclined to attribute the^ 
great looseness of reasoning, which is remarkable in most of their 
scientific writings. Even the most illo^cal of modern writers would 
Ktand perfectly aghast at the puerile fallacies which seem to have 
deluded some of the great^ men of antiquity. Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge would stare at the pditical economy of Xenophon ; . 
and th« author of Soirees de Petersbovrg would be ashamed of 
some of the metaphysical arguments of Plato. But the very dr- 
cmnstatices which retarded the growth of science, were peculiarly, 
#ivourable to the cultivation of eloquence. From the early habit 
of taking a dbare in animated discussion, the intelligent student 
Would derive that readiness of resource, that copiousness of lan- 
guage, and that knowledge of the temper and understanding of 
an audience, which are far more valuable to an orator tlian the 
greatest logical powers. 

' Horace has prettily compared poems to those paintings of 
wfaidi the effect varies as the spectator changes his stand. Th0 
same remark applies with at least equal justice to speeches. They 
must be read with jthe temper of those to whom tihey were 
addressed, or they must necessarily appear to offend against the 
laws of taste and reason ; 'as the finest picture, seen m a light 
different from that for which it was designed, wUl appear fit only 
for a sign. This is perpetually forgotten by those who critici^ 
oratory. Because tliey are reading at leisure, pausing at every 
line, re^nsidering every argument, they forget, that toe hearers 
were hurried from point to point too rapidly to detect the fallacies 
through which they were conducted ; that they had no time to 
dis^Hangle sophisms, or to notice slight inaccuracies of expresaon ; 
that elaborate excellence, either of reasoning or of language^ 

I would hav^ been absolutely thrown away. To recur to the ana-' 

} logy of the sister art, these ^nnoisseurs examine a panorama 

through a microscope, and quarrel with a scene-painter because 

he does not give to his work the exquisite finish of Gerard Dow. 

* . . Oratory is to be estimated on principles dilfeent from those 

- which are applied to other productions. Truth is the object of 

{iJiilosophy and history. Truth is the object even of those works 
which are pecuBariy called works of fiction, but which, in feet, 
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bear the same rekticm to history- whx^ algebra bears to arith* 
metic. The merit of poetry, in its wildest forms, still consists in its 
truth,— -truth conveyed to the understanding, not directly by the 
words, but circuitously by means of imaginative associations, 
which serve as its conductors. The object of oratory alone is not 
truth, but persuasion. The admiration of the multitude does not » 
make Moore a^greater p0et:4han Coleridge, or Seattle a greater .^ 
philosopher' than Berkeley/ But the criterion of eloquence is 
different. A speaker, who exhausts the, whole philos6phy of a 
question, who displays eveiy grace of style, yet produces no ef- 
fect on his audience, may be % great essayist, a great statesman, 
a ^eat master of composition, but he is not an orator. If he 
miss the mark, it makes no differeifce whether he have taken aim 
too high or too low. 

The effect of the great freedom of the press in England has 
been, in a ^eat measure, to destroy this distinction, and to leave 
anumg us htde of what I call Oratory Proper. Our legislatoi^, ? 

^our candidates, on greatr occaldons even our advocates, address 
themselves less to the audience than to the reporters. They think 
less of the f«w hearers than of rthe innumerable readers. At 
Athens, the case was different; there the only object of the 
speaker was immediate conviction and pefluasion. He, there- 
fore, who would justly {appreciate the merit of the Grecian ora- 
tors, should place himself as nearly as possible, in the situation 
of their auditors : he should divest himself of his modern feel- 
ings and acquiremehts, and make the prejudices and interests of 
the Athenian citizens his own. He who studies their works in 
this spirit, will find that many of those things which, to an Eng^ 
^ lish reader, appear to be 'blemishes, — ^the frequent violation of 
those .excellent rules of evidence, by which oi«r courts of law are 
regulated, — the introduction of extraneous matter,— the refer- 
ence to considerations of political expediency in judicial investi- 
gations, — theassertions, without proo^--<Mthe passicikate entreaties,' 
— the Aiiious invectives, — are rei^^J proofs of the prudence and 
address>of the speakers. He miist not dwell maliciously on ar- 
guments or phntses; but acquiesce in his first impressions. It 
requires repeated perusal ana reflection to decide rightly on any 
other portion of literature. ** But with respect to works of which 
the merit depends ha their instantaneous effect, the most hasty 
judgment is likely to be best. 

The history of eloquence at Athens is remirkable. From a 
v&ry early period great speak^s had flourished there. Pisistratus 
and Themistocles are said to have owed much of their influence t ^ 
to their talents for debate. We learn, with m<Mre certainty, that 
Pericles was distinguished by extraordinary oratorical powers. 
The substance of some of his speeches is triuasimtted to us by 
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,nuqrdides, an4 that excellent writer has doubtless faithfully 
repDrted the general line of his arguments. But the manner, 
which in oratory is of at least as mudi consequence as the matter, 
was of no importance to his narration. It is evident that he has 
not attempted to preserve it. Throughout his work, every speech 
on every subject, whatever may have been the character or the 
, dialect of the speaker, is in exactly the same form. The'gi^ve 
king of Sparta, the furious demagogue of Athens, the general, 
encouraging his army, the captive supplicating for his ufe, all 
are represented as speakers in one unvaried styk, — a. style more^' 
over wholly unfit for oratorical purposes. His mode of reasoning 
is singularly elliptical, — ^in reality most consecutive^ — ^yet in ap* 
pearance often incoherent. His meaning, in itself sufficiently 
perplexing, is compressed in^ tlie fewest possible words. His 
great fon£iess for antithetica^expression has not a little conduced 
to this effect. vEvery otae must have observed how much more 
the sense is condensed in the verses of Pope and his imitators, 
ifjfio never ventured to continue the same clause from couplet to 
couplet, than in those of poets who allow themselves that license. 
Every artificial division, ifhich is strongly marked, and which 
' frequently recurs, has the same tendency. The natural and per- 
spicuous expression which spontaneously rises to the mind, will' 
often refuse to accommodate itself to such a form. It is necessary 
either, to expand it into weakness, or to compress it into almost 
impenetrable depsity. The latter is generally the choice of an 
able man, and was assuredly the choiceof Thucydides. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that such speeches could never 
have been dehvered. Ijiey are perhaps among the most d^cult 
passages in the. Greek language, and would probably have been 
. scarcdiy more intelligible to An AUienian auditor than to a modem 
' reader. Their obscurity was acknowledged by Cicero, who was 
as intimate with the literature and language of Greece as the most 
accomplished of its natives, and who seems to have held a re- 
spectaole rank among the Greek authors. Their difficulty to a 
modem reader lies, not inMlie words, but in the reasoning. A 
dictionary is of far less use in studying them, than a clear head 
and a close attention to the context. Thex are valuable to the 
scholar as displaying, beyond almost any other compositions, the 
powers of the finest. ot languages :-^they are valuable to the 
philosc^her,^ as illustrating the morab and manners of a most 
interesting age: — they abound in just thought and energetic ex- 
pression. But they do not enable us to form any accurate opinimi 
on the merits of the early Greek orators. 

Though it casmot be doubted, that, before the Persian wars, 
Athens had produced eminent speakers, yet the period during 
which eloquence most flourished among her dtisens ^as by no 
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xneausthat of her greatest pow^ aiKl ^lory. Itcommcaoced 
the close of the Pelopbnnesiah war. Tri fact, the steps by WHicB 
Athenian oratory approached to its finished exeellence, seem tfj 
have been almost contemporaneous with those by which th^ 
Athenian character and the Athenian empire sunk to degrada-^ 
tion. At the time when the little commonwealth achieved those/ 
victories which twenty-five eventful centuries have left unequalled^, 
eloquence was'in its infancy. The deliverers of Greece became 
its plunderer^ and oppressors. Unmeasured exaction, atrocious^ 
vengeance, the madness of the multitude, the tyranny oif the 
great, filled the Cyclades with tears, and blood, and mournings 
The sWord unpeopled wh^e islands in a day. The plough pa$se4; 
(Jter the ruins of famous cities. The imperial republic sent forth 
Heir children by thousands to pine in the quarries of S}n:acuse, or; 
to feed' the vultures of ^gospotami. She was at length reduced 
by famine and slaughter to humble herself before her enemies^' 
and to por(5haise existence by the sacrifice of her empire and bct^ 
laws. Ihiring these disastrous and gloomy years, oratory wa» 
^vancing topards its highest excellence. And it was when the 
morale the plolitio^l, and the military character of the people wasr 
most utterly degraded ; it was when the Viceroy of a Macedoniaii 
Sovereigh gave law to Greece, that the courts of Athens witnessed 
the nfost splendid contest of eloquence that the world has ever, 
known. * j 

* The causes of this phaenomenpn it is not, I think, difficult to; 
assign. The division of l^tbour operates on the prpducticMis of. 
the otator as it does bii tKdee of the mechanic. It was remarked 
liy the ancieiHls^ that tbe Pentathlete, who divided his attention' 
between several exercises, though he could not vie with a boxer 
in the u^e of the cestus, or with one who had' confined his ittten-* 
tlon to running in the contest of the stadium, yet enjoyM far 
gjreater general vigour and health than either. It is the same 
Ddth the mind. The superiority in technical skiU is often more 
than compensated by the inferiority in general intelligence. And. 
lihis is peculiarly the case in politics. . States have always been 
best governed dv men who have taken a wide view of public^ 
afFsurs, and who nave rather a general acquaintance, with many, 
sciences than a perfect mastery of one. The union of the political; 
and military departments in Greece contributed not a little ta 
the splendour oif its early history. After their separation more^ 
skilful generals and greater speakers appeared ;-7A)ut the breed 
of statesmen dwindled and' became almost extinct. Themistodea 
ot Pericles would have been no match for Demosthenes in the^ 
assembly, or for Iphicrates in the field. . But surely they were 
iftconiparabty better fitted than either for the supreme directioja 
of affairs. . , 
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, Theve is indeed a remarkable cxnncidenee betweeti' the ^ rogress^ 
of the art of war, and that of the art of oratory, among the Greeks/. 
They both advanced to perfection by contemporaneous steps, and' 
from similar causes. The early speakers, lite the early warriors', 
of Greece, were merely a militia. It was found, that in both! 
eoi^o^ments, practice and discipline gave superiority*^. £ach^ 
# pursuit therefore became first an art, and then a trade. In pro-^ 
J ^portion as the professors of each became more expert in tneir' 
particular craft, they became less respectable in tneir general 
Sbaxacter. Their skill had been obtained at too great expense to 
be employed only from disinterested views. Thus, the soldiers! 
forgot that they were dtizens, and the orators that they were, 
statesmen. I know not to what Demosthenes and his lamous. 
^ Gontetnporaries can' be so justly compared as to* those mercenary, 
** troops, wlio>» in their time, overran Greece ; or tho^, whpj froBCT 
^ similar causeii, were some centuries ago the scourge of the 'Italian 
repuJIl^cs, — ^perfectly acquainted with every part of 'their pro- 
^es^on, irresistible in the field, powerful to defend qr to ib^str^, 
but defending without love, ana destroying without hatred. We 
may delist ^e' characters of these political Condottieri^^xyi it is 
impossime to examine the system of their tactics withovit being 
A amazed at its perfection. » ;~ V 

I had intended to proceed to this examination, and to consider 

separately the remains of Lysias, of iSTschines, of Demoiithenes, 

^ and of Isocrates,.who, though strictly dpeaking, he was father a 

•^ pamphletffer than an orator, deserves, on many accounts^, a place 

in such a disquisition. The length of my pfolegomeiia and 

4 digressions compels me to postpone this part of the subject to 
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* It has often occurred to me, that to the circumstances mentioned in the 
text, is to be referred one . of the most remarkable events in Greciab history, 
l> mean the silent but rapid downfal of the Lacedaemonian poiEver* Soon 
after the tennination of the Peloponoesian war, the stren^h of Lacedaemon * 
begcan to decline. Its military discipline, its 8odal institutiona were €he same. 
AjDresilaus, during: whose reig^n the cba^e took place, waa the ablest of itg 
king's. Yet the Spartfrti armies were frequently defeated in pitched battles, — 
an occurrepee considered impossible in tne earKer ages oif Qttece. 'Fhey are 
allowed to have foug'ht most bravely, yet they were no long^er attended by the 
success to which they had formerly been accustoilii^d. No solution of these 
circumstances is offered, as far as I know, by any ancient author. The real caus^, 
I conceive, was this. The Lacedaemonians, alone among; the Greeks, foYmed 
a peiimanent standing arflay. While the citizens of other commonwealths were 
engaged in agriculture and trade, ihey had no employment whatever but the 
study of military discipline. Hence, during the Persian and Peloponnesiau 
Wars, they had that advantage over their neighbours which regular troops 
always possess over militia. This advantage they lost, when other states 
began, at a latter period, to employ mercenary forceg, who werp - probably 
aff superior to them in the art of war as they had hitherto been to their an- 
tagonists. ,. ' i V 
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another occasion. A Magazine is certainly a deligbtful invention ' 
ibr a very idle or a very busy man. He is not compelled to com- 
plete his plan or to adhere to his subject. He may ramble as far ' 
as he is inclined, and stop as soon as he is tired. No one takes 
the trouble to recollect nis contradictory opinions or l^s unre- 
deemed pledges. He may be as superficial, as inconsistent, and 
as careless as he chooses. Magazines resemble those little angels, . V 
who, according to the pretty Rabbinical tradition, are generated^' ^-t- 
every morning by the brook which rolls over the m)wers of 
Paradise, — ^whose life is a song, — ^who warble till sunset, and then 
sink back without regret into nothingness. Such spirits have 
nothing to do with the detecting spear of Ithuriel or the victcnrious 
sword of Michael. It is enough for them to please and be for- 
gotten. T. M. 
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The first beams of the red uprising sun 

Are on thee, glorious Temple. Mute beneath, 

Altars, tombs, statues, palaces, and fanes - 

Sleep in the grey shroud of the chilly d^wn. 

Hast thou a voice to answer to that light ;— .' 

A secret voice, a mystic harmony— 

Uttering the praise that hills and mountains peal 

When the day smites them ?— Dancest thou with joy, 

like the broad ocean, when the level sun '' 

Spreads a far liue of lustre on his breast ? 

Or singest thou, sweetly as forest flower 

Unfolding its pure heart to the soft^^ay, 

To drink in life and joy. - Beautiful temple, 

Why art thou dumb as the deep-hiding grave ? 

Seat of Minerva, dwelling obscure of Wisdom ! 
If by that name and symbol be reveal'd 
The mighty influence, the enduring light, 
The formless beauty, and the viewless strength, ^:^ 

That roll the worlds in their eternal orbs. 
Or breathe a song of peace in the low wind, — 
O! midst thy incense and thy erring Vites, 
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* * * « 

Hast tbon not seen a shadowy beam of trnth 
Hovering around thy dim and clouded shrines, 
like some pale star that lights the pilgrim's way ? 
Awake, mute dwelling of that shapeless beam ! 
Awake, best image of aU beauteous forms ! 
Before the step of man pollute thy gates, 
Dft up thine own clear voice of righteous praise ! 

Why rear thy columns their proportioned forms 

Of simple splendour, deep magnificence. 

Graceful solidity, o*erpowering height ? 

More warm than life, why glows thy sculptured frieze 

With mimic fire ?-r-why stand thy steadfast groups, 

Heroes or Gods^ with an awe-shedding look 

Of keen reality, though grand abstractions 

Of shapes more glorious than the earth has seen, 

Condensing all of beauty and of truth ? 

Is it to please the vainly-curious eye 

Of dull beholders, or to lend a pomp 

Of scenic grandeur to the solemn cheats 

Of priests and auguries ? Who stamp'd those forms 

Upon the plastic, mind ? who shew*d the image 

Of all thy unwrought loveliness and pride ? 

Who breath*d the great idea till it grew 

Like a creation ? Answer to earth and heaven. 

That He who viewed the world before time was, 

And numbered every star ; and He who saw, 

As in a mirrcur, this fair-liveried globe. 

Its seas and mountains, vales, torrents, and streams i 

Yea, that conceived all being, say that He 

Clothed thee with beauty. Stand, proud temple, stand ! 

Stand the great sign that Nature works in Art, 

And God in each ; stand till the ocean-breeze 

Scatter thy dust around the desert hill . 

E'en then thy crumbling marbles shall bequeath 

To other climes, trophies of conquering mind, 

Pregnant with life. 

Vol. m* Part 1. K 
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Thea lift thine own rich song 
At the still hour of dawn, — or when the eve 
Sheds all her sweet perfusive gentleness,— * 
Or when the moon, dear to the votarist's eye, 
Pours her soft mellowing shadows o'er thy pride,*^ 
Or when the midnight throws around thine head 
A sacred veil, that only spirits pierce — 
lift then thy glorious song of natural praise 
To the One pure. One holy, One supreme. 
Who saw and shaped thee. lift thine own rich songi 
And may the voice of man repeat thy truth, 
And the one hymn of faith go up to Hearen* 



THE LITERAEY HISTORY OF THE PROVENCALS. 

When the taste and habitual sentim^it of our own age shall 
have become the object of literary history, it isjprobable that its 
distinguishing characteristic will be the mode m which we have 
disentangled ourselves from the trammels of the artificial and 
conventional system of the French school, and returned with 
renewed delight to the natural and universal poetry of our earUer 
writers. We became disgusted with the insipidity of the followers 
of Dryden and Pope, of m&k who conceived weakness and dullness 
to be an imitation of subdued and regulated enthusiasm ; who 
imagined themselves to be correct writers, because they were pre- 
cluded by nature herself from the glorious oiFences of greater wits; 
and substituted monotony for harmony, and conventional phrases 
for elegance of language. We discovered that what was termed 
poetic diction could not supply the place of poetic thought and 
poetic feeling. We became weary of the tribe, who trifled with 
words instead of seeking for ideas ; who aspired to the praise of ori- 
ginality by varying and exaggerating, without regard to propriety, 
the terms of recognised metaphors ; and who, by a process abnost 
mechanical, compiled poems, like pieces of mosaic work, of set 
figures and phrases discreetly selected from their predecessors. 
We ceased at last to be pleased with sentiments, and characters, 
and descriptions, not drawn fitjm the universal treasury of natiure, 
but borrowed by poet from poet ; and like images resected fiY)m 
mirror to mirror, losing in vividness and distinctness at every trans- 
mission. We turned to nature herself, and to those poets of the 
olden time whose images and feelings were impressed upon their 
minds immediately from nature. 
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This impulde of true tkste And sensibility has become d, faslnotl 
and an affectation. In our own literature, that which had been 
forgotten, because It desefred to be forgtJtteft, has been recalled to 
remembrance, admired, and consecrated, because it is old. ^e 
antique and obsolete of the literature of other nations has been 
ransacked ; and much that is valuable, and much that Is worth- 
fcss, hare been brought to Kght together. The investigation has 
been like a search in the lumber-room of an old family mansion. 
We have discovered tables* and chairs, and cabinets, of massiv*^ 
bulk and rich workmanship, and venerable from the associations of 
antiquity. The dust has oeen wiped from pictures that seem fd 
q)eaK from the canvass; gorgeous tapestry has been unrolled; 
records of the joys and sorrows of those who had been long for- 
gotten in the grave have once more moved smiles and tears. But 
Inth all this, we have often wearied ourselves with fruitless labouTi 
ctovered ourselves with dust and cobwebs, and pulled out from thfi 
teceptacles, where it had been left to decay in peace, the accumu- 
lated rubbish of preceding generations, and stuck up the fragments 
in our collection of curiosities. 

In this general passion for the antique, the Provenyal poetry ha6 
attracted scarcely a fair proportion of enthusiasm or attention. It 
is true that the ties wrach connect it with English literature are 
neither many nor strong. Chaucer, in one or two of his smaller 
poems, appears to have fcllowe^ the style of the later Troubadours 5 
and Dryden, in the preface to his Fables, has borrowed from 
Rymer the remark, that the Proven9al was in that age the most 
cultivated of modem languages, and that Chaucer profited by it 
to adorn and enrich the Engush. But in the interval which inter- 
vened between the father 01 our poetry and the next writers who 
were worthy to succeed him, the Troubadours, and all their works, 
and all their fame, had already passed into oblivion ; and the 
Italian writers remained as our models. In France and Italy, 
durbig the last century, the Provencal literature became an oWect 
of the curiosity of the learned. Of iLa Crusca Provenzale of fias- 
tero I can merely report the name. Crescimb^ni, in his Istoria 
della Volgar Poesia has devoted a volume to the Lives of the 
JProtenyaJ Poets, which are taken (except some corrections and 
additions) from the fives publi^ed in 1575, by Jean Nostradamus^ 
Procureur to the Parliament of Provence, and father of the cele- 
brated astrologer Michael Nostradamus. There are also Spanish 
Titers who have illustrated this portion of literary history*. 
M. de Sainte Palaye, the learned author of the Memoirs of 
Andent Chivalry, with indefatigable industry made a collection 
of the works of the Troubadours, which with his own comments 

* Sismoadi, Litterature du Midi de rEurope, T. I. ch, iil. p. 8?. 
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and illustrations filled at least five and twenty folio volumes in 
manuscript. From this immense treasury L^Abbe Millot ex- 
tracted lus Histoire Litt^raire des Troubadours *, in which he 
has given a short account of the lives and productions of each. 
That fastidiousness of national taste, which unpels a Frenchman 
to moke every thing that he touches French, has detracted very 
materially from the value of this work. All the strong and coarse 
lines, which mark the sentiments and manners of a rude and un- 
cultivated age, have been refined and softened down, for fear of 
ofiending the decorous precision of Parisian criticism. The Abb6 
appears unable to feel and estimate rightly the simplicity and 
vigour of ancient times ; and even where he has ventured beyond 
his usual limits, he is evidently trembling with apprehension, and 
haunted by the dread of grossiirete and mals6ance. His history is 
consequently tame and dull, though apparently exceedingly correct; 
his translations are diffiise and without raciness ; and he seems as 
if instead of a picture of the age of the Troubadours, glowing 
with all the colours of light and life, he had merely sketched a 
pencil outline. M. de Sismondi in his History of the Literature of 
the South of Europe has devoted four chapters to a comprehen- 
sive and luminous survey of the rise, and progress, and decay of 
the Proven9al poetry. For personal anecdotes of the Trouba- 
dours he has relied upon Millot ; but from his knowledge of the 
political history of their age he has thrown a singular hgnt on his 
view of the history of their hterature. By reference to the original 
manuscripts, he has frequently given more vigour to his transla- 
tions than MiUot : he has perceived and enjoyed with much more 
delicacy of taste the pecuHar beauties of the Provencal poetry ; 
and he has diflbsed over the whole subject the charm of his i^- 
mated and elegant style. He seems, however, to have experienced 
|he sensation of dis^mpointment which must be felt by every stu- 
4feBt of the ppetry oi the Troubadours. He appears to have been 
at first eyeh enthusiastically delijghted with this national and imi- 
versal developement of imagination, and feeling, and sensibility, in 
the perception of grace ana harmony ; but to have become gra- 
dually weary of the sameness of all its productions, and grieved, 
and even ashamed, that it should have left no great monument of 
superior genius, and impressed no durable diaracter upon the 
literature of Europe. 

The hterature of Provence, till within a very few years, was 
concealed in the obscurity of manuscripts, and could be known 
only by the observations and partial extracts of critics. The ela- 
Iborate work of M. Raynouard has thrown it open to the curiosity 

* In three volumes ISmOi k Paris, 1774* 
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<rf the learned*. In one volume he has investigated the origin and 
formation of the Langue Romane^ and the principles of its 
grammar. In the second volume he has given, m a free and ele- 
gant translation, specimens of the general style of subject and 
sentiment among the Troubadours ; he has investigated the exist- 
ence and the institutions of the Courts of Love; he has collected 
monuments of the Langue Romane anterior to the age of the 
Troubadovu^, both public Acts and Deeds, and various religious 
poems; and he has explained, in an accurate and entertaining 
essay, the various forms of poetical composition which were em- 
ployai by the Provenyals. The third volume contains theii' 
amatory poetry ; the fourth, their military, political, and moral 
pieces. The £fth volume is a biographical dictionary of the 
Troubadours, in which are given all the narratives respecting them 
which are found in *the ancient Proven9al manuscripts, ana very 
numerous extracts ifrom those pieces which were not thought worthy 
of being published entire. The sixth volume may be considered as 
a supplement to the first, and comprehends very extensive philo. 
logical researches on the connexion of the Langue Romane with 
the other languages of modem Europe, derived from the Latin. 
' If a person > ox an ardent and romantic temperament - ^ould 
make the Troubadours the object of his enthusiasm, it is probable 
that upon his first researches he will experience no s^ght feeUng 
of dissatisfaction. We picture to ourselves the very country and 
age of chivahy : a climate of serene and deep-blue skies ; a land 
of budding springs and fruitful autumns ; sunny hiUs, ridi plains, 
and winding rivers ; forests of ancient days, and lordly castles 
looking out f^om the broken thickets of tneir woodland parks. 
The magnificence and festivity of feudal courts ; princes and 
nobles in their dimly-lighted council-chamber; knights and 
squires pacing impatiently the lofty hall, or basking in the glare 
of blazing logs ; ladies and damsels, descending from their bowers 
to see the gallant chase sweep by, or on their palfreys watching the 
flight of the falcon with turned necks and heavenward eyes ; tour- 
naments with all their heraldry, and Courts of Love with all their 
array of beauty ; pass in splendid vision before our half-dreaming 
phantasy. Then every knight was religious, and loyal, full of 
faith, and honour, and valour, devoted to the lady of his heart, 
wearing her tokens in the Holy Land, wandering through distant 
and unknown regions, and returning to sue with music and with 
song for the recompense of his pure, and fervent, and enduring 
love. Then every lady was beautiful, and chaste, and humble, 
and pious; noble m birth, and form, and face, and soul; watching, 
with all a woman^s love, ior the return of her devoted warrior, and 

*Chuix des Poesies Origlnales des Troubadours, in 6 vols. 8vo. 4^Pa]J9» 
816—1 821, 
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<^y flffaeting coldness at indifference till the praises of her beautji^ 
$9a become familiar to melodious lips. Then the courts ef 
^Yf Wgps were the resorted valour wd senius; and a knight 
g}pwing with their mingled enthusif^sm, and who in true knightly 
g^e ooul(| breal^ a lance and ccHnpose a canzoUy became at onca 
yp^ ifriend of prince^, and found no rank too high for the aspirations 
^)ps ambitious love. In such an age, and from such fedS^s» we 
^peet in poetry all that is romaqtic, und tmder, and imaginalSTOt 

Such in fact, in many aspects, was the theory of morals and 
lOann^rs in the. time o; the Trckibadouri : but in practice this 
gp)lden age of chivalry had never an actual ^Tfj^f^mm* \i we look 
9l<^e closely into the records of those days, we find, that prmeea 
Qpuld even then be ambitious and unjust ; that courts were crowded 
irith flatter^^ and slanda'ers ; that feudal lords were often por 
4^|aj, and ramcious, and oppressive, the clergy selfish, and lux, 
iplpus, and bigotted, and bloodthirsty, and knights faithless at 
egfm to their spvereipi and thrir ladyTlova. In the place of piety 
wp ro?et with an ignorant and blaspnoEnous ascription of human 
l^i^gs and infirmities to the divine nature. Crimes have not 
eyen the terrific grandeur which we anticipated, if any crimes 
wwe to defa^ the beauty and splendour of our ideal world.— 
We have all the pettiness of modern perfidy and treachery. We 
fpd heartless profligacy, where we expected the purest and most 
rdined passion ; and we discover that adultery was the recognised 
fifihion of the times. Of this state of morals the result is a false* 
Xi&i% of sentiment, an insincerity and affectation, which is utterly 
destructive of genuine poetry. The poetry of the Troubadours 
haa frequently the defects m an uncultivated and unintelleetual 
age, without tpe simplicity, or force, or grandeur, which we expect 
from rude unadulterated nature. Instead of pathos and subiimity 
we often meet with a coldness and dullness, a want of originality^ 
and a passion for false ornament, and artificial restraint,and bbourm 
obscurity, which might have become the rhjrming cavaliers of the 
6ouFt of Oharles the First. Yet if we have patience to endure this 
partial disappointment, we find very many pieces which breathe 
the genuine spirit of passionate tenderness or military enthusiasm ; 
traits of feeling, and character, and manners, which embody to usr 
the genius of the age ; and mud\ that is interesting to the student et 
human nature, even in the detail of its vices and excesses. 

It is clear that the peculiar character of the Provencal pwtiy 
9^u8l be intimately connected with the political and social sta(t 0< 
the country in which it took its rise : and this is especially true oi 
th^ singular intermixture of the simplicity and straightforward^ 
ness, and unlaboured and unconscious beauty, which charactevtze 
the yt^ratm-e of an imcultivated people, not only with refinement 
and elegance, but with the affectation of sentiment, and the false 
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taste, and cold conceit, wbich we should expect trota the deeUne of 
an effete age, in which poetry had become a m^e fashian of the 
day. This remarkable confusion of style and taste, (for qualities 
so i^pposite could scarcely form an absolute union,) resulted froid 
the species and degree oi civilization which had been attained 14 
the southan piovinces of France. They had reached a higl^ vitch. 
pf wealth, and power, and magnificence, and luxury, and poni^ ; 
but their culture and civilization was all external and material, not 
internal atid intellectual. To the Proven9aIs, as to the other 
xinticms of Europe, the treasiu'es of classical antiquity were as yet 
but as a sealed book ; and they themselves had made no progress, 
no efforts, in the direction of natural science, or the philosophy of 
reason. If any glimmerings of knowledge had readied them, tney 
were only some scattered rays, which h^ penetrated through the 
darkness of the schools, or were reflected from the learning and 
science of the Arabs by the intervention of the kindred people of 
Catalonia and Aragon. We may judge of the extent 01 their 
knowledge by a singular piece which stul remains to us, entitled 
the Treasiure of Pierre de Corbiac* ; and it must be borne in 
mind that the author was probably one of the later Troubadours. 
Maitre Pierre de Corbiac, or Corbian, is as happy in his Treasure, 
as the ideal sage of the stoics in the possession of all his wisdom. 
^' I am rich in mind ; and although I have neither lands, nor 
castks, nor towns, nor other domains ; although I have neither 
gold, nor silver, nor silk, yet I am not poor ; I am ev^i richer than 
a man with a thousand marks in gold. If you ask me who I am, 
and whence, and of what people, my name is Maitre Pierre, and 
my birth was from Corbia, where I have my brothers and my 
relations. My income is moderate, but my courtei^ and my sense 
make me live in honour among honourable persons. 1 walk 
upriffht, as if I were rich ; and so indeed I am, since I have amassed 
a rim treasure, splendid and noble, and more precious, more dear, 
and more valuable, than precious stones, or fine gold and silver ; a 
treasure whidl cannot perish, nor be taken from me, nor car- 
ried ojPby theft ; a treasure whidb, far from bein^ diminished, 
increases from day to day. This treasure is the knowledge of 
many points of learning.'^ He acknowledges God to be the foun- 
tain oiall wisdom: ^^ hom God then came mine, and from God I 

begin.'' 

He then gives an account of the ten orders of angels, the rebel- 
lion of Lucifer, the creation, the four elements, the sun, moon, and 
stars, the appointment of the seven days of the week and of the 
sabbath, the fall of man, and the whole scriptural and apocryphal 

*miat, T.M. p. S97. lUTaqoard, T. v. p. aia It is VYir$li mmd^ 
fiaX thiis piece of 9¥> lines is Tiritten all upon one rhyme. 
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history, down to the martyrdom of the Apostles ; from which he 
passes to the day of Judgment. This is the first and principal 

1)art of the treasure of his biowle^ge. The second part he esteems 
ess. ^^ I am suifficiently learned in all the seven arts ; by grammar 
I know how to speak Latin, to decline, and construe, and make 
deiivations, and to beware of barbarism in my pronunciation. By 
logic I know very rationally how to answer ana refute arguments, 
and make sophisms, and draw conclusions, and ingeniously to lead 
my adversary to confess himself in the wrong."" He speaks of his 
knowledge oi rhetoric, and enlarges at considerable length upon his 
musical science. In arithmetic he knows how to add, multiply, 
and divide. He understands geography, astronomy, the indiction, 
the epact, and all the ecclesiastical calendar ; a little medicine, 
pharmacy, and surgery; necromancy, geomancy, magic, and divi- 
nation ; mythology " oetter than Ovid and Tmdes ;'^ the histories 
of Thebes, of Troy, of Rome, of Romulus, of Caesar, of Pompey, 
of Augustus, of Nero, of the twelve Casars down to Constantine; 
the history of Greece, oi^ Alexander, who on his death-bed divided 
his kingdom among his twelve peers; the history of France, 
from the time of Clovis ; the victories of Charlemagne and Roland 
over the Pagans; the history of Brutus, how he arrived from Troy 
in Brittany, and passed over iiito England, where he conquered 
the giant Comieu, and divided the country among "his followers ; 
the prophecies of Merlin, the mysterious death of Arthur, the 
adventures of Gawain, the loves of Tristan and Ysalt ; and in 
fine the history of other nations. He understands chaunting also, 
and can compose verses, songs, pastorals, amatory and amusing 
poems, rondeaux, and dances ; and can make himself beloved by 
clerks, knights, burgesses, jongleurs, squires, and serving-men. 
MaStre Pierre, from the dis^y which he makes of his Know- 
ledge, evidently considered himself, and probably with justice, as 
one of the most learned persons of his age and country. If this 
then, at a late period or Provencal history, were the amount of 
the knowledge attained by a person of professed learning, appa- 
rently of that order to which education was almost restncted, at 
least in the full ei^oyment of literaiy leisure, we may judge what 
degree of knowledge was possessed by the knights iand nobles of 
an earlier age, whose Hves were divided between revehy and war^ 
Among the multitude of the pieces of the Troubadours which 
have come down to us, there are exceedingly few allusions to the 
mythology or history of Greece or Rome ; and these are of such a 
nature, that they appear to have been only borrowed from monkish 
chronicles and compilations ; and that the knowledge of the Latin 
language was rare, at least among the poets, may De conjectured 
from the ostentatious manner in which a few who possessed it make 
quotations^ not frcxm classical authors^ but from the Vulgate^ or the 
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phrases of the schools*. It does not appear that Maitte Pierre de 
Corbiac had read any classical author, not even ^^ Ovid and 
Tholes.'*'^ In science it might have been expected that the Pro- 
vencals would have made a greater progress, from the facility of 
intercourse with the Moorish schools estabUshed in Spain ; but in 
all their works scarcely a soUtary illustration or allusion is to-be 
traced to such a source. The knowledge of the Troubadours 
appears to have been in general confined to the science of music, 
and to the romances which formed the common literature of their 
age. In a few pieces which, remain to us, in which advice is 
addressed t6 Jongleurs -f*, the knowledge of romances, and a 
facility in narrating them, is considered as an indispensable qua- 
lification for their profession ; and we may accordingly conclude 
that they formed one of the amusements of the baronial halls. 
But even romances seem to have been ill. suited, to the general 
literatiore and taste of the Provencals. They had sprung up, and 
sprung up luxuriantly, in the North of France, in the language 
called the Roman- Wallon, or Langue d'Oil ; but in Provence they 
were not native, and they made no growth. The allusions to them 
are not frequent ; the poetry of the Troubadours is in general as 
far removed as possible from the narrative style ; and the researches 
of the learned nave discovered little more than a solitary relic of 
romances in the Provencal language J. The mind of the people 
was left, therefore, with but little to occupy it ; and not only 
reason, but imagination also, languished for me wwt of a proper 
aliment to sustam them. 

• Sismondi, T. i. p. 195. 

t The Troubadours were the poets, who composed soughs and verses, fre- 
quently both the music and the words. The Jongfleurs were persons of an 
inferior class, who made a trade of singing and reciting the verses of the Trou- 
badours. The Envoi, or concluding stanza of a poem, telling to whom it is 
sent, or for what purpose it is written, is frequently addressed to the Jongleur, 
who is to publish it to the world. A Troubadour, if he were deserted by his 
patrons, or reduced to want, frequently embraced the mercenary profe8si<m of 
a Jongleur. A Jongleur of talent would often not only recite the verses of 
others, but compose for himself, and thus entitled himself to the honourable 
appellation of a Troubadour. This mixture of the two classes was one of 
the causes of the disrepute into which the Troubadours eventually fell ; for 
they became confounded with the Jongfleurs, who not only recited poems, 
narrated romances, and sang and played for pay, but also performed tricks 
of legerdemain, carried about bears and apes, in short, followed the profession 
of a modem juggler and mountebank. Giraud Riquier, one of the latest of the 
Troubadours, complains grievously of this confusion in his Supplication, a 
poem, addressed to Alphonso X., King of Castile ; which produced a royal 
ordinance, dated in the year 1275, and designed to remedy the evil. The i^nk 
of poets cannot be determined by royal ordinances. The Jongleurs seem to 
have borne a considerable resemblance to the i(»^M of early Greece. 

t Raynouard,' T. il. p. 280* 
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But wUle the intellect of the nation was thus uncultivated, a 
happy ebmbitiation of circumstances had raised the Proven^s to|t 
high desree of external prosperity. The diversities of climate and 
em will work their effect immediately or mediately upon the mind 
ci man ; and a soil easily tilled and richly reproductive, a c^mate 
temperate and equable, and a pure and serene air, not only con^ 
tributed to the wealth of the natives of the countries of the Liangue 
d'Oc*, but gave them leisure for the more refined pleasures ci 
IHTOepmty, and the physical and moral s^isibility neeessary for 
th« enjoyment of them. These provinces had also been fortunate 
in thar comparative repose during the tumults of die darker a^. 
They^ had not, like Italy and the more eastern provinces of the 
Romiui Empire, been overrun by a succesrion ci barbarous inva- 
dam, each dislodging and trampling upon the hcnrde whidi had 
i^eceded them. They had not be^i exposed to the extreme 
barbarity of the Slavonian or Sarmatian tirines. In the hter ages 
of the empire, the southern provinces of Gaul had been far 
more wealthy and more tranquil than even Italy itself, and had 
retained the advantages a( civilization to a lat^ period. The 
Bureundians and Visigoths had .established themselves in them at 
neany the same time. They suffered no subsequent invadkm 
from the north^n nations ; and the fortune of Charles Martel 
upon the plains of Tours preserved France from the growing 
^npire of the Arabs, which had overwhelmed the Visigoths of 
Spain. The new people had amalgamated thaoiselves quietly aod 
insensibly with the old inhabitants ; and frcnn thdr uni<m sprang 
up new institutions and a new language, which b^an to acquire 
form and consistency, while, in almost every other country of 
£ur^>e, strife and disorder filled the place ot government ; and 
the vulgar dialect was but a confused and irr^ular patoii. 
These provinces suffered indeed from wars with the Franks, who 
had occupied the countries on the north o£ the Loire, and they 
were subjugated by Pepin and Charlemagne ; but they escaped 
e^ly from the troubles which arose under the imbecile pinces of 
the Carlovingian race. In the year 879, an active and vigorous 
leader, the Duke Bozon, became the first mcHiarch of the king- 
d(Hn of Aries, and extended his authority over all the south of 
France. His descendants retained their soverdignty under the 
title of King or Count for more than two hundred years ; and 
during this period, which bears that sure mark of prosperity that 
it has left almost a blank in history, we can collect tnat population 

* It was usual to deoominate languages from their affirmative partkk. 
The Provea9ai was the l^anpie d*Oc ; the laagfua^ of the Nor^ of France 
was the Juaogae d*Oil» or Lsmgue d*Oui. Bernard dAuriac, in spealang' of 
an invasion of Aragon by the French, says, " In Aragon will be heavd. out 
and nennif in the place of oc and no*' Millof^ T, iii*» p. 177. 
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9Xki wealth ilkcreftsed, that oommeroe made some progress, and 
tbitt the laws, and maimers, and Iimguage of Piovence bc^saaie 
fixed. The vulgar dialect insensibly took the place of the Latin, 
and b^gan to be employed for the purposes of literature. The 
family ctf Bozon aided in 1099, in the person of Count Gillibtrt ; 
ainii bis states became the dowry of his dioightors, of whmn 
D^uee, the eldest and the heiress of Frovenoe, was married to 
Bannond Berenger, Count of Barcelona. 

it must not, however, be supposed that the transmission of the 
sovereignty el Provence to the Counts of Barcdkxia imptied the 
sul^eotion of the country ton foreign master. The nativM of 
Catalcmia and Aragcm were one pec^le with the Provencals, of 
similar laws and manners, and of the same language. The iangue 
8tOe was the common dialect both on the nc^them and southern 
sides of the Pyrenees ; and, it is probable, that at this time it 
was more formed and polished in the Spanish provinces* The 
institutions of feudality w^re there imbued with tne strcmgest and 
pufest ^irit of chivahry. The continual proximity of enemies ef 
adiffer^it faith, who had dislodged the Grothio inhabitants of 
Spain from the possessions of their fathers, kept alive a temper 
of religious and patriotic enthusiasm, which involved within itself the 
finest elonenta of romantic poetry. The increasing commerce of 
Barcelona, and of other maritime towns, not only fostered the taste 
for luxury and magnificence to which it owed its origin, but 
gave birth to a spirit of liberty, which diffused itself among the 
middle class of society, and checked the tendency to tyranny which 
was the vice of the petty feudal sovereignties. At the same time^ 
and chiefly througn the medium of the Mo9arabes or Christians 
subject to the Moorish states, the litemture and poetry of the 
Arabs had begun to spread itself throughout Spain, and produced 
a general elegance of taste, and a dispositicm to vary the rude and 
sensual magnificence of the baronial courts and castles with inteUec 
tual pleasures and amusements* The spirit which resulted from the 
combination of all these causes was introduced into Prov^ice by 
the accession of Raymond-Beren^r. This was no attempt to 
ferce an union between uncongenial elements. It was inserthig 
into a strong and healthy stock a graft fr(»n a richer and mere 
cultivated variety of the same species. The character and man- 
ners of the Froven9als were exalted and refined ; and a new We 
was infused into the poetry, which had already sprung up amongst 
iJiem. 

The marriage of Raymond-Bei«nger with Douce, the heiress 
dt Provence, took place in the year 1112* ; and in the year 1126 
a treaty was concluded by the Counts of Barcelona and Toulouse, 

* Sismendi, Hist, des Fningais, T. v. p. 116. 
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W which the states of Gillibert were divided between them*. 
The disastrous consequences which might have been expected to 
follow such a partition, were not felt for nearly a century ; and it 
was durii^ this century that the poetry of the Troubadours 
grew and nourished in the most beautiful luxuriance. Dissensions 
might arise between the rival princes ; the Counts of Barcelona 
were obliged to defend their possessions against the claims of their 
kinsmen, the Counts des Baux; but such petty internal wars 
kept alive the ardour of the military spirit, without materially 
afrecting the prosperity of the country ; and the fatal weakness 
which resulted from the want of union and solidity, was scarcely 
perceived, tiU the states of southern France became the prey of 
more powerful external enemies. 

The great Counts of Provence and Toulouse were far from 
being the only potentates of this rich and flourishing country. 
The Counts of Poitiers, who bore also the title oi Dukes of 
Aquitaine, rivalled them in power : and an almost innumerable 
multitude of petty sovereigns, under various names, exercised 
their jurisdiction within the limits of a province, a city, or even a 
single castle ; and wa^ed wars, and formed alliances, and held 
their courts, in all the plenitude of supreme power. Among 
these princely nobles existed a perpetual spirit of emulation, 
which took the form not of national but of personal rivalry, and 
niade them strive to outshine each other, not only in deeds of 
arms and in every chivalrous accomplishment, but in the hospitality 
and splendour of their courts, in the number and equipment of 
their retainers, and especially in the protection which they afforded 
to the professors of the gaye science. 

We have a sin^lar testimony to the superior luxury and re- 
finement of the nobles and knights of the countries of the Langue 
d'*Oc, at a comparatively early period. Robert, the son of Hugh 
Capet, married Constance d** Aquitaine (about the year 1000,) and 
the retinue, whom the queen attracted to the court of France, are 
described by an ancient Chronicler as the vainest and lightest of 
men. He inveighs bitterly against the shameful and disorderly 
luxurv of their dress, and even of their arms and the equipment of 
their horses. He denounces their want of manliness in shaving 

* Sismondi, Hist, des Fran9ai8, T. v. p. 170. There is some confusion 
with respect to the claims of the various competitors for the soyereigfoty of 
Provence. Sismondi mentions expressly that Gillibert left but two daugh- 
ters ; Douce married Raymond- Beren^er ; and, in the History of France, he 
relates the marriag^e of her sister Stephanie with the Comte des Baux 
(T. V. p. 116,) while, in the History of the Literature of the South of Europe, 
he says that her sister, whom he calls Favdide, married Alphonse, Count of 
Toulouse, (T. i. p. 84.) It is evident, at feast, that the three houses were 
connected by marriage with the old house of Provence^ 
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and dressing their hair ; and he represents this attention to ex* 
tamal appearance as aeoompanied by a corresponding frivolity and 
effeminacy of manners. He complains grievously that the conta- 
gion of tms example infected the French and Burgundian nobles ; 
and he laments over the ill success of holy men, who remonstrated 
in vain against this scandal of the court, and could scarcely re- 
strain persons of lower rank from falling into the same disorders 
by assuring them that these new fashions were the livery of the 
devil*. 

This magnificence and luxury of the baronial courts could not 
be supported without the resoiurces of commerce ; and from an 
early tune no inconsiderable intercourse had been maintained by 
the maritime towns of Provence, not only with Italv and the 
Moorish kingdoms of Spain, but even with Africa and the Levant. 
From these sources were prociured the finely-tempered steel which 
formed the arms of the Provencal knights, and the gorgeous silks 
which gratified the vanity of the Provencal ladies. A spirit of 
activity and enterprise was thus diffused among the lower orders. 
They felt that they became more and more necessary to their 
superiors, in consequence of the new wants which were continually 
created by. the progress of civilization and refinement. Their im- 
portance was augmented by the acquisition of wealth ; and they 
were enabled to vindicate some portion of liberty from the op- 
pression of feudal sovereignty. The inhabitants of the towns, 
the members of rich and nourishing communities, felt the weight 
which they derived from their union, and were raised far above 
the abject condition to which the slaves of the soil had been con-' 
demned in the days of barbarism. The spirit of freedom which' 
was thus generated, grew so rapidly and so vigorously, that 
before the middle of the thirteenth century almost every town had 
gradually extorted from its feudal lord pnvileges which amount&d 
nearly to a recomition of independence r : and these municipalities 
would apparently have risen into states, which might have nvalled 
the commercial republics of Italy, if they had not been involved 
in the common ruin which stopped at once the developement of 
social and individual energy in their devoted country. At all 
events, we perceive here another active element in the public 
mind, which contributed to the national effervescence of sentiment 
and imagination in the poetry of the Troubadours. 

The ffrowth of the towns had tended still more directly to the 
advancement of the Proven9al poetry, by enriching and pohshing 
the LangTie Romaine : and the internal circulation, of which they 

* See Sismondi, Hist, des Fran9ais, T. iv. p. 137, aiai Raynouard, 
Choix des Ponies des Troubadours, T. ii. p. 84. 

t See Sismondi, Hist, des Fran9ais, T. i?. pp. 250, 484'. T. v.,p. iaO» 
T.Yi,p.l69. i 
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wore the orgwis, hfid made it one national lan^age^ ihste^' of 
sufl^ring it to r^nain broken up into a multituae oi village diflF* 
}ect& To the external intercourse which iras established imm^ 
diately or mediately with the Saracens, is to be attributed not only 
much of the refinement ond elegance which distinguiahed the 
people of the South of France, but much of the spirit and the 
Ibrm of their poetry. 

To us, who derive^ our notions of the countries of Islam from 
their present state, and who from our greater familiarity with the 
Turks, the least intellectual of all the nations that have professed 
the religion of Mahomet, are apt to consider them as a fair spedmen 
of the whole, it may seem strange to refer to the Arabs any 
share in the origin of the civilization and literature of modem 
Europe. Yet at the period of which we are speaking, in wealth 
and luxury, and in every species of elegance and r^nement, in 
learning and science, and in ima^nation and imaginative scnsibBity^ 
the Europeans were very far inferior to the Saraoens. The empiter 
of the Ehalifs had extended over the richest and most voluptuous 
regions of the earth. The Arabs, in all the vigour of a youthfid 
nation, when they were wearied with conquest, had satiated them* 
pelves with the luxuries addressed merely to the senses ; and still 
in quest of fresh excitement, turned to the pursuit of intellectual 
pleasures, with all the enthusiasm which had hitherto found its 
aliment and its exercise in religion, in ambition, and in the eiljoy* 
ment of sensual magnificence. Poetry especially became a passion 
of the nation ; and from the exquisite sensibility of these natives 
of a milder climate and a purer air, it was generally the e)cpression 
of strong individual feeling, and was inseparably blended with the 
sentiment of harmony. The same tastes were graduaUy commu- 
nicated to those nations of Europe who were placed most nearly 
in^'contact, or possessed the greatest facility of intercourse with 
the people of the East ; and the refinements of civilization, 
and the luxuries of the intellect, were estimated and enjoyed in 
Spain, and Sicily, and Provence, before they were known in 
countries more remote. The energies of the numan mind were 
now beginning to develope themselves in every direction. The 
spirit of poetry was generated, and made rapid progress in circum* 
stances so favourable to its growth. But it retained a character 
which marked its origin. The halls of the castles of Provene* 
resounded with the music which had mingled with the munmirs 
of fountains in the Moorish palaces; and the same passionate 
expressions of personal feeling, and the same exquisite peroeption 
of harmony, were embodied in the canzos of the Troubadours, 
and the caskdes of the Arabian poets*. 

* See SlBmondi, Litt6ratare du Midi de TEurope, T. i., p^ 94, 
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. From this sketeh of the internal political state of ihe'Piovenfal^ 
and their intereourse urith the people of the East^ we shall pass to 
a review of their manners ana social institutions, and of the great 
public events whiah influenced thw literature; aadthflU proceed 
to an examination of their poetry, and of thecauses of its rapid 
dedine^ 

(End of Part I.) 



THE INCOGNITO; ob, COUNT FITZ-HUM. 

tThe following Tale is translated from the Grerman of Schulze, a 
iving author of great popularity, not known at. all under that 
name, but under me nom-de-guerre of Frederic Laun. A judi- 
cious selection (well translated) from the immense body of his 
novels, would have a triple claim on public attention ; first, as re« 
fleeting in a lively way the general aspect of Grerman manners in 
the domestic life of the middle ranks : secondly, as pretty faithful 
evidences of the state of German taste amongst the most nume^ 
rous class of readers ; no writer, except Eotzebue perhaps, hav- 
ing dedicated his exertions with more success to the single purpose 
ofmeeting the popular taste, and adapting himself to the imm^ 
diate demands of the market ; thirdly, as possessing considerable 
intrinsic merit in the lighter department oi comic tues. On this 
point, for our sakes as well as to guard the reader against disap- 
pointment from seeking for more than was designed, we shall say 
all that needs to be said in one sentence; they have just that merit, 
and they pretend to that merit, neither more nor less, which we look 
for in a clever dramatic after-piece; — ^the very slightest basis of 
fable ; a few lively or laughable situations ; a playful style ; and 
an airy, sketchy mode of catching those common->pla^;es in man- 
ners or in character which are best suited to a ludicrous displav* 
The novels of Laun are mines of what is called Furty which m its 
way is no bad thing. To apply any more elaborate criticism to 
them, would be " to break a ny upon the wheel.""] 

The Town-Council were sitting, and in gloomy silence ; alter- 
nately they looked at each other, and at the official order (that 
nioming received), which reduced their perquisites and salaries 
by one half. At length the chief burgomaster rose, turned the 
mace-bearer out of the room, and bolted the door. That worthy 
man, however, was not so to be baffled: old experience in acoustics 
had taught him where to ajqply his ear with most advantage in 
cases of the present emergency ; and as the debate soon rose from 
a humming of gentle diss^t to the starmy pitch of dowxarii^ 
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quarrelling, he found no difficnlty in assiiagin^ the pangs of his cu- 
not^ity. The council, he soon learned, were divided as to the course 
to be pursued on ^ their common calamity ; whether formally to* 
remonstrate or not,: at the risk of losing their places; indeed they 
were divided on every point, except one ; and that was, contempt 
for the political talents of the new prince, who could b^n his ad- 
ministration upon a pnndple so monstrous as that of retrench-, 
ment. 

At length, in one of the momentary pauses of the hurricane, 
the council distinguished the sound of two vigorous fists plajdng 
with the 'Utmost energy upon the pannels of the door outside. 
What presumption is this? exclaimed the chairman, imme- 
diately kiaping up. However, on opening the door, it appeared 
that the fury df the sutmions was dictated by no failure in respect, 
but by absolute necessity : necessity has no law : and any more 
reverential knocking could have had no chance of being audible. 
The person outside was Mr. Commissioner Pig ; and his business 
was to communicate a despatch of pressing importance which he 
had that moment received oy express. 

" First of all, gentlemen,**' said the pursy Commissioner, ** al- 
low me to take breath:" and, seating himself, he began to wipe his 
forehead. Agitated with the fear of some unhappy codicil to the 
unhappy testament already received, the members gazed anxi- 
ously at the open letter which he held in his hand ; and the chair- 
man, unable to control his impatience, made a grasp at it : " Per- 
mit me, Mr. Pig."" — " No !*" said Mr. Pig : " it is the postcript 
only which concerns the council : wait one moment, and I wiU 
have the honour of reading it myself." Thereupon he drew out 
his spectacles; and, adjusting them with provoking coolness, 
slowly and methodically proceeded to read as follows : — " We 
open our letter to acquaint you with a piece of news which has 
just come to our knowledge, and which it will be important for 
your town to learn as soon as possible. His Serene Highness has 
resolved on visiting the remoter provinces of his new dominions 
immediately : he means to preserve the strictest incognito ; and 
we understand will travel under the name of Count Fitz-Hum, 
and will be attended only by one gentleman of the bed-chamber ; 
^?^2:., Mr. Von Hoax. The carriage he will use on this occasion is 
a plain landau, the body painted dark blue : and for his Highness 
in particular, you will easily distinguish him by his superb whis- . 
kers. Of course we need scarcely suggest to you, that, if the 
principal hotel of your town should not be m comme-iUfaut ' 
order, it will be proper to meet the illustrious traveller on his en- 
trance with an offer of better accommodations in one of the best 
private mansions, amongst which your own is reputed to stand 
foremost. Yoiur town is to have the honour of his first visit ; and - 
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on this aooount you will be much envied, and the eyes of all the 
OQuntry turned upon you."" 

^^ Doubtless : most important intelligence T said the chairman: 
** but who is your correspondent?'" — " The old and eminent house • 
of Wassermuller and Co. : and I thought it my duty to commum- 
cate the information without delay.*" ^ 

/^ To be sure, to be sure : and the council is under the greatest 
obligation to you for the service.*" 

So said all the rest : for they all viewed in the light of a pro- 
vidential interference on behalf of the old system of fees, perqui- 
sites, and salaries, this oppprtunity so unexpectedly thrown in 
their way of winning the princess favour. To make' the best use 
of this opportunity, however, it was absolutely necessary that 
their hospitalities »iould be on the most Uberal scale. On that 
account, it was highly gratifying to. the council that Commis- 
sioner Fij^ loyally volunteered the loan of his house. Some draw- 
back unc^ubtedly it was.on this pleasure, that Commissioner Pig 
in his next sentence made known that he must be paid for his 
loyalty. However, there was no remedy : and his demands were 
acceded to. For not only was Pig-house the only mansion in 
the town at all suitable for the occasion ; but it was also known ^ 
to be so in the princess capital, as clearly appeared from the letter 
which had just been read — at least when read by Pig himself. 

AU being thus arranged, and the council on the point of break- 
ing up, a sudden cry of " treason !'' was raised by a member ; 
and the mace-bearer was detected skulking behind an arm-chair 
— ^perfidiously drinking in the secrets of flie state. He was in- 
stantly dragged out, the enormity of his crime displayed to him, 
(which under many wise governments, the chairman assured him, 
would have been punished with the bowstring or instant decapita- 
tion) and after being amerced in a considerable fine which paid 
the first instalment (h the Piggian demand, he was bound over to 
inviolable secrecy by an oath of great solemnity. This oath, on 
the suggestion of a member, was afterwards administered to the 
whole of the senate in rotation, as also to the Commissioner: 
which done, the council adjourned. 

** Now, my dear creatures,*" said the Commissioner to his wife 
and dau^ter, on returning home, ^^ without a moments delay 
send for the painter, the upholsterer, the cabinet-maker, also for 
the butcher, the fishmonger, the poulterer, the confectioner; in 
one half hour let each and all be at work : ;and at work let them 
continue all day and all night.^ 

" At work ! but what tor ? what for. Pig r" 

*^ And, do you hear, as quickly as possible^^ added Pig, driving 
them both oiit of the room. 

Vol. m. Part I. L 
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« Bui what for r* they both t^pkdid, f^Ms^mring ftl aMfch^ 
door. 

Without vouchsafing any answer, howev^f^ the Comttiissioner 
went on: — *^ and let the tailor, the dioetttfJce*, the milliDir, 
the "" 

'' The fiddlestick end, Mr. Pig. I innst upoti knowing whut alt 
this is about.^^ 

" No matter what, my darling. Sie i)olOy He jnb^d ; itat prd 
ratione 1)oluntas.^ 

^^ Hark you, Mr. Commissioner. Matters are at length eoine to 
a crisis. You have the audadty to pretend to keep ft sei^l^t 
from your lawful wife. Hear then my fixed determination. At 
this moment there is a haunch of venisoti roasting for dinner. 
The cook is so ignorant that, without my directions, this haulich 
will be scorched to a dndef. Now I swear that^ unless yoU iib^ 
staatly reveal to me this secret without any reservation whllta 
ever, I will resign the venison to its fate. I Will, by fill that is 
sacred.'* 

The venison could not be exposed to a more fiery trial thatl 
was Mr. Commissioner Pig ; the venison, when alive and hunted, 
could not have perspired • more profusely, nor trembled ill morft 
anguish. But tnere was no alternative. His *^ morals^ gaVe way 
before ^^ his passions :^ and after binding his wife and daughter l^ 
the general oath of secrecy, he communicated the state mystery. 
By the same or similar methods so many other wives assailed the 
virtue of their husbands, that in a few hours the limited scheme of 
secrecy adopted by the council was realised on the most extensive 
scale: for before night-fall, not merely a few members of the 
council, but every man, woman, and child, in the place, had beel^ 
solemnly bound over to inviolable secrecy. 

Meantime some members of the council, who had an unhappy 
leaning to infidelity, began to suggest doubts on the authenticity of 
the Cc^nmissioner^s news. Of old time he had been celebrated for 
the prodigious quantity of secret intelligence which his letters 
communicated, but not equally for its quality. Too often it stood 
in unhappy contradiction to the official news of the public jour- 
nals. But then, on such occasions, the Commissioner would ex- 
claim. What then? Who would believe what newspapers say? 
No man of sense believes a word the newspapers say. AgreeaWy 
to which hypothesis, upon various cases at obstinate discord b^ 
tween his letters and the gazettes of Europe, some of which went 
the length of point-blank contradiction, unceremoniously giving 
the lie to each other, he persisted in siding with the former : 
pieremptorily refusing to be talked into a belief of certain events 



wkfeh thf fedt of fitdPope hmt long bgo persitaded th«msdY«6 to 
ttrink liMitter (rf history. The batUe of Leimic, for instance, h* 
Matt to this hour aft a mere idle ehimerit of viMoHart politidaiii. 
Pure hypM^Hmdrfaeal fietioa ! sa^s he: No imch affair ever could 
have occurred^ aa you may convince yourself by looking at my 
private ktteya t they make no allusion to any transaction ct that 
aort, aiyou wiU see at once; none whatever— Such being the 
eharaeter of the Commissioner's private correspondence, sevefat 
coundlmen were disposed on reflection to treat his rec«it commu* 
nicfttion as very questionable and apocryphal ; amongst whom was 
the chairman or chief burgomaster \ and the next day he walked 
over to Pig-house fcr the puroose of expressing his doubts. The 
Commissioner was so much omnded, that the other fbund it ad- 
visable to apologize with some energy. " I protest to you,*" srfd 
he, *nhat as A private individual I am fully satisfied ! it is only ill 
my public capadty that I took the liberty of doubting. The 
truth is^ our town-chest is miserably poor : and we would not 
wish to go to the expense of a new covering for the council-table 
upon a false alarm. Upon m^^ honour, it was solely irpon {>a« 
tinotic grounds th^t I sided with the sceptics.*" The Commis- 
iriOher scarcely gave himself the trouble of accepting his apologies. 
And indeed at this moment the burgomaster had reason himself 
tX^ fe^ ashamed of his absurd scruples : for in rushed a l^'eathlesa 
Biieasenger to announce that the blue landau and the gentleman with 
the " superb whiskers" had just passed through the north gate. 
Yes : Fit2-Hum and Von Hoax were positively here : not com- 
ing, but come 5 and the profanest sceptic could no longer pre- 
sume-to doubt. For whilst the messenger yet spoke, the wheeh 
of Pitz-Hum's landau b^an to hum along the street. The chief 
burgomaster fled in afiUght ; and with him fled the i^ades of infi- 
delity. 

This was a triumph, a providential coup-de-ih^atrep on the 
rfde of the true believers : the orthodoxy of the Piggian Com- 
m^itm Epistolicum was now for ever established. Nevertheless, 
even in this great moment of his existence. Pig ifelt that he waa 
n6t happy — ^not perfectly happy; something was still left to 
desire; Something which reminoed him that he was mortal. **0h! 
why,'' said he, **why, when such a cmnucopia of blessings is show- 
ered upon me, why would destiny will that it must corfie one day 
too soon : before the Brussels carpet was laid down in the break-' 
fesrt*room, before the — — .*" At tnis instant the carriage suddenly 
tolled up to the door: a dead stop followed, which put a dead 
6top to rig's soKloquy : the steps were audibly let down : and 
the Commissioner was obliged to rui^ out precipitately in ordejr 
lo do the h<»iours of reception to his illustrious guest. 
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*' Nooeremony, I beg,'? said the Count Fitz-Hum : "forone <fey' 
at least let no idle forms remind me of courts, or banish the happy 
thouffht that I am in the bosom of friends!^ So sa3dng, ne 
stretdied out his hand to the Commissioner ; and, though he did 
not shake Pig's hand, yet (as great men do) he pressed it with^ 
the air of one who has feelings too fervent and profound for utter- 
ance ; whilst Pig on his part sank upon one knee, and imprinted 
a grateful kiss upon that princely hand which had by its conde- 
scension for ever glorified his own. 

Von Hoax was no less gracious than the Count Fitz-Hum ; and 
was pleased repeatedly, both by words and gestures, to signify 
ihAt ne dispensed with all ceremony and idle consideration of rant 

The Commissioner was beginning to apologize for the unfinished 
state of the preparations, but the Count would not hear of it. 
<^ Affection to m^ person,'' said he, '' unseasonable affection, I 
must say it, has (it seems) betrayed my rank to you ; but for this 
night at least, I beseech you let us forget it." — ^And, upon the 
ladies excusing themselves from appearing, on the plea that their 
dresses were not yet arrived in which they could think of pre- 
senting themselves before their sovereign, — " Ah! what?" said 
the Count, gaily, " my dear Commissioner, I cannot think of ac- 
cepting such excuses as these." Agitated as the ladies were at 
this sununons, they found all their alarms put to flight in a mo- 
ment by the affability and gracious manners of the high personage. 
Nothing came amiss to him: every thing was right and delightml. 
Down went the little sopha-bed in a closet which they had found it 
necessary to make up for one ni^ht, the state-bed not being ready 
iHitU the following oay ; and with the perfect high-breeding of a 
prince, he saw in the least mature of the arrangements for his re- 
ception, and the least successful of the attempts to entertain him, 
nothing but the good intention and affection which had suggested 
them. 

The firstgreat question which arose, was — At what hour would 
the Count Iitz-Hum be pleased to take supper? But this ques- 
tion the Count Fitz-Hum referred wholly to the two ladies; and 
for this one night he notified his pleasure that no other company 
should be invited. Precisely at 11 o'clock the party sat down to 
supper, which was served on the round table in the library. The 
Count Fitz-Hum, we have the pleasure of stating, was in the best 
health and spirits; and, on taking his seat, he smfled with the most 
paternal air — at the same time bowing to the ladies who sat on his 
right and left hand, and saying — ^^ Ou peut-on etre mieux, qu' au 
sein de sa famille?" At which words tears began to trickle down 
th^ cheeks of the Commissioner, overwhelmed with the sense of the 
honour and happiness which were thus descending pleno imbre 
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.upon his family ; and finding nothing left to wish for, but that the 
wliole dty had been witness to his feudtj. Even the cook came ia 
for some distant rays and emanations of the princely countenance ; 
tot the Count Fitz-Hum condescended to express his entire apf»t>- 
badon of the supper, and dgnified his pleasure to Von Hoax that 
the cook should be remembered on the next vacancy which oc- 
curred in the palace establishment. 

^^ Tears such as tender fSs^hers shed^ had already on this nia^t 
bedewed the cheeks of the Commissioner; but before he redreato 
bed, he was destined to shed more and still sweeter tears; for after 
supper he was honoured by a long private interview with the 
Count, in which that personage expressed his astonishment (in« 
deed he must say, his indignation) that merit so distinguished as 
that of Mr. Pig should so long have remained unknown at court. 
<^ I now see more than ever,^ said he, ^^ the necessity there was that 
1 should visit my states incognito.^^ And he then threw out pretty 
plain intimations that a place, and even a title, would soon be 
conferred on his host. Upon this Pig wept copiously : and, upon 
retiring, being immediately honoured by an interview with Mr. 
Von Hoax, who assured nim that he was much mistaken if he 
thought that his highness ever did these things by halves or 
would cease to watch over the fortunes of a family whom he 
had once taken into his special grace ; the good man absolutely 
sobbed like a child, and could neither utter a word, nor get a 
wink of sleep that night. 

All night the workmen pursued their labours, and by momii^ 
the state apartments were m complete preparation. By this time 
it was universally known throughout the city who was sleeping at 
the Commissioner's. As soon, therefore, as it could be supposed 
agreeable to him, the trained bands of the town marched down to 
pay their respects by a morning salute. The drums awoke the 
Count, who rose inunediately, and in a few minutes presented 
himself at the window — bowing repeatedly and in the most gracious 
manner. A prodigious roar of " Vivat SerenissimusI'^ ascended 
from the mob; amongst whom the Count had some difficulty in 
descrying the martial body who were parading below ; that gallant 
corps musterii^ in fact fourteen strong, of whom nine were 
reported fit for service ; the " balance of five,"^ as their commercial 
leader observed, beii^ either on the sick-list-— or, at least, not 
ready for " all work, though too loyal to decline a labour of 
love like the present. The Count received the report of the 
commanding officer; and declared (addressing himself to Veil 
Hoax, but loud enough to be overheard by the officer) that he 
had seldom seen a more soldierly body of men or who had more 
the m of veteran troops* The officer's htmest face burned with 



ijm miidfmtioa ol waamtde^iamg so flaUaJM a judmoil to )m 
f0Tfi^i mi his delight, was not dimimsh^d Dy overiieamg iim 
jwi^^^eniy prcmotibli,^ and ^^ order of mmt^ In tba 
tiwiifprts of lus gradtude, he detenhined that the fouiioeii should 
£ra a voUey ( but this was an eyaot m>t to be aof^f^oififohdd in a 
hurry ; much forethought and deep pr^ioaditatian w^ a required ; 
a considerable ^^ balance "^ of the gaUaat troc^ were not quila 
a«/a2i in the art of loading, and a oonsidmhle <^ balance^ of 
^e Q&uaquets not quite aufait In the art of going off. Men and 
pmfiquets bi»ng auke teteransy the agility ^ youth was not to 
be expected of them ; and the issue was— that only two guaa did 
actvally go off, '' But in oommereial oities^ as the goodrnatuiadi 
Count ol^uarved to his host, ^^ a large disocamt must always ba 
lHAde on prcHupt paymaat*"' 

Breakfast wm now over: the heUsol tiw dnnchoe were vlagiiigi 

^ sitreets s^wc^ming with people in their hdiday etolhas ; and 

sumeraus deputations, with addresses, ipetitions, ^.^ firm the 

epnipenies and guild of the eity were fimning into processiomu 

First eame the towiweouncil with the chief hui^(»nastf9r at their 

litad : the vecept c^der &r the reduction €if fees, (ire., was naturally 

Wf^ the subje<^ of a duttful rexoonetranoe ; great was the ioy 

^p^ whyi &e Counf s answer was received :-^^' On the word of 

% fmm» he hed never heard of it before; his signatwe must 

have been obtained by some court intrigue i but he emild aseuve 

bin fmthfu) eouPQil that on his return to his eapkal his fbst eare 

w^uld be to punish the authors of so scandalous a meeaure; and 

to take such oth^ steps, of an opposite desmption, as were due to 

|hfi( 1$^ s^iots of the petiticmers and to the honour mA digmty 

fil the nation,"" The council were then presented ^eriatim^ aiM 

)Md aU the honour of kissing hands. These ^tlancsi havin| 

irithdrawn* nest came all the trading ocmpames ; each with an 

nildress of eon^atulation exiuressiire dF love and devotiQii, but 

unpy^Hmly beanng some little rider attached to it of a more en- 

elu^ye nature. The taihors |Nrayed for the general aboUtioii of 

a^tfnrtreines, aa nuisances and invaders of ehartored rights and 

int«^ei^e« The shoe-makers, in 6c»juction with the tannerm and 

®»<ri^«rs» eomplainad that proTidenoe had in vain endowed leather 

mith th^ valuaUe property of perishableness^if the aeliishness of 

^e iron^rade vcs^ aUowed to oountoract this bemgn ammgemeat 

by driviii^ nails into all men's shoe-soles. The hairdressers were 

modofitt) indeed too modest in their demands — eonfininc^ thenw 

Selves to the request that for the better encouragement ol wiga a 

>tox shwld be imposed on every mmi who wore his own hair^^ and 

tibat kshould he Mesiy fer a geatkiBan to appear witfaout powdea. 



TPn dbjEWB w^^ Wfateat with the existing state of things ; only 
^Mit ^?y fdit it tb?ir duty to pomplaiu of the police regulation 
ggpiost breaking the windows of those who refused to join in 

tublic illuminations : a regulation the more harsh, as it was well 
nown that hail-storms had for many years sadly fallen off, and the 
present x^m of Iwtstone^ were scandalously degenerating from 
uieir 9W^si(m of t|ie last generation. The bakers c(»nplained tha^: 
ih^r enemies bad accused them of wishing to sell their bread at if 
bigber pric^ ; which was a base insinuation ; all they wished foi^ 
wat thi^t tb^iy uti^^t diminish their lQave^ in size ; and this, upon 
public gTQimds, wag highly requisite: "fulness of bread" beipg 
90lnrioii4y th^ root of jacobinism^ and under the present assize <» 
br^r n)«n at^ so rmmk l^ead that tbejr did not know what the 
d-^**^^ they would be at, A course of small loaves would there-, 
foarQ be tho best means of bringing them roimd to sound principles. 
To the bakers succeeded the projectors ; the first of whom oflered 
to make the town conduits and sewers navigable, if his highness 
would " lend him a thousand pounds,"^ The clergy of the city, 
whose 9ufferings had been great from the weekly scourgings which 
ib^y and their worka received from the town newspaper, called 
out chmorously for a literary censorship. On the otnerhand, tho, 
editor of tb« newspajp^ prayed for unlimited freedom of th^ press 
fffA aboIitiQil of th^ law o^ Iibe). 

Certainly the Count Fitz-Hum must have had the happiest 
aft, of recoqcilinjp contradictions, and insinuating hones into ijie 
QifA det|>erat« casea ; for the ptitioners, one and alt, quitted hii^ 
mmmf^ de^hted and elevated with hope. Possibly one part of 
^ secsp^t mi^t lie in the paremptory in}unetion which Ke laid 
upoQ all the pBtitipners to oDserre the profoundest silence for the 
pr«s«iit upon ma int^tions in their favour, 

Xbe Q(mx)rate bodiea were now despatched : but sucb was tbft 
seport of ihQ Prine^^'s (prucious affabiBty» that the whole town kept 
crowding to the Commissioner's house, and pressing for the honour 
of an audience. The Commissioner represented to the mob that 
bin h%];mesa was made neithar of steel nor of granite, and was 
at length worn out by the fatigues of the day. But tp this every 
map answered-^ that what he hM to aay would be finished in two 
WQsds, a^d could not add much to tlie Prinze's fatigue; and all 
k^ idieir ground before the house as firm as a wall. In this 
emerffency the Count Fitz-Hum resorted to a ruse. He sent 
ifimnd a servant from the baek-door to mingle with the crowd, 
9X^ proclaim thai a mad dc^ was ranging about the streets, an4 
had already bit many other (fogs and several men. This ayiswered; 
tj^ifKyof *^flWld^'' w^a 9e^ up; tb« mob ieyr asurxder from 
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their cohesion, and the blockade of the Pig-house was raised. 
Farewell, now to all faith in man or dog ; for all might be amoi% 
the bitten, and consequently iQight in turn be among the 
biters. 

The night was now come ; dinner was past, at which all the 
*andees of the place had been present : all had now departed, 
lelighted with the condescensions of the Count, iEOid puzzled only 
on one point, viz.^ the extraordinary warmth of his attentions to 
the Commissioner''s daughter. The young lady's large fortune 
might have explained this excessive' homage m any other case, 
but not in that of a Prince, and beauty or accompUshments they 
isaid she had none. Here then was subject for meoitation without 
end to all the curious in natural philosophy. Amongst these, spite 
of parental vanity, were the Commissioner and his wife ; but ah 
explaniation was soon given, which however did but explain one 
riddle by another. The Count desired a private interview, in 
which, to the infinite astonishment of the parents, he demanded 
the hand of their daughter in marriage. State policy, he was 
aware, opposed such connexions ; but the pleadings oi the heart 
outweighed all considerations of that sort ; and he requested that 
with the consent of the young lady, the marriage might be so- 
lemnized immediately. The honour was too muoi for the Com- 
missioner; he felt himself in some measure guilty of treason, by 
harbouring for one moment hopes of so presumptuous a nature, 
and in a great panic he ran away and hid himself in the wine- 
cellar. Here he imbibed fresh courage ; and, upon his re-ascent 
to the upper world, and finding that his daughter joined her 
entreaties to those of the Count, he began to fear that the treason 
might he on the other side, viz,y in opposing the wishes of his 
sovereign; and he joyfuUy gave his consent: upon which, all 
things being in readiness, the marriage was immediately celebrated, 
and a select company, who witnessed it, had the honour of kissing 
the hand of the new Countess Fitz-Hum. 

Scarcely was the ceremony concluded, before a horseman's horn 
was heard at the Commissioner's gate. A special messenger with 
despatched, no doubt, said the Count ; and immediately a servant 
entered with a box bearing the state arms. Von Hoax unlocked 
the box ; and from a great body of papers which he said were 
'^ merely petitions, addresses, or despatches from foreign powers,'* 
he drew out and presented to the Count a " despatch from the 
Privy Council." The Count read it, repeatedly shrugging his 
shoulders. • 

^^No bad news, I hope?" said the Commissioner, deriving courage 
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from his recent aUuoice with the state personage to ask after the 

state-affairs. 

* <* N09 no, — ^none of any importance,^ said the Ccunt, with great 

suavity : ^* a little rebeUion, nothing more,^ smiling at the same 

time with the most imperturbable complacency. 

" Rebellion f* said Mr. Pig, loud : " nothing more r said Mr. 
Pig'to himself. " Why, wmit upon earth -^ 

<^ Yes, my dear Sir, rebellion : a little rebellion. Very unplea- 
sant, as I believe you were going to observe: truly impleasant ; 
and distressing to every well-regulated mind !"" 

" Distressing! ay, no doubt ; and very awful. Are the rebels 
in strength ? Have they possessed themselves of — r^ 

" Oh, my dear Sir,'' interrupted Fitz-Hum, smiling with the 
utmost gaiety, — ^^ make yourseu easy : nothing like nipping these 
things in the bud. Vigour and well-timed lenity will do wonders. 
What most disturbs me however is the necessity of returning 
instantly to my capital : to-morrow I must be at the head of my 
troops, who nave already taken the field : so that I shall be 
obliged to quit my beloved bride without a moment's delay ; for 
I would not have her exposed to the dangers of war, however 
transient." 

At this moment the carriage, which had been summoned by 
Von Hoax, rolled up to the door : the Count whispered a few 
tender woids in the ear of his bride ; uttered some nothings to 
her father, of which all that transpired were the words— "truly 
distressing," and " every well-constituted mind ; " smiled most 
ffradously on the whole company, pressed the Commissioner's 
himd as fervently as he had aone on his arrival, stept into the 
carriage, and in a few moments "the blue landau," and the gentle- 
man with "the superb whiskers" had vanished through the city 
gates. 

Early the next morning, under solemn pled^ of secrecy, the 
** rebellion" and the marriage were circulated m every quarter of 
the town ; and the more so, as strict orders had been left to the 
contrary. With respect to the marriage, all parties (especially 
fathers, mothers, and daughters) agreed privately that his serene 
highness was a great fool : but, as to the rebellion, the guilds and 
companies declared unanimously that they would fight for him to 
the last man. Meantime the Commissioner presented his accounts 
to the council : they were of startling amount ; and, although 
prompt payment seemed the most prudent measure towards the 
father-in-law of a reigning prince, yet, on the other hand, the 
" rebellion" suggestea arguments for demurring a little. And 
iKcordingly the Commissioner was informed that his accounts 
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weire admitted ad deliberandum. On letunung home, tko Cflm^ 
missioner found in the saloon a large despatch which had f^Xim 
out of the pocket of Von Hoax : this, he waa at first surprised to 
diMover, was iKything but a sheet of blank paper. Howerer, on nM 
collecting himself, ^* no doubt,"^ said he, ^^ m times of rebdlion iok 
la not me : no doubt some import^t intelligence ia oonoaaled in 
this sheet of white paper, whidi some mysterioua ohemieal ]|fe» 
paration must reveal. So saying, he sealed up the d^spatd), sent 
It off by an estafette, and charged it in a supplementary nota of 
expenses to the council. 

Meantime the newspapers arrived from the capital, but tliey 
said not a word of the rebellion ; in fact they were more than 
usuaDy duU, not omtaining even a lie of mudi interest. AQ this 
however the Commisidoner ascribed to the prudential policy wUdi 
ihar own safety dictated to the editors in times of renelUon % and 
the lonser the Alenee lasted so much the more eritieal (it was 
inferred) must be the state of aSairs ; and so much the more pro* 
digious that accumulating arrear of great events which any 
decisive blow would open upon them. At length, when tlie 
general patience began to give way, a newspaper arrived, which, 
under the head of £)mestic intelligence, communicated the IqUowp 
^ anecdote :— 

^^ A curious hoax has been played off on a certain loTftl wi 
ancient borough town not a hundred miles feom the little river 

P . On me accession of our present gracious prinee, and 

before his person waa generaUy known to his subjects, a wigsf of 
large amount was laid by a certain Mr. Von Holster, who had 
been a gentleman of the bed-chamber to his late highness, that he 
would succeed in passing himself off upon the whole town and 
QorpcHration in question for the new sov«!«ign. Having paved tiie 
way for his own success by a previous communication through a 

clerk in the house of W and Co., he departed on his errand, 

attended by an agent for the parties who betted against him. This 
agent bore the name of Von Hoax ; and, fay his report, the wager 
has been adjudged to Von Holster as brilliantly won. Thus far 
all was well ; what follows however, is still better. Some tiina 
ago a young lady of targe fortune, and still larger expectations, 
on a visit to the capital, had met with Mr. Von. H., and had 
clandestinely formed an acquaintance which had ripened into a 
strong attachment. The gentleman however had no fortune, or 
none which corresponded to the expectations of the lady'^s family* 
Under these circumstances, the lady (deqMuring in any oth^ way 
(rf obtaining her father'^s consent) agreed that in connexion with 
his scheme m winning the wager he should attempt anothR", more 
intsvestfaig to ihem both : in pinrsnanee cf which aiTai^aBBsaiit» ha 
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€0itri^ped to fix hkiiadf under his princely infiognito «! th* very 
iM^of Mr. ComndsaionQr P , the wther of bis niisti'efls; 
•ll4 the result is that he has actually married her vriih the entin 
ajq^batioiiGf her finends. Whether the sequel of the affair will 
qorrespond vith ila auocesB hitherto, remains however lo be seok 
CertaiA it is, that tat the jH^esent, imtil the prince^ pkajom can 
Ibe taken, Mr. Von Holster has been committed to prison under 
the new. law fiv Aoliahing bets of a certain descriptfon, and ah» 
for having presumed to personate the sovereign.'*^ 

Thus far the newspaper : — ^however, in a few days, all clouds 
hanging over the prospects of the young couple cleared away. 
Mr. Von Holster, m a dutiful petition to the pnnce, declared that 
he had not wfsomti^ his serene highness. On tha epntrary, he 
had given himself out both before and after his entry into the 
town for no more than the Count Fitz-Hum : and it was they^ 
ilia good peo{de ol that town, who had insisted on mistaking him 
fee a prince ; if they would kiss his hknd, was it fbr him an hum- 
ble individual of no pretensions arrc^antly to refuse? If they 
taotUd make addresses to him, was it lor an inconsiderable person 
like himself rudely to refuse to listen or to answer, when the 
greatest kings (as was notorious) always attended and replied in 
the most gracious terms ? On further inquiry, the whole cireum* 
Itances were detailed to the prince, and amused him greatly ; but» 
when the narrator eame to the final article oi the <^ rebellion,^ 
(uoder which sounding title i finend of Von Hobter^s had eommu. 
nicated to him a eeneral plot amongst his creditors for seizing Ms 
person,) the goocUnatured prince laughed so immoderately that it 
was easy to see that no very severe punishment would folfew. In 
Ci^i by his services to tlie late prince. Von H. had established 
sense claims upon the gratitude of this, an acknowledgment whidi 
the jninoe g«:)erouBly made at this seasonable crisis. Such an 
acknowledgment from such a quarter, tc^ether with some other 
marks of favour to Von H., could not fail to pacify the ** rehds^ 
against thatgendsman, and to reconcile Mr. Ccmimissioner Pig to 
a maRia^e wMc^ he had already cmce aj^royed of. His seruplee 
had orimially been vanquishea in the wine-cellar, ai|d there aha 
it was, 3iat upon hearing of the total extinction of the ^^ reb^on,^ 
he drowned all aeruples for a second time. 

The town of — — , has, however, still occasion to remember 
the blue landau, and the superb whiskers, from the jokes which 
they are now and then called on to parry upon that subject. 
Doctor B— , in particular, the physician of that town, having 
originally o0ered 100 dolIiii*s to the man who should notify to 
him his appointment to the place ci eour^ phyrician, has been 
obliged solemnly to advertise in the gaaette for the informatian of 
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ibe wits in the capital, ^^ that he will not consider himself bound by 
that promise ; seeing that every week he receives so many private 
notifications of that appointment, that it would quite beggar him 
to pay for them at that rate.^ With respect to the various peti- 
tioners, the bakers, the glaziers, the hair-dressers, ^c, they all 
maintain, that though Fitz-Hum may have been a spurious 
prince, yet, undoubtedly the man had so much sense and poHtical 
disoemment that he well deserved to have been a true one. 



ON THE POETRY OF SOUTHEY. 

SouTiiEY and Scott are the only great writers of the present day, 
that have confined themselves in meir verses to the fair and direct 
path of poetry. They have come forward simply, as men 
moulded and informed hke the rest of the world, not affecting to 
be honoured with temper or wisdom different from that of their 
fellows. They display superiority of genius, ^tis true, but that 
superiority not in kind, but in degree. They do not strike at 
any latent chord of sjrmpathy, at any untried sentiment ; but 
their bold and seemingly hopeless attempt is to enchant and 
enthrall us by touching on thos^ #omman feelings, that have 
been stricken, and harped, and jarred, almost into apathy. Yet do 
they succeed. Pure neroism, unipingled with any save common 
traits of character, infantine love, unsophisticated religion — ^these 
are the trite sentiments with which they yet contrive to fling a 
spell over us — these are the vulgar every-day passions, with which 
unalloyed they enchain our sympathy, and lead us, lost in delist, 
from volume to volume. 

Few people accustomed to the egotism and consequent facility 
of our present style of verse, are aware of the great arduousness 
attendimt on writing poetry in this old and modest style. In past 
times there were no schools of poetry, as amongst us ; there might 
have been diversity of taste, but that applied merely to the acd* 
dents of criticism, to words, to rhymes, to melody, or some isuch 
particulars. And whatever different creeds of philosophy were 
then afloat, they at least had not as yet pretended to nuike pert of 
poetry. 

To this unity and universality of feeling there was allowed but 
a general appeal. Then was fraternity in the reading world— all 
were to be aodressed or none. The poet, to be one, must have been 
f ^ the poet of all civilization,^ and his only means of success lay in 
awakening those feelings that were in every heart. Any attempt^ 
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flOBiiliur to those made in the present day, to obtain the name wA 
reputation of a poet, by catering to the select passions or philoso- 
phies of a narrow sect, would have fallen to the ground, contemned 
and unnoticed. The poet was compelled to look abroad, not 
within; and to consult his ownsnpint but so far as it beat in 
unison with all its fellows. The nllagree work of oddness, or of 
egotism, would have availed nothing. He could work but on the 
staple fedings of humanity; on those which every writer of sense 
and nonsense had been weaving and interweaving for a thou- 
sand years. 

It would not be astonishing, if other poets of inferior, at least 
of not superior talents, have reached a much higher point of fame 
and popularity by deserting this strait path. These have sought 
by-paths in the sympathies of individuals, and, as a narrow sect is 
always loudest ih its adorations, their names have been noised and 
are &med in places even where their works are unknown. This has 
in a great degree been the good fortuneof the Lake school, to which, 
as developedin most popimr publications, we can scarcely consider 
Mr. Soutney to belong. 

Whai Mr. Wordsworth presents the public with a volume, he 
presupposes them to have gone through a certain course of thought 
and chain of argument, without which his verse is nonsense. 
When Lord Byron presents us with a canto in octave rhjrme, he 
presupposes us to be worn-out men of dissipation, who have made 
sufficient progress in sentiment to have none, without which his 
verses are worse than nonsense*. So that if a person will not 
undergo the pains of hard thinking to enjoy the one poet, or hard 
raking to enjoy the other, he may as well leave their volumes on 
the shelf. Southey and Scott make no such unreasonable demands ; 
it is merely necessary for their readers to be blessed with sound 
sense, fair taste, a decent respect for religion and virtue, in order 
to enjoy all the delights of poetry from the instant they open the 
volume. The greater the reader s feeUng or his taste, the greater 
will be his pleasure; and if he have but a moderate portion of 
either, he is still not debarred from a proportionable measure of 
delight. The door is not slapped in the race of his understand- 
ing, as would be the case if such a reader ventured on the Excur^ 
Hon; nor would his rigid sense of propriety be outraged, as in the 
case of his opening Don Juan. 

There are two modes of criticism — ^the absolute, which judges 
a work singly, examines how far and how justly it is calculated to 
convey pleasure, and how much it excels or Mis bdow the ideal 
standara of excellence in its kind — ^the other, which we may call 

* We need scarce assert, that the essajr containing^ these allusions to the f reat 
man we hare so lately lost, had been written before tidings of that melancholf 
event had reached England. 
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Iht nhtive^ Is mole the moctei at presenti ahd cM^y Aitti wk 
dfltennining the eosnfiailitive powers and genius oi the writer. It 
k a pity that the first, or old, stem species of criticism has been so 
utterly destroyed aad l:endered disgusting by the dull scholaltie 
eant, Terbal tmvillings, and straight^waistcoated rules of its anci^il 
jprofessors. If its influence still prevailed, We should at least not 
EMI 60 inUadftted with crude volumes of silly affectations, or of loostf 
Irenes loosely ftrung together. Still, however^ it might be too stiff 
tke other way : and w^e its judgments without appeal, there can 
be no doubt that Southey woum be considered the first poet of 
the age. This is not altogether our opinion ; but we are miich 
mistaken, if it would not I^ the opinion of Dennis, or of Johnson^' 
were these critics resuscitated. Tne new or comparative species of 
eritidsm, seems at the first glance odioics^ according to the proverb; 
but it is «D vague, so indefinite, possesses so many outlets, and 
permits so many digressions into infinite speculation, that it is^ 
notwithstaiidiitg, less personal and more kitidly than its predeoet- 
•or. For all disquisitions of the kind— the balancing of otie piM 
against another, and estimating their respective merits^««*^t length 
Mcome resolved into one or two questions, whieh must ever bekft 
ftt issue, as immable of being decided one way or the oUle^ 
Southey^ of all the poets of the day, has undoubtedly the greatest 
power m pictures of pure imagination. B3rron has equid xxr greater 
|ti*e-eminence in the conception and expression of pas^n — but 
who shall decide whidi of these qualities, their degrei^i supposed 
equal, constitutes the greater gemus. Southey has no passion— he 
seems all as bloodless as a fish. Byron, on the oth^ hand, hath but 
soant imagination, and whenever he is in want of a basis toft any tsf 
Ms poetic fabrics, he generally tak<^ it from the nearest source^ 
without even the affectation of originality. But then who shftll 
speak a passionate solikiquv like to him ? No poet, that the earth 
ever prcxluced, except Shatspeare. In this pomt of view, SoUthey 
and B3rron stand together, as Milton and Shakspeare ; for Milton 
had none of the passion we speak of, yet few would class him 
inferior to his brother-bard. Were we compelled to decide as to 
the pre-eminence of mental powers, we should be inclined to 
bestow it on the micved imagination — on the inventive faculty, 
nourished by observation of self and others, and afq>]ied 16 the 
scenes of life. In this, Shakspeare again excepted, ^aott is with- 
cmt a rival. But he is not equal to scenes of pure imagination : 
h^ can conjure up a spirit, and cause us to shudder at it, but hii!^ 
sympathies are all the while with his feUoWs, — ^with the flesh and 
Mood^ not the spirit. Whereas Southey seems qvdte a deniseh 
of the kingdom of the elements. He is caun and loftily at ease in the 
midst of marvel <and matic--he does not create his world of spirits 
to gaze on them from a distance, or from this grovelling earth--^fa# 
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'* Of huiiiati form divine iffts he, 
Tlie immoital Jrouth of heaven who floated b^» 

£VeH itit;h as that divtnest form shall be 

in tllose blest stages of ou^ onward i«e«, 
When no infirmity, 
Low thought) nor base desire, tor waHitig eare> 

Deface the semblance of our heavenly sire/* KfiitAfttA» 

There is no man of genius, the cast of whose spirit is so miich to 
btf 6nvied as Southey'^s. It is the pure " well of feeling undefiled,^— ' 
the mind of an infant grown, with the maturity of all but disap- 
pointment about it. It has never been steeped in passibn, nor 
revived by the alchemy of human life into any essence of feeling, 
foreign to itself. It has not undergone the usual changes of quick 
lend high-iHrrought minds, that run a brief career from one vain 
species of excitement to another, till they end in languor and de- 
moralization. There is all life and freshness about Southey, ^ 
palpable in his latest as in his earliest productions ; he betrays no 
morbidity, no disease of the heart, but seems ever ready, as achildj 
to play with the bright creations of his own fancy. The gradual 
loss of this freshness is the great canker of passionate minds, which 
soon lose all taste for pure imagination^ and cease at last to disco* 
Ver mental food in aught save downright egotism. They corrupt 
their own minds, and in retribution are condemned to behold no 
object but that same mind corrupted. The imagination, in its 
natural state the medium of poetic vision, becomes unavoidably 
Mnged by the objects that are permitted to pass throueh or to 
dwell in it. If tnese be corrupt and base, the imagination itself 
is corrupted by them, grows coloured, and at length opaque ; it 
excludes the beautiful and refreshing pictures of Ule, while it pre- 
sents itself in their stead, ho longer the medium, but the sole and 
exclusive object of contemplation. 

From this description of poets is Mr. Southey toto ccelo re. 
moved, and he is in consequence much and unjustly looked down 
upon by the followers of the impassioned muse. He has thus met 
the fate of all who avoid extremes and choose the middle way, 
whether in politics or poetry. Contemned by the lovers of turbid 
frenzy and irantic passion in verse, he is almost equally deserted 
by the contemplative Votaries of the Lake school, who deem him 
but an uninitiated intruder upon their fantastic realms. And if it 
were not their policy to keep on good terms with the critic, it is to 
be doubted if the poet alone would possess attractions powerful 
esiough to preserve the co-fraternity. 

If Southey in some instances does appear to disadvantage in 
comparison with Wordsworth, it is that he has hot so devotedly 
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paid his court to the muse. He argues and reviews, has meddled 
with politics and controversy, and even in earliest life interested 
himself in unpoetical considerations of church and state. Perhaps 
the great cause of mediocrity in our poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was, that they did not hve poetical lives, that uiey did not 
nourish those peculiar veins of thought which suit their calling. 
It was but by fits and starts that they recurred to their epigrams 
and couplets, andnever thought of exercising the ^^ vision and the 
faculty oivine,*" except in the very act of composition. Now Mr. 
Southey, we should suspect, has Uved a poetical life no further 
than living a regular and a virtuous one; this is a great way#to 
the object, but not all. His soul has not been exclusively in his 
poetry, which uncondensed and diffuse, marks that little was 
brought to it, save the casual thoughts of immediate inspiration. 
His poetnr has no body, no substratum from which it springs, as 
that of Wordsworth so manifestly has. Hence Southey wants 
that homogeneousness, remarked as the peculiar characteristic of 
his friend, which unites all his thoughts and composition, however 
fugitive and various, by one common bond, and sheds an interest 
and beauty even upon his puerilities. This great characteristic of 
Lakeism, Southey wants altogether ; althou^ he seems not to be 
aware of any difference or deficiency of the Kind, by his impru- 
dently publishing several minor poems, similar in simplicity to 
those of his friends, but without any of their redeeming quauties 
to suppoit them. He has shown in this and at all times too much 
confidence perhaps, and seems to think his milk-and-water hours 
quite good enough for the pubUc. But his vanity is at the same 
time so ingenuous and put forward with such perfect bonne foij 
that it passes more for strength than for weakness of character. 

To enter into the spirit of Wordsworth and Southey ; the former 
must be studied in his minor poems, the latter in his larger works. 
With the exception of some exquisite ballads, and one or two other 
poems, the light effusions of Southey are scarce readable in our opi- 
nion; whilst,onthe contrary, the Lynca/jBa/Zackrank with us higher 
than the Excursion. It is but the accidents of the Lake school 
that Southey possesses ; he seems neither to value nor indeed to un- 
derstand their more subtle principles. He cannot look upon inani- 
mate nature with their glorious and all hallowing thougnts. He is 
religious, simply religious; but his devotion is single, concentred, 
and not any tning like the fine poetical adoration of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. His mode of contemplating man too has nothing in 
common with the Lakers,— except when he unsuccessfully imitates 
them in his minor pieces. Animals he regards more in their vein, 
and the following beautiful passage from " Thalaba'' strongly 
marks how far he adopts their peculiar modes of feeling. He is 
theirs at first, but as soon as he comes to paint inanimate nature*-* 
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spirit^ but unmarked by any peculiariC)^. 

*' Ifhfere peacefully slept Tlialata 
And the green Bird of Paradise 
Ijay fi^tHng- in tiis brdast. 

^tftb Dog« tndt% Urn &t the dawii» 
They knelt and W^ aguin ; 

Then rapidly they journeyed on 

And still the plain ITaS dedolatd. 
Nor tree, nor bush, nor herb ! 

And eter at the tout of prayet 

Th^ytfeopt, slid kneH, and wept ^ 
And siill tftttt ifreett and fpraceful ybA 

Wad as ft firiend to him by day. 
And* ^m[ when ftt night he SlepI 

Lay tttotiiAg in his b^asl* ^ 

in that tnoie ttttsr solitade. 
It cheer'd his heart to hear 
fier lo£b and sooting voice ; 
Her voice was soft and sweet. 
It swelrd not with the blackbird*s thrill, 
Nor warbrd rich like the dear bird, that hoUb 

*tht solitary man 
A loitelwr in his thoughtful walk at eve ; 
But if no ovei^owing joy 
Spake in its tones of tenderness. 
They soothed the softened soul.** 

The edse with which Mr. Southey has always written has been 
of 0'eat detriment to his fame ; hut it evinces nevertheless the even 
aba lofty flow of his genius^ disdaining to depend on what are 
called happy moments, or hours of excitement. He displays ^^ the 
cdlm air of strength^^ as Campbell says of Milton, <^beginnin|| a 
miffhty performance without the appearance of an effort.'^ This 
is the chief quality worthy of notice m the Joan of Arc; the poem 
is stately and sonorous, not much above mediocrity, but in the 
youthful confidence it breathes may with ease be read the pro- 
mise of future success, since fulfilled. What is most interesting 
in it is the contrast between the minds of the tm> young poets— 
the deep and turUd thoughts of Coleridge mingling with ih» 
purer but shallower strain of his friend. i£nongst all their expe* 
rimentsupon poetic melody, we wonder that they did not attempt 
something like poetic hannony. On the feame theme^ and ori 
opposite pages, they might have treated, us to a tenor and bass. 

Vol. m. Pabt I. M 
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Indeed we ahnost have them in the second canto of the Joan of 
Arc. For instance Coleridge — 

** For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 
Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 
For infant minds ; and we in this low world. 
Placed with oiir backs to bright reality. 
That we may learn with young, unwounded ken 
Things from their shadows/* , « , ^ 

And Southey succeeds, like a flute to the deep notes of the 
bassoon. . . 

If a poet, as some one observes, should be all eye, Southey must 
be eminently one. He seems incapable of being interested or at- 
tached by invisible speculations. Intimate with the authors of 
Christabel and The ExcwsioTirr-^' with Lucan and Akenside in 
youth at his tongue^s end,^ as he informs us, he was scarce imbued 
with one metaphysical feding ; and though affected by the moral 
and political tenets of these latter poets, even they laid but a weak 
and temporary hold upon him. But in " Thalaba*" he found him- 
self at once at home — m the reialms of all imagery and no thought, 
where fancy rioted undisturbed by reason or abstraction. 

Southey was certainly bom a century or so too late. He should 
have been cotemporary with Ariosto or with Spenser, and should 
have been granted to the world in its days of pure and unsatiated 
taste, when its eagerness for novelty and marvel was awake, ere 
fancy had become exhausted or insipid. But we have now little 
sympathy with shadowy worlds or beings — we are downright mat- 
ter-of-fact creatures, even in our romance, and refuse to bestow our 
interest on scenes or persons, whose sufferings or pleasures are other 
than our own. The fancies of poetic readers of old were obse- 
quious and active — they thought nothing of a flight beyond the 
moon to any sphere or heaven — their wmgs were always ready. 
But times are changed ; we no longer love to " tempt the fields of 
air^'— ^we will not go out of our way to an ideal world for any poet; 
so the poet must bring his ideal world to us. He must fashion it 
to our lazy sympathies — his heroic spirits must be as one of our- 
selves, of flesh and blood, and human feelings — ^his powers of evil 
must copy the villain of the day— no witcH nor gorgon will we to- 
lerate. Plain wax candles must illumine his scQoon — ^we have no 
longer faith in the light of the carbuncle ; and the whole tribe of 
gemi and oriental invisibles must learn the lan^age of western 
sentimentalism, ere we will listen or read. Like the Medecin 
malgrt hit, we have altered the position of the heart — " Notes 
avons changi tout cela ? 

The good old taste that we regret Mr. Southey has endeavoured 
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to revive. As fisr as he fails, the Tvont is not in him^ but in us. If 
we cannot embody his fancies, and foQow him to his world of 
spirits, it is that we are bound to earth and sunk in egotism. 
Southey is a Spenser dropt upon the nineteenth century —with all 
the bright-eyea fancy, the pure imagination, and infantine simpli- 
city of the elder bard. Still however he did not tread the beaten 
path of chivahy and old romance, but brought novelty of scene, 
and machinery, and creed, to support the antiquated purity of his 
style. The " Thalaba'' was a splendid conception, a noble graft 
upon our literature. . The rising generation, who have sprung up 
since, and who look upon it with a retrospective glance, seldom do 
it justice ; they should consider the state of our poetry before and 
at its appearance, and then form an idea not oniy ofwhat an im- 
portant addition it made to our stock, but also the avenue which it 
opened to imitation. There have been few direct imitations of it, 
to be sure, if we except Lalla Rookh ; but to an indirect use of the 
conception, we owe undoubtedly most of the popular productions 
of the present day. 

The " Thalalm^ is not our prime favourite among Southey's 
poems; it scarce excites even that feeble interest that is allowed to 
stories of pure fancy. The evil spirits are not sufficiently de- 
veloped either in their characters or actions ; we are told too little 
^bout them to feel any degree of hatred towards them, or predi- 
lection for the destroyer. The beauty of the poem lies in its 
3>isodes and gorgeous pictures, but the general impressions left 
ler reading the whole is rather unpleasant : we seem to have 
escaped from under the grasp of a night-mare. The darker Ara- 
bian superstitions are at the best indeed a most unfit subject for 
poetry, unless when, as in Vathek, they strongly resemble, and 
can illusively be identified with, parts of our own creed. " Kehama^ 
forms a beautiful contrast with " Thalaba.*^ Superior in the ter- 
rific ev^n to that work, the beautiful so much abounds and is so 
vivid throughout, as to form the predominant feature of the poem. 
This reconciles us to the fantastic machinery with which it is con- 
ducted ; and so aptly is the tale fitted to the scene and fable, that 
the poem soon assumes the consistency and veri-similitude of life. 
For a supernatural story that makes np use of ghosts or vulgar 
terrors, it possesses surprising interest ; we fear not only for £a- 
durlad ana his daughter, but at last become alarmed for the fate 
of heaven and the gods themselves. During the perusal of this 
delicious poem, we have smiled more than once at catching our- 
selves borne along in blind enthusiasm, even to the point oT seri- 
ously moralizing on the evil effects of such a radical, as Eehama^ 
being, let loose in heaven. 

We must here take leave of the readerrather abruptly, as the rest 

of the essay, in speaking of the Vision of Judgment, and Southey^s 

MS 
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Mtet wdtks, neeessArily contaiiied alliisidiis to the immortal poet 
Whorii we Mve just Ibsty ^d ^hdse memory^ Ae^^Vf OSSl iliidiy M ^ 
ife iiiitii'fessed upoil all 6ut breads at this moment, Hie wduld not di&- 
liirb by the uiifeeling breath of criticism. . But as we hate for this 
r^£isoii excelled ovu* remarks on SoutheVs oGSiSr poeins, bkssing 
over feyeh the " BMenck': in ai«ic^, Mlow. til t8 cbncWd/^th 1 
passage froiii that cold and fonnSlj but truly grSrid tiA fepfeiiaM 
dpic-^ 

*• lieht ih )ite iiappiest hours HoA Rodexibft 
'WHYl Sttbh tomiliaiidiiig ifiajesty dispefl«lNi 
Hifl priikcelj ^ifts, as di^ified him noir; 
Wh6n with slow movement, solemhly ttpraised-, 
Toward the kneeling^ troop he fcpi^ead h£B anon^ 
As if the expanded soal diffused itself* 
And carried to all spirits with the act 
Its effluent inspiration. Silently 
The people knelt, and wlien they rose, 8uc& aWv 
Held them in silence, that the eagle's f^f 
Who far above thenl, at her highest flight 
^ speck scarce tisible, wheeled round and reuiid. 
Was heard distinctly, and the mounlaift strfeaniy. 
Which from the distant glen sent forth Itsi^ound 
Wafted upon the wind was audible ' 
In that deep hush of feeling, like the voice 
Of waters In the stiliness of the flight;* 
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t)H Jbr the poetical, or the prosaic pen of Walter Spolt ! I hardly 
tnow which to prefer: perhaps the latter. For I have in nur 
mmd'^s eye one of those rude scenes, in 'which hie would roVe wim 
delight. Scotland is his grand country, and Edinburgh his '^ own 
romantic itown;*" and his genius has throw;n around them the 
"splendour of its creations, Apt unfounded on the interestiing annals 
oi their eventful history. But we, jsouthfons, must seelk among 
our green woods and oeautiful vales for tfiemes of descnptioni or 
fahcy'^s dweUing-plaCdes : and why should we hot decorate our 
own homes, and oyr own names, Uke him, with a poeih or/a tale \ 
, Gentle reader, I must lead you into a lonely part of that most 
kt)onj^hal cotirity " in the west,'^ ydeped Cornwall : \he ple^ssSit 
land of warm hearts and melodious voices. Yes, I aver, I hJaVe 
rarely met with kinder hearts, or more harmonious speech: for, 
whefefver 1 waihdered, I was sure to receive a Ti^lcome, andlha^ 
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wdcoms wa99 s0 I have iMiid, alF^ya deliv^ed in a iiaturf 
delight^ ehaunt) ^^ far »boye ^nging.'" 

^ni£ months After this my Hesperian :pilgriipa||^9 I p$6@ed ^ 
fev we^ at Fitmooey and a3 I listened tq the b§a^tiii3l rpcitativ^ 
discsomae of a &ir £truspaii» who ^phanted my ^ar 4^y ^i^ 
tne pure elegance of her own lingua Toscana, ^4 ^ silver 
Bweg±oet» of her Italian voice, urn p^un|;ing answers of the 
Coyni»b peasants instantly ca^e injto my mi^d; the §inularity pf 
ihe tones was so forcibly striking. 

It wa» a bright sunny morning in th^ early part of Sepjtmber^ 
when I left the town called Laijinceston : iii tri^ a.miost ciiivabj^ 
Bailie^ which is interpr^ed ^^ }h^ Town pf Lances-^^ { shaped «ajr 
OQurse towands a part of the country I hftd hear4 l^uch pr^ise^ 
by a hfother of tfc long rohef who m^symm hk bfief teis^re^ 
upon the circuits, in hunting out all die piicl;urpsqu.e spj^s in J;h# 
yidnity of thdlr lordships' trouWesQnj^ irjesting-plap^s. After » 
weary paiaridb oy^ seven miles of the worst r/giads in pi^r gpo4 
king> dominions^ up on^ hill and down anpth^^ inhere, |:bQU^|: tt 
nfdll all this end, and when shall I cometotibue wildyalley, ffi^ it$ 
woodsi and recks, and mountain stream ? '^ HpIIp, friend, yrbjjc^ is 
the way to the &rah Boeks^ and how much fa^h:^ have I t<^ 
waJki^ ^^Aoaai" w«s the answer of a cutter fd I^pqw^ by tb# 
road-«ide; by whjoh ^gn I conjectured that the jj^fpi^^ation was 
not to be bad jn a h^rry : perhaps busy Franas> ^^ A^wn, Amv^ 
Sir "-^-^ And where .<k) ye loome from? " Lawnoeston, my gooii 
niMi.^ ^ O Lanson, — well then, kc^ akxng h^^) and^aj^ 
athwost the fcHirnKroas-way, and so along, ye can't miss it— ^v^y 
the hiU, and down the vale, across the f(»)d, and thrpiigh th^ 
mcad^^ad you^U soon have the rocks of Berah right afore yei'* 

A ^ort walk brought me to the brow of a hm, from whic^ { 
looked down upon this romantic valley. It wa3 a wide and 
winding .giirge, thcough what might be catted niouptains, iiri4^ 
some prapdety, in the south : the steep sides were covered with 
wood, wvQJe here and there the grey r4>ckd, partially concealed by 
bri^ graeaa ivy, .stood boldly out from the ln2.uriajD^ CQ|^ice, 
wl&h had }ust begun to shew the first tints of autumn : underr 
neafh, a /de^Hr stream, brawHng and gurgling as it i9owed alona^ 
wound graoefuJly through a small m^tdow, which lay quie(fy 
ihut in jon all siaes by tl^ sunx)unding hills, eai:cept wh^ the 
river entered and ran out of the vale. It was tie Tempe f£ 
England, a veiy native Thessaly: you might look for young 
Bryads peeping among the leafy oaks, and Naiads E{)orting upon 
the margm of the blue stream. Beyond the western .boundaAes, 
At some distance, theare were large Tors^ rising into the air, 
fcHsming a grand and broken outline to th^ horizon. These are 
immense rocks of granite crowndng the tops of the hi^est hills, jn 
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ihe midst' of the moors and most desolate w^s; sometimes th^ 
are long jagged ridges of . rock, which are remarkably pictu- 
riesquei out their forms* are constantly varied, as the situation of 
the beholder is changed ; Sharp-Tor and Kilman, are the names 
of those which were seen from Berah ; indeed they were very 
majestic ornaments to that lovely scene. 

The beauty of the whole landscape well repaid the labours of 
my toilsome walk. I began to descend into the valley by a pre- 
cipitous path, and at last reached the river, which washes the base 
oi the largest rocks : there was barely space to pass between them 
and the water. On looking up, the rocks which jutted out from 
the sides of the lofty hills, seemed much more massive and sublime 
than when viewed from above. Now every part was visible, and 
they stood forth grand, awful, and antediluvian. Here they were 
black, as if scathed or scorched by the lightning, or darkened by the 
rust of time : in other parts, tney were whitened by the ashy 
lichois, which centuries had spread over them; forming deep 
contrasts of colours, by which their grandeur, and mysterious 
awe, was greatly heightened. I paused awhile to gaze on nature 
in one of lier wildest, yet calmest, attitudes: aboVe were these 
primaeval rocks, butting over the transparent stream, ages of ivy 
clustering around them, varied with the strong hghts and shadows 
of mid-day: below was spread the smooth green meadow, on 
which the sun seemed to rejoice to throw his golden beams : while 
the venerable oaks, which hung over some scattered ruins of 
granite, and shading some languid cattle frx)m the heat, formed 
altogether a subject which would have demanded the pencil of 
Foussin or Salvator to do it justice. 

While I was meditating with a painter^s delight on the landscape, 
some distant sounds of sofemn music, sung in the open air, floated 
towards me: it seemed, as if it were a hymn rising to heaven 
fiY)m a great assemblage of voices in this beautiful wudemess : at 
times it was low and plaintive, and scarcely to be heard ; and 
then it would break forth into an universal choir of melody. Some 
very sweet tones, sweeter than the rest, could now and then bp 
distinguished ; but to all the air gave a softness and a harmony 
not their own. I remained to enjoy the pleasing delusion of tlie 
senses, till this " concord of sweet sounds was ended ; and then, 
anxious to know 'from whence they came, continued my walk 
round the most projecting rocks, which concealed from me a part 
of the valley. Instantly there burst upon my view a great con- 
gregationof Methodists, who had been collected together from many 
neighbouring villages, for the sake of public worship in this chosen 
retreat. Bows or seats had been hastily arranged in a retired 
angle of the meadow ; but they were not sufficient tor the numbers 
w^o were present^ so that many groups of peasants, lying on the 
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green turf, or sitting on the hu^ bldcks of granite, were scattered 
about, without order: some had selected more elevated situations 
on projecting points of the rock, among the green underwood, 
sometimes shaded from the sun by the pendant broom, or the 
lar^e luxuriant fern: there might be seen a'father with his wife, 
and his young children clinging round his knees; and there some 
shepherd-boys, or a knot of rustic girls, all in their hbliday garb, 
clustering in different situations, about the ivy-mantled pi>ecipices, 
in myte and fixed attention, catching with eager ears the inspiring 
words of their eloquent minister. He was standing on a single 
crag, considerably raised above the multitude; and as he delivered 
his sermon, he leaned on a railing, erected for the purpose, firm 
enough to support his energetic action. He was about the middle 
age, strong and healthy in appearance ; his countenance was ani- 
mated and expressive of great shrewdness, though it did not betray 
much refinement of mind, nor was remarkable for manly beauty : 
but earnestness and sincerity were its characteristics. I should say 
he was, in rank of life, rather above the generality of his hearers : 
though there were some respectable grey-headed elders there, 
who if they were not his equals, might have been, by a little only, 
his superiors: but the constant exercise of his talents, and the study 
necessary for his occupation, had given a decision to his manner, 
which was beyond their simplicity. Yet he was by no means 
wanting in that : there were every now and then bursts of nature; 
and revealings of the inward spirit, which betrayed unequivocal 
signs of native genius, in no ordinary degree, and at which no art 
could ever arrive. 

He preached on the mission of John. If there was one subject 
more appropriate than another to the scene before him, it was 
this very one. Here was the Jordan of' the Baptist ; and here 
was the wilderness of the Eremite; his locusts, and his wild honey. 
Nothing could be in more perfect harmony. Then how his fervid 
eloquence rose, as he advanced, into a flame, carrying him beyond 
himself, with peculiar enthusiasm, while his audience seemed to thrill 
with awakened emotion. Indeed, I never witnessed such rapt 
attention : they devoured his words, and hung breathlessly ex- 
pecting the finest language from his lips. His passionate appeals 
were ever varied: he emDracedmany topics, and illustrated* them 
with most beautiful scriptural allusions. I cannot forget how he 
suddenly brought out that exquisite figure of the Psahnist, after 
having exhorted his hearers to place their whole trust in their 
Maker. " The hills stand about Jerusalem : even so standeth 
the Lord round about his people.'^ I could not but turn to look 
upon those very hills, by which we were all environed, and the 
sentiment, which they had just called forth, added to the ap- 
pearapce of perfect security. The discourse was more an exhor- 
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IM&Ki tban • leotine, wS\A ud ccmciliatovy imther tban nccqsbg. 
The miiiist0r wm none of that amdiemttti^in^, terrifyiog kind of 
dsclaimars, who have been known to make this earth, even, a hell 
|9 0elf-tortiiring spirits, fill in the utter wretchedness of despaij: 
thajr have miseraolj sought their own destruction. His ^laimer 
was that of a winnmg soothing instnietor, who pre&rred usii^ 
pemiasioa apd consolation to driving weak minds into lyiadiiess : 
jetp if it was jtiequired, be had that languege on \m tongue, wbidi 
eottld render the tefrors of rdigion sumdentlv awful. 

i remained to linear and see iJl : for hesioes the singularity of | 

the et|!t»im8tai3ce and the situation, which were of th^mselv^s 
dfi^ly interesting, it would not have been well to walk away, after 
having onoe ec^ine among thepn. I might not altoget^ier have 
awnn^ed id the doetrine, which, I remember, advanced farther 
^Mn I felt inclined to trust myself: but th^e ws^ in all a deep 
ix>nfinned pe^^asion of the right, a religious devotional feeling 
throuffbout^ which hailow^ their pocecdings. I woiiild h^ ^^^ 
lliherfl^ most ahari(#ble in my noiUons, as touching this matter; 
Md, in my hesrt, I believe that, among Christians, wh^e there is 
no wilfid perversion, but a steady, ^rm, oonscientious conviction 
ts the gipund of dii^sr^enee, the same considerati^xi and reflect is 
4iie, as to any more ^n^ral <»r approved opinicm : tor with the 
hesfl; and oonacience, ;it is devotion, it is religion^ If any one is 
ftartfed at what I ^ve said, I think he would not be smppis^d 
tiad he hmi with i»e, on that day, under the rod^s ^ Berah. 

I am no seceder. I see no reason foe s^araticm ; th^ is^ as fyf 
as my own feelings are concerned, for I would not he suspepted of 
wifdmag U> bias die opinions of others : but I think that the 
MEJste^oe fof it in some d^ee (perhajis it is a cause of regret thfljt 
It 10 ao prevele^t) has a ver^ benefidal t^dency in making the 
Hifiiabers of CHir own estabkshment more watchful and alert ifi 
char sacs^ isause ; m(^:)eover, I must express my disajpprohation 
of the pnuctiee, which some pec^le adopt, of renderiq^ it a mstter 
lof mci^e taste, not one <^ conscience ; end testifyii^ thevr diadaJn at 
Ae idea of piPaying in /a eoiiv^iticle whien they ow worship i^ 
« cathadral. 

The chaffin is too greats the gulf between ^s is too deep : 
amvy nerve 4)tf>u]d be strained, now that it is beyond hope that 
ihe pertias willever reunite, to e^cell in good deads. It is become 
a race; and the fbrooiost will have the greatest opportunities of 
saining pvoselytes, ai}d exalting their c^inions to respect umoTOg 
Biankind. 

Such was the train of thought, whidi I pursued at the breaking 
up of this rustic tongregation. I was debghted at the harmony 
which pi^evailad among thepii, as thev sat down to their sim}^ 
repeats in difiereiuk pwrts §i the meadow, md ^^yed with sH 



the misuiipeetUiff )i«artb^ cxf unioQ aad &Uoiv«M|> svjg^ eop? 
V^r^ «Dd haniui^, ccmimunkatkm. Tbiey )»a4 ue^ ltd £»N|]^ 
b^d4^ the waters of com&rt, iuad fed in griii^ pa«tureiES mi on 
<b«tf swjb desfp^pded tbeinduei»0e of bply ^mi^taMd faoftvi^ 
BQfiditAdbii. 

EAEI.Y RECOLLECTION*. 

Mb^ Edgeworth says, in his Mi^qa^s, that he dietiilM^ r^PQli^Oto 
jbraefiai:;tioQs which occurred wheu be ^ob <^y $iev^ y^mf ^ $ 1^ 
f|u?t whix^ he poeations with due «oleiB2)ity3 bpii^i^> 43 ^ taUs 
pa, he had found persons who had doubtad ih^ poMl^y pf th^ 
memory reaching oack to so early an age. Toi^ae peg^ nujusl 
h^ve bad a great talent for scepticism. I Joofir ¥^ &w wb9 ^ 

r>X recoil^ from a much earber b^ ihm thpit ; £9r ^qr PP^ fHurt 
jgh^ujid esteem it a severe misfortune to bavi^ the biis$i^ pf th^ 
four years of li£e, from three to seveo, erased &o|i» i»y nm^* 

The simple existence of li diild js poetry. There weise giapts 
k) thpsje davs. Every thii^ was vast, powerful, aad inipoeing, 
wh,er€^ it nas now dwindj^ into insigaifieance, ajt le^st i9 effect. 
Kelatiye majjnitude is every things #Mid whether tb^ p1^$»^ •Qound 
^b^ icbild shrink down to meet hmi, or he g^w to «a|id^ ^leBi, 
in a wetter of perfect indifference. The vivi^n^s qi niy mAj 
recollections gives my native t^wn quite a LiUip^iw a^MMwanoe to 
j^e whenever I vjiapt it. Tha-e is a garden w^iX over mkXfAi \ caqi 
now lean at ease^ which, in my childhood, seemed an iispassable 
barrier, shutting out aether world. I h^ used to bear p^WHis 
talking and singing on the other side, and eiwloyed mj^M im 
speculating on the phaiom^oa which nature «iignt achibit im that 
unexplored region. I do n^t wooder at the andent wishes oi 
children to be men and women — we forcet jlJ3^ every tbMlg is 
Q^imlated 1^ our owq standard. How <mm h^B^^ I grazed ynih 
spader on the awful stature of my £9tl>er, ^ he stretehipd forth 
bji$ aim to reach down my hat from a n«i), as ioap^^s^ible to 
my epLertioDs as the summit of Mont Blanc. 

3vt the great subject of childish wonder is the weahli they see 
fpr^ around them. What has adult life to give compaised wkh 
^ ^stpDJishmest and delight the chUd receives the first time it 
goes to a Goimtry fair ? — Well do I remember that great epoch 1 
The fair lasted two days. I was not taken on the first day, but I re- 
member standing on the window-seat c^ my fath^^s dining-room, 
watching the people pass to and fro, and bsteojng to the diiStant 
inunw^ ^^ the immense concourse. The s^ipoE^ day was the 
jf;^dren''s fur^ the first b^bg mj^y ed (sadly inis-«pent I thought) 
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in bujring oad selling cattle. When our time arrived we set out 
under a strong escort of relatives and servants. As we approached 
I saw so many children coming away with rattles, penny trum« 
pets, whistles, and drums, that I be^an to be seriously alarmed lest 
these treasures should be exhausted before we arrived, and kept 
my mon^ warm in my hand, ready to tender it at a moment^s 
notice. But how shall I describe the glories of the scene truly ? 
Our language, alas ! is too poor in superlatives to justify the 
attempt. The splendour of tne toy booths, the savoury Elysium 
of the pastry cook^s shop, the music of the spheres by mortals 
called a barrel organ, the incomparably witty Punch, the astound- 
ing pictures of the wild beasts, the hollowing and the rolling 
backwards and forwards of the mob : these appeals to the senses 
and the imagination, produced an intoxication of mind exquisitely 
delightful, but whidi I am persuaded is often mistakoi by grown 
persons for stupid wonder, or mere apathy. Then came the 
weighty matters of business-— I had a lurking fear that when I 
came to the push the owners of the shining treasures which I saw 
arotmd me would not part with them for a few miserable pieces of 
dark brown metal ; but the cruel dilemma in which the necessity 
of choice placed me was the great drawback to my happiness. 1 
had but threepence to spend— but three pence do I say — ^when I 
set out from home I thought myself wealthy, and though on 
comparing my means with my wants, I found my fortune more 
humble than 1 at first imagined, yet, like parson Adams, when he 
produced his half guinea, 1 felt that I could not fairly be re- 
proached with poverty — ^moreover, I had a sort of indistinct hope 
that more might be aone with my money than at first sight ap- 
peared feasible : I found that I might have this, or that, or the 
other for my three pence, and it did not appear to me beyond the 
probable reach of my nurse^s ingenuity to nnd some expedi^it by 
which the conjunction disjunctive might be got rid oi, and the 
copula fairly introduced. 

The undefined, says Burke, is a great source of the sublime. 
If he is right, and I have no doubt he is, it is very easy to see that 
childhood must be the state in which the feeling of sublimity must 
be most frequently enjoyed. I remember the terror which I had 
used to feel on being carried by the house of a man, who I was 
told was very wicked; what his offences were I have forgotten, if 
ever I knew, but the proximate cause of my fear was curiouis 
enough — his windows were glazed with very coarse glass, which 
reflected objects in revolving circles as they passed ; this eflect I 
imagined was caused, in some way or other, oy the enemy, and sig- 
nified his approach. I am not so sure of the superior happiness 
of childhocid over adult age, as it is the fashion to assume. I 
remember suffering very acutely both in body and mind* We 
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are. accgiutmed, by habit, to the restraints of artificial life— -biit in 
chjldbopd, when the habits are unformed and the sensations acute, 
there is much to be endured from them. I was a laag time;;^ for 
instance, in learning to bear worsted stockings ; I had, indeed, an 
immense number of antipathies which did not always meetVwith 
due respect. It is impossible to calculate the sufferings which is 
inflicted on children by disregarding what we are plei^ed to call 
their, whims. I can never forget the horror I felt at the simple 
operation of having my finger nails cut ; it set my teeth an edge— 
wny I do not know, but I cannot mistake the fact. On the other 
hand, this acuteness of sensation was often a source of great 
enjoyment. It is impossible to describe the ravishing delight I 
felt from the odour of a flower garden. I well remember that every 
hou^e with which I was acquainted had its own peculiar smell — 1 
ought, however, to observe, that I have reason to think my sense 
of smelling is more acute than is usually possessed, a faculty whidi, 
as my lot is cast in London, I could be well content should be in 
somewhat less vigour. 

I perfectly recollect sufiering under that state of the eye so 
powOTully described by the Opium-Eater. The moment my nurse 
left me in the dark, after puttmg me to bed, scenes passed before 
my eyes as vivid and perfect as uie diorama. In very early child** 
hood this was a source of great terror. I well remember onoe 
when I was about three years of age, entering into an agreement 
with my aunt, that in consideration of one table-spo(»i fulTof sweet 
syrup nrst had and received, I would undertake to be quiet and 
peaceable for the term of the whole night then next ensuing. I 
swallowed my sjrrup and lay down fuUy determined, to perform 
my share of the contract like an honest man ; but no sacmer was 
the candle gone than I was transported bed and all into an empty 
church, where I saw pews, pulpit, and organ, with as mucn 
reality as a minute before I had contemplated the precious bottle 
and the silver spoon. I roared — the scene vanished, and then fears 
of another kind possessed me ; I trembled to hear the reproaches 
of my betrayed aunt-*-my oHisdence smote me, and I lay equally 
balanced between the opposing fears of the church and my aunt, 
until the gleam through the key-hole of her approaching light 
dispelled my visionary terrors, but wofuUy increased my dread 
of meeting the frowns of my human antagonist. By degrees my 
alarm at these visions wore away, but the sights themselves lasted 
for many years, until I was nearly grown up. I remember that 
any thing which in the course of the day strongly excited my 
imagination, influenced these nightly appearances. At six years 
of age I read the Pilgrim's Progress ; my edition had a print 
representing Giant Despair pursuing Christian and Hopeful in 
thar escape from Douotin^ Castle. That print haunted me 
pruelly. — The artist had pfaced the Giant fnghtfully near the 
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fugitives, who vmte running away at a vary sleepy pace. My 
fears lest the grisly wretdi should stretch out his \mA^ to seise tibe 
poor &Ilo^9ai]U)unted som^mes almost to ^ony. 

My Mteraiy ple^ufOiBS fa^an eariy. Mrs. BioriMMaid's ^f HyBas 
for chiiiihen^^ was the fir^ book I called my own: my sdmknistress 
told me a copy was coming for me by the waggon, from ]LonddB, 
idiem I had not the remotest doubt the T^ide had been d«s- 
patched for the especial purpose ol bringing dowm my hodiL, On 
the day the waggon was expected to return I took my statieii on 
die Window ^seat and waited lor its advent with ail the patience I 
isouid muster; at length it came, and to my dismay actually passecl 
my &ther^s iuMise, without stopping to ddiYer my bock-^^in^ I 
mem learnt, fix* ithe first time, the mdiancholy fact that the waggon 
weukl go to the icanierX <hat a package would thm be seat to the 
bookse&er''s, Ihatit would then have to be unpacked and my book to 
be sent to my sdyxd-mistress, and worse and worse, thatH^ etamity 
of anodier night must be grappled with before I could set eyes oloi 
the object of so many anxious wishes. At length, howevw, the 
morrow came. I went at an early hour to demand my book ; but, 
alas, in the mean time, >^ a young lady^ had requested to have $, 
eopj, and my dame knew I would readily give up my x^laim to ^^ a 
young lady. I gave up my daim, of course, because { was 
i^bliged to It, but I should have given it up to the dog with equal 
mSdsbctifm. If it were not refining too much i dbouid be very 
fltrsnoly inclined to attribute the want of gallantry wl^iich my 
friends ^ iustly cfaar^ upon me, to my havmg, at six yeaif ai^ 
a hal^old, JbeenioEeed to give up anew book to a ^^ young kdy.'^ 
At length, iiawenrer, I dbtained a copy-^how perfecthr do I lecol- 
ifict liiat i»ook-^^hat a beautiful marble cov^er did it boa8t<>-^what 
ft d^slightful odour did it exhale, i have not seen it fcit £ve unA 
twenty years, but I recollect p^ectly weU the minutest particulare 
connected wi^ it : for instaisce, I remember that the hymn ^^ Behold 
die Shef}ba:d^^ began almost at the bottomof the ri^t-hand pa^. 
i i«fenred afl the descriptions I found in my book to policiilBr 
soKies with which I was funiliar^^I cou^d poitttxMit now ihe rudug 
groymd which I am^mriated to the use of the i^e^ bleating 
aaiong the hills, and I know the timber yard in whidi ^"^ thehor^ 
saw of the csai&ssnter''' was to be heard. 

I ought to oeg pardon for these minute and triflii^ details, 
umnt^esting, perhaps, to all but myself. I have only one atone- 
ment to oWer. If each of my readers will take the trouble to note 
down his early recollections, at the same length, I will undertake 
to read them and thank him for the opportunity''^. M D H 

* We object, in toto, to tlus publication being the Vjehicle of Mr. Heavisi^e'8 
edification p — BwToa, 
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JUDAS MACCABEUS, 

A FRAQMBNTi IN IMITATION OF MILTOH. 



The MWiot yomh, MIrhd ty the will WS*4 tt^ 

Of IsiftellS 6bd, tbe chosen tribes rele&6^d 

From p^s^fitiob, Ignominjr, Imd shaiiid. 

Winning his "^ay through toils, till he o'erthreW 

Syria's proUfl monah^h, front hi3 hands ]^eeAii*& 

The city of God, to Sion'S Mount restor'4. 

Her glory, and rekindled Israel's sun, 

iSihg) faeav'fily Muse ! who ne'er to fabled ft^l 

Of God 6t God-bom h^ro knilitant 

iHdst pajr Tlaiu homage ; but before the ttil^M 

Of the Omnipoteht) for ever join'd 

With angels and the spirits of the blest, 

Tun'st the foil hymn : O guide my watoa-rinj; spirit. 

My lowly fiirtey raise, and be my mind 

From darkness light, that equal I may sing 

Theme not ignoble,— o'er his leagued ibel^, 

Judas iii triumph riding, type of Him 

Who through this vale of mortal misery ^ 

Traveled with f(^t divine, and to his heavM 

RetumM, tittdlriouls o'er the thrones of heU. 

It was the hour of eve, and the slant sun 
Sinking, resigned the air to Sleep, who shed 
Dews from his car oblivious, and all lands 
With quiet'moistenM ; all save one, where quiet 
Was none, taor hope, nor itoterthission sweet 
Of evil ; thf Ottgh Israets bctfrids havy)c ami death 
Still iraged dimensionless : the altar of God 
Fall*n, and the sanctuary With rites profah'd 
Idolatrous, their happy fields laid waste. 
Empty and void their streets, their virgin^ dragged 
To shame, their youths by torture slain, or sav'd 
%r itttsery and bondage. Therefbte prjty«ihs» 
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ArrirM, Ac cryskl gdfed, self-6p^ning gftf«! 

Easy desoefit aidtrn the range adjoined 

Of ample g^ldeti stairs, into the tf^Bt 

Subjec^^ vnit^fs^ : h^ontbete^ 

Of cmtliiogi Hmv'iI) poising for dowiiWUrd flight 

His plnkni, stobd, the<i ispretid, bfid ffio^* Ite f^d 

Descending, while all gaz'd around, Irith 6p^ 

By man immeasurable, tow'rd this earth, 

Scarce visible in distance, though to eye 

Of angd prime, so many and far betweeil 

Worlds interjected lay, he steers his fliglit. 

As whe& fh)m soAie far-potent land a ship 

Swtft tatiiig fltwls the midmost brine^ des^iddti^l 

On weightfest errand Vb sc^e foreign AhoK, 

Island, cv cA0a% or hostile port. 

To subju^ted realms some mandate higb 

Bewifig^ or what in senate full free staled 

To adverse stutes determine, peace of war: 

Thus, but on higher quest, and with no track 

Prest on th' etheriftl softness, flew the pow't* 

Commissioned ; and at length with slacken'd wing 

On earth alightfaig, his appointed goal, 

Paus'd, as frMn mpid flight, awhile, then spreisd 

RefreshM hin {dumes, and to the well-known rfealm 

Of Jndah tleer'd hits flight. Deep midnight yet 

Slept on the earth, so swift had been through ISpace 

His passage, and the moon with placid light 

Bath'd Modin's village cots, when on the roof 

Of dki Mattathias lighting, with quick glance 

Inward directed (eye of angel prime 

InterposMoti checks not,) he beheld, 

Ev'n as foretold, the sons arouhd their sire 

Each on his couch composed. They, when they rose 

From that sad converse* nought resolt'd, the meal 

Of %t'Mlg sharM, and the dtte rites perfo(nn*d, 

Their inward souls by adoration calm'd. 

Now in fMlbmifliftst tteep (sleep com^ prolbuad 
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After sad thought) lay stretched ; amidst them lay 
Their sire, he too asleep, though uot, like them, 
Calm, hut with troubled fancies ?ext, esJial'd 
From daily thoughts : of wars and conquer'd fieldis 
His dreams were, aud of God's high law restored, 
And vengeance for his violated fane 
Exacted of the impious foe, who seem'd 
Flying, while his flight with purple dropt the plain. 
Him on such thoughts intent when Michael 
Dtscem'd, with speed intuitive^ his plan 
He form'd, and with exerted pow*r (such pow'r 
Hath Heaven to its ministers of good 
Committed,) chang'd the current of his thoughts, 
Into new channels turn'd. [jSnch passion then 
Arose, as when sweet music heard afar 
Recalls past pleasant thoughts ; or when the form 
Of whom we early lov'd, and lov'd in vain, 
Comes after day-light travail, to our sleep *.] 

* The concluding lines bear marks of interpolation. 



SONNET. 
SCOTCH QUADRILLES. 



PaaisH the Coxcomh who united iiriit 
To these vain whimsies, hatched beyond the Beaft> ' 
Old Caledonia's touching ^nelodies ! 
Wedding the foUies of that land accurst 
To strains whose high or soothing fancies nurst 
Heroic spirits, or had power to ease 
The poor man's heart with blest remembrances 
Of rapture, when his griefs were at the worst* 
Oh ye sweet notes, ye were not framed to lead 
The measured steps of Fashion ; ye should tell* 
Of highland glen, wild rock, and pastoral dell,. 
And scenes like those of wliidi the world doth icad) 
In that bright page which many a wondrous dfeed 
Of Scottish story hath embalmed so well. 
Vol, III. Part T. N 
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Theee i^ a Mystehy about this, the Fifth Number of our in- 
valuable Work, which must invest it with an immense interest 
(if any interest were wanting to mark those aeras ih literature 
which are created by out p^bdical appearance)— ^«ti interest which 
has excited the reading world to a greater extent than any cir- 
cumstance whatever since the suppression of the celebrated 
" Book.'' 

We' cannot, at this nioment, presume to solve this mystery ; 
but we may veriture to affirm, that the circumstances which have 
delayed the pubhcation of this Number, will have conferred upon 
manKind the benefit of reading the narrative we are about to 
write, of one of the most singularly agreeable and important 
meetings that has ever been held in this age of public dinners, 
with the exception of the annivei'saries of the Litet*aty Fund, and 
of the wbrsHipful (Society of the Licensed Victuallers. . 

There are none living but those enlightened few» who possess 
not only the sold of an Editor, but his thews and sinews, — ^his 
powers of enduring both exhaustion and repletion — ^his capacity 
to struggle against a foul proof and a fair invitation — ^his abiuty to 
grapple with a burning thought and a cool tankard — ^there are 
none but these who Can understand the joy bf reading the last 
revise of a work so elaborate and so varied as the Quarterly 
Magazine. We must, however, in justice to our worthy contri- 
butors, state that our labours are very much lightened by the ex- 
cellence of their calligraphy. With one exception, that shall be 
nameless, each writer 

<' A fair hand 
Fit for a secretary.'* 

We know that there is a ridiculous opinion afloat in the world, 
that all men of genius are execrable scribblers. This is just as 
absurd a notion as that all men of genius are of irregqlar habits. 
For the refutaticm of the one theory we have only to look at the 
types of Burke and Pors<»i, and of the other at the lives of Mil- 
tcm and Covrper — ^but this is supererogation. JFe never find it 
necessary to enforce any position illustrative of the characteristics 
of genius, other than by a reference to our own beloved associates. 
Who can write aic learer hand, — as clear as Pica itself, — ^than 
Mr. Vyvyan Joyeuse, Mr. Edward HaseUbcit, or Mr. Hamilton 
Murray ? Who can be more exemplary in their lives and con- 
versation, and hold thenflfselves more unspotted from the world, 
than Mr. Gerard Montgomery or Mr. Martin Danvers Heaviside? 
We are so satisfied of the xact that clever Him write legible 
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hands, that if a stray contribution arrive— (thanks to our inflex- 
ibility the quantity of this ballast amazingly diminishes,) and the 
superscription should not be so plain that it might have been de- 
cyphered by a postman in Cornwall, before the invention <rf 
National schools, we return it to the unhappy writer forthwith, 
though he may have learnt his running hand under Mr. Carstairs. 
In this matter we (juite agree with Cobbett, who very properly 
coasted how much time he had saved through life by burning all 
letters that he found the sliffhtest difliculty m reading. We nate 
the fops who practice \\x&xfree hands on gilt wire-wove ; we di^ 
miss them witn a very brie^ audience, in spite of their embossed 
and scented name-cards. Wretched wights ! 

** Think not your verses isterling^. 
Though with a ruby pen you scrawl.'' 

This is digressive. 

We were saying that no combination of mind and matter but 
that whidi makes the soul and body of a real Editor, (we do 
not mean the Editor of such a kickshaw as " The European 
Review, or Mind, and its productions in Britiain, France, Italy, 
Germany, 8^cP'*) but a real spick and span Editor of the new 
school, (not a scissors-aiid-paste fellow of the old leaven) — ^we 
were saying, that none but such a true brother can imagine 
the almost extra-mundane bliss of reading the last revise. It is 
possible to conceive of the joy of Baron Trenck, when he breathed 
the free air, after twenty years vegetation in the donjon-keep of 
Mag:deburgh ; or of a toad when he escapes to light, after being 
enclosed in a chalk-pit since the deluge— -l)ut it is not possible to 
cbhceive the elasticity, the light-heartedness, the bounding gaiety 
which we feel, when, for a month at least, our mountain of care is 
once fairly shoved ofll It is the awful responsibility of our station 
which weighs us down. That is the night-mare which even the 
morning freshness and the noon-tide glare caimot dissipate : but 
let us once fairly cast off our load, and not even the Chancellor, 
when he exchanges his robe and seals for his shooting-jacket and 
diot-belt, and bags his ten brace instead of " taking home the 
papers,^' can leap hedges, or swim rivers, or get sixty notches, or 
dnnk half pints of Champaign, or do any thing, in short, rfiat 
shews the exuberance of youth and lustihood, half so ardently as 
ourselves. In such a mood it is a matter of indifference to us 
whether we shoot London Bridge, or our Aunt Bridget^s monkey^ 
or ascend with Mr. Graham into a cloud when the thermometer 
^tands ten degrees below zero, or with Mr. Joyeuse into the 
" bi^htest heaven of invention,'^ when the marines stand ten 
bottles above prudence. In such a mood (alas it only comes once 
a quarter) ^^ the world is all before us where to choose,'' an3 
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whether we scamper down to Yately in a dog cart, .to se^ Cannoii 
thrash the cockney, or run off in the Leith packet to paas a few 
days with the author of Waverley, is a matter that admits of no 
hesitation. The first pleasure that asks us wins u&— we then 

C'eld even to what would be pain ar ordinary moments ; we verily 
iheve that at such a climax of content, we could put oiurselves 
upon the top of the Salisbury coach, and spend four-and-twenty- 
hours of brandy-and-water and Havannahs, with Hazlitt, at 
Winterslow-hut. 

" Oh que j'aime (nous aimons) rinutile,"" have we often ex- 
claimed when these hours of ** far between'' joys have arrived. 
But, on the 10th of July last, when this blissful consummation was 
perfected, we had an object, and a glorious one. We had our 
Anniveesaey to keep. We had to celebrate the completion of 
our ^r^^ year. Alas ! the Quarterly Review has lived to fifteen, 
and the Edinburgh to twenty — ^to say nothing of the senility of the 
British Critic, and the dotage of the Old Monthly Magazine-^^ 



and shall we too go on to a grave and respectable forgetfulness of 
our spirit and freshness !— Forbid it alt ye good divinities that 
preside over happy memories and joyful hopes. 

'< Here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 
When the fresh hmoA grows lively, and retumg 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season!'* 

Be jQ here^ even though we should fill the editorial dhair as 
long as Mr. Deputy NicnoUs ! 

But we had to celebrate the completion of our first year— and 
we went to that celebration with the proud consciousness of having 
seen the completion of our fifth number. We had all laid our 
plans wisely. We were to meet at Eton ; there was that best of 
attractions, Mr. Garraway's claret— ^md that next best, the 
cherishing of old local attachments. Besides, the Etonians were 
to play a match with the Kingsmen, and Sir Thomas Nesbit was 
to DC umpire, and Miss ******** 's fair eyes were to rain 
influence. There could not have been a more fortunate concate- 
nation of circumstances. 

We were too eager and too happy to linger a moment in this 
hot and smoky metropolis. The town was getting thin, and we 
were got tired. The circles, those that were left, had nothing to 
talk of but the expected volume of Byrorfs Correspondence, and 
our publisher had bored, us with that sul^ect tin we were ex- 
hausted ; — ^not to mention the two sheets and a quarter of Review 
that we ourselves had written, to appear simultaneously with that 
far-famed volume. The theatres were hot and the porter was 
heavy ; and we had gone three nights to the Blue Posts without 
meeting any better pufier than two half-pay Comets and a 
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Cheesemonger from the East There was positively no man 
of genius left about town but ourselves, Odoherty, Theodore 
Rook, Mr. Place, and the Opium-Eater— and we should have 
enjoyed the latter better in the Lakes. So we rose with the 
mSk-man's first call, (we have forgotten the call of the lark and 
the linnet,) and, without waiting for our worthy Knight, and our 
equally-worthy knave Mr. Paterson Aymer, the learned sub-^tor 
of this miscellany, we ascended the box of the Royal Windsor, by 
the side of Mr. John Bowes, a gentleman well known in the 
atmosphere of Classical Literature. 

It gives us pain that either from want of attention or want of 
sleep, we are unable to repeat more than two jokes upon the 
road, which fell from the laughter-moving lips of oiu- vivacious 
coachman. These j<Jces, we have heard, are not quite new be- 
tween Hyde-Park cam&c and the twentieth mile-stone ; but they 
are not unfavoiurable specimens of Mr. Bowes^ humour. 

"• Pray coachman, said a smart gentleman, after sundry 
lummous observations upon the unpleasantness of Brentford, the 
uncertainty of the weather, and the dearth of news — a gentleman 
who had evidently set out upon a loumey of extensive Inquiry 
and observation, but whose starched collar and tight cravat were 

perilous enemies to the freedom of either f^ Pray coachman, 

what is that-ere machine in that-ere ^den, which looks like one 
scaffold-pole set a-top of another, m a T fashion.**^ (It was a 
simple contrivance for drawing water.) " That Sir,'' said Mr. 
Bowes, ^^ is a machine for £*awing carrots in dry weather.'' 
*< Very curious indeed — the mechanical arts have reached a 
great excellence in this country." The other joke of Mr. Bowes 
was in changing hcnrses at the Rose and Crown, Hounslow. A 
young lady popped her head out ci a baker's shop window, and 
exclaimed, ^^ Bless my heart, how warm you must be upon the 
box, obachinan.'' <^ Not so warm as in your oven, Miss Boll-y 
Poll-y*" cried Mr. Bowes, with ^reat gravity*." 

Benold us landed at the Christopher. Mr. Garraway salutes 
us with his well-known bow of civility and independence ; and 
we really felt a cordial pleasure in shaking this pillar of Eton by 
the hand, as there came over us such visions of nis Boyal Punch 
and Bishop, that tarried us back to the well-head of our ortho- 
doxy, both in church and state. Old Grey-Pate ! thou look'st 
hale and thriving, and well dost thou deserve thy prosperity ;— 
for an honester host never breathed the corrupting air of a public 

* It grieves us much to say, for the credit of Mr. Bowel* origfinality, or 
what is of more importance for that of the aimable Migs Letitia-Matiida 
Hawkins, that we have just seen the same interesting' anec^vte told of a wine- 
merchant and a baker*s daughter, in that most valuable vobime of ** Memoirs, 
Facts, Anecdote$ and Opinions,'" just published by this very original lady. 
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school. He never imposes \xpon juvenile palates— there is ?io 

Bme in his sack. - tt • • j 

Behold us landed at the Christopher, ?nd Haselfoot, Heaviside, 
and half a dozen aspiring sixth-forms waiting for us at an Eton 
breakfast. An Eton Breakfast ! But such delights are not for 

unholy eyes. . 

Our moderate repast, coming upon the tail of our hot journey, 
left us a little weary. We beg distinctly to state that our weari- 
ness was not in the least connected with the slightest symptom 
of indigestion ;— for any ill-eflpects that might have arisen from 
five epsodical kidneys were abundantly counteracted by three 

f lasses of Cura9oa. But we were too weary, rather too hanpy, 
>r exertion ;— and Haselfoot, therefore, with that tact for whi<* 
he is so distinguished, embraced a favourable opportunity of 
reading to us an article which he had been unable to complete for 
No. V, but which he wished to hand in towards the ah-eady 
abundant stock of No. VI : 



Shelley's posthumous poems. 

Amidst the crowd of feeble and tawdry writers with which we 
are surrounded, tantalizing us with a mere shew of power, and 
rendering their native baldness more disgusting by tne exagge- 
rations and distortions with which they attempt to hide it, it is 
refreshing to meet with a work upon which the genuine mark of 
intellectual greatness is stamped. Here are no misgivings, ijo 
chilling doubts, no reasoning with ourselves as to the grounds of 
our temporary admiration ; no comparison of canons, no reference 
to critenons of beauty. We feel ourselves raised above criticism, 
to that of which criticism is only the shadow ; we perceive that it 
is from sources like these that ner rules, even where true, are 
exclusively derived, — servants that know not their master's will, — 
and we feel that we have no need of them, when all that they 
could teach us presents itself to us by intuition. It is a reviviM 
feeling — a sense of deliverance and of exaltation ; we are eman- 
cipated from the minute and narrowing restraints to which an 
habitual intercourse with petty prejudices almost insensibly sub- 
jects us; we breathe freely in the open air of enlarged thought; 
and we deem ourselves ennobled by our relation to a superior 
mind, and by the sense of our own capabilities which its grand 
conceptions awaken in us. 

Such were the feelings — mixed, it is true, and alternating with 
feelings of a different kind— with which we perused the posthumous 
poems of Percy Shelley. We are aware that this expression of our 
sentiments will probably astonish some, and scandalize others, 



.We blow tb^t public ppinion (tljat opimon tq lyhich ey wr pn^ if 
flow required to surrender the independent siiggestions qtjds owi^ 
)*eason and conscience, on pain of ridicule and oblpquy) haf 
doomed the name of Shelley to unmixed reprobation. We ^re ^ 
revie^-and-newspaper-ridden people; and while we conteii^ ^W 
imorously for the right of thinking for ourselves, ^e yet guide our- 
selves unconsciously by the opinion of censors wnom we knomr 
to be partial and incompetent. Shelley was s^ leveller in politic^— 7 
this all loiew; and they had been told that Shelley was ai^ 
Atheist, that he was a man of flagitious character^ an4 tJiat h^ 
poems are nothing more than a heap of bombast and ypirpiage, ^ 
immorality and blasphemy. They believe implicitly yhat t^pj 
pr^ tauglit, £|.nd he who woul4 disturb tljefi^edper^uasiopruJUp 
^on^e danger of being himself involved in the objpquy whipb H^ 
wpuld remove from another. We may be excijsed from cer^ii)Qi]fy 
id contradicting the decisions of an authority of which wp dp i^ 
acknowledge the legitimacy. Let it not be supposed that we ^e 
stapding forth as the panegyrists of Shelley, when we §tate biir 
belief that the outcry against him originated in pthjer causes tl^p 
his personal delinquency, whether literary or moral. It w^s nqt 
inerely that he erred, but that his eiTors (so far as 0iey were sif p^ 
were uppopular, and that he was incapable of cpnci^aliog them* 
Could he nave truckled to the time,— < could he have r^raini^ 
from violating the majesty of custom, — could he hav^ aypidai 
collision with established interests,— could he have cqndescpn^f^, 
as many others have done, to mask his peculiar ppinif^s under a 
iiecent guise of conformity, he might have remained upid|stifrt^. 
!pesides this, the extravagant lengths to which he carried nls 
system afforded more than ordinary facilities for attack; his 
poetical errors, being errors of excess and liot pf effect, 
^ere' peculiarly obnoxious to that kind of ridicylp |p ^IH!^ 
modern criticism delights to indulge ; and, to crown all, he ifas 
the friend of Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt. Hence the critics of one 
party assailed }Am without mercy ; and as the yijidication of his 
fame was not calculated to serve any temporary purppsp, t^e 
critics of the other partj forbore to dpfena hin]! BlackwG)c4^s 
Magazine first praised him, then abused hipa, an4 i^'^^ prai^sd 
Ijim again. Their laudatory critiques were acute, vigorops, ^d 
written ydth a true feeling of the excellence which thfy exf^Jed ; 
their attack was mere vapid banter^ betraying its msmceritx ty 
Its laborious feebleness. The author of tne article on t|ie Revolt 
of islam in the Quarterly was, undoubtedly, a writer qf a 
different cast from the reviewer of Keats : we bdi^ve him to h^ye 
been a conscientious, and even a benevolent man, whose simplicity 
of mind had been impaired, as well as his natural perception of 
beauty deadened, by the habit of reviewing. Hence thd scanty 
measure of cold praise doled out to a work of extraordinary beauty 
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ImA still more extraordinary promise, a work saturated and 
gk)Wfaig aU over with poetry beyond example since the days of 
Cmnus; hence the harsh and captious tone of » the review, so 
discordant' with the subject; and hence the disproportionate space 
allotted to the confutation of his errors. His attacks on the 
writer'*s character are not to be confounded with the wanton per- 
sonalities so common of late among periodicid writers; they weife 
made deliberately and on principle, under the idea (an erroneous 
one, as it appears to us) that Shelley's situation asj^niulgator of 
a new mor£U theory placed him without the pale of that courtesy 
which protects private character from public discussion. In the 
remarks of the second reviewer on Prometheus Unbound, there is 
some justice, as far as relates to the mysticism of the design, and 
the intricacy of the style ; but when the reviewer asserts that 
Shelley has never written good poetiy, he only proves his own 
insensibility to whatever is poetical. But we must not linger on 
tins unpleasing subject. 

Even if our respect for truth did not prevent us from insulting 
its dignity by a shew of deference to such assaOants, it would 
avail Bttle to set the public opinion right on a particular subject, 
unless we could at the same time eradicate the servile principle 
whidi is the endless source of errors on all subjects. Our only 
aim in these remarks is to impress on the reader the self-evident 
truth, that the intellectual as well as the moral character of 
Shelley'^s writings is to be judged of from the writings them- 
selves. With respect then tp his poetry, the question admits of 
a very easy decision. We might appeal to the whole series of 
his writings, from Alastor to Adonais ; but we shall content our- 
selves with referring to a few passages. If the vision of Alastor 
in the first mentioned poem, his voyage, and death,— if the exqui- 
site dedication to the Itevolt of Islam, the storm with whidi the 
poem opens, the allegorical combat which fcdlows, and the ap- 
pearance of the mysterious Lady on the sea-shore, Laon'^s history 
of his early years in the second book, and the dieam with which 
the third opens, — ^if the iGschylean opening of the Prometheus, 
and the choral songs at p. 7^ and 94, (the latter of which ^the 
reviewer has selected, with his usual felicity, as a specimen of 
words without meaning,) — ^if the inimitable fragment banning 
*^How wonderfrd is JSeath!'' (to which we know not whether 
Milton himself, at the same early age, produced any thing supe- 
rior,) — ^if the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, the description of tile 
garden in the " Sensitive Plant,*" the lines beginning " Away ! 
the moor i^ dark beneath the moon,^ and those written in Lech- 
lade Church-yard*;«— we have selected these as being compara- 

'*' These two pieces: ought to have formed part of the present volume, as 
Alastor, to which they were originally subjoin^ is reprinted. The fuit|M;c is 
emarkable for its 8in|ular and exquibltely beHullful verbificatlon. ^ ^ - 
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tively free from the fault to which we; adverted above ;^— if these 
are not poetry, we will not say poetry almost unequalled for 
beauty ot conception, richness, and appropriateness of expression, 
and melody of versification ; we do not insist upon iMs; we are 
content to have him degraded to the level of a second or third 
rate poet ;-^if these are daiied to be poetry, the discussion is at 
an end ; there is no common ground of argument. We are at 
issue with regard to the very essentials of poetry ; for any defini* 
tkm, in whiai the above passages shaU not be included, baffles 
our comprehension. 

With regard to the moral tendency of Shelley^s works, tihe 
same critenon must be applied. It is nothing to the purpose to 
say, that they must necessarily be immoral, from the nature of 
iSieir subjects. Such, indeed, is the received logic — they must 
be 80, therefore they are so : but this is a mere fallacy. It is not 
tile subject on which an author writes, but the-^irit in whidti he 
treats it, that determines the tendency of his work. It mi?ht as 
wdl be said that Professor Milman must be a moral and reiigioas 
writer, because his dramas are on sacred subjects^. The true 
question is — what is the effect produced by Shelley's writings on 
tne reader? Are they characterized by sentimental impurity, by 
high-wrought pictures of vice, with sophisticai endeavours to eon* 
found the right and the wrong, vdth brutal jeste on what is good 
and generous, and cold-hearted sneers at the belief in human 
virtue? Are they calculated to foster the sensual or the malig-' 
nant pasaons? Are they writings to which- a bad man wouU 
resort in search of food for his depraved propensities? We 
answer without hesitation — no. Such spirits, like Milton^s 
builders of Babel, would quickly be '^ famished of breath^ in 
that ^' thin clime.'' Even Wordsworth is scarcely worse adapted 
to that purpose. The tendency of his writings is miiformfy 
devated ; they teach us, through the medium of k»fty images and 
impassioned exhortation, to rise above petty interests, envy, vanity^ 
and. low enjoymoits; to investigate and follow out the boundless 
capabiUties oa our being; to ^' Tear ourselves, and love all human 
kind." 

We are far, indeed, from holding him forth as a moral writer 
par excellence; though his faults were, perhaps, rather of omission 
than commission. There is a vagueness in his system ; a want of 
substantial foundation for his principles; there is a turbulence, 
and a feverish restlessness, too much removed from that calm in 

* We mean no disparajj^ement to a man of Mr. Milman*8 talents and ac- 
quirements; but we can never bear his works extolled for their relig'toos 
tendency, without thinJdng of Jemmy Twitcber in Gray ; 

^' Sei>ides, be repent8—/ar he tMs about GodS* 
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i[^biKih ^wifldpip loves to dwell ; and there m^ a few pic(ipres rf 
pasapB wldcji'may be considered as too warmly wrought^ sublimcn 
^ tney are, and qlmost purified, bj the atmosphere of not>& 
Noughts and images with which they are surrounded. But let 
jth|B rej^der compare the impression left on him by these pqems 
with that resultmg from the perusal of any one of those works 
which are universally allowed to be immoral ; and let him declare, 
fyojf^ his heart, whether he considers them writings of the same 
c1||39« They inculcate truth and simplicity of heart, intellectual 
liberty and enlargement of thought, a passionate devQtion ito the 
gnuse^ ^d sublimities of nature, and above all, a love for pth^, 
^ryent^ dpep-seated, persevering, unlimited by place or'drcum- 
st^nc^, and patient oi shame, labour, and suffering, in the glorious 
€iodeavqur to promote the general welfare ; 

«« ■ Overpowering strength 

Bf weakness and hostility by love/* 

Th^. inculcate a belief in the immutability of virtue, in the 
oipiqpp^ence of right intention, and in the final liapp^ness and 
exaltaiiQn of humai) nature, to be brought about )}j th^ exertioiis 
afid self-3^rifices of the go6d and wise ; 

'* Life may change, but it may fly not ; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not ; 
Truth be yeil*4~4)ut still it burnet)i ; 
Ijpve repulsed — ^but it re|;urneth ! ** 

\{ thi3 is not religion, it is something pot whcdly unalUed to it ; 
an^ t}iere are numberless p^sages of his works in which every 
wQr|hy and generous mmd may recognise, with little or iio 
^^ange, tne edio of its own high aspirations ; ennobling and cpn« 
^iing truths, clothed in the highest beauty of imagination. 

How fiar, or in what sense, some of the opinion^ above-men- 
^(pned are well founded; whether they are not copibined with 
ei:ro|rs which derogate fppm then- effect ; and, above all, how their 
operation is likely to be qualified by the grand deficiency above 
aUuded to, we will not inquire. We feel our incapal^ility po 
weigl^ in a perfect scale the truth and error of his tenets, any ipore 
thap th^ goo^ and evil of his life,— ^nd we most willingly resign 
the £K)lemn ta^Ic to wiser heads and better hearts than our own. 
)N'e may however observe, that he has himself protested agi^iiist 
the charge of Atheism (and he was not a man to disown an 
obnoxious opinion); that his ideas on some other subjects appear 
to. us to have been misrepresented ; and that his peculiar opimons 
J^ ppUtics and theology, instead of being interwoven with the 
texture of his poems, appear rather as excrescepces on the surfaqe, 
disfiguring th^ in, parts. Were a few of his minor poems, and a 
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tmall ixMian of each, of his longer ones ex{Bjnsed> uid Uk tfg- 
m^der yiUm^^ under the name of some po^l^ f^ter, we 
Venture to assert that few would he found to charge theip with a 
mischievous tendency. It is, indeed, remarkable that ^e wofsl 
^|rts of his poems are those vhich are devoted to the prpinulga^ 
noo of the Controverted points ; his theory hangs Gke a lead^ 
wejght on his fancy*. 

What Shelley was, in some points at least, wc have, in the 
^bqve hasty apd imperfect words, delivered our opinion ; what he 
.would have been, it is now vain to inquire. Wo cun only state 
our belief, that he would have developed new treasures in oiu- 
Viguage, and enripjied our literature with some groatei- and more 
perfect ■ performance, something transcending all that he had 
pefqre achieved ; and a conjecture not altcgether gratuitous, that 
the troubled current of his opinions would have subsided into the 
calinness and depth of assured belief. Let us nqt compromise tljc 
dignity of truth, or the sacredness of religious principle, even in 
favour of those who cannot reward us ; but let us thinV of him in 
the wisdom of charity, and with that feeling with which a vdlU 
constituted mind cannot bnt regard the premature and suddcsi 
dis^pearance from the earth of the noblest of Ood's inteUectual 



We had intended to add something like a delineation erf Shelley's 
poetical character; but we feel that the task would depiand many 
qualifications which we do not possess. It may suffice to say, as 
a general description, that Ms element lay m the mixture of 
passion and imagination — the imagen' being, as it were, impr^. 
nated with the passion whicji broodedover it. His extraordinary 
sensitive power overbalanced his power of reflection ; he would 
otherwise nave been even greater than he was. He wants pliancy 
of genius ; no first-rate poet ever possessed less variety of powers ; 
there is not merely a want of thought, but a want of human 
interest in his productions'!-. But no words can do justice to the 
mixed sublimity and sweetness of his im^i;eB. It is as if the solid 
grandeur of Milton were combined mm the thrilling vividness 
and overpowering sweetness of Jeremy Taylor. It is like the 

* Sach is the case in tlie It«volt uf Islam, in the Prometheua, and above 
an, in the suppressed poem of Qaeen Mab, in which eitraordinary powers of 
imagination and lan^ag-e are thrown away on a design incurably hid. Never 
was there a greater mistake than when the puhllshera of debEiuehei7 and im- 
piety, and their imitators in America, selected thta work as calculated to pro- 
mole the good caute. Its merits and it« defects alike diaqiuBfied it for eucfa a 
purpose. Shelley was a wretchedreaeone^— and lye could seipct some ungTilar 
apecimens of logic from this ,work; but we renjember the verdict which be 
himsdf afterwards passed on the production of his boyhood. 

t We txcept tb^ ppst powerful wprb, the Tfagedy of tbe Ceaci. 
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^lory of the noontide sun, and the gbry of the Hffhtning, imited 
in one. We have left ourselves no room to speak oi his marveUous 
<XHnmand of language, and the delicious melody of his Tcrsifi*' 
ention; the sweetness of which would he cloying, were it not suih 
ported by a strength equally remarkaUe. Neither can we do 
much more than specify the titles of the posthumous poiems now 
before us. They consist of Julian and Maddalo, a tale written in 
ayi ill-chosen form, but containing some powerful passages; the 
Witch of Atlas, a wildly luxunant fancy-piece (the heroine of 
which is the prototype oi our own Maxmoune ;) the Triumph of 
Life, a Dantesque conception, and composed in the great master^s 
own metre ; translations of the Cyclops of Euripioes ; Homer^s 
Hymn to Mercury, ($*c.; and Miscellaneous Poems» many of them 
fragments ; besides a refNrint of Alastor. We subjoin a few fi£ght 
extracts ; the first is from the Witch of Atlas ; the second firom 
^ Triumph of Life ; the rest are extracted promiscuously. 

The deep recesses of her odorous dvirelling 
Were stored with magpie treasures-^^ounds of air, 

^Vhich had the poww all spirits of compeUiBg, 
Folded in cells of crystal silence there ; 

Such as we hear in youth, and think the feeHng 
Will never die — ^yet ere we are aware. 

The feeling and the sound are fled and gone. 

And the regrets they leave, remain alone. 

And there lay visions swift, and sweet, and quaint, 
Each in its thin sheath like a chrysalis — 

« * * 4 * 

With motion like the spirit ^f that wind 
Whose sofit step deepens slumber, her soft feet 

Past through the peopled haunts of human kind. 
Scattering sweet visions from her presence sweet. 

Through fane, and palace-court, and labyrinth mine 
With many a dark and subterraneous street 

Under the Nile ; through chambers high and deep 

She past, observing mortals in their sleep. 

jA plefisure sweet, doubtless it was to see 

Mortals subdued to all the shapes of sleep : 
Here lay two sister-twins in infancy ; 

There, a lone youth, who, in his dreams did weep ^ 
Witlun, two lovers linked innocently 

Jn those loose locks which over both did creep 
Like ivy from one stem ^ — and there lay calm. 
Old age with snow-bright hair and folded palm. 
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Biit oiher troubled farms of sleep she saw. 
Not to be mirrored in a holy song — 



S vift as^ a spirit hastening to his task 

Of glory and of good, the Sun sprang forth 

Rejoicing in his splendour, and the mask 

Of darkness fell from the awakened earth— 
The smokeless altars of the mountahi snows 
Flamed above crimson clouds, and at the birth 

Of light, the Ocean*8 orison arose. 

To which the birds tempered their matin lay. 

All flowers in field or forest which unclose 

Their trembling eyelids to the kiss of day 
Swinging their censers in the element. 
With orient incense lit by the new ray 

Buraed slow and inconsumably, and sent 
Their odorous sighs up to tiie smiling air ; 
And, in succession due, did continent^ 

Isle, ocean, and all things that in them wear 
The form and character of mortal mould. 
Rise as the sun their father rose, to bear 

Their pordon of the toil, which he of old 
Took as his own and then imposed on them : 
Bat I, whom thoughts which must remain untold 

Had kept as wakeful as the stars that gem 
The cone of night, now they were laid asleep 
Stretched my faint limbs beneath the hoary stem 

Wliich an old chesnut flung athwart the steep 

Of a green Apeunine : before me fled 

The night; behind me rose the day ; the deep 

Was at ray feet, and Heaven above my head. 
When a strange trance over my fancy grew , 
Which was not slumber. 



The lady died not, nor grew wild, 
But year by year lived on, in truth — I think 
Herg entleness, and patience, and sad smiles, 
And that she did not die, but lived to tend 
Her aged father, were a kind of madness, 
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If madDesB *tia to be unlike the world. 

For but to see her were to read the tale 

Woven by some subtlest bard, to make hard hearts 

Dissolve away in wisdom-working grief; 

Her eyelashes were worn away with tears, " 

Her lips and cheeks were like things dead— so pale ; 

Her hands were thin, and through their wandering veins 

And weak articulations might be seen 

Day's ruddy light. 



iMUSIC. 

I pant for the music which is divine. 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower ; 

Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine. 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 

Like a berbless plain, for the gentle rain, 

I gasp, I faint, till they wsike again. 

Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound. 
More, O more, — I am thirsting yet ; 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain, through every vein. 

Passes into my heart and brain. 

As the scent of a violet withered up. 
Which grew by the bHnk of a silveir lake, 

^Vhen the hot nooh has drained its dewy cnp. 
And mist there was none its thirst to slAkfe-^ 

And the "riolet lay dead while the odour flew 

On the wings of the wind o'er the waters blue 

As one who drinks from a charmed cup 
Of foaming, and sparkling, and murmuring wine. 

Whom a mighty enchantress filling up, 
Invites to love with her kiss divine. 



TO NIGHT. 

Su^ftly walk over the western wave. 

Spirit of Night I 
Out of the misty eastern cave. 
Where all the long and lone daylight. 
Thou wovest dreams of jby and fear» 
Which mid^e thee terrible and dear. 

Swift be thy flight! 
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Wrap thj fohn in a maiitle gfirey, 

Star inwrought ! 
Bind with thine hair the ey^s of day. 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 
Then wander o*er city, and sea, and land. 
Touching all witii thine opiate wand — 

Come, long sought ! 

When I arose and saw the dawn,. 

I sighed for thee. 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone. 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree. 
And the weary Day turned to his rest. 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 
I sighed for thee. 

Thy brother. Death, came and cried, 

Wouldst thou me ? 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the fUmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide bee, 
Wouldst thou me? — ^And I rej)lied. 

No, not thee ! 

Death will come when thoii iiH dead. 

Soon, too soon I 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the booiii 
I ask of thee, beloved Night ; 
Swift be thine approaching flight. 

Come soon, soon ! 



STANZAS, WRITTEN IN DEJECTION, NEAR NAPLSfl. 

. The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright. 
Blue isles and sunny mountains wear 
The purple noon's transparent light ; 



Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight. 
The winds, the birds, the ocean itoods. 
The City's voice itself is soft, like Solitude's. 

I see the deep's untrampled floor 
With green and ^ttif^te sea^-weeds strewn y 
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i see the waves upon the shore. 
Like ligfht dissolved in star-shovrers, ihronrn ; 
I sit upon the sands alone. 

The ligfhtning^ of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measured motion. 
How sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotion. 

Alas ! I have nor hope, nor health, 
Nor pelu:e within, nor calm around. 

Nor that content, surpassing wealth. 
The sage in meditation found. 
And walked with inward g^wy crown*d«-> 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround, 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; 
, To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

Yet now despair itself is mild. 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 

I could lie down like a tired child. 
And weep away the load of care 
Which I have borne and still must bear, 

Tili death, like sleep, might steal on me. 
And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Some might lament when I were cold. 

As I when this sweet day is gone. 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old. 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 

They might lament, — for I am one 
Whom men love not, — and yet regret. 

Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set. 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 



UEAVISIDE. 



My dear friend, Haselfoot, I must at once say that there are 
some passages in that review to me exceedingly objectionable. I 
hate as much as ydu can the truckling to a party-cry, but i demur 
to some of your assertions both on the score of pnndple and the 
score of prudence. 

VERNON. 

On the score of prudence I must have ** a voice potential.^ 
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Ifithe itirtidfe were not yoUrs; Hatelfoot; and, bebg yours, full of* 
talent, and what is more full of honesty, I would at onoe reject it. ^ 
But we must qualify it. 

siK THOMAS. ... :• 

Never mix your liquor, my boys. If the man must dose the., 
world with his brandy and gunpowd^, why should you make a 
caudle of his concern, with your thin potations of water-gruel? 

U£AVISID£. 

I quite agree with all you say about the powiers of Shelley. It is . 
the merest cowardice to deny his poetry to be fine because hia* 
politics are execrable; it is breaking down all the gradations of 
mtellectiial energy to say that because there is a wretched oblj-. 
quity in his understanding upon the most awful subject of human 
mought, his poems partake of nothing but the passionate ,scep-, 
ticism that fevered and maddened his soul. There are parts ,of 
his writing as pure as a Milton or a Wordsworth have conceived; .. 
and I qmtje agree with you, that he was not the poet of cold^ . 
blooded doubts and A^ar^/^^^ sensuality. But he was, nevertheless, 
a most dangerous writer — dangerous not immediately to the milli<Hi, ^ 
but mediately to the few who may operate in comlnnation to . 
make his errors produce their effect on the million. It is the 
union in Shelley of a lofty imagination, and a grovelling faith,; 
that renders him so peculiarly obnoxious. The Quarterly Reviewer 
saw this; and, though whilst I say it I must at once disclaim any 
thing like a general approval of those personalities which are the; 
disgrace of our literature, I must contend that in the instance of 
Shelley it was desirable to shew that such opinions neither made a « 
good or a happy man in their professor. There are parts in 
Shelley'*s life that supply the best antidote to his writings. 

HASELFOOT. 

You have taken me by surprise, so that I may not be able to follow 
your argument, even if I were willing; but let me ask what is 
there in Shelley's life so peculiarly obnoxious ? We are told 
that he was a man of nagitioiis character ; but where is the 
evidence.'^ 

VEENON. 

It pains me sincerely to speak it — ^but I speak advisedly and 
upon evidence^ that Sbelley was not a man of principle ; he acted 
upon impulse, and not upon any settled determinations. That 
impulse led him to be extravagant in his generosity and callous 
in his discharge of the obligations of justice; (there are twenty 
gQod*natured men for one honest ;) that impulse prompted him 
to iparry a weak girl, (his first wife,) and men to abcmdon her 
under circumstances of the most reckless inhumanity. Who can 
forget her wretched self-destruction ; — ^at once the proof of his 
flagitious disregard even of the obligations of nature, and of the 

Vol. III. Part 1. O 
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HEAVISIDE. 

Once more I must beg to be mkieTsfood, Haselfoot, th^ I quite 
agieeteyol«r«d]ffib«tia«iof Sheife]^'^ poeAtti pyWti\ Wiy^m M 

phcettx; anal most fervently d6 t i*tt!er the #**tb&t g«^e Mltfl te 
your conjecture, that he had been fsp^^ed to see that change of 
iBiiid wfeeh ^&M \m^ erisWfed "the tfoublfe<J ciirr^tft Si Ms^ 
opinioiiiEf t0 have dabsided h^ the cahaness aiid depth ef assort 
belirf.'* Bat I o^toiid that your aAnimtioii has carried ydu td^ 
f8P^.i-lha^ it hailed ydu into the mistake (4 ^peitkir^ ski pAiiM 
&mM^ of S%eley's> bemitiear anS ^ %ii% of M^ eh«^tJi«»iy 
eiMiM, (I 1hio# you feel thesfe errors as te^cfrsar I ot* ais^ <#M0 
so^ tha« *)Bae nands may btr betrayed into^ ar i^ifflW^ rcfei*ptiOT df hfe- 
<»*iSlby ffodi li descriplJottof Ift^powerofhfigteii^tf 
a»d fincD 4hems^ves^M>ued #i% ^ that can i^drgsiiaz^ tih^ ^oili} 
ai«d: sogM wiA-ldj beftro they aiie aw^e that Afe^ a*e'r<»fcdb!^ JkWittc^ 
time^ <he^ most pure^ but sometime* iSi€ mosft tftdk^if ,. tlo^K^^fe, 
clothed^ in^l^ie most qplendid imagery and the sweetest ver«SfieaXidn. 

ftA»ELroo*r. 
IM tte rearf tJfe article to yotr again, and fcffloW tdi y feb* dfc 
jeetfoHs, step By st^. 

s^E THo^Kf Ai$: 



We flittst eome td tf conclusion lipori this pdmt ITouf itftfcle 
dbfes credif to your' head and your h'e^— but it is too zealous 
and enthusiastic; — ^it goes too much upoYi the cbirimdn mistake 
that a suppression of peculiar opinions, and a conformity withr 
established modes of thought, presuppose hypocrisy. It is the 
sin of such mindk as SHelley that they choose to prbclaim to man-^ 
kiiuf, ivith the courage of maityrs, aH the pestilent crudities of 
thefr innumerable heresies. Whatever you may say, Shelley did 
avow himself an Atheist in Queen Mab, and ii he recahted thaf 
profession in his later works,, of which I am not quite sure, this is^ 
only another pi*oof of the absolute necessity d not making a fJra- 
cktnatibii of sentiments to all mankind, which even the believer 
may, in ar few years, as conscientiously abjure. 

HASELFOOT. 

Let me read the article again* I think I could— ^ 

SIU THOMAS. 

Buh i-^Waiter^ deifle brtmdy and soda*.Wiil^. 

Give t^^ the article. We ^wD print it idth Heavidde*fif€oimfii^fa^ 
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And y^te *^ p6ism'^ $lt the head d[ ii^^^ik^ t>ifud^t ^ttiM A 
trith thei^ infallil^e boot-tc^ liquid. 

Goltie; we must huve no «quftbbling^ Shi^ll^^i mMhimiiMii; book 
k Entitled to a generous adniii^ticHi^ stUih te) Had^bot hai$ givtki it. 
It seems to have passed th]!t)Ugh the Libetai slouch iritft^t eat<> 
tjdng airay mudhi of its slime. Tte eockneys h4re been ddM^i^ 
with the preface though. 

fiAzktroof. 
The moiTe pity. Mrs. Shelletr hsA strength enouj^ tb do wiflidut 
iheaidof antheeockn^sinCmistendom«-^bethev inCddk3sgn<^o^ 
Italy. But will the author of Frankenstehl and Yaiperga do mtieh 
tot literature now that her << guide, philosbpher, and Mend^^ ill 
gobe? 

VfiftNOlT. 

I am Hot quite sure. By the by^ I have in raf pocket a eleveir 

nbook dt a dear brother^, in wMch he hasjotted down his dEBi 
o{nni<md of Mtis. Sh^ey^s book-Hshali I read it i 

BXAViStns. 
By all m^uis. The tbtinnabulatiou of vour voice is as favourable 
to slumber as '< the drowsy tinklings to tne distant folds*^ 

silt THOMAS. 

Waiter ! A jorum of Queen's ale and the stUton. 

1 do not think 1 ever was so much disappointed In any hook as 
in Valperga; I had the very highest expectations of the maturing 
of the genius which could produce Such a work as Frankenstein* 
The faults of Frankenstdn were occasional extravagance and 
over-writing; — ^it was, therefore, natural to suppose that the 
Interval of between four and five years would correct this, without 
impairing its freshness, force, and vigour. But in Valperga there 
is not the slightest trace of the same hand — ^instead of tne rapidity 
and enthusiastic energy which hurries you forward in Pranken-. 
stein, every thing is cold, crude, inconsecutive, and wearisome;—* 
not one flash of imagination, not one spark of passion— -opening it 
as I did, with eager expectation, it must indeed have been bad for 
me after toiling a week to send the book back without having 
finished the first volume. This induced me to read Frankenstein 
ag^ — ^for 1 thought I must have been strangely mistaken in my 
original judgment. So far, however, from tms, a second reading 
has confirmed it. I think Frankenstein possesses extreme power, 
and displays capabilities such as I did hope would have pro- 
duced far oifferent things from Castruccio. 

The circumstances under which Frankenstein was written are 
Well known^--»it is one of t^ee tales agreed to be composed on 
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supernatural subjects by the Shelleys, (Mr. or Mrs.^ of which 
more aaon,) Dr. rolidori, and Lord Byron. — ^Frankenstein is the 
Shelley work, — ^the Vampyre Polidori's, — and that of LordByKm 
(I conclude) the fragment published at the end of Mazeppa. I 
have but a faint recollection of this last — but I remember per- 
fectly agredng in a criticism of it which I saw somewhere at the 
time, namely, that it was in perfect contrariety to the rules of 
Aristotle, naving neither beginning, middle, nor end. The 
Vampyre made considerable noise on its appearance, from its 
being announced as Lord Byrotf s ; PoKdori always denied being 
a party to this paltry imposition, whether truly or not I camiot 
say — ^butit certainly- appears strange that his publishers could 
have played it off without at least his connivance. The deception, 
however, could do no more than sell off the first edition, — ^fbr 
nothing could be more evident than that it was impossible that 
Lord fivron could be the author of such a thing. 1 was abroad 
at the time it came out, and it was brought to me by a friend as 
a great curiosity, being Lord Byro^s only prose composition, and 
he misled by the name, told me " his blood curdled as he read it.*" I 
had not, however, got beyond two pages before I saw that it was the 
most impudent of all impostures, being one that was sure to be 
fpund out, and that immediately. Accordingly, a few days after^ 
arrived the copy of Lord Byrorfs letter in Galignani's Messenger, 
disavowing the work, which he said he had not seen, and addmg, 
with his peculiar felicity of sneer- — " If it be good, T would not 
rob any man of his laurels — ^if it be bad, I would not bear the 
burden of any one's dulness but my own.*" 

. Polidori was a man whose ruin it was to go abroad with Lord 
Byron as his physician; he by this means lived much with him and 
SJbeUey, and hence from being continually in the company of men 
of jgenius he imbibed the preposterous notion that he was a man 
of genius himself. I have heard a story, which I believe, of his 
saying to these two, that they had a narae^ but that he could 
write poetry as good, if not superior, to theirs. When Polidori 
became insupportable, and Lord Byron could stand it no longer, 
he returned to England, and then his story, in despite of his 
vanity and overweering presumption, becomes melancholy. He 
was bitterly pinched by poverty, and the gloom which he had, I 
believe, originally assumed as a foppish token of genius, became 
in a great degree real, from the misery of his circumstances. He 
could get no employment in his profession, and began to study 
the law. After the Vamp)rre, he wrote two or three things ; 
a tragedy, a novel, and a poem-7-but they were all one worse than 
another — inveterately dull^ and never, by any chance, English ; 
they did not sell^ and he became more and more distressea and 
desponding — ^fancying himself a second Otwayj-r-another Chatter- 
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ton^ His end, poor fellow, was melancholy indeed ; y6t marjced 
by that self-conceit which was so peculiarly his characteristic. 
He fancied he had discovered what is termed in the. language of 
gamesters une martingale^ i.e. ^ an infallible mode of winning at 
Rouge et Noir; — a notion which has misled, ruined, and destroyed 
as many as ever the philosophers' stone, or the elixir vitse did in the 
old days of alchemy. The consequence was what might be ex- 
pected—he lost a sum utterly beyond what he could ever have 
any hope of paying, and killed himself. 

To return to Frankenstein, it is, I think, the best instance of 
natural passions applied to supernatural events that I ever met 
with. Grant that it is possible for one man to create another, 
and the rest is perfectly natural and in course. I do not allude 
to the incidents, for they are thrown together with a haste and 
carelessness so apparent as to be almost confessed ; but the senti- 
ments — both of thought and passion — are given with a truth 
which is equal to their extraorcnnary vigour. I am surprised to 
see by the preface that Dr. Darwin, and some of the physiological 
writers of Germany Apposed the creation of a human Deing ^*as 
not of impossible occurrence."" I can understand that it might be 
possible to put together a human frame — ^though with the very 
greatest difficulty ^-both from the intricacy and minuteness of the 
conformation, the most trifling error in which would be fatal, and 
from the difficulty of preventing putrescence during the process, 
without drying up the form like a mummy, which would incapa- 
citate it from all purposes of life. But, granting that a frame 
could.be so constructed, I cannot conceive how Dr. Darwin, who, 
however over-rated by his friends, was certainly a man of con- 
siderable powers of mmd, I cannot conceive, I say, how he could 
contemplate the possibility of infusing the principle of hfe, when 
of such principle . we are wholly ignorant. Many attempts have 
been made to say where life dwells — to prove that such or such a 
part is infallibly vital ; but whoever could say what life itself 
was.? This is one of the most strange of those mysteries which 
are hidden from human reason. The simplest operations of nature 
are, in their cause and process, equally inscrutable ; — ^the whole 
progress and vegetation from the seed rotting in the earth, to the 
shoot, the sapUng, the tree, the blossom, the fruit — ^is as utterly 
inscrutable by xnan as are the causes of his own production and 
existence.. 

The most unskilful thing in the book is the extieme ugliness of 
the being whom Frankenstein creates. It is not natural, that to 
save himself additional trouble from the minuteness of the parts, 
he should create a giant. He must have known the vast dan-, 
gel" of forming one of such bodily power, whose mind it would 
take a considerable time to mould into humanity. Besides^ 
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tiioujl^ it U ingUy natimtl ikat tiie leaturai wladi %id btm 
elioB^ individuAlly as perfect, and which appeared to even when 
oonJDined in the mekss figure, should, on tJieir being Wvified, 
have an faioongruous and unearthly Mspect ; yet, it is not at ajl 
probable, that one with Frankenatdn^s sd^ee 4iouId h»re 
fonned a ereature of suoh <^ appalling hideow^iiess.^ It ia utterly 
ineoneeivable also, that he diould have let the monster (as he is 
somewhat unfairly called) escape ;^^H»ke of the thoughts which 
, must, one would ima^e, have been i^permost in his inind dura^ 
Ids labours, would have been the ahstrueting bin creature faitel- 
lectudly as he had formed him physLcally. 

In the account which the (rareature gives of his instruction by 
ineasis of watdiing the polidied cottagers, ihe hastiness of ms 
oompomtion is Ae most apperait. Indeed, nothing wouU re- 
quirb such esttreme trouble and carefulness as a eornact neprasesta- 
non of the mind of one who had (from whatever circumstanees) 
readhed maturity without any aoquked knowledge. Those 
^n^ which, from ha;vii]g been blown to us before tine period to 
whiA our x^membranees reach, af^sear to be part of our innate 
eonsdoiiiaiesB, would be perfect novelty to sufjiabemg. Not 
only speech would be non-existent but even ri^t would be iah 
|>emct in him. In short, it would require much thou^ and 
eome physical knowledge, joined (as I before said) to &e gjteaJteat 
«are, to rendu* such a deseifptf on at once full and accurate. In 
l^tt^^istdn what there is of it is sufficiently interesting in ksdf, 
Imt it suggests so frequently how mudi more it might he wisu^ 
<mt, that it brings strongly into vi^vv its own imperfecteess. 

For my own part, I eoitfess diat m^ int^^est in die book is 
emfardy on the noe of the monster. His dioquence and persoa- 
iSffii^ tt which Franikenstehi complains, are so because they ace 
tr)xtfa. The justice is indiisputably on Ms ^e, and his siirfPerings 
are, to tne, tradung to the last d^ree. Are there are any sirf- 
jerings, indeed, so severe as those which arise from the sensation 
<)f derdlietaon, or, {as in lUs ease) <^ isolation? Even the slight- 
est tinge of those iKeeSngs, ari^g as they <^%en do from trmal 
tjrcumstanoes, as from paseSng a sc^itary evening in a lone and 
^stant ^uadon^-«ven these, are bitter to a severe d^ree- 
iWliat it must be, dien,— ^what is k to fed onesdif utone in the 
world ! FtJk>w-feelmg is the de^st of all the fieeds whidi 
Nature has implanted within us. The impulses which iead us to 
-die phyiScal preservation ef our fife are scarody stroi^er than 
diose whidi mipd us to communion witli our reiows. Alasi 
iShen to have no fellows ! — ^to be, with fec^gs ^ kindUness and 
beneficence, the object cf iscom aiid hate to every -one whose eyes 
lighted on us !— to be repaid with blows and wounds ftar 4he veiy 
bt?wtffit& wexxmfcr {«-Tlie poor moaster always, t&r ^ese ^eaaeniy 
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gtbe laifa^a of giv^ Jb«PIMiie$s to the hmg ai Ifk cuttatioii, he^ 
^h^di4 sitmUi faim- Ijaatead of tliat, he hmm en hka «H 
16^^ fibua^ $tod ^Qtiil9i^lj for Im ugliness^ ^^4^ '^A't Sjnctlj 

account &r it 9S3ij hf mp&csmg tiuit miiMeif yrr<M ^ Sstti, 
though it was attriDuted to nis wife, — and that she really wrote 
the hst Still I should not| from intei^gLjpJl evidence, suppose 
Frankenstein to be thie wori: of Shelley. It has much of his 
poetry and yigpiurf**-^t it is whdly i&ce from <iiose philosophical 
opinicms from which scarcely ajjiiy qf his works are free, and for 
which there are many . fair openiugs ^p Ff wJ^eij^in. It is 
equally to be observed that therie 9^ no x,i^]i^pu^ reflections— and 
that there are many circwQstance^ jx\ y/bi^ a pwd at all reli. 
giously inclined wofild Wt Imy^ failed to h^p .cmressed some 
sentiments of that wture* It may be, itjbiat M^- jSWley wrote 
Frankenstein-r^bti^^ k^owiI^ l;hat its iault was ^travagance, 
determined to be piareM aid eop^t JQ W 9mt mork; and, 
thence, as so many do from the m^ «dm$9 bfcaxsus cold and 
common-place. At all wmtfi$ ^ diSmsm^ ci iihft <tffiro books is 
very remarkable. 

Excellent,«-*-though a Miiefade. Wl^ is not €tm dear brother 
amongst us to cateb tho |3y»tma of the udaule in las mtical net ? 

He is an invalid, — ^no, no— thaJt is not the word— for he has 
too much soul to be mj thing but i]J or welL U:^ i^ ill, and as I 
told him I would rad^j^ ^rm\ ]pAl9ai9 to tUQ CO^ f4 tmQ than tax 
him for one head-ac^. 

I fear that neithj^ Cr€arp^4 oc Yy yy W him» i^uish ipipd reasons 
for their idleo^^s. 

Look, look, th€re b# is^r^^^ the glass s£ faahiaa and the mould 
of form,^^ — ^the very s%ui» of dames; a faloode and a brunette on 
either arm— *tlie rival of Byxiao sunk into tiie Adonis of a country 
town. Gerard! Gefasdl 

Sia THOMAS. 

ril have him in.— 

There was a pause of half an hour, during wi|ich Haselfoot 
read us a page or two of a very deyer little volume l)y Robert 
Sulivan; a young man of exceedmg promi^ in this fige of pro- 
mise-bieaking. The third part of ♦* the Sflent Riv^""— n-om 
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which HaseUbot recited, is the story of a wretdied husband, 
bowed down by poverty and its thousand wearings of the heart, 
about to commit nimself to the horrible leap of a suicide. He re- 
veals not his purpose, of course, to his meek and gentle wife—but 
fiill of distressing thoughts, he conveys her to a place of safet^ 
ac]X)$s a lake,—- and the following powerful dialogue precedes thaur 
parting) and is the dark shadowing of his meditated crime. 



ItUKB AND MART IN A BOAT. 

The Scene varying according to the diahgue, 

MART. 

Bb cautious, Luke ; I do not lore tbifl dark 

And slug'gfiBh riyer, which divides its banks 

With such unequal treachery of depth. 

And horrid silence. Often as Vve cross'd 

The old worm-eaten bridg^e of totteringf planks, 

Which we just see against the deep blue distance, 

rVe thought of thee, and thy adventurous toil ; 

And then how stilly it would hush the cry. 

And hide the secret, unresisting corse I 

Oh, it is fearful ; and (but it is fancy) 

All things seem fearful here. £*en thou, dear Luke, 

Look'st gloomily and speechless. Pray thee, talk— 

I cannot bear this silence, only broken 

By the dull plash, and the dead heavy plunge 

Of water vermin, in the oozing slime. 

LURE. 

Tbou*rt new to it— but I have breathed too long 

These muddy vapours for our daily morsel 

To heed the stillness of the summer dawn, 

Or storm of wintry midnight. My poor Mary, 

Thou* St pdd the penajty.of thoughtless love 

Dearer than most. Well dost thou know the tone 

Of the chill blasts when they howl round the cabin. 

And find the inmate lonely and desponding ! 

Well'dost thou know the tear of bitterness. 

When he, whose absence thou hast sat lamenting. 

Returns o'erpower'd with fasting and fatigue, 

Drench'd with the rain, or shivering with the icicles 

Which cling to him with rattling misery. 

And well, O well I my Mary, hast thou felt 

The pang, when he, to whom thou'st rush*d for comfort. 

With harsh despair repelled thee from his arms, 

To mutter sternly of successless toil 

And present famine I 
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MARr. 

Why recall such times t 
Dear Luke^ I never murmured for myself. 
Neither must thou ; for when I see thee smile. 
Our wants seem trifling payments for such bliss ; 
And I have thanked the Heavens which granted i^ . 
And pray*d, that if a richer change of fortune - 
Would change thy love, we still might live in want. 

IrUKB. 

Yes, thou hast pray'd — ^'tis good — thou hast prayed much, 
Tve watch'd thee in thy sleep, when thy white temples 
Pressed the coarse pillow with as patient innocence 
As if 'twere made for them. Tve watch*d thee theiv. 
With thy small fingers clasp'd upon thy breast. 
And moving lips, which show'd thou dream'dst of prayer. 
And thought that I too once was used to pray ;. 
But fortune grew more merciless,. 
And so I ceas'd. 

MARY.' 

O, say not-^ay not so ! 
My greatest comfort was to think that Heaven- 
Guarded the perils which were enforced by love, . 
For then the storm about thy houseless head 
Lost half its fury. 

LUKE. 

It will rage no more ; 
At least, I shall not hear it, Mary. ' 

MARY. 

No: 
For thou hast promised ne'er to leave thy rest 
At such dire seasons. 

liUKE. 

I have promised thee. 
My tender, gentle, most beloved Mary. 

MARY. 

Come, thou art sad — Look, how the first faint ray 
Of morn hath startled the old querulous owl' 
Amidst his dull and devious wanderings ! 
He hath made straight towards the village bam, 
'Plaining as if he groan*d at his long journey 
Across the. marsh, which seen between .the twigs 
And leaning trunks of these deserted willows. 
Seems boundless in its flat and hazy empire. 
And see, the heron, with his broad blue sails. 
Wheels downward, 'to saoceed the bird of w!fdein-<— 
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O, long-necked felon ! Xb9t hoane shoat of hit 

Is me^nt to t^U tii$^ thou*rt no fishennan. 

Thoalt soon be bade to trj thj skill with )iiq^ ? 

Thou ^d*st tp-moiTow — Thoult npj^ }>reak t^j m^miM ? 

** He bade me adien, and he yow'd to J>e |iere 
When 8)f allows pame down fhe men j 
But the leaves of the Autumn are 8ca4ter*d and 8ere» 
And home he hath n^vfgr been.** 

*' So under th^ wave, j^d under th|^ yave, 
B^i^^ath t|ie old irjUov-treuV* 

Mind^v-idnd-«dear Luke, jropur pole wifl «car<|^ jpw^ 
Thebottom!— You were almost ove,ibalaa5ed 

« With thf irei»ds ffNT msr 91^ lA A deep, deep grare 
SlMltwWM)(m&i«m!v 

Whjdi^jthiWtblrt? 

LUKB. 

I ithno&t ran upon 
Wild Martha^i vjUop^firte, e^*en whilst you san? 
Of it. 

ErUer ^& Thomas and Geeabd. 

SIB THOMAS. 

Fairly caught. I have not wly got the Tartar, but I have 
brought him along ^^ pxe. 

And now, Mr. Gerard Montgomflry, what have you to say that 
sentence of nerprtli^ pbiivi^ sfeaH n^ b^ pueed i*Mn you, for 



forsworn 4^^^ 



G3EBABD, 

^9 md ii^j^ioi 



VEBNON. 

''Ti»*b#4m*iJM^n«fth^rif, 



Th0 dnm^ittfV* 

Oh yes, laugh on !*--But thus I proclaim my ^tb:«^ 

How lucky were the knights of ancient time^^ 
Or how unlucky are the bards of ours, / 

Who neither in their own nor other cfimes, -'' 

In crowded dties, or ia forest bowers, * 

Can find fit objects for liieir amorous rhymes ; 
Vm sure Tve wandered in the Park for hours. 

And never found beneath a single bonnet \ 

4 f^t pf fentjirep thai; w^s vprth ^ f^J^j^ 

ISss A^stla says, one faee in efghty-seren 
Is worth beholding, in which calculation 

She should have been mose »pM^g of her leaven* 
An4 I^s addicted tp exaggeration : 

Thesj; four anfl twenty years I've jogged toward ffofttQ* 
In whieh upon t^ fakest eonputation 

Tve found some fifteen faces to my taste. 

And twenty figures fit to be ^mj^mced. 

Of these some four were proud Salopla'4 #af ffliievi. 

And two were London actresses, and one 
Haunted the banks of Cam's unlovely waters. 

But ibe, poor ch&d, has jiGaxedy ye^ befpw 
With ker Uack eyes to make «ztensiv« ikMigliteifew 

The loFf lieat was a pensive Cumbrian wm, 
Wlmn Pd iht luck for several days to cove inlfa, 
iMsd die fveat m^ot fKoe to &li in love witib. 

Sluee thpn in Windsor's shades Tve dancfd and H^ffi 
With many a budding prude and ^air co5[uetfe, 

To whom a bard might jump to be related* 
!IBut as the Fates have not determined yet 

Whether I shaU or shaH not e'er be mated, 
I roam about at will from blue to jet— 

Fill albums, attend bafls— in short, my trade if 

Th^ eervlc^ of the common-wealth of ladies. 

« « « * * 

But I forget my subject^-^][ was saying 
What lucky fellows were the knights of old, • 

Who, amidst caves and dismal forests straying. 
In the beards fastness and the wolfs strong hold. 

Found at each turn, their unsot^ht charQis di9pjiayin|'. 
What Ijie best judges now can scarce b^dld 

E'en in the courts of emperors and kings. 

Young perfect beauties, angels witl^out wings. 
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They coald*nt mount theirhippbgriffs to canter 

From India to. the pole, but they put up 
Some virgin worried by a ^^m enchanter, 

Or dish'd out naked, that a whale might sup 
On charms which scarcely a West Indian planter 

Would find the heart to injure — here's a cup 
To the old times of knights and giants tough. 
And lovely ladies, lovelier still in buff. 

HEAVISIDE. 

Whjr Grerard is a pCTfect Improvisatore. But if he idle away his 
life m this way he will shoot wide of his mark both in poetry and 
love. 

VEENON. 

By-the-by, Gerard, ^t a poetical mistress, and she will stir up 

Jour ambition, and win you from the distaff. Strike up to the 
mprovisatrice. 

GEEABb. 

What, the girl the papers have been pui&ng so ! Is she pretty ? 

VEllNON. 

Ay pretty, and good, and accomplished ; and altogether one of 
us. Her volume is really exceecungly clever — I think the cle- 
verest poetry a woman has yet produced amongst us. But it is 
ahnost a pity to say so. It is a pity to tempt a blooming girl 
out of the range of her own womanly hopes and pleasures, into 
the turbid sea of literary ambition. Our praises, and what is 
more, the public voice, may lead her to the honours of intellectual 
supremacy — ^but the poetical fame of a woman always seems some- 
thing exotic and artificial ; it is connected ^vith the display ^ which 
appears to me (us) to be quite alien to the true female cnaracter. 
But this is mere common-place. If the girl will prefer the laurel 
crown to the wedding-ring, let her win it and wear it. But they 
cannot be worn together. The moment that nursing begins, the 
poetical existence of a woman is past. Come, Heaviside, read us 
a pretty bit out of this pretty volume. 

SIR THOMAS. 

Let it be the shortest, for I am getting very dry. 

HEAVISIDE. 

Here then is a bit, where some very feminine thoughts are very 
sweetly expressed-^ th^ " Song of the Hunter's Bride^'' 
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80N6 OP THE HUNTBR'S BBIOB. 

Another day — ^another day. 

And yet he comes not nigfh ; 
I look amid the dim blue hills, 

Yet nothing meets mine eye. 

I hear the rush of mountain*Btreami 

Upon the echoes borne ; 
I hear the singing of the birds. 

But not my hunter*s horn. 

The eagle sails in darkness past, 
The watchful chamois bounds ; 

But what I look for comes not near,— 
My Ulricas hawk and hounds. 

Three times I thus have watched the snow 

Grow crimson with the stain 
The setting sun threw o'er the rock. 

And t have watched in vain. 

I love to see the graceful bow 

Across his shoulder slung, — 
I love to see the golden horn 

Beside his baldric hung. 

I love bis dark hounds, and I love 

His falcon's sweeping flight ; 
I love to see his manly cheek 

With mountain-colours bright. 

Fve waited patiently, but now 
Would that the chase were o*er ; 

Well may he love the hunter's toil. 
But he should love me more. 

Why stays he thus ? — he would be here 

If his love equalled mine ; 
Methinks had I one fond caged-dove, 

I would not let it pine. 

But, hark ! what are those ringing steps 

That up the valley come ? 
I see his hounds, — I see himself,-*^ 

My Ulric, t^elcome home ! 



TA0 Amiimi(m^ 

It was at this juncture that Gerard, being rather impatient of 
confinement, even in the best parlour of the Cnristopher, while the 
sun and the ladies were out together, proposed a waUc into the 
shooting fields. He was seconded by Heaviside, to whom every 
thing aibout Eton was new. This worthy sdon of LincolnVinn, 
who nad been bred in a school whose play-ground of a quarter of 
an acre was surrounded by four high walls, upon the most 
approved plans of priscm discipline^ was astonished at the freedom 
and responsibility of the Etonians. But his poetical recollections 
of Eton were exceedii^ly fresh and original. The instant he had 
passed through the c&istar, and had caught a glimpse of the 
beautiful river bounding past these equally beautiful nelds, with 
a sparkling rapidity which seemed to catch somewhat of the G^- 
nius Loctj Heaviside began a soliloquy in words somewhat to 
the following effect ; the rarity of the quotation prevents us re- 
peating it correctly :-— 

S»7 Faster TliaBi«i» for tkou hiMt lem 
Full many a tpri^htif nMe» 
lie* te. ke4 

At the very mention of Father Thames Gerard laughed outright ; 
and drafi^mg us away into the heart of the gat throng assenmled 
to see the match, hunted in every comer for nis party. Grerard 
was destined to be mortified. I Know that his object was to ex- 
hibit me to some of the admiring many who have long been dying 
for an introduction ; but he was disappointed, and proposed a 
walk to Wmdsor. The hour of dinner was too fast approadiing 
for the consummation of such a scheme, and Sir Thomas pro- 
mulgated his absolute veto.' The only consolation which re- 
mained to Gerard was the pleasure of reciting the following lines 
on Windsor Terrace^ being one of his seventeen commencements 
of the fourth canto of La belle Tryamour ; or, as he humorously 
expressed himself, one of Tryamour's Tympanies : 
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look round. 



And chase blue devils with the yiew that*s here : 
See with what [proups the parapets are crowned — 

Duchess and dean, field-marshal, prince, and peer. 
In gay confusion side by side are found. 

With rude mechanics redolient of beer: 
The comet slim, the slimmer miss* the dame 
FolUblown and baxom» from Cheapside that came ; 



AidfiaidicaniMikiliItt; trlk>, Io)oii«b0icni0^ 
An iMlir agiy firH Ifetfli^d fell Tfr)|;bi hi«of ; 

Tie k^tMmtB Wdk-^tfd chni|^e0r of lixlMii^ 
Bhtihi^ nrf «Blfar]diig m tke rtd eo«l»pm hefr^ 
^ The itrntroD, flkviir of stop, dtttanre <>f mitiii 
Rej^eiiif tA tho beauty of her ^uflitoi', 
Ajid wlaechiaf well tile end for wbieh she hrolighft litf r. 

fTlie burisi o^ fnimpeis; ever aiid anon 

\Viih drum an^ cymbal tbrong^b fhe vast courts j^^iUng, 
Alternate to th^ hautboys* querulous ihoah. 

And g6iiih flute, through liquid I&byrinthd Miiihi^ 
Info all bo^omg iiet composed of st(yne» 

And melting down to bve each fem^e fee)irfjf<^ 
And, h tia ptm^t at the mttdic*g ftaw, 
11t6 kojgrfr of loveM ^im the siopar Mott^: 

Plebeiin Aift, psHftefain ecmdeicehdieti; 

^the tradeimad's frntrit^ tiie couf^ert eopfli iatfe^ 
All this, and more^ whieh I forbeiif to toestiM^ 

Foflii Aq mqpieaamt picture ; bnl to me^ 
I 6wB, yen glorious landsc^e't rieh extetn^n^ 

That fiiU of <oft aad tottohing melody. 
Fops* comete^ tnatrontf, tradesmen^ aitsy grfmaeevy 
Are ksg attraotive ihm the ladies' faees. 



THE DINNEH. 

It wfts wi d^olook' We muetored vety stivnig i luid I hkte not 
hftd many hours of my life of more eKquisdtf enjoyment tbdil tUur 
meeting with so many that I love and admire^ (Psha^-^We aN 
forgetting our dignity in the warmth of our recollectiolis.) Thfera 
was Haller, whom we had not seen for a twelvemonthi with \q» 
cahn look of gentlemanly self-possession ; Merton, with his quick 
glaace of penetration and decision ; Murray, with his retiring po* 
Etenessy which ffave an additional charm to the power of his mtel< 
fig^t smiley Yyvyan, with his cordial good-numour^ and his 
graceful Ibadmage. These, and several more of our dear friends^ 
sreeted us with unaffected alacrity. But there were two strainers 
m the room that we did not t^cogdise as of us. The one, a short 
(MittT^ figure) irith an exjHi^oil ul his eyci that at onc^.htdicated 
tne strength of the man of eenius and the weakness of the valtftu* 
dinaiian, advanced with a sTerw pae6 of diffidence towards us, and 
thus addressed us :~>*< I Uwt^ mt^ thftt t ftm an intruder both 
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upon your interestii^ conversation and your ptirposed enjoy- 
ments. I wa^- looking round, sir, for my worthy iriend Mr. Pater- 
son Aymer. 'By his oordial invitation I have oeen tempted from 
my solitude, to join a company that I cannot but fed desirous of 
knowing, though I fear much the weight— *the heavy and unutter- 
able wei^t of depression that bears me down — ^wili render me an 
unfit partaker oi your intellectual pleasures. Oh, sir, even now 
do I leel the gnawings of that poison with which I have drugged 
my veins — tLy the cursed spell, if you would continue to know 
peace of mind and body. But you will excuse me talking of my- 
self.'' We all looked at each otner with surprise. " Can it be ?'" 
was on every tongue. " May I venture to ask. Sir, whom I have 
. the honour of seemg amongst us P Though Mr. Paterson Aymer 
be not yet arrived, his friends are ours. " My name, Su:, is 
— — ; but you may have heard of me as a too celebrated Opium 
Eater."" We all involuntarily bowed ; and in two minutes Haller 
and our illustrious friend were deep in a discussion on political 
economy, while Murray and Tristram appealed to him in the in- 
tarvab of the debate upon dieir contrary views of the knowledge 
of Greek in Europe, at the time of Dante. 

The other stranger appeared as if no banefrd drug, nothing 
more baneful than Whitbread's XX, had ever passed Ids lips. 
He was a somewhat tall and portly figure, whose belly, as he en- 
tered the room, was in advance of his body, like the bowsprit of a 
frigate sailing round a promontory. His step, though, was active 
and decided, and there was a roguish twinkle in his eye, which 
forced a sympathizing smile before he opened his lips- " Ah, 
my (young Troubadour— my delicate Vyvyan. I knew you by 
instinct. Does not the lion know the true Prince ? — Well, here 
I am, never more at home in my life — ^and where is my old Jack 

of Clubs !— • where's Martin Danvers, the laughing philosopher 

Bolishing up, ay ? — I sent him a tailor the other day to make 
nim fit to come amongst us. But for me he would be as dingy as 
a drover with one pig. Have you finished your " Second FoUy,'' 
you queer one ? 

VYVYAN. 

' ^ I see, Sir, you are a man of wit, and therefore one of us. Ours 
is a commonwealth of talent ; and your freedom therefore is the 
herald, the very link-boy of your genius. But of whom have I 
the dishonour not to know the name ? 

steanger. 

My name, Sir, in my tradesonais' books, is Abraham Gentian, 
Esquire. 

VYVYAN. 

What, the late Abraham Gwtian, Esq. ? 
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GENTIAN. 

_ /" 

The very same. Sir. .There never was but one Grentiah ia 
the world, and I'm the boy. The late Abraham Gentian, Sir, 
was an entire bam ; the only witty thing that old Heaviaide ever 
did. He meant it as a quiz upon my punctuality. Whenever I 
come in five minutes before the dinner's up (an awful moment for 
any man of sensibility), I am invariably called the late Mr. Gen- 
tian. 

VYVYAN. 

It gives me infinite pain, Sir, to be inflexible with a gentleman 
of your genius ; but as this, Sir, is a dinner of contributors, and 
ag we have it under the hand of a most veracious historian, that 
you are defunct, we shall require the stronger evidence of a con- 
tribution from that reverend incarnation I have the honour to 
address, before even Mr. Heaviside can pass you. 

GENTIAN. 

Always ready. Sir. I thought a nice little article or two might 
be wanting : and here, Sir— here— read — ^read— . Read aloud. 
Modesty out of place here, you know ! 

Vyvyan. 

Exceedingly true. This must put your claim upon us past a 
doiibt ; but we have no taste for dining with ghosts ; and you 
will therefore excuse me requiring such a certificate of your iden- 
tity. These verses, indeed, bear the stamp of modier Earth upon 
them. Come, lordlings, listen all :-« 

By Abrahaih ObntiaNx Esq. 

Wandering in the deserts wild 
Have you 'seen Distraction^s cliild ? 
Pale her cheek, and sunk her eyes. 
And plaintive her empassion'd sighs. 

She calls her lover to her arms. 
With heartless scorn he flies her charms ; 
She seeks the village in the vale. 
And tells to all her mournful tale. 

So exquisitely soft and sad. 
She .almost makes her list'ners mad ; 
For pity melts, dissolved, to hear. 
And iron-pride distills a tear I 

Vot. III. Part I. P 



Mr. Gentian having co^dud^^ \^ ballad to the universal ad^- 
tuiratipn ^ the Mpetinjf, Yy vyw, #er ^ few prely4^, b«rst 
fQftn into th^ foIIpwiBg 

The late Mr. Gentian 

No mote must ve mentioa* . 

*Tis all an invention — 

He '8 here as our guest ; 
|f Ja fi^at incarnation 
Is c^^ fftT liis mtiop^ 
{(e*P ^1^ a potation 

Aa weU |i8 t)|e )>e9t« 

His abdomen dances 
His smirks and hh glances 
Are pieefBaal lyllli fiia ; 
Hail! hail t« tlM <|tte«r o|if» 

Of Mofttna Ae 4«ar mf^t 

We never can fear one 
Who's got such a tun. 

His verses are th^lKng, 
His bon-mots are killing* 
No critical chilling 

Shall put out his %feT^. 
Then rule here thou wizard ; 
From Alpha to Iszard, 
Here 's work for thy g^i^zard* 

Here 's work for thy lyre. 

It was half past six, and the KiH^t $uid the Knave had not 
arrived. Mr. Garraivay Io6l(ed im]^ringly, and Mr. Gentian 
looked despondingfy, and Sir Thomas looked angrily, and Merton 
looked critically, and Gerard looked anti-poetically. To fill up 
the tedious moments, Mr. Heaviside proposed to read an elabo- 
rate critique on 

GILBEET EABLE. 

'^ Tfis literature ^ t)i^ p^e^ent day is teeming with vices, amon^ 
which the habit of beffindiQg the npliGe of a particular book wim 
a multitude of ^nei^ i^ftatstions is not the least. I abuse and 
imitate i and this we do of necessity^ The writers of every age 
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hi^ve alwws had mueb in aoaimi», especially th^ faults.^ I am 
weary of the philosophizing apiiit of the times — I am tired of 
cause huntmg, (I spe^ not ofattomies,) there is no end to it; — 
the moment a book is published the world is busy, not in enjoy- 
ing, but in discussing tne general principle on which it is written. 
Every author is supposed to have some metaphysical formula by 
the aid of which he; constructs works of imagination, almost as me- 
chanically as Mr. Babba^e^s machine turns out logarithmic tables. 
I am sure my natural disposition is i^ainst all this. I never feel 
the least inclination to dive into the kitchen to see how my dinner 
is cooked : I would not give sixpence to know the process by 
which a heap of dung becomes a bed of violets ; and nothing 
afifronts me more than to see Sir Edward Smith tsarinff a beautiful 
flower to pieces, leaf by leaf, to explain to a crowd of staring 
boobies the difference between the calix and the corolla^ who 
straightway go home to ponder on the ignorance of people who 
know not now to do any thing with a rose but admire its beauty 
and ^joy its fragtanoe. 

'* But I must obey the fashion, and proceed secundum artenu I 
fchall not, however, go so far as the great Fadladeen, that model 
of a reviewer, who, as I recollect, considered it necessary to com- 
mence his critique with an account of all the poems that ever were 
written. I itoean to confine myself to a short analysis of the excel- 
lence and defects of the principal English novels of the last and 
S resent century, occasionally taking a hasty glance at similar pro- 
uctions in France and Grehnany ; and then intend to conclude with 
a detailed examination of the work under review ; shewing how 
far the practice of the author accords or diflers with the best 
standards of taste, interspersing the ivhole article with — ^ 

Here Mr. Heaviside was obliged tq desist — ^the under current 
of g[ossip had set in rather strong ; from the first he had struggled 
affainst it nobly, lifting up his voice until our editorial hammer 
fell as noiseless on th^ table as a lady'*s glove ; but the dire threats 
of " analysis^ and ** examination," supported as they were by 
the mass of paper which be wielded in his hand, was too much for 
human patience to bear. He jdelded to numbers, and gave up 
the contest, with no very pleasant look at his enemies.—*^ Pocket, 
my dear Heaviside,'' said Joyeuse, *^ pocket your papers and your 
vexation. Your Aiuilysis, no doubt, is excellent, but this is 
anight aS Synthem^-^cce dgnum-'^ux host of the garter has 

^*ust oon^pounded a bowl of most exquisite lime punch.'' *^ Of which 
[ demand the first glass, as the only remaining member of the 
Eng of Clubs," said Sir Thomas Nesbit ; — *' and now I have it, 
do, Heaviside, tell me something about this book of Knight's — 
CrUlMTt £arkh-*who wrote it ? Is it good for any thing F"^ Heavier 

P8 
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side rolled up his papers, muttering that people had better read 
for themselves. Mr. Heaviside was piqued. 

" He can distinguish and divide 
A hair *twixt south and south-east side.** 

And he loves to his heart's core to exercise his talent) maugre his 
wily abuse of his favourite occupation. 

"Right,'' exclaimed Gerard. " It is a work of real genius'' — 
" and of brevity," said Vyvyan, with an especial eye to his watch, 
*^ Grood,my friends," quotn we ; " and now if Gerard will read us 
a passage or two we shall know a great deal more about the matter 
than if we had read all the Reviews in Christendom." "..This is 
neither time nor place for the characteristic parts of the book," 
said Gerard, picking Heaviside's pocket of the volume, ". but there 
is a capital description of his old school, which I will give you 
scraps of — the whole is admirable, but Heaviside is such an awful 
warning against lengthiness, that I dare not give it entire. 

Before we went to a public school, we were at a small one, about ten miles 
from Wilverham. It was kept by a clerg^yman ; and consisted of about thirty 
boys, chiefly, like ourselves, the sons of the g^entlemcn of the neighbourhood. I 
was not long in the country before I determined to ride over and see my old 
school and ray old master ; who, I was told was still alive, though he had some 
years before given up the school to his son. 

How familiar was every step of the road! My brother and I were always 
sent for on Saturday, and returned on the Monday morning ; — ^and how well 
I recollect our different feelings, and our different pace, according to the di« 
rection in which our ponies' heads were turned. I could still see myself flying^ 
along on my little forester [grey, with a^long tail], on our Saturday's journey, 
and trailing back at a foot's-^pace on the morning of black Monday. Justly, 
indeed, may it be called so ; — ^for I question if (setting periods of violent grief 
aside) there be any thing in after life more trulv gloomy and wretched than 
the feelings of a boy as he goes 'back to school I have always thought it 
mere affectation, or, at all events, quite a fallacy, to talk of our school-days ak 
the happiest of our lives. In happiness, what we believe to be is. If we 
fancy ourselves happy or unhappy, we are so. And where was ever the 
schoolboy who ^/tou^A^ himself happy at school ? In the first place, he has 
always con insatiable craving for manhood, quite incompatible with strong* 
present enjoyment ; — and moreover, a school-life, in nearly every other re- 
spect, is any thing rather than a state of happiness. The contrast between 
the luxuries, the kindnesses, and the heart or home, and the discipline, the 
privations, the scofHng, the utter want of all softness and delicacy of feeling*, 
which are inevitable to a school— this contrast neither is nor ought to be, un* 
dergone without strong sensations of depression and pain. I say it ought 
not, for it is eminently calculated to check and deaden those feelings which 
should be cherished the most— and which are at the same time the most ob- 
noxious to the subsequent influences of the world, and the most susceptible 
of their pernicious action. Almost in 'proportion as a feeling is tender and 
amiable, it is converted into a torment by the jeers and sarcasm to which it is 
subjected. For example, every one who has been at an English school, must 
remember the ridicule which invariable awaited any manifestation of his 
affection for his mother, or his sisters in particular. For my own part, I would 
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rather, like Ford, have trusted a thief to walk my favourite horse, than any of 
my schoolfellows with one of my mother^s letters, or even with my sister's 
christian name, . I have said th^t the transition from home to school never is 
experienced without pain ; — for how can any boy of tlie slightest sensibility of 
heart not feel bitt«rJy the contrast between the manner in which he is loved and 
considered in the one, and the contemptuous recklessness, or . at best, the 
coarse hard friendship, he meets with in tlie other? I recollect (so strong^ 
was this feeling' in me), that whenever we were sent to school in the c<urriage» 
88 was the case in bad weather, I used always, for the first half of our journey, 
to long for it to break down, that we might be obliged to return home again ; 
and to lament when our near approach to school rendered even the wish of an 
upset unavailing. One day, I remember to have met the footman of an old 
lady who lived in our neighbourhood, and wishing to be him, because he was 
not going to school, 

I had written the Doctor word of ray coming, so he expected me when I 
arrived at the house. IVhen I had left this school, more than thirty years be- 
fore, he was a hearty and portly man, of about five-and-forty — with a person 
a little inclined to be round, and a nose a good deal inclining to be red, 
and a periodical touch of the gout every autumn. He had always, without 
being a drunkard, been fond of his bottle ; — and had a lingering taste for the 
chase, as was evinced by his giving us a holiday whenever the hounds met 
near the village, and his mounting his grey horse (which was fast becoming 
white) and going to see them throw oif, and as much farther as he and his 
steed could compass. He was, as a schoolmaster usually is, exceedingly fond 
of his joke, and used sometimes to accompany the flagellations, which were by 
no means infrequent, by jests which did not in the least increase the very 
small desire to laufch which tlie suiferer might at the moment be su])posed to 
entertain. In short, the Doctor was one of those good-humoured and some* 
wliat self-indulgent persons, who, without exciting any strong sentiment of 
respect or esteem, seldom fail to leave one of kindliness — ^the livelier, perhaps, 
for the very absence of the other feelings I have named. 

I now begged to see the school ; — ^the old man apologized for not being 
able to accompany hic, — ^but he rang the bell and desired the servant to re- 
quest Mr. — ^~, (his son,) to uome to him. Accordingly, a spruce, prim, stifle, 
personage made his appearance, dressed in a scrupulous suit of black, rather 
worn, at the elbows, out exceedingly well brushed and orthodox, 1 remem- 
bered him a tall gawky lad, a sort ot half-assistant to his father, and especially 
hated by the boys, from his being in turn associate and petty tyrant, — play- 
fellow and, as it was suspected, spy. 

After we had been somewhat ceremoniously presented to each other, and a 
few words of recognition had passed, — he preceded me to the school, which is 
a detached building, at the other side of the yard. As we approached, I heard 
that indescribable hum which always proceeds from a full school — ^but when 
we entered, it ceased suddenly as every head was raised from the book, to look 
at * the strange gentleman,* The school was almost unchanged ; — the very 
fonns had a physiognomy so similar to those on which I had sat — blotted with 
ink, and scrawled and carved with initials and non-descript figures of all kinds 
that my imagination might wellbe allowed to believe them the same. The lockers 
(as our phrase was,) were indisputably the same ; there was a multitude of in- 
describable marks and tokens on them which flashed upon ray recollection in 
an instant. -The chief difference was in the costume of the boys. The 
fashions of dress are fundatnentally altered since I was at school. The shoe- 
biickle, the knee- breeches, the long hair, which formed the dandyism of that 
(|ay are quite vanished— apd though the present mode is far more natural and 
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gnt^M, yet at thskt monieiit ii seem^ to m« in d&a^ireeiM) coiltrasd #Ml 
the old locality. 

While I was contemplatiDfif these thingfs, I had forgotten the u sual boon 
which it 13 always expected that A visitor should beg — a haif-holiday. I was 
reminded of it, by obacnring" a pretty general whispering among the boys, to- 

fther with sidelong glances at me, which seemed to intimate ah anxiety leBt 
should not be sufficiently aware of the honoured custoin. I immediately 

turned to Mr. , and made my request aloud. Erery eye in the rooth 

flashed with delight; — ^and one or two of the most eager boys half sprang froni 
th^ir seats in anticipation, 'the master paused and looked important, and 
began to demur ;— but I insisted that, foi* avid tdng spne, he should not denjr 
me, — and at last he yielded, with thiit bad grace with ^ieh schoohnasters 
generally seem to think it necessary to qualify the grahtihg of a fevour. The 
moment the word was given, there was a general rush by the boys, — and a 
most vociferous shouting of " Thank-ye, Sir !— Thank*ye, Sir !'' Ekch 
sprang to his locker to put by his book — (a piece of regularity to which the 
presence of the master seemed to me to have a great deal to say,) and- in two 
minutes the school was eleaired. 



At this instant Mr, Garmway entered with the turtle — ^th^ de- 
linquents were arrived. 

Our worthy publisher, atid his excellent mah of all woA entered 
the dining-room, with most indescribable coUnten»lces. That ot 
the Bibliopole was quite appalling. 

*' Even such a man, so faint, so spiritlesst 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 
Drew Priam*s curtain in the dead of night.*' 

We took the chair — ^but neither did our courtesy, nor bur #it 
(and each were abundantly exercised,) relax a muscle ot the lui- 
happy wighfs physiognomy. This threw a gloom upon the 
hilarity, and even tne Champagne lagged. Vyvyah could endure 
it no longer ; — he at once demanded an explanation and No. Y. 
The explahation was in the publisher's pocket, but No. V. was in 
fall Mall East. With a most appalling slowness the ai&icted 
man drew forth a bundle of papers, which Heaviside snatched at 
as a briefs It was a Chancery im unction; A few words sufficed 
to explain. Byrotf s Correspondence, and our Review of that 
most pithy of letter-writers, were temporarily suppressed. -We 
cannot describe the consternation ; but there is a compensation hi 
all things — ^the venison was excellent, and the " Mrs. Garraway 
Pudding'*' superb. Before the claret came even tlie Knight of tli^ 
rueful countenance laughed audibly. 

The cloth was cleared — and we had drunk the Sing with en- 
thusiasm, when Mr. Aymer rose. — *^ It was most oppressive to 
his feelings to interrupt the conviviality of such a party, assembled 
on such an occasion ; out it was absolutely due to our most excel- 
lent publisher to relieve liim a little from the embarrassment of 
his situation. Three sheets of the best Review that was ever 
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writteo^B^i fi;fcview iHab odihprelieiioed muft interMiii^ matter 
about Byron — (and matter tdo thai thd graifest might r^^) than 
the world had yet seen j faiust bS duncdled; Aff ei* tmt night where 
i^oold be the oontribiitors? Mr. Heavisidfe was going the circuii^-^ 
Mr. Mmrni^ to Abbotrford**— Mr Merton t6 Leicesteirshire-^Mr. 
Vyvyan to St* t*eter&burgh-^Mh Gei-ai-d to the Cape of (3t)od 
Hope-^the Editor to the Lakes— and his humble Self Updn a few 
day s excursldn to Putney. In ease of heed airtielte must be jpro-: 
yiaed^ and those immediately^ He dierefore^ for one hour^ preu 
jeiuihed ta jsummcm the glcxnoiis band to th^r duty^ a call mxa 
irlMi they had neyer tdmink.*^ 

Mr. Ajmer'i speech was received with the applause it deserved ; 
l^ut the expression of sentiment was still not loud but dee][5: Gren^ 
tiah Idbked y^y mournful, and feveh Vyvyan's lip |felL We 
ordered the waiter to Ining id a dozen of cmret and six ink*stands^ 
ahd the Viee uscked the door. 

^^ Gentlem^i^ said Tristrani, ^< the bravest and the ihost gldu 
rious natioas tji antiquity w&6 sometimes eonstraihed tb empby 
mrarcenariei. Let us hxm: out for f^r^ga aid.*^" 

'^ Good,"' Kplied Vyvyan, ^* I will write to my particular friend, 
the Bditer cf the Europeim Beyie^. He hds monopolized < all 
the, knowing men of Europe,^ except ourselves. The three sheets 
will beat the pnnter^s in four and twenty hours***' Th^ following 
was fTritten in Mr. Joyeuse^s fd^bst hand^ and sent by that night^ 
pdltti^ 

Christopher Inh, Etori, July 10, 1894: 

I have not the honour bf your p«*soiial acquaintance^ tlrough 
I fe^l satisfied that we inust be more than persotiai friends. « I 
know that you^ as a man ^ genius, must have admired my i^m^ 
diiclioQS, aiid I oi^y l^tribute it to the ^uprenit^Iy carel^iK dhiissi^ 
pf Mrs.. Boyle, in her last iedition bf the €k>ur£ Guidei that your 
letter^ dat^^ no doubt^ from No. 17^ Westbouriie Tferrace, Bays^ 
wfiter, has iK>t been forwarded to my toWn-house. I have been ih 
Detonshire. In that letter I know you have sohcif ed me to join that 
iUustridus bddy of Worthies assembled around you, who, as you for* 
cibljP dbserve in your Prdspeetu^, " histve acqiiired over their ^uals 
the authority of thought,***-— " who are, £^cording to universal con- 
sent, the best acquainted with the coiirt, the cabinet, and the country 
of Whidb th^y treat, and the best hop^s df enlightated^ brave, and 
getieroiis meh."" I know thai you have ^ sdicited ole^ and I thei:^ 
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fore assume at once the privilege of friendship, and address you 
with the frankness and confidence of kindred talent. 
- You may probably have heard of me only as an occasional writer 
in a piquant periodical (very different indeed in its conduct and 
its objects from the European Review, but stiO possessing great 
merit in its way) entitled ^^ Enighf s Quarterly Magazine. I 
confess that I do occasionally recreate my pen in that Miscellany ; 
but it was an entire hoax of that erring person, the Editor of Black- 
wood'^s Magazine, to represent me as a young man. I was for 
several years the Editor of the British Review ; and that venerable 
cognomen, my grandmother, which has been improperly aj^jfdied 
to a gentleman very much my inferior in years and gravity, pro* 
perly belongs to me. I cannot surrender this honoiu* even to you,' 
the representative of ^^ Mind and its Productions in Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, S^c. ;^ but the common consent of Europe 
votes to you the appellation of my grandfather ; and be assured, 
my dear Sir, that no exertion shall be wanting on my ]|^art to make 
the pmud distinction your sole and inalienable possessicm. 

I think now that I am entitled to ask a favour. I have coo- 
descended to dine at this, place with some promisii^ boys who 
write for the miscellany to which I have alluded— ^fever lads in 
their vocation— but who (entre nous) are of that class which you 
properly describe as " inexperienced young men, who write under 
the imposing mask of sages."*^ '^^^J. ^^ ^^ ^ dilemma* Some 
legal proceemngs about an obscure volume have compelled the 
Editor of this Magazine to suppress two or three sheets of matter, 
(by the bye how much do you pay per idieet for Mind and life 
productions?) having reference to this volume. The EdiUir 
knows not how to fiU his Number ; and the lads have, una vabt^ 
requested me to write to you. Assuming then the character of 
this Editor (who is really too modest to apply himself to a person 
of your gravity,) and in his name, I address you. 

.We have a claim upon you. You told us " the joumaP* which 
you announced would" be composed of a// that was waxting in 
the BEST JOURNALS. We never doubted the truth rf 
your promises. To say nothing of your previous character, 
there was a simplicity m your Prospectus, and particularly in 
this member of it, which at once insured conviction. Every 
great man must know his own powers. We were glad to find 
you superior to the aiFectation of modesty. Our Magazine not 
only ranks among the BEST JOURNALS, but is without 
doubt THE BEST JOURNAL of the present day of good 
journals. We therefore boldly come to you to supply our 
want?. We want MATTER. « Mind and its productions'" we 
MUST have. We have read your first Number with infinite delight 
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We have seen in that a vast deal of what is wanting in the best 
journals— indeed the whole number bears that characteristic of 
excellence. If therefore, in the prolific hot-bed of your corres- 
pondence throughout the civilized world, there should be an over- 
flow, — ^if there £ould be some rising genius, who is not yet worthy 
to have his name printed at fuU length, in.the '^ second Edition of 
the Prospectus of the European Review,^ some burning candidate 
for t/our honours, who has not yet arrived at the immortality, of 
finduig ^^ his portrait successively, amongst the British, Fre]lich9 
ItaUan, and German writers, distin^shed throu^out Europe, 
and aigaged as regular contributors m your Joumd,'*^ — hand huB 
over to us. We do not ask you to spare any of the products of 
" Britain, France, Crermanvj Italy, ^c,"" — ^but surrender to our 
distresses the Illuminati of Lapland and Grim Tartary. YouteQ 
us that ^^ all the intellect of this old Continent will be found in the 
European Review, as it were in deposii^-^we only ask that you 
diould send us some ot your ur&'edeemed, pledges. 

We should be hajmy to see you amongst us here. Mr. 6arr»* 
way has a French cook who understands something of matter and 
its productions, ^c, and though we drink claret, the tap will supply 
hewry-wet at a moments notice. 

Believe me, my dear brother, ever yours, 

VyvYAN JOYEUSB. 

To ' ' " f the Editorofthe European Review^ 

&c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 
17, Westhoume Terrace, Bayswater, 

[most feivate.] 

N. B. Our publisher has desired us to say, that if ^' Mumbo 
Jumbo^ unfortunately has wasted its sweetness on the desert air^"-^ 
owing to the lack ot taste and spirit in the trade, he is ready 
to bid for it, and will engage to publish editions — ^< in English, 
at London ; in French, at Paris ; in Italian, at Florence : and 
in German, at Stuttgardt*" 

VERKON. 

Infinitely obliged to you^ Mr. Joyeuse. That letter relieves 
me from a world of anxiety. We shallhave shoals of these "great 
general scholars^. pouring m upon us from all parts of the habit- 
able globe. We shall die of a surfeit. 

ME. GENTIAN. 

• Rather than have no Number, my Uttle Sub., what think you of 
a nice handy Paper, written by a friend of mine, called No House? 

OMNES. 

Read ! read ! 
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no HOVSX* 

A STRANGER in Londoti, when he has seen the theatres, St. Paura 
Cathedral, and the lions in the Tower, feels that after all he shall 
cut but a poor figure when he gets home, if he omits to visit the 
House of Commons. 

Aware of this, I, a few weeks back, directed my steps towards 
St. Steph^s Chapel. I had nearly got through Westminster- 
haU, wnen a person, standing about two feet six ibith his shoes 
on, threw hisnead back as iiaballobn had just heea pesm^over 
him, to ffet aview of my face; and haying succeeded^ he driUj 
asked ^^ if I wanted to see the House of Commons?"^ I answered 
in the af&rmatiTe ; upon which I skw his little broad-4Ml€k twaddle 
before me as e3tpeditiou&ly a^ the two duck-legs belonging to its 
owner could move with such a load. We passed along a shoci 
passage, and ascended a few steps, when my guide pushing Open 
a door, b^koned me to follow. 

^^ This is the lobby, sirj" he called out ; ^^ and there^^ pointing 
to the spot on which I stood immediately after entering, ^^ Mn 
Perceval was murdered.'' 

I was about to indulge in some reflections on that mournful 
event, when my hand was suddenly grasped by my neighbour. 
Squire Heathfield, a very worshipful inagistrate, and the owner of 
an estate considered worth five thousand per annum. 

Of course solemn meditation instantly gave way to polite reed?* 
nition. I expressed satisfaction at seeing Mr. Heathfield so wdQ, 
and, as I ventured to remark, in such excellent ^mrits. 

" Why,'' said he, " I am a little in spirits, for I have succeeded 
in two things which I wished to accomplish by coming faer^." 

^^ Indeed," said I, concluding that sometning very grbat had 
been done for the county as well as for himself. 

*^ Yes," said he, " I was lucky enough to get hold of our mem« 
ber, Old Boroughby, and at once secured a frank for my letter, 
and an order for the gallery." 

I passed with Mr. Heathfield to a staircase, which I understood 
led to the gallery, towards which I began to ascend, when riiy 
dwarf guide again presented himself before me. Hfe spoke nbi, 
but the turn of his eye furnished ^ memorandum not to be mis« 
taken. It cost me sixpence. 

A few steps hlghei* brought us to a door, where my neighbour 
shewed his order. I, at the same time, exhibited half-arcroWn, and 
both were admitted. 

On entering the gallery we ran helter skelter towards the front 
seat. But on looking round I perceived that the reporters of the 
debates preferred the back seat of all. It struck me that they 
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MUsi kndw which Was the best place, so I rebmraded and took my 
secH i^imediately in front of thetn. Heathfield did the same. 

If no other good resulted from the movement I had made, I 
flattered myself that a material advantage ivould be secured by iny 
getting in the immediate vicinity of the historians of the day, Who 
t^\&d so easily explain anything which I might not comprehend, 
aiid moreover tell me who was who. Feelii^ that I should have 
occasion for their services, like most persons in the same situation, 
it never occurred to me that it was at all likely they would have 
something else to do than to attend to me. 

I now began addressing a gentleman who had snu£^ with me. 
By way of preface I remarked that " I supposed a debate Was no 
treat to him*"* Ne5tt I said, ** I took it for granted that he coUld 

Eoint out all the members, and for what places they sat j^ and when 
e Replied " a considerable number of them,'' I rejoined that *^ I 
couldTiiot think how he could possibly do it.*" 
^ Matters being in this proimiling train, I now proceeded to bu^ 
siness, by asking if the clerk sitting at the table in a gown and 
Wig, was the Speaker ? if the messenger, with a silver-gilt repre* 
sehtation of the King's aims suspended from his neck, wajsthe Ser* 
jeant at Arms ? and which was the Treasury Bench ? 

I received courteous answers, but I thought the reporter looked 
rather disposed to smile as I put my last mterrogatory. Eveiy 
thing, however, went on very smciotnly, and the ice being fairly 
broken, I rapidly inultiphed my questions, still detnanding 
*< Who's that— wfto's that— and who's that !" as the members 
tjntered. 

Squire Heathfield, profiting by my example, was not backward 
in inakiiig his inquiries. His great anxiety however Was to see 
Ml*. Lushington, to whom he said he had been introduced in the 
country. 

• The gallery was now crowded. The reporters near me were 
calculating at What time the debate would begin, and whether the 
indtion would be acqtiiesced in or opposed. I continued my ques- 
tions, and inwardly resolved to do so till I found some difiiculty in 
getting answers. 

" Who is that," said I (it was my fiftieth question), as Mr. 
Wilberforce approached the table. I have since seen this gentle- 
man at a public meeting. *« That," said my informant (I really 
wondered at his patience) " is Mt. Butterworth." I next pointed 
to Sir J, Newport and desired his name. *' Sir Robert Vaughan," 
was the answer ; and next my eyes glistened with joy at beholding 
Mr. Secretary Canning, as I supposed, in a senator, whose name 
I have since learned is really Mr. Spring Rice. 

^* We are in luck, Heathfield," said I. He smiled assent. A 
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few minutes afterwards a note was put into his handf addressed^ 
•* Heathfield, Esq. gallery.^ My mend read it attentively, and 
then put it into my hand, saying — 

** We are in luck indeed — a^ least I am.**' 

I read as follows: — 

*' Mr. Lushington presents compliments to Mr. Heathfield, and 
understanding that he is now in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, if convenient to Mr. H., would be glad to speak with him 
for a moment in the messenger's lobby."" 

I handed the note back, and Heathfield resumed his comment. 

^* It is a good thing for me I came here. I have no doubt Bo- 
roughby mentioned me to Mr. L. to-day. He has been solicited* 
I know, to get my cousin Tom a^lace m the Customs, and to a 
certainty he wants to speak to me about it.'' 

So saying, he rose from his seat, and offered to make his exit 
by the centre door. Here, however, he was met by the corps 
hutoriqae. That door was cKclusively theirs, and none but mem- 
6^^ must pass that way. Both Whigs and Tories^ the Chronicle 
and the Post^ the Old Times, and the New Times, here concurred 
in c^moskicm. They were too potent for the Squire who in vain 
plefiuled the note from Mr. L., and was finally obliged to pass 
aJong to the door by which he entered. His application and 
failure caused a good deal of merriment on the backseat. I myself 
could not help laughing while I saw him with a face as red as the 
gills of a laying hen, fitting his way through the dense mass at 
the door, begging of them to let him out, yet stealing their hearts 
against him oy adding, " I am coming back," in the hope of pre- 
serving the seat which he had just left from invasion. 

" Order!*' " Hats off!" " Sit down gentlemen !" were now 
bawled out by the messengers. The last command was reiterated 
with some sternness to one or two refractory strangers, who had 
but indifferent accommodation for sitting, it being held as disre- 
spectful to stand in the presence of the House of C(Hnmons, as it 
would be not to rise in other places where personages of import- 
ance make their appearance. 

Prayers were then read by the Chaplain ; how well I shall not 
say. When these concluded, the Speaker and the Minister each 
placing himself by one comer of the table, bowed, and with sudi 
exact regard to time, that their heads were near meeting in the 
centre of the space between them. " Noodle and Doodle!" whis- 
pered one of my neighbours. 

The Speaker, sitting at the table where I had seen the Clerk 
which I had mistaken for him, now began to count the members; 
At this moment a burst of laughter which ran all along the back 
seat, commanded my attention. I did not at first understand the 
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«ause of it, but looking to the door by whieh Heathfield had 
tanisbed, I saw him with a face even reader than before, and co- 
vered with perspiration, fighting for re-admission. With great 
diiBculty he earned his point, and returned to his seat, leaving one 
skirt of his coat in the hands or under the feet of the enemy. The 
imace which he had previously occupied on the seat had msensi- 
Wy diminished, notwithstanding my best efforts to prevent it, till 
there remained scarcely room for a pamphlet of moderate thick- 
ness to be placed between me and the gentleman now next to me, 
but previously next but one. 

But a celebrated comic novelist has told us, that '* it is the nature 
of ^— '' (I must not use the word, as it might shock the " ekrs po- 
lite'^ of modem readers) the internal parts of the human machme 
to give way when pressed." This experiment was here made ; 
for Heathfield plumping himself down without manifesting any 
superfluous anxiety for the inconvenience which he might cause to 
be experienced right and left, succeeded in wedging himself in as 
tightly as need be. The pressure I experienced caused me to 
liken our situation to that of figs just packed for a voyage. 

" Well," said I, " It's all right I suppose for your cousin Tf>m, 
but I wish his preferment had oeen put off tHl to-morrow." 

I was not aware that there was any thing remarkably droll in 
this speech, but the reporters near me found it exceedingly whim- 
steal. They had before tittered, but now they laughed outright ; 
and their mirth caused me to laugh also, while I inwardly re- 
flected that a man often says a good thing without being conscious 
of it himself. 

But the cause of their risibility being thus excited I soon read 
in their faces, while I listened, that Heathfield'^s answer was not 
exactly what I had supposed, thou^ the speech above quoted I 
am by no means prepared to regard as a contemptible specimen of 
my humour. 

What Heathfield said was to this effect. — Having made his way 
to the Messenger's Lobby, he dangled about at the door of the 
smoking room without seeing or hearing any thing of Mr. Lush- 
ingtoui He was getting tired of waiting when the oflScers of the 
House directed him to " move on one way or the other." Upon 
tfeds he inquired for Mr. Lushington, just at the moment when 
that gentleman happened to pass. He then mentioned to Mr. 
Lusmngton that his name was Heathfield. To this he did not 
receive that sort of answer which he expected, and he therefore 
added that he was the gentleman to whom he (Mr. L.) had writ- 
ten in the gallery. While speaking, he handed to the- honourable 
gentleman the note which he had received, and was confounded at 
bearing him say, ^M know nothing of this-^it was not written by 
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me.^ Before Heathfield could reoover ttcm Ae confdsiati into 
whiph he was thrown by so unexpected an answer, Mr. L. had 
retired, in compliancy with a request from son^e one that he would 
^^ just step in to put the Speaker in the chair.'" My friend did 
not know what to make of tnis, till one of the messengers who h^d 
been enjoying his fmbanassment, had the kmdness to tell him 
that the note must have be^p forwarded by seme one who knew his 
name, merely to make a fool of him, by setting him to scramble 
through the crowd while the writer perhaps took possession of his 
seat. 

. The Squire was highly incensed at the freedom thus takeii with 
him; aiid though I gave him several hints not to entertaia with 
his resentment the gentlemen behind, who had evidently com- 
menced their authorship that afternoon with the note by which 
he had been hoaxed, he persisted in gratifying them with the ex- 

Eression of his indignation till the words, <^ There will be no 
ouse,^' pronounced in a tone of dismay by a strange in front of 
us, checked his career, and made him silent from apprehension. 

It was curious to mark the strongly-^contrasted expression of 
countenance which the present situation of things produced. From 
the second seat downwards, all was agitation andalarm,**-bdiind» 
all was merry expectation and hope. - • 

^^ It is foolish to adjourn^ ^aia the gentleman in advance <^ 
me, who had spoken before, ^^ because there are not forty menxb^rs 
present just as the dock stHk^ four«^ 

<^ This is too bad,^ cried one of the literary rank, in a tone ipf 
vexation, and looking at his watch. ^^ Right or wrong he is deterr 
mined to have a house. It is now half a minute after time and he 
is not yet in the chair.**' 

I ought perhaps here to explain that at four o'clock, if th^ 
number abready present be under forty, the Speaker passes into hia 
Chair, and counts the memb^s again, and if still deficient the 
House stands adjourned till the following day. 

^^ The late Speaker,^' added the scribe, who had previously 
breathed his vexation, ^^ would not have delayed in this manner. 

At this moment, (it was exactly four by my watch) Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton took the Chair. He certainly did not seem in -^ 
hurry, and very deliberately called out " Order, order.— Gentle- 
men will be pleased to take their places.''^ 

There was a short pause, which two of my neighbours of the 
pen and press thus filled up. 

" Did you ever see any thing like this before,'* 

" Never. It's the way he always does." 

The Speaker having collected his gown in one hand, and gfSttfffh 
ing his cocked hat in the other, now began pointing with one of 
the comers of his hat as he spoke« ^ 
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^fcler-^Sij^j ievea, ^ght, w^y ten.-f-An honourable ijiember 
l^iJldng with his hat pn."^ 

" You see," cried the reporter with whom I bad wnversed, 
*^ he is spiiumig o^t aa much {^tkmbl^.^ 

^' Yea,'' his ftiend relied, " this irregwJftrity ia the Speakar 114, 
in my opinion, quite unoonstitiHional. 

Z thpught this wa^ a jok^, ijiid laughed aispordingly. 

^^ J am s^nous,'' he went on, ^* for as by the rules of the Houfl0, 
forty members meeting after four o'clpcK form no House, if the 
(glinting is thus delved, and a fitting take plaoe in consequence, 
the decisions come fp in that sitting may afterwards be questioned, 
as being those of a body meetii^g contrary to the law and constitu* 
tipn pf Parliament.^ 

^< While this was bfsng explained the Speaker amved at thirty. 
He proceeded-rr^^ thirty-one, thirty-two — cMrder at the har-r- 
thirty three— the honourable member will be pleased not to leave 
the house.'' 

<^ He's at it again^ vf9s grumbled lr<Mn behind. 

The Spefiker went on, ^^ Thirty-four, thirty-five j" he added, 
" I am afraid J hf^ye miscounted.^rC>rder under the gallery." 

^^ ^qunds !" exclaimed one, «r more than aae 'of the literati^ 
M ha i^ gmng to begin again. Why doe9 he not say at coice^he will 
Qpi move till fcrty arrive?" 

And the Right Honourable G^tleman looking behind his chain, 
first to the right and then to the left, recommenced counting, 
pointing ^th his hat, as before. 

When he again got abpye thirty hP proceeded rather exp&- 
ditiously. 

" O he's got a House," cried pne in the rear, " you may teU that 
by his counting more than one a minute.^ 

Heathfield looked, and I felt a little consoled at this, especially 
as the Right Hon. Gentleman reached thirty-eight, but the next 
moment he added, " This House is adjourned," and hope was no 
morj^t 

For us, I mean, not so foir'the historians behind, and yet hope 
was at an end too for thaaa, having ripened into joyous certainty. 
While a solemn " Ah !" followed by ^^ what a pity I" ascended 
from the front, a loud laugh, with the exclamation ^' Devilish near, 
Mr. Speaker, but you could not do it after aU," invaded my ears 
from the back seat, or rather frpm those who had lately occupied 
it, and who were now gaily retiring. 

I had gained the passage, not a little afflicted by ih^ catastro* 
phe, when I met my friend of th^ ffaUery." 

" I suppose they will not thiii it necessary to return the 
money," said I^ 
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** You wish for your half crown again, do you ?^ said he.— 
^< To be sure you nave a right to it. Mention it to that lusty 
gentleman with a broad face, and ask for it at once. He wul 
return it of course.** 

1 went towards the individual thus pointed out, and was about 
accosting him, when looking round I perceived the giver of this 
advice watching me with a smile, which very plainly told me that 
he was waiting the result of a new hoax. I, therefore, abstained 
from speaking, and was turning away, when the words " Can you 
favour me with a frank, Mr. Hume ?** told me that I had Ijeen 
about to demand half a crown from the honourable member for 
Aberdeen. Convinced more than before that my appeal would 
not have been of much service, I was glad to make good my 
retreat, and bowing to the gentleman who had played me tlie 
prank, I walked smkily down stairs with the sqmre, contending 
for the necessity of a speedy reform in Parliament. 

V2BN0N. 

That*s written by a gentleman of the press, 1*11 be sworn. 
None but a member of the corps could so excellently depict the 
small wit and the practical jokes of that learned profession. I 
rem^nber the first night I was in the gallery, years ago, asking a 
knight of the Note Sook if Sir Francis Burdett were a good- 
lookuig man. " I am not aware,** said the wit, *' of any defect 
in his eye^sight.** Oh, print the article by all means. 

AYMEB. 

And now, Mr. Montgomery, what have you to i^y for desert- 
ing us P Axe we to have no assistance from that muse which has 
been our hope and our solace. — . . 

" Dear as the light that visits those sad eyes.** 

Is Tryamour to die a sudden death ? Is Canto IV. to be stran- 
gled in its birth ^ 

GEBAED. 

Who can control his fate. My vocation is gallantry, not 
verse-making. I can quadrille — and play the flutd — and fill 
Albums — but I vote the Magazine a bore, as far as writing for it. 
But you shall have another Tympany. 

« » .« « « 

« . « « « , * 

We left the pair asleep-^^it least in hed, 
^ Where Fd fain leave them longer: — ^tis a pity 
To separate young folks so lately wed. 
When both are deep in lore, and one so pretty ; 
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But now tiie eastern skfes are.strenked with red • ^ 

And you must credit this veracious ditty. 
Which states that with the sun Sir Lanrai rose, 
- Refresh'd extremely by his night's repose. 

• 

The bride — the bride looked charming in her blushes. 
When she came down to breakfast ; — by-the-bye. 

Breakfast *8 the time when beauty, though least luscious, 
Looks most engaging to my simple eye, 

Fresh from the toilette's scents, and soaps, and brushes. 
With tasty cap, and vest of snowy dye. 

Cheeks slightly flush d, eyes bright as eyes can be. 

And ivory fingers pouring out the tea. 

If I should ever marry, I'll insist — 

But I shall never marry — ^that's a folly 
That I forswore the last time that I kiss'd— - 

Psha! — never mind — ^my g^ndmother, or Dolly, 
The housemaid, if you wUl — ^In fact, I miss'd 

The prize when 'twas my own, and very droUy 
Contrived to let propitious Hymen slip. 
And dash'd his proffered chalice from my lip. 

Yet I don't think that I was much to blame. 

And were the thing to do, 1 cant deny 
That I should play precisely the same game. 

And spurn the dove, to follow through the sky 
The strong-wing'd eagle — if I miss'd my aim, 

*Tis my ill fortune that's to blame, not I : 
My bow was ably bent, and *twas my fate 
To hit the inner circle, though too late. 

Well, one year makes. strange changes, — ^Who'd have thought. 

When I began this poem, that so soon 
I should my wild impetuous lyre have brought 

Down to this anti-matrimonial tune ? 
Yet so it is ; — ^I don't believe there's aught 

Tm thinking less of than my honey-moon : 
Should ladies break their hearts, I shall be sorry. 
But can't descend to swoop at vulgar quarry. 

r 

VERNON. 

Gkrard, you will nev^ forget Ariosto, and his filthy lessons. 

Marry, and live cleanly.'' You must atone for these sins of 
your youth, by writing Homilies for the rest of your life. But 
give us something respectable. 

GEBAKP. 

Music ; a Fragment. 
Vol. III. Part I. Q 



« 






HSAVlflDSt 



I hate all fragments— but Gilbert Eorle's. They look as if a 
fellow had been at a feast of words, and stolen all the scraps. But 
lef s have it. 

MUSIC ; Jl nuGMBirT* 



'' M^ 9<ral is an enchanted boat, 
Wnich, like a sleeping Swan, doth float 
Upon the silver wates of thy sweet singhig.^'^SHBtiBY; 



It rose upon me, clear and nigh, 

A rich and perfect harmony : 
Three female voices silver soft 

From souls of heavenly music streaming^, 
I Like hymn of Seraphs .heard aloft 

I By youthful Poet dreaming*. 

And yet *twas clear that it must be 
A strain of earthly melody ; 
For in the words of that wild song 
Did human hopes and wishes ttironft ; 
And they who sung it, ye might know 

By looks and tones the heart reveali&f , 
Were dwellers on this world below. 

Souls fraug^ht with human feeling. 

It rose, and sank, and rose agsdn^— 

The streams of music sever j 
One gentle voice takes up the strain 

Like the voice of a lonely river. 
I hear its crystal waters flow 
In mellow murmurs, lone and low ; 
The wild flowers on its banks that grow 

Beneath my feet are springing. 
And o'er my heed an azure sky 
Extends its boundless canopy ; 
Flocks grase, and milk-maids carol al|^, 
And trees seem waving gracefully. 

And village beljs are ringing. 

And hark I anoth§r stream has* risen. 
With a sudden burst from its silent prison ; 
A bolder stream which sweeps along 
With solemn music clear and strong. 
Through the foresf s green abysses 
Down the rocky precipices. 
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Rollings with a f«l4kn fovBd*!** 
Now the sister stream is foqiul ; 
And the kindred Waves unite 
With a murmur of delig'ht. 
Onward^--onward, widening^ evtr. 
Winds the visionary river 
Toward some ocean— haric f«Hi thffdf 
Never sure hath mortal hesurd 
Such wild music as these three 
Make in tiieir sweet unity. 

MuaEAY» 
I have a bit of verse-making by an unfledged contributor, 
which I might shrink from presenting under nappier drcum- 
stances. But it has merit ; and we all Know the 4uty of patting 
modesty on the back. 

TALE OF A ZJBPHTlU 

When momingf heams resplendent rise. 
And streak with gfold the eastern skies ; 
When meltins^ mists with wavy flow 
Hang o*er the rugrf^ed mountain's tmair ; 
And milk-maids hie the clover througfa» 
And every leaf is bright with dew. 
And birds their early musie make,*^ 
I skim the surface of the lake. 
And dip my wings in cod delight^ 
To fit me for my morning flight* 
Then gently sighing, I reeiine 
Where golden-eyed white daisies shine ; 
Or, where the ^owery garden blows, 
I kiss the dew-drops from the rose. 
And, ere the stolen sweets dttay» 
Haste to the shady cliff away. 
With gelid wing and soft perfume 
To fan the lurking strawberry-hbom* 

And when the sultry sun rides high, 
I chase the crimson butterfly, 
Or wanton through the rustling sedge 
That trenables at the water's edge ; 
Now scudding o*er the mountains brown 
To catch the sportive thistle-down • 
Now waving with luxurious joy 
The ringlets of the shepherd boy ; 
Now breathing through the poplar-grove 
Sighs like the whispering sighs of love. 

Q2 
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When maidens blithely dance at eve, 
I slilj glide:beneath their sleeve ; 
Or, if they would their ankles hide, 
I toss their russet gowns aside ; 
Or, dallying with their kerchiefe blue, 
I half betray to transient view 
Beauties that thrill the lov<;r through 
Then to a lad/s casement steal 
To sigh the love I cannot feel. 
Where she has placed a harp all day. 
Expecting me to come and play. 
Sweet music wa,kens in the strings 
At the soft rustling of my wings ; . . . - 
And as I hover round and round. 
She dotes upon the plaintive. sound ; 
Then, as the melting tones decay, 
She thinks of one thafs far away. 
I see the colour come and go, 
I feel her panting bosom glow. 
And wish *twere mine to sink to resc 
Upon so fair and fond a breast. 

At might, when all around is still, 
I lay me down upon the hill. 
And play with cowslips shining bright. 
Beneath the moon-beam's dewy light ; 
Where dapper elves and foiries glance 
In merry maze and circling dance : 
Or haply wandering I invade . . 
With rustling sound the leafy shade, 
Where Jiilia, by her lover led. 
Denies, with half-averted head. 
Of her rosy lips the taste, . 
Though both his arms are round her waist : 
Alarmed she hears me, and her fear 
Imagines me a stranger near ; 
And he, though loth to fancy this. 
Lets her go with half a kiss. 

Such my joys and such my sport, 
I grieve not that my life is short ; 
But when the warning swallow flies 
To distant shores and milder skies, 
And winter comes with aspect drear, 
I meet my fate without a tear. 
Or only breathe one parting sigh. 
And rapt in clouds and whirlwinds die. 
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VERNON. 

We seem to be getting too poetical. I beg to hand in a little 
article that may prevent us dying of " excess of sweetness.'* It 
is <juite in my entertaining way, as Rueful says. 



PBOSE BY A PBOSEB. 

[We have been accused of being too light and airy— of carrying 



too much sail and too little ballast ; I therefore tnought it my 
duty to ship a little rubbish on board to steady the vessel. 1 
gave notice of my wants, and you cannot conceive with what 
alacrity they were supplied. The bounty of my friends literally, 
overwhelmed me; — 1 could load a fleet — I am supplied for life:, 
aye, for an immortality. And the quality is even better than the 
quantity " mateiiam superabat opus:'^ — ^take a sample.] 

Mb. Canning is a much more fluent speaker than his predecessor^ 
Lord Castlereagh, and exceeds him also in brilliancy. It is worthy 
of remark that profound speakers are seldom very brilliant, or 
brilliant speakers very profound. We cannot be sure that this 
observation is quite original, (we have never seen it before,) but 
it is true, and that is better. We do not mean to be understood . 
to say that Mr. C. is not profound ; it assists our argument if he 
is; for Exceptio probat regulum. 

As Lord Byron is dead, the maxim De mortuis nil nisi bonum^ 
applies to any observations or remarks that may be made on him 
personally, but his works are public property, and justly amenable, 
to fair and qandid criticism : w^, therefore, think ourselves justi- 
fied in sa3dng, which we do advisedly, that no man can rise from 
the perusal of Don Juan without the internal conviction that it is; 
the work of a man who was a disgrace to the age and country in 
which he lived. It is a consoling reflection to our minds that the, 
country so disgraced was not England. 

We have made anxious and even painful inquiries on the 
subject, and we find the general opinion of persons whose talents 
and experience enable them to form a judgment, to be that the 
roads in the neighbourhood of the metropolis have been in a state 
of progressive improvement during the last few years. We shall 
be happy to receive communications from such of our cor- 
respondents as feel themselves able to pronounce on the cause of. 
this amelioration. We have an opinion of our own, but it would 
be premature to lay it before our readers in the present stage of 
the investigation. 
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Mr. Riley, the American travellfer, who was shipwrecked on the 
north-west coast of Africa, tells us, that the Arabs of the desert 
sdmetimes live to the age of six zillahs ; and he also informs us 
that a zillah is equal to forty of our years. From these data we 
have made a calculation, by which we find that six zillahs are equal 
to two hundred and forty years. We trust our American readers 
will not accuse us of national prejudice (against which we most 
solemly protestV when we say that we hesitate on the bare word 
of any human oeing, however respectable, to give perfect credence 
to such amazing longevity. 

There are some points so clear that no man can profess a doubt 
upon them without incurring the just suspicion of stupidity, or 
anectation. If any person of mature years should, after reading 
Mr. Taylor's book on Junius, hesitate to express his full con- 
viction that Sir Philip Francis was the man, he must be content 
to be treated by the reasoning part of society as one who has not 
been f umishea by nature witn the commonest faculties of the 
mind* 

Mr. Butler, in his Reminiscences, well observes that the in- 
fluence of the soul on the imagination, and of the imagination 
again on the soul, has not been sufficiently considered, and he 
suggests that some of the ^^rnore eminent mystics^ might be 
consulted with advantage. This hint has not been thrown away 
upon us. We have nearly completed our course of mystical 
reading, and hope Very shortly to have the honour of laying before 
oUr readers, at some laigth, the result of our labours on this most 
interesting subject. 

We eati safely recommend the Revue Encyclopedique to the 
public attention; it is an extremely judicious work, possessing 
none of that frivolity with which our neighbours have D^en some* 
times too justly accused. It is perfectly free also from the false 
glare of wit so much affected by the run of English periodical 
works ; and its remarks are fuU of weight. 

Hume's History of England is far from being so accurate as 
could be wished. Indeed a perfect work of the kind is still a de- 
sideratum in our literature. 

It is almost impossible to determine the relative claims of great 
men to niches in the Temple of Fame. We will illustrate our 
position by an example. Suppose we were asked which was the 
greatest man, Michael Angelo, Themistocles, or John Locke, we 
confess we should despair of giving a satisfactory answer. Now 
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this diffieulty, if we mistake not, arises from die disamilaritj of 
their pursuits, which admits of no common standard whereby they 
ean be measuied. The question, hower^, is curious, and we re- 
gret our limits preclude us from such a discussion of it as it 
deserves. 

HASELFOOT. 

We seem to be getting somewhat grave* X beg to hand in a 
nice mor9eau— the very petit-pat^ of contributions. It is some- 
thing between the tifiPany of Ack^man^s B^ository, and the 
brown Holland of the London : 

THE PORTMANTEAU. 



«m 



tLosmXtv, tfia Tik^l ^tX»rn^l»wd1^9» «4rv»r««>— It. xiv. 



Thb young lady had lost her portmanteau. Many portmanteaus 
have been lost at diflferent times, and in various ways, within doors 
and abroad, by fire or flood, by the negligence of servants, the 
awkwardness of porters, and the dishonesty <^ coachmen ; but thia 
was a peculiar case ; an unique in the history of losses : no port** 
manteau was ever erf so much importance — no portmanteau waa 
ever so much talked about^— and no portmanteau, it is agreed on 
all hands, ever disappeared under such mysteripus and unaccount« 
able circumstances. 

It was not an every-day portmanteau. It was the property of 
brother Edward, who, as all the world knows, is a great author ; 
and, in addition to its regular and legitimate consignment of shirts 
and waistcoats, had on many occasions been the medium of convey- 
ing less statutable goods ; — ^beginnings and ends of poems ; essays 
in thdr chrysalis state ; hints too good to be lost ; sketches of 
works never destined to be written ; strange, absurd, out of the 
way books, such as nobody but brother Edward or Hamilton 
Murray would have ever thought of looking into; strings of 
parallel passages, remarks on theirreek particles, and school exer- 
cises furbished up, by way of relief to the lucubrations of John 
Bellamy and James Grey Jackson, in the Unreadable ; dainty bits 
from rusty, fusty, dusty, musty, crusty old writers, for the Ketro- 
spective, with thimblefuls of brisk, acid, frothy, unsubstantial mo- 
dem criticism to wash them down; dissertations and frivolities, and 
sentimental despondings, intermixed with complaints of displaced 
commas and disjointed sentences, for Knighfs Quarterly; with a 
variety of other anomalies of the same description. It had lately 
been mtrusted with the office of transferring from -^ — CoUegei^ 
Cambridge^ to the Lakes of Cumberland, the pergonal propertj of 
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a ooU^ lecturer, and, what is more, a high wrangler. ' Oh its re- 
turn from this errand, it was put in requisition by the young lady, 

to. accompany her on her excursion to , whither sne had been 

invited, with her mother and her sister Catherine, to attend the 
musical festival and the county ball. 

It was piled to the utmost extent of its capacity with the darling 
treasures of female ingenuity — all the miracles of hemming, and 
whipping, and stitching, and gore, and selvage, and gusset— the 
chefi'd^osuvres of the needle and the loom : 

— — — jacconots and cambrics. 
All with which Bond«street decorates her daughters, 
Mantles and spencers, tippets and tiaras, 

Scarfs iind pelisses*: 

All those numberless and mysterious contrivances by which ladies 
set off or obscure their own charms, and exercise the patience of 
their male companions. There were caps, and gloves, and fans, 
frills and flounces, clasps and necklaces, flowers and feathers ; there 
were bonnets, some of the genus denominated by John Wesley 
** elephantine;^ others dipping and receding alternately with a 
graceful sinuosity, so that the clear white brow, now hidden and 
now revealed, shone through it like a sparkling stream through the 
shade of its embowering roliage ; robes of every hue, shade, and 
texture, some of snow-white muslin, arraying the fair form, like an 
angel, in folds of light, the emblem of candour and innocence ; 
others bright with spring's own cheerful ^een ; others tinged with 
the faint blue of the western heaven, while the sun yet Imgers in 
his eastern chamber ; others which, 

of changeful satin sheen. 

The dazzled eye beguiled. 

And there were veils, tempering as with a mist the overpowering 
blaze of beauty ; ribbons, whose brilliant dye enhanced by contrast 
the soberer beauties of the vest which they confined ; and jewelled 
brooches, sparkling like stars on that heaven for which so many 
youthful martyrs have sighed ; and a world of similar inventions, 
such as the author of Lillian alone could describe. Nor were there 
wanting still dearer treasures ; in this precious repository was en- 
shrined many an elegant little token of affection — ^many a letter, 
breathing the very warmth and freshness of first love — and, more 
cherished than all, the miniature of dear Frederic himself, in its 
shrine of red morocco. There was also an Album with its motley 
contents, landscapes from Switzerland, and sprawling roses witn 
half a dozen young, and favoured passages from Barry Cornwall, 

* From an unpublished sappluc poem bj a friend, or a friend*s friend, we 
do not know which, 
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and good things, and very good things, and original pieces, which 
had not been naturalized in above twenty of the albums of her fair^ 
neighbours ; and others in a detached form, traced by ivory fingers 
on minute parallelograms of richly-embossed paper, in token of 
peculiar esteem — and there was the memorandmn-t)ook, the record 
of domestic economy — and, to complete the catalogue, there were 
two volumes of Redgauntlet, ' May you like it,' and the poems 
of Samuel Rogers looking specious m gilt calf. 

This invaluable repository had been detained, by some trivial 
accident, a day or two after its mistress ; it was then conveyed on 
Tuesday, in the Highgate coach, under the superintendence of 
cousin Charles, to the Goose and Gridiron in the Old Jewry, from 

which the coaches start ; and there it had been deposited, on 

pajrment of the regular douceur for booking, in the full assurance 

that it would reach by six o'clock the same evening. Thus 

much may be depended upon as matter of historical certamty ;. but 
nothing further has transpired as to this dark aifair — all that we 
know is, that the portmanteau never arrived at . 

The first news of this event was received with the incredulity 
which the intelligence of any great and unexpected calamity always 
excites. It was not for some time, indeed, that any suspicion of 
the truth suggested itself to their minds. When, after much 
anxious expectation, and many an eager look from the drawing- 
room window, the long-desired coach at length arrived, without 
any tidings of the portmanteau, it was immediately concluded that 
their cousins in town had despatched it by the eight o'clock coach, 
for which postponement fifty good reasons were suggested by the 
party assembled ; and they willingly submitted to the pams of 
" hope deferred," for a couple of hours longer. Eight o'clock 
however arrived, and no portmanteau. Of course the blame was 
laid on the people at the coach-office, for the possibility of mis- 
carriage never entered their thoughts ; such a thing had never 
been heard of — ^those people were always so dilatory m delivering 
things: and accordingly a messenger was despatched to the Greei^i 
Man, who returned with tidings that no such parcel had been 
received. This was vexatious ; but it was unanimously agreed 
that the portmanteau must come by to-morrow's coach ; and so, 
after a few gentle strictures on the thoughtlessness of Charles and 
Ellen, and the inconveniences which might have been occasioned, 
had it been a portmanteau of more immediate importance, the dis- 
pointment passed q^uietly over. Another day, however, revolved, 
and still the portmanteau came not ; and then, at length, a mis- 
giving of the truth flashed upon their minds. A letter was des- 
patched to Charles full of wonder and dashes, requesting him to 
make immediate inquiries, and to conununicate the result by return 
of post. In the me^ time Mary consoled herself with the thought 
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that it wasted sllll three days to the festival^ that her conmioii 
jBowered dress would do well enough for the ordinary society of 
such a place as ■ , and that it would be time enough to tnink 

df ornament when the great people were assembled. A reply, 
how6V^9 arrtved from Charles, stating that he had made the moat 
nftinute inquiries in the city, but that the community at the Goose, 
ttam the Landlord to Boots, persisted in knowing nothing of the 
matter, and in treating the supposed reception of the portmanteau 
as an liinaginary fact — a mere tneory. He was positive, however, 
that he had paid for the registering, though he could not vouch, 
from ocular assurance, that the ceremony had taken place*. The 
alarm now became serious ; emissaries were despatched, and in- 
quiries were made in all quarters, and aQ sorts of^specidations were 
promu^ated, some of them highly ingenious, hy way of explaining 
the phenomenon. It must have been observed, that the maxim of 
^* ml admiral^ is more easily obeyed by men than by wom^i ; 
the former, by the comparative steadiness with which they regard 
the course of things around them, acquire an insight into causes 
which prevents them from being startled when any thing a Uttle 
out of their ordinary experience occurs ;. not so with women — any 
imusual acddent is to them quite confounding ; it disturbs theur 
theory altogether; it militates against the whole tenor of their 
preconceived ideas; and accordingly in their endeavour to get rid 
of the fact^ they are driven to explanations more far-fetched and 
monstrous even than the reality. Could the portmanteau have 
been seized on suspicion of contraband goods ? Could there have 
been any passenger of the same name as that on the direction ? 
Could it have slipped from off the coach in midway? Could Ellen 
have written an illegible direction ? Or could Charles have taken 
it to the wrong office ? Each solution was the true one for five 
minutes, and was then succeeded by another equally infallible; 
each was in turn confirmed and illustrated by a multiplicity of 
anecdotes of various authenticity ; and each was in turn assented 
toby the polite. beaus around them. Meantime the envoys re- 
turned from the Green Man, and from all the halting places on the 
— — road, with the appalling report, that no such thing had been 
heard of on the whole line of road, and that promises, threats, 
and interrogatories of all kinds had proved fruitless. Then de- 
spair ensued ; the grave regrets of Mary were mingled with the 
more clamorous lamentations of sister Catherine, and the vainly 
reiterated consolations of the mother ; and still they wondered, and 
speculated, and were positive ; they sighed alternately after the 
silver muslin, and the drab-^x^loured gown, and the blue pelisse, 
and in the bitterness of their disappointment did not scruple to 
utter a few insinuations even against the tried care and punctuality 
of cousin Charles. At length regret, and anger, and wonder, and 
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anpeciilation, exhausted themselves; and like other pec^le in a 
fimikr situation, they began to console themselves by jesting on 
their own misfortunes. In this they succeeded better, havings 
the assistance of some skilful and experienced practitioners to help 
them out ; and there was Joyeuse s good thing, and Murray s 
good thing, and Rivers^s good thing, and brother Edward's good 
thing; and all history and all fable were ransacked for par^lels, 
from the days of Pandora to the present hour ; and tnen they 
turned to speculating and regretting again. 

In this state of things, the only resource was sister Catherine's 
wardrobe. That Catherine loved her sister is certain ; that she 
was not wholly without that sensibility to appearance which diis- 
tinguishes her sex, is matter of deduction. Now we all know how 
particularly annoying it is to have just half enough of any thing- 
Catherine's little store wus like bread in a besieged town ; and the 
struggles between womanly vanity and sisterly affection — Cathe- 
rine's endeavours to persuade herself that such a gown, and 
such a pelisse, and such a bracelet were unsuitable to her sister, 
because it agreed with her— but as we were not admitted to the 
conference, we can only imagine what passed. 

The concert came- — ^we cannot dwell on the humiliations of that 
night — ^the concert past. Still the county-ball was to come ; and 

the portmanteau might turn up just in tune. — ^Vain hope! 

* » « « « « 

We mi^ht feign a prosperous catastrophe to our history, even 
as Tate did for King Lear; we might trace the portmanteau 
through its wanderings, and paint the exstasies which attended its 
recovery ; or we might follow it to the well-known ^receptacle of 
all things lost on earth ; indeed we fancied we had discovered the 
long-lost treasure on our last monthly journey to the moon, but, 
on inspection, it proved to be only a set of the Critical Review. 
Such a fabrication, however, in the face of acknowledged facts, 
would be onlv (as Johnson has it in his Rejected Addresses^ " dis- 
seminating falsehood without incurring lavour, and i^kmg the' 
disgrace of detection without participatmg the advantages of sue* 
cess." We must be content, therefore, to leave the aflFair in its 
original obscurity. E. H. 

Moral. ' 

They who travel ought always to carry their portmanteaus with 
them. H. M. 

VERNON. 

Gentlemen, Gentlemen. — Ohe jam.- — Hiug, Sir Thomas. — Take 
away the inkstands, waiter, and produce the magnums. I wotdd 
rather work for eight and forty hours before publication, than 
have this bore of reading and discussion for anotner ten minutes. 
Mn Haselfoot, I call upon you for a song. 
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Mr. Haselfoot, after certain apologies, which it is unnecessary 
here to repeat, begged to ofiPer an excellent New Ballad, founded 
on facts : 

Thro' Cambridge town two authors past. 

They braved the damp, and they stemmed die blast ; 

One was Murray, high of repute, 

And t'other was cynical Haselfoot. 

The townsfolk grinn'd as the pair past by. 
And the proctor stared suspiciously ; 
But little reck*d they, the scribbling pair, 
Of the townsman's grin, or the proctor^s stare. 

The lamps in the market shone dim to see. 
And Cambridge was filthy as Cambridge might be ; 
Yet on they skurried, thro* thick and thin. 
Till they reach'd the gate of the Wrestlers* Inn. 

The arch it was low, and the porch it was narrow, 
Yet the critics shot thro' with the flight of an arrow ; 
They bounded the darkling court-yard o'er. 
And in they bounced at the coach-office door. 

** What ho ? what ho ? " bold Murray he cried, 
*• 'Tis on an errand of weight we ride !" 
** We ride in haste," brave Haselfoot said, 
** So rede us thy tidings, and let us be sped." 

"Now who be ye, and what your freight. 
That seek my cell so lone and so late ? 
And wherefore come ye,'* the book-keeper said, 
" When all but proctors and cats are abed?" 
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Two gallant Troubadours are we, 
We sing of love and chivalry ; 
This freight we bear for a noble Knight, 
It must speed by the Boston mail to-night." 

" The Boston mail drives stout and fast. 
The witching hour of night is past ; 
Ere the sun has dried the mountain dews. 
The noble Knight shall hear your news." 

Now joy to the mail, such a freight that bears ! 
And joy to Knight, when these tidings he hears ! 
And joy to dev'Iet* and pressman stout, 
.For their toils are o*er, and the number is out. 

*- " To meet the printer's dev'let face to face." — Pursuits of Literature^ 
Southey has deviling; but the true ancient diminutire is dtoiikitu 
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And joy to yon, gentle readers all. 
In court or cloister, in bower or hall ; 
* Squire and priest, and lady fair. 
Who take delight in our book so rare. 

The ballad failed to produce an impression upon the company. 
It was, like many other ballads, written to be prmted, and not to 
b^ sung. Mr. Haselfoot, seeing the feeble impression his vocal 
efforts had produced, requested leave to put in an anecdote: which 
was refused from the chair. 

Mr. Haselfoot's ballad, and Mr. H.'s proposed anecdote, gave a 
turn to the conviviality of the evening. The labour of discussion 
was passed — there was ballast enough on the table to prevent any 
Number upsetting, even without the aid of the Editor of the 
European Review* The conversation became as interesting as it 
was general ; — Merton was right eloquent-r-and Murray right 
learned — and Haller right historical — and Haselfoot right silent — 
and Grentian right noisy — and Heaviside right sleepy. We regret 
that our limits (as the Morning Post says) will not permit us to 
complete the description of that night's joy — a joy so tempered 
with discretion, that the narration of it would be truly edifying. 
We can only recur to our Note Book for the heads of that exqui- 
site Convivium : 

Publisher, having discussed several bumpers of Claret, pre- 
pareth to read Chancery Injunction— voted a bore. Gerard de- 
seribeth the two beauties of Windsor that hold divided empire 
over his heart, and compareth his situation to Garrick between 
Tra^dy and Comedy. Gerard quite local in all his allusions, 
and likely therefore to compete for the honour of succession to a 
certain nameless Poet. Gerard complaineth of the municipality 
of Windsor for prolonging the building of an iron bridge over 
the Thames, ana thus apostrophizeth in verse : — - 

I stood at Windsor on the bridge of wood, 

A castle and a college on each hand. 
And mark'd the iron arches o'er the flood, 

Their ponderous length, by slow degrees, expand. 
I wish they 'd build them quicker, if they could. 

*Tis a long time since first the bridge was planned ; 
And Tm beginning to dislike taxation, 
And grudge my half-pence to the corporation. 

Corporation voted a bore. 

Variety of Toasts, " The Editor of Gilbert Earle, and the 
absent Contributors.'' — " Mr. Martin Sterling, and the Memory 
of the Etoniari.*"— « Mr. GiflTord, and the Quf^rterly Review.''— 
" Mr. Jeffirey and the Edinburgh."—" Mr. Odoherty and Black- 
wood."— « Mr. Campbell and the New MontMy."— " The 



Opium Eater and the London.'' — ^^ Mr. Walker and the Euro- 

San Review.'' — ^^ Mr. Martin M^Dennot -and the European 
agazine." — " Mr. Pierce Egan and Life in London." — Some 
notice of the forthcoming Memoirs of Lord Byron, by Mr. Egan^ 
Mr. Moore, and Mr. Theodore Hook. Murray expre$seth his 
belief in Craniology, to which Merton demurs— argument ran so 
high that V3rvyan broke a magnum, in the endeavour to shew 
that its bumps were as clear as those of the cranium. KjW3P 
embraces occasion to sing 

A CRANTOLOOlCAIi INVITATION TO CONTRIBUTORS, 

Come here, each wit, with his head in his hand; 

Come here each scribe with his sconce ready scored ; 
Come here tattooed from De Ville^s in the Strand, 

And shew up four skuU to our critical board. 

A poet we want, for our Gerard is fled— - 

Exhibit no elegy, epic, or ode. 
But tell us the organs that ihyme in your head<— 

We'll squeeze verse from them like the gem from the t<»ad* 

Bring us the bump of delight, the sweet Ama* 

tivenBss, that *8 haiPd as the faculty prime ; 
From that and a large Self-Esteem we can hammer 

A legion of sonnets, in tune and in time, 

A critic we want, for our Haselfoot rash 
Is meddling with books that the hangman might bum—- 

With Destructiveness send to the devil our trash—- 
Your Caution shall teach us to read ere we spurn. 

Bring here no Phihprogenitiventss^ 
Bring here no Order, Weight, Colour, or 8i»e ; 

Bring no Secretive — Acquisitiveness,-^ 
But come with high crowns and protuberant eyes. 

Ye that are curs'd with the dread Number eight. 
The bump of Bill Soames and of Mat o* the Mint, 

Keep from Newgate awhile — if ye yield to your fate 
Enlist with the legion who steal what they print. 

Ye that are blest with the fam'd Number yft^a. 
That clapper and claw whether empty or f idl * 

Ye hornets that worry each peaceable hive. 
Go— join the mild minions of Blackwood and Bull. 

Come here, with your big bimips of talent and taste. 
To the glory of Spurzheuu, and Gall, and De ViJle, 

Be ye witty, and learned, and ardent, and chaste — 
And cut your hair close, ere your sconces we fecL 

Great applause. Bishop— Punch Royal — Devilled Kidney^ 
Anchovy Sandwiches — Heaviside vacates— Lights bum blue 
We sleepy — Chimeras— Woke, and found oiurselves alone with 
-die Opium Eater. 
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NEW TRANSLATION OF DANTFS INFERNO*. 

Thebb is, we believe, no work in any of the modem languages 
of Europe, that has given rise to so much criticism, so many com- 
mentaries, and so many translations, or attempts at translation, as 
Dante^s Divina Commedia. Although written in a half-barbarous 
age, in a country distracted by political dissensions^ and long 
before the discovery of printing, JDante^s poem became known, 
and spread over Italy even dimng the life-time of the Author* 
As Tass6*s rhymes ushered to the world long after, and in a 
more polished age, became familiar in the mouths of ^^ Adrians 
gondoleers,'^ so Dante's verses were, in the life-time of the poet, 
sun^ by mechanics and people of the lower classes as an accom- 
pamment to, and a relaxation from, their daily labours ; and they 
penetrated even the gloomy recess of the caenobite's cell. Soon 
after the poet'^s death, commentaries on the Divina Commedia 
began to appear, and the most learned men of Italy were em^ 
ployed in tms task. Public lectures were appointed in the dif- 
ferent Italian dties, to explain Dante^s poems ; and Boccaccio 
himself was one among the lecturers. The number of works 
written upon this subject is almost incredible ; they alone would 
form a library. And, although pedantry, scholastic subtility, 
and visionary superstition, harv^e often mixed in these erudite 
labours, yet there is no doubt but they have served to throw 
much lignt upon the Divina Commedia, which, from many 
causes, is often remarkably obscure even to Italian literary men. 
This obscurity arises, 1st, from the mixture of reality and 
ifllegory in the sense of the poem ; ^, from its comprehensive, 
and, at times, highly-figurative language ; 3d, from the frequent 

,* <* L'Enfer de Dante Alighieri, traduit en Frangais, accompagpne de Notes 
explicatiyes, raisonn^es, et historiques, &c. Par J. C. Tarver.'' SvoIb, 
C. Knight. 
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allufflons to local and historical circumstances, and to habits, scien- 
tific doctrines, and opinions, since forgotten; 4th, from the 
idioms taken from the different dialects of Italy at the time. 

The taste for the study of Dante, which had abated after the 
termination of the 14th isehtilry, revived 'with fresh vigour in the 
latter part of the 18th. Alfieri and Monti stood foremost in this 
new worship towards the father of Italian hterature, — a worship 
whic)^ although carried to excess by i^ferii^r ipiv^, has in it 
something &r superior to msate pedaAtry ; it is »ot the harmony 
of verse, but the power of thought, the sterling morality, the 
blunt honesty of the poet, that have given rise to this Dante-mania, 
which forms now in Italy one of 'Ste signs of the age, and not 
one of the worst. 

There are passages in Dante where the predse, we might call 
it the vkW, meaning of a particular phrase or member of a sen* 
tence may be understood different ways, without altering the 
whole sense of the passage, as connected with what precedes or 
follows. We will give an instance in the 3d Canto. Speaking of 
l9ie souk of the idle and indi£S&rent, 

** Che vifiser senza uifaaiia e sensa lodo,** 

f 

Bante observes, that they were exclude from Heai^Q, tb^t 
l^ey might not impair its lustre by their presence, and that the 
deep Hdl would not admit them, 

<< Ch' alcana gloria i rei avrebb^r d *elli.** 

Most commentators and translators, and Mr. Tarver witfi 
the rest, have rendered this passage, " because the guilty would 
reap some glory from th«r company.'' This seems pausiole, and 
agrees well with the spirit oi the whole passage; yet others 
assert, that alcuna in this passage means riiunay as if th^ real 
guilty, who, it must be observed, do not seem in general, in the 
Inferno, to be repentant or sorry for havipg offenued God, but 
rather boast of their wickedness, would ferf their pride of villany 
humbled by the presence of beings who had not distinguished 
themselves by any glaring misdeed, and therefore refuse to admit 
them into their company. Who shall decide about the real 
meaning of Dante when he wrote these lines ? Many passages 
there are of a similar description. The poet can only have oad 
one meaning ; but translators and commentators suggest several^ 
and the reader must choose. 

A poetical translation of Dante may be very interesting to those 
who are not able to read the original ; it may also prove so to 
those who, understanding Italian, may wish to see Dante's poes^ 
clothed in their native Iwguage. But there is another, im a 
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num^ous class of persoas, who, being acquainted with Jtidian, 
but not enough to understand Dante without assistance, are 
desirous of becoming familiar with its Italian beauties £br their 
own merits<^ andalso as a key to their more complete knowledge 
of the spirit of Italian poetry* These require a literal trai^latioii 
of Dante^ accompanied by abundant notes. We have here brfore 
us an attempt at uniting both the requisites juai motioned* 
Mr. Tarver's first volume gives us the original^ with a close prose 
translation on the opposite page^ adding the various readmgs of 
the text at the bottom ; by tnese means we follow the st^ of 
X)ante) verse by verse. We have the meaning of the poet explaintd 
to us, and, generally speaking, we believe correctly ; Mr. T. 
having evidently taken great pains to compare the various e&- 
planations of the most celebrated commentators, from among 
which he has adopted that which seems most conastent with reason 
and the general spirit of the poan. In those places where he has 
ventured an opimon of his own, he has done it after full Comi- 
deration, and he tells us candidly why he differs from those who 
have preceded him. His is an unpretending book, and if Mr. T» 
in his preface seems at <Hie time to swerve from his unif eeted 
modesty, this is nothing more than a very excusable (if excuae 
it need) feeling of ^tisfacti<m in a writer, who, after long labour, 
has felt, as he says, a consciousness of having obtained accesa 
within the penetraiia of the sanctuary of poetry ; and seen unrii- 
velled before him its sublime mysteries. He claims for himself 
no merit, but diat of assiduity crowned with success. He haa 
studied the conmientators, and through th^od he has seized th^ 
whole of the tortuous thread. << To give the read^ a eeorect 
knowled^ of the Divine C<»nedy by means of a translation, it 
was req.un*ed to effect one which should be (Xi a different plan 
from that generally ado|>ted ; which dhould be nothing without the 
ori^nal, mit be essentially conniected and embodied with it^ and 
which should serve to guide the uncertain steps of puj^k^ and 
throw light upon the obscure passages ; which snopld pomt out to 
them the most remarkable features ; obliging them, at the samie 
time, to keep his eyes dose to the text; — a tran^tion, in shcart, 
which ^oula be the echo d^ the author.^ 

Mr. T. then proceeds to state, that, although resident in E«§^ 
land, and impressed with the hop^ that his labours would bi? 
f;rateful to the English public, he determined to write his vernoA 
in French prose. Experience has {»roved that translations in 
verse cannot be always exact Many phrases wA turns of e!B^ 
pres6i<»i belonging to the original language, many ideas and 
associations, cannot be translated except by a periphrase. The 
measure, harmony, and loftinesiiB of v^se, ar^ obstacles to an i^xact 
fidelity. Many figurative expressions could not be rend^edirom 
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one language to another, consistent with the dignity of a poetical 
translation. The French language is peculiarly circumscribed in 
this respect. But why write in French ? Because Mr. T. did 
not intend to confine his book to England alone ; and because he 
thought, from the analogy of the two languages, with which he is 
evidently perfectly acquainted, that a hterS and unpretending 
prose translation might be better accomplished in French than in 
jSnglish. ' This clearly points out for whom this translation is 
meant. Not, as we have already said, for the man totally unac- 
quainted with the Italian language, who wishes to have the spirit 
of Dante's poem rendered in his own tongue ; but for the man 
who, knowing sufficient Italian to read Italian poetry, wishes, 
after having read easier authors, at last to feel the beauties of that 
language through the means of its oldest; and most sublime writer. 
To these we think we may safely recommend the present version. 
They will read each verse of Dante, and, where a difficulty arises, 
they will consult Mr. T.''s translation on the opposite page ; and, 
wherever there is a doubt, the notes will assist them in forming 
their judgment. 

But it is in the second volume of the work before us that we 
find intrinsic merit. After a topographic description of the 
Inferno, very useful, in order to avoid confusion in following the 
poet through his journey, Mr. T. has given us, in clear and con- 
cise language, notes upon each of the difficult passages; and of 
the extent of his labours our readers may form an idea, when we 
tell them that these notes amount to nearly five hundred^ filling a 
volume of four hundred pages. In these notes he has given the 
substance of the various comments upon the disputed passages, and 
added much historical and geographical information of a peculiar 
nature, as connected with the state of Tuscany and the rest of 
Italy at the time when Dante lived ; and without which it is 
impossible to understand the numerous allusions of the poet. 
For this labour we feel really grateful to Mr. T., as we do not 
know of any other translation accompanied with this essential 
advantage to any thing like the extent given to it here. It falls 
to the lot of few to be able to enrich their libraries with a collec- 
tion of all Dante's commentators, and to have leisure and patience 
enough to undergo the improbum laborem of wading through 
them, and reconcuing their difierences. Of these notes it is im- 
possible for us, in a short review like this, to give a specimen ; we 
must refer the reader to the work itself, and we will point out to 
him, among the rest. Canto 2d note i, C. 3d n. c, C. 5 N; m^ in 
which he exposes the sentimental laxity of Ginguene in attempts- 
ing to accuse Francesca da Rimini's adultery ; C 11 n, m, C. 18 
N. e, C, 23 N. k, C. 27 n. b, C. 28 n. a, C. 32 n. m, C. 34 

N. C, ^. 
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Mr. T. has not, like other, especially ancient, commentators, 
fancied in every word of Dante a deep-laid allegory and a myotic 
meaning, attributing to the poet, perhaps, many ideas whidi he 
never entertained. . We have here a, clear and natural exposition 
of the reasonable, and often literal, meaning of his words. , 

Mr. T. has added at the end an interesting sketch of the cha- 
racter of the poem, of the history of the rival factions, first of 
the Guelphs and Ghibelins, and secondly of the Bianchi and 
Neri ; which two last have been sometimes confounded erroneously 
with the former. He. also gives us a short account of Dante s 
political and literary career, and of his wanderings after his exile* 
The faults of the poet — his . too great pride and obstinacy — his 
too vindictive feelings against his enemies, are not concealed-^ 
his importance in his native republic is not magnified— in short, 
although the poet may be called divine, the politician is not re- 
presented as infallible, as some of his admirers have attempted to 
paint him. We think his love towards his country has been 
rather exaggerated. It was the love of a party man. It was not 
on a liberal enlarged scale ; it partook of the petty feelings of the 
times. But the poet towers above all. In nis poem he shows 
much greater impartiality and real calm philosophy than we 
could expect from his. public conduct. Once within the eternal 
gates, once having crossed the sad river of Ach^on^ he really 
seems, with very few exceptions, to have left his partiaUties and 
earthly feelings on the other side ; '* having disencumbered him- 
self,'' to use the words of Count Perticari, " of the ties of country, 
relaktionship, and mortality, he sat himself at the foot of Goas 
great judgment-seat, and thence he has often awarded, with an 
equal hand, punishment to his friends, and recompense to his 
enemies.'^ Dante was a man of a proud nature, and of an irrita- 
ble temperament, but. possessed of a perspicuous and .lofty elo- 
quence. His answer to the friar who came to offer him Florence's 
pardon on humiliating conditions is truly grand : " Is this then 
the glorious manner m which Dante Alighieri is recalled by his 
country, after nearly fifteen years of a painful exile ? Far oe it 
from me, the proclaimer of justice and rectitude, that I should 
make myself tnbutary to those who have offended me, as if they 
had merited well of me. This, my good father, is not the way 
for me to return to my country ; but if you or any other will find 
means by which Dante shall not lose his honour or his fame, 
I am ready to accept of them, and I shall not be slow in re- 
tracing my steps homeward ; but if Florence is not to be entered 
by an honourable road, I shall never enter it again. What then, 
are not the stars to be seen from every land on this globe ? And 
C|^ I not, under every zone of heaven, meditate upon the beauties 
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of truth, without first rendering myself despicable and disgraceful 
to my country ?^ 

To return from this digression to the present translation. 
Should we be asked whether this interpretation be better or worse 
than those which have preceded, we wiB answer that it is of a' 
different sort ; that taking the two volumes together, we are not 
acquainted with any French or English translation of the same 
description, and uniting the same phuological advantages. With 
this, we take leave of Mr. Tarver, though not of his book, which 
sbaD be placed on our shelves, to be taken down when we want to 
wander with Padre Dante in th^ regions of life beyond death, — 
a journey not without its moral advantages to a man, and ex^ 
cially to a christian. 

. Note. The London Magadns of November contains two pages and 
a half of criticism on Mr. Tarver's work, written by one who pro- 
fesses to be a zealous defender of Mr. Cary. The critic seems in- 
dignant at Mr. T. for having charged Mr. Gary's version with inex- 
actness, and he selects seven passages out of eight which Mr. T. has 
quoted in his preface out of Mr. Cary's translation, and upon which 
the critic so comments, as if Mr. Tarver knew not what he was 
writing about. In justice to the latter, we shall also examine these 
passages: — ^The first occurs at the beginning of the poem, Canto I., 
v. 41 to 4d. Dante, at the foot of the mountain, sees before him a 
panther, or Ijrnx, as others understand by the word knza. 

Si ch' k bene sperar m* era cagione 

Di quella fera la gaietta pelle 

L* ora del tempo e la dolce stagione. 

Mr< T. translates, " So that the morning hour, and the sweet season 
el spring, gave me reason to hope that I might carry off the beauti&l 
speckled skin of that wild animal." (». e. triumph over it.) Up<Hi 
this the critie makes merry with the idea of catching a panther before 
breakfast on a fine spring morning. Mr. Cary, it is true, translates 

. • . • Sa that with joyous hope 
All things conspired to fill me, the gay skin 
Of that swift animal, the matin dawn. 
And the street season • . . • 

But if the critic looks to the bottom of the page, he will see that 
Mr, Caryi himself y in his note, says, with that candour and modesty 
which generally accompany genuine talent, " All the Commentatofs 
whom I have seen, understand our poet to say that the season of the 
year, and the hour of the day, induced him to hope for the gay skin 
of the panther ; and there is something in tlie I6tii Canto, v. 107, which 
countenances their interpretation ; although that which I have followed 
still appears to me the most probable." We would then, after this, 
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sA th# erilic. Is tliet e any thing so very ridiculous in Ml*. Tatver's 
iiiterpretatkm ? But let us examine this celebrated passage a little 
ttore closely. 

The meaning of the whole of Dante's introduction to his Poem is 
confessedly allegorical. Dante was lost in the forest of vice, when he 
found himself at the foot of a hill upon which the rays of the sun 
w^re shining (the hill of virtue, illumined by the rays of reason). 
Dante forms the resolution of climbing up the hill, but three obstacleer 
Opposed his progress : t panther (sensuality), a lion (ambition), and 
a she wolf (avarice). The first stood before him. By the variety of 
colours in the panther's skin is meant the variety of objects which 
the licentious pursue in search of pleasure (i vatj capricciosi impeti 
de' libidinosi-^Poggiali). Now if we were to admit that the out* 
ward appearance of sensuality was cheering to Dante, it would follow 
that he was, at the same time, yielding to the attraction of pleasure. 
Again, as Mr. Gary observes, there is a passage in Canto la, which 
is in favour of the general interpretation :— • 

lo aveva una corda intomo cinta 
£ con essa pensai alcuna volta 
Prender la lonza alia pelle dipinta. 

*^ I had a cord that braced my girdle round 
Wherewith I erst had thought, fast bound, to take 
The painted leopard.*' 

It is evident, therefore, that Dante had intended to conquer the 
panther, or leopard, meaning sensuality, and had even thought ct 
making use, to complete his triumph, of the cord he had round his girdle. 
Many commentators, and Lombardi among the rest, explain this cord 
to be that worn by the monks of St. Francis, an order which Dante is 
said to have entered in early youth. However this may be, the cord 
is evidently the emblem of mortification and self-restraint, by which 
alone sensuality can be conquered. 

Is it not, after all this, very natural to incline to Mr. Tarver's in 
terpretation, strengthened by that of almost all the Italian comment 
iatorSf that Dante hoped to carry off the skin of the panther, as the 
spolia opima of his triumph over sensuality ? What becomes, then, 
of the critic's joke about catching a panther before breakfast ? We 
recollect having at first differed ourselves from Mr. Tarver, until, the 
present contention having obliged us to examine with more attention 
the bearings of the disputed passage, we have come round to his 
opinion, happy in being convinced of our mistake. 

We now come to the second passage in dispute. Dante is speaking 
of the see of Rome, or papal dignity; and of its mystical husband, 
the pontiff, 

Quella che eon le sette teste nacque 
£ dalle dieei covaa eb be argomento 
Fin che virtttte ai suo marito piacqae.«*-CaiUo xix. 
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This is a highly-figurative passage. It is generally admitted, that 
hy . the seven heads are meant the Seven Sacraments, and that the 
ten horns mean the Ten Commandments, from which, say Venturi, 
Biagioli, Zotti, ^., the see of Rome ebbe argomerUo^ that is to say, 
she derived, or manifested by clear sign, having derived her au- 
thority from the Founder of Christianity, as long as her spouse 
took delight in virtue. The word argomento means proof, tokeii, 
mark, sign, S^. Mr. Cary has rendered it poetically by '* proof of 
glory ;" the meaning is thereby expressed, her proof of glory, or 
of her glorious origin, beiog at the same time, also, a proof of her 
divine authority ; but we cannot help thinking Mr. Tarver's version 
*' she who owed her authority to her ten horns" perfectly correct, 
and weU suited to a prose interpretation. The critic says, jocosely, 
that Mr. T. " kindly gives the lady atUhority over her husband became 
she wore ten horns !" but surely the French son autoritCy does not, 
by any means, warrant such a construction ; it is the general autho- 
rity of the See of Rome, and, of course, at the same time, of. the 
Pontiff, and not the authority of the See of Rome over the Pontiff, 
which could have no meaning. It is well to observe that Mr. Tarver 
says in his preface, which has so offended the critic, with regard to 
this passage as well as to the following one, that they are, " traduits 
mot pour mot, (by Mr. Cary,) mais, k mon avis ils n'expliquent pas 
suffisammeni la pensee de I'auteur," — he does not say that they are 
not translated faithfully, but merely that they are not sufficiently 
clear, 

AUor mi dolsi, e.ora mi ridoglio 

Quando drizzo la mente 4 ci6 eh* io vidi, 

£ piu lo' ngegfno affreno ch' io non soglio ; 

Perche non corra che yirtili nol g^uidi : 

Si che se stella buona 6 mig^lior cosa 

M* ha dato il ben, ch* io stesso nol ni invidi.-^Canto xzvi. 

Dante is going to describe the eighth portion of the eighth circle, 
in which are punished evil counsellors, and those in general who 
have abused, for evil purposes, the talents they received from Provi- 
dence. He says, therefore, that in remembering the tonnents he then 
saw, he endeavours to control more and more his own mental 
powers, lest they lead him out of the path of virtue, so that " if my 
good star, or some higher cause, has endowed me with any thing good, 
I turn it not to my destruction by abusing it." This is Mr. Tarver's 
version, prosaic and periphrastical of necessity, as the words nol m' 
invidi of the text require elucidation ; and Mr. T, could not make the- 
sense more clear to the commonest capacity, which was, as we have 
said repeatedly, his object. In this explanation he agrees Mrith Lan- 
dino, Vellutello, Venturi, in short, with the principal commentators, 
Mr. Cary could not, in a highly-poetical version, use along periphrase, 
and therefore he translates literally, '« I envy not myself the precious 
boon," by. which means the original obscurity of th^ text is not 
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removed, bat Mr. C. himself adds, in a note, another version, which 
coincides closely with Mr. Tarver's : " I am more anxious than ever, 
nd to abuse to so had a purpose those talents, &c." And this is an 
interpretation consistent with the character of a prose version. The 
word invidiare may here be understood, destroy or abuse, or wish to 
destmy or abuse, which is a feeling common to invidious people with 
regard to those advantages which are possessed by others. 

" Ainor cheal cuor gentil ratto s' apprende.'* — Canto v. 

Mr. T. translates : " Love which gets possession so quickly of a 
tender heart." Mr. Gary says, " Love that in gentle hearts is quickly 
learnt." In both, the expressive metaphor of the text is lost: 
apprendersi here means catches, spreads itself, from the action of 
,nre, which as said in Italian s* apprende all* esca, fastens itself to the 
tinder. But Mr. T.'s version is, of the two, the most akin to the 
original; and Mr. Gary himself seems sensible of his having deviated 
from it, by his saying in a note, " that the reader of the original may 
not be misled as to the exact sense of the word, * s* apprende,' which 
I have rendered * is learnt,' it may be right to apprize him, that it 
signifies ' is caught,' and that it is a metaphor from a thing taking 
fire." ^ This passage, however, which is one of those that Mr. Tarver 
quotes in his preface, the critic in the London Magazine has entirely 
omitted. 

Non mi paren men ampj» nS magfgiori 
Che quel che son nel mio bel San Giovanni, 
Fatti per luogo de" hattezzatori, — Canto xix. 

This passage alludes to local circumstances, which can be best 
explained by ocular witnesses ; Landino, one of the oldest and best 
commentators of Dante, himself a Florentine, and after him, Vellu- 
tello, Venturi, Zotti, &c., relate, that in the baptistery of St. John at 
Florence, were four dry wells or round boxes excavated in the marble 
round the font, and into which the priests descended in order to be 
closer to the font itself, when they performed the ceremony of 
christening. Daniello, another commentator, says, that in St. Mark's, 
at Venice, there is a font constructed on a similar plan to that 
which existed at Florence. These testimonies seem more than 
sufi&cient to explain this passage, if even the words *' fatti per luogo 
de* battezzatori," did not give evidently the meaning, " places made for. 
those who baptize." It cannot, therefore, apply to the font itself, 
Mr. Tarver is, therefore, perfectly correct in translating, *« which 
were made for the convenience of the priests when they baptize." 
He could not give more succinctly an idea of an appendage to ancient 
baptisteries, which is no longer to be found in modern churches, and 
for which there is no distinctive appellation. The sequel says, that a 
child in playing fell into one of these dry wells, and ** dentro j* anne^ 
gavay- which means " was nearly suffocated^*' and Vellutello adds, 
f' it mast be understood that he had fallen into it, bent double, so that 
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he was deprived of the power of f espirfttion." Tliui, hoWtfVflir# might 
have happened also hy the child falling with his head downwards. 
Hie description that Dante gives of the position of the SiinoniaeSy 
each of whom is fixed with the head downwards in a hok, out of 
which his feet emerge, confirms more and more the description -Wt 
have given of these drj" wells, as the dimensions of the baf^tismal tott 
itself wouM have been too wide to keep a sinner in ^t straight 
position. 

Per mille fonti, credo, e pii!i si bagf^a 

Fr^ Oarda a Valdlmoiiiea I'ennino, 

Deil* ac^a ehe nel detto laco stagna.— Canto xx. 

Mr. T< translates: '* Methinks that betwixt the city of Garda and 
the valley of Monica, more than a thousand fountains water the sides 
of the Pennine Alps, and then go to deposit their streams in the lake/* 
Mr, Cary renders it 

Its name BeDacus, from whose ample dreast 
A thousand streams, methinks, and more, betvre0n 
Camonica and Garda issuing forth 
Water the Apennines 

And yet, after quoting both versions, the critic in the LofidaHi 
Magazine says, that Mr. Gary's version of this passage '* is quoted ^fe 
erroneous (by Mr. T.) though Mr. Tarver renders the passage in the 
same manner I'* In one, the thousand streams issue from the lake of 
Garda, and proceed to water the Apennine; while in tie other, the 
streams water first the sides of the Pennine Alpsy and then empty 
themselves into the lake. This is curious similarity indeed ! 

Now let us see whether Mr. T.'s version is grounded. There is a 
Variance about the second line of the text. Some read with Venturi, 
" Pr^ Garda e Va I Camonica e Apennino." Now the Apeflnine here 
must be entirely out of the question, as the whole immense valley of 
the Po intervenes between those southern mountains and the lake of 
Garda. It must be, therefore, the Alps which rise to the north and 
the north-west of the lake, and from which the lake itself is supplied 
with water ; and although the Alps, which are direct north oi th* 
lake of Garda, are, properly speaking, the Alpes Rhetitse of ih^ 
ancients, yet, as they join the Pennine Alps, and both these d^no* 
minations being vaguely applied to various parts of the same great 
chain of Alps, which divides Italy from Tyrol and Switzerland, it lA 
niucli easier to understand that Dante, who was not an ignoramus in 
geography, spoke of the Pennine Alps as being in the neighbour* 
hood of the lake of Garda, than that, in order to define th^ situation 
of that lake, he should go nearly a hunded miles out of his way, to 
the south, across the whole plain of Lombardy and the Po, to fetdl 
the Apennines of Tuscany as a boundary to the lake of Garda. Bnt 
there is another way of explaining the ivbrd Pennino ; it appears that 
some of the alpine summits northward of the lake of Gardft 
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were called "by the natives, Monte Pennino, Vellntello has heen 

at some trouble to explain this passage, and he gives the follow* 

ing topographic description. •* Garda is on the eastern side of 

the lake of this name ; on the opposite side, is Valdimonica, in the 

territory of Brescia; that part of the lake situated between these two 

places, (e. e. the three-fourths of its length) extends northward to the 

foot of a chain of mountains known to the ancients (according to 

Ptolemy) by the name of Alpes Poenae^ and from which descend a 

great numberr of streams which fall afterwards into the lake. Val 

Camonica," adds he, '^ is a different place from Valdimonica, and 

situated in the territory of Bergamo." 

This is the most plausible explanation, and Mr. Gary himself has 

expressed, in a note, doubts of the accuracy of his version. Two 

things are clear, that the thousand streams cannot water the Apen* 

nine, and that they do not issue from the lake of Garda, but rush into 

it. Dante himself observes, a few lines lower down, that at the 

southern extremity of the lake, where the fortress of Peschiera is 

situated^ *' all the superfluous water, which the lake cannot hold, 

discharges itself into one river, called Mincio." This water is sup« 

plied by the thousand streams which flow from the northern Alps into 

the lake* 

Fii * * * * ♦ 

Augure e diede il punto con Calcanta 
In AiUide k tagliar la prima fune. — G. xx. 

Mr. Gary's translation is perfectly correct: 

* * * The geer was he 

In Aulis, who, with Gaichas, gave the srgii 

To cut the cable. 

Mr. T. says, periphrastically, " pointed out the favourable mo« 
ment for cutting the cables and quitting Aulis." ^ The sense is 
exactly the same in both versions, only the latter is prosaic and 
more diffuse. We do not see, therefore, how the critic can call it 
a mistranslation after Mr. T.'s own fancy ? But Mr. Tarver has 
said, in quoting this passage, that Mr. Gary has not, perhaps, ex- 
amined scrupulously the historical circumstances, and he adds, in 
a note, that Virgil, in the -^neid, mentions the seer Eurypylus as 
being with the Greek army at the siege of Troy, and says nothing 
of his having given the sign of departure for the Greek fleet from 
Aulis. Mr. T. must, therefore, infer that Dante was mistaken in 
making Virgil speak of Eurypylus as being present in the latter 
place, and that Mr. C. ought to have adverted to this error in a 
note. Here we differ from Mr. Tarver. Virgil might very well, 
on his pointing out to Dante the soul of Eurypylus, mention cir- 
cumstances of his life to which he had not alluded in his ^neid, 
as, from the circumstance of Eurypylus being at the siege of Troy, 
it is very probable that he was also at the departure of the Greek 
expedition against that place. Nor does Virgil's further expres- 
sion 

Euripilo ebbe nome, e cosi '1 canta 

li' alta mia tragedia in akan IttogOy 
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warrant Mr. T.'s supposition, that Dante has misinterpreted or 
misquoted Virgil ; as the Mantuan bard, after relating the former 
circumstances of the seer's life, might very properly at last, in 
mentioning his name, refer Dante to his ^neid, '^ in some part of 
which I sung of him." 

We come now to the last of the disputed passages 

Sappi ch* io son Bertram del Bornio, qnelli 
Che died^ al R^ Giovanni i ma* conforti. 



xxvni. 



Mr. T. translates " he who gave evil counsel to king John." He 
has, therefore, no right to find fault with Mr. Gary, for rendering 
the passage in a similar manner; the only manner, indeed, in 
which it can he rendered, without altering the text. But reading 
Mr. Tarver's note to this passage, in his second volume, we find 
his objection explained. He does not mean that Mr. C. should have 
translated differently from what he has done himself, but that he 
should have noticed, in his note, the apparently palpable historical 
error in the text. It appears clearly, from history, that Bertrand 
de Bom, Vicomte de Hautefort, in the county of Perigord, a va- 
liant knight and a troubadour, was the friend of Heiu:y the Se- 
cond of England's three elder sons, Henry, Richard (afterwards 
Richard I.), and Geoffroy. He excited the young Henry to revolt 
against his father, in which attempt the Prince was supported by 
his two brothers, as well as by Queen Eleanor's instigations. But 
the undutiftil son was disappointed in his ambitious expectations,* 
and soon after died at the castle of Mart el, in France. John, 
Henry's youi^est son had no share in this revolt against his father ; 
while, on the other hand. Prince Henry was known on the Conti- 
nent by the name of the Yoimg King, il R^ Giovane. The history 
of these dissentions in the royal family of England was well known 
in Italy at tKe time of Dante, and mention of it is made in two 
of the old Novelle. It would seem strange, therefore, that Dante, 
a travelled man, and well versed in history, could have made the 
error of attributing to Prince, afterwards King John, what evidently 
concerns Prince Henry. Crescimbenfe was the first who noticed 
the error, and after him Ginguene, who proposed to substitute . 

Che diedi al Re Giuvane i ma' conforti. 

But the verse would then be too glaringly defective in prosody. 
An error there is in the text, and Mr. Tarver attributes the error 
to Dante, who might have confused with Henry's rebellion the 
subsequent revolt of Richard against his father, in which Prince 
John was implicated, causing thereby the death of his father, by grief. 
We may, perhaps, suggest another solution of the difficulty, from 
a new text of the Divina Commedia, published lately at Udine, by 
Mr. Viviani, founded on a MS. discovered in the library of the 
Commendatore Bertolini, and written, perhaps, during the life- 
time of Dante, who lived some time at Udine, having been called 
there by the Patriarch Pagano della Torre, or Torriano ; and where 
he corrected the two first parts, of his poem, and composed the 
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Paradiso. Tradition says that Dante used often to wander in the 
romantic country ahout Udine, and to the Grotto of Tolmino^ 
where a stone is still pointed at, on which he used to sit, ahsorbed in 
the contemplation of the wild Alpine beauties which surrounded him. 
Mr. Viviani has compared the Bartolinian MS. with sixty-six 
others, from the principal libraries in the North of Italy ; one, 
belonging to Marquis Trivulzio, of Milan, bears the date of .1337*. 
Now, with regard to the passage in question, Mr. Viviani reads 

Che al Re Giovane died! i ma' conforti. 

By which both the sense and the prosody become correct ; and the 
learned Mr. Salfi, one of the best living authorities in these mat« 
ters, approves of the alteration. 

With regard to the minor charges brought by the critic against 
Mr. Tarver, we should think the latter gentleman must know some- 
thing of his native language, and that therefore his mode of spelling 
has not been adopted by him on slight grounds. The fact is, that 
many double consonants are now retrenched in modern French 
writing, and that Calchas may be spelled either with or without 
the h. As for the genitive dell* Inferno^ it is not used as a no- 
minative in the title-page, which bears the title 1' Inferno ; but in 
the half-title, Mr. Tarver has adopted the former case, and this 
is not inconsistent. Before dell' Inferno may be understood cantica, 
poem, vision, &c. The titles of many Italian books begin with the. 
genitive case. Perticari wrote lately a work under the title " Delia 
' Vita e de' Fatti di Guidobaldo', libri xii. Goja, del Merito o dalle 
Ricompense ; Beccaria, dei Delitti e Pene," after which the nomina- 
tive, may be either expressed or understood. In the same manner 
Virgil styles his poems iEneidos, and Delille translates it by V Eneide. 

Here we will close our review of Mr. Tarver's book. We repeat, 
that we are persuaded Mr. T. never thought of entering the lists 
with Mr, Gary, their works being of a too different character from 
each other. The latter gentleman's version is a beautiful poem, and 
wonderfully close to the original withal. Mr. T.'s translation is a 
production of humbler pretensions, but when coupled with 
his volume of excellent notes, it constitutes a work of the greatest 
utility to those who wish to study the Divina Commedia in its 
original language. . Mr. Tarver's critique of some passages of the 
former version, although, perhaps, not sufficiently explicit in its 
wording, was of a temperate nature, and such, we think, as could 
give no offence, much less draw upon him any obloquy, and expose 
him to the ridicule which flippancy and misconception have en- 
deavoured to throw upon him. He wished to show that a poetical 
version cannot give such a clear idea of many obscure passages as a 
literal prosaic interpretation, accompanied by copious notes ; and 
this seems to us a self-evident position. 

* See Revue Encyclopedique for September, 1824, 
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To Frederic Vermnj Esq. 

My dear Editor, 

It is with heartfelt regret that I announce my inability 
to fiirni&h any further aid to No. VI. than is contained in die ao^ 
companyine song. I could explain the causes of this my defi- 
ciency, and lament the effect, for whole pages of sorrow and wire- 
w6ve ; but what would explanation or regret avail ? There is a 
power which none can resist, even the Saxon deity Must, called by 
the Romans Necessity, and whom the late£mper(^ of the French 
apostrophized in his bulletins by die name oi Destiny. To this 
imperious divinity even editors must render willing or unwilling 
submission. 

I will not quarrel with you for posting up Cave canem over my 
Shelley ; nor even for putting words mto my mouth, hke the 
widow a£ Tekoa of old. The cry raised a^nst Shelley by the offi- 
cial makers and menders of errors in criticism, politics, and theo- 
logy, had so pre-occupied the minds of men, that it is no marvel 
that a well-meaning eoitor , Hke yourself, and naturally solicitous 
tor the reputation of his work, should be starded at the idea of 
admitting even an attempt at his vindication. I will not carry 
my courtesy so far, as to own myself convinced by your argu- * 
ments. There, however, let them stand, with the criticism to 
which they belong — ^the bane and the antidote, side by side. I 
have little anxiety as to the result, at least with those who do not 
come predetermined to be guided by the opinions of persons wiser 
and better than themselves. 

I have to apologise to E. H. Barker for having annoyed him 
(as appears from a late classical journal) by a heemess and some- 
what slighting allusion to his article on Nightingales. I feel the 
more compunction for this, inasmuch as Mr. B. has not been fairly 
and charitably used by the critics ; and this might wear an ap- 
pearance o( insulting the undeservedly fallen. Mr. Barker is a 
man of extensive reading, and, what is much more, a benevolent 
and worthy man — of this I have convincing evidence — and there^ 
fore it is, tnat I have expressed my contrition for the unintentional 
offence. I beg leave to assure him, however, that if I did not 
respect him sincerely, I should not laugh at him. I can afford 
to be amused by the failings of individuals, only when there is no 
danger of such amusement interfering with the kindlier feelings I 
bear towards them. But why will Mr. Barker render himself 
obnoxious to ridicule.^ why will he persist in quoting where he 
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ought to refer, and making his quotations five times as long as is 
necessary* ? I r^peot tbe unpr^ending vKsrtli of indexes and 
lexicons, and I can easily believe that the Bury and Norwich Post 
may be an able and independent paper ; but why will he not be 
content with considering the first asi merely books pf reference, and 
confining the latter to its proper and legitimate situation on his 
breakfast-table ? 

Yours in haste, as tront, 

£. Haselfoot. 
Nov. 26. 



Thrice thro* the gloom of night was heard that fearful denounce- 
ment, 
«( Woe to the MagaSines ! to the quiir<pdriving peiople, destruction !" 
Loud, as when Bow sends £[>rth his cockneys-awaking alarms, 
Rang the voice ; from the east to the west, from Trinces' to Fleet- 
street, 
Rang the redoubling voice, and the soul of the bookmaker trembled. 
Fearful wax'd the dreams of the English devourer of opium : 
Sacre/ quoth Colburn's Frenchman ; O'Doherty, bearer of standards, 
Newly aris'n from his doxy's embrace, to bespatter Don Juan, 
Chok'd 'twixt a vow and a d — ^mn: the Sans-culotte Bramin of 

Bridge-street 
Dropp'd the half-written puff, and Morris sprang to his pistol. 
Far in the caves of the past, the Retro^ecti\re Reviewers 
Heard, and were pale: doubt seized the bold Commander, misgivings, 

Terror unknown before : the long-winded trumpet of , 

Drown'd in that mightier peal, wax'd weak as the quail-pipe of 
Proctor. 

Fear was in Pall-Mail East: * * 

«« *^ * -* « » * * 

Catera desunt. 



* The above remarks do not apply to the article on Nig-htingales so much 
as to some others ; it is an amusing* miscellany. 
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SONG OF A PERSIAN GIRL. 



I LOVE thee still, my wild gazelle ; 

I love thy soft dark eye, 
More hright than all that prophets tell 

Of Houris in the sky. 

Come, sport with me one little hour, 

And wile my grief away : 
If thou wilt share my lonely bower, 

I will not weep to-day. 

With thee I played in thoughtlessness, 

A little laughing child. 
And oft thy nestling mute caress 

My childish tears beguil'd. 

Alas ! a few, few fleeting years 
Have changed my smiles to sighs ; 

And I have wept more bitter tears 
Than fall from children's eyes. 

A voice, I thought could ne'er betray. 
The words which love had spoken: 

I gave my simple hekrt away. 
And found it \vrung and broken. 

And all my dreams of hope are fled. 
And all is dark before me ; 

And I have not one friend to shed 
A tear of pity o'er me. 

So I will be a child again. 

My beautiful gazelle ; 
And not a thought of grief or pain, 

With thee or me shall dwell : 

But I will smile, as once I smil'd, 
To watch thy bright black eye ; 

And I will be a happy child, 
Till one of us shall die. 
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MALTA DURING THE LATE WAR. 

^^ I WOULD as soon allow the English to have possession of the 
heights of Montmartre as of the island of Malta,^ said Buona* 
parte, then First Consul, to Lord Whitworth, in his memorable 
conference with that minister, during the short-lived peace of 
Amiens. In fact, the disputed possession of the rock of Malta 
was one of the principal causes of the breaking out of that second 
war, which ended at last by the English not only retaining Malta, 
but taking moreover possessicm of those very heights of Mont- 
martre, the ve flus ultra of Buonaparte'^s foresight of impro- 
babilities! The emphatic expression just quoted, however, 
shows the great importance that quick-sighted chief attached to 
the dominion of an island less than sixty miles in circumference, 
and producing hardly any thing but some cotton and a few 
oran^s. But it is the situation of this island, in the centre of the 
Mediterranean, at a most convenient distance from Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, and at the entrimce of the Adriatic, the Tyrrhenian, 
and the iBgean Seas, as well as its strength both natural and 
artificial, that render it of such immense importance to any of the 
^eat maritime powers. England, therefore, has wisely retained 
It ; and it now forms one of the brightest, though smallest, jewels 
of the British Crown. ' 

The appearance of Malta from the sea, as you approach the 
point of Si. Elmo, conveys a full idea of its consequence and 
strength. The two spacious harbours, between which the city 
stands, proudly seated on a lofty peninsula ; the commodious 
creeks umich branch out of the main basins, and afford security ' 
to vessels ; the vast extent of fortifications towering perpendicu* 
larly over the sea which dashes its waves against the cliffs below ; 
the formidable ranges of batteries placed one above the other; the 
cavaliers, bastions, and detached lorts which appear frowning on 
everv side as you enter the port ; the splendid churches, the 
handsome a/d^^A2, or hotels formerly belon^ng to the knights; 
the broad quays and capacious warehouses which line the shore,-* 
all these constitute one of the most magnificent harbour-views in 
the world. It is a panorama, the most striking objects of which 
are the production of art ; no trees or movmtains are to be seen, 
but a low coast at the inland extremity of the harbour, and white 
naked hills on the left. Five distinct towns, each enclosed by 
separate walls, arise in an amphitheatre around the principal or east- 
ern harbour, Valletta and Floriana to the right; and Vittoriosa, 
Senglea, and Cospicua to the left : the three latter are joined to- 
gether by the lines of Cottoner, which enclose beiudes a very 
xtensive tract of open ground. The population of this assem. 

Vol.. UI. Part U. S 
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blage of cities was, during the late war, about thirty-five thou- 
sand iIlhal|t^fpt% fll)4 t)^t: ql* thQ whole islaad, BM including 
Gozp, about one hundred thousand, so that Malta was by far the 
raio^ |hi(4^)y.jjmiil^t^ ceiipity m Europe. Oba aa emmetiee in 
tbi^ li^ddl^ of m^ i^i^4 19 milt the old city m N(l6ibQe; a^d 




tweflSty?wH|F Gf^oii* ^ IftTgp^yilkges, aofne of thfiBL oont 

fo^rG^ j^ve tiippsai]4 iphaUtWt^^ar^ scattered cnrev the rest of 

thp coi^ntfy. . 

I^mcfPg the lai^ w^ b^ween Buglwd and France, cur, to speak 

mgjf^ porrectly, betwe^P Sngl^d and the Continent, Malta b&- 

c^ft t|ie bu§}^( i^ppt in the whole MediteiTanean for p^tiod, 

n§y^i fpilitary^ ai^ ^Qpm^€^ aftiirs* It was t^e oentue .of all 

tlifK 9ppr§tioi|^ pf thc^ £in|^sb ift that quarter of theglober^ It 

lyf^jl^^fe tl)at ^ts 1^ ^rmks w^re assembled, and expeditions 

p^p^^, WbiPh ftfjterw^^§ wer««pnt to th© coasts.of Egypt and 

Qre^f , fif Jtfliy i^Sp8in,-T-wl^qh threatened the French king of 

JJ^pl^ \^ J^pmi p%tee^, md the Sultan in the very recess of bi« 

Se|»|gf}o. IPp^s fpcK still r^^wiids with the names of Nelson and^ 

p(]|iidij qt Afe^reFQmbie and Stuart, and with t^e report 

{j^inp{)s m i^^dfil or christian shoi^s. In a diploni^^ie 

Pjcpt fjf yi^Wf Mftl^ Wfts m!^mm\y convepi^t for keqnngup the 

cprs^§p9p4epo$! wi* A^ emmm of the French wer the Cdntl- 

Sljt , , l^ygffi h^T^ tb^ ^ngli^h oy^^^awed Sicaly, and threatened 
aples; protected the exiled courts of Sardioiat commanded the 
^^Sff^ m Sbe MpPri^ ^^em^ ; md ^tertained a go^ intdli- 
gipnc(s vfit]^ tli^ V9^h^ pf 15g]^pt apd with the Forte. Intercourse 
w^Vaiaried pn witb tb^ 4Hit^m and Buissian ompbes, through 
t))^ ppl^ pf the ^dmUP md of the Black Sea ; and a chf^nnel of 
wic^ infoTOftliQIj jc^pt ppen with the important possesions of 
Ij}^ tjhrppgh Al^?:§ndm ftnd the Ifted B^a. Thiis short ro- 
cap^tfil^tipn, whipli i§ bijt {^ n^p st^t^qcient of facts, will su^lod 
to 4>oW ^( P)^<^ yi^W^ t^^ ext^n^ve ramifications branching from 
tlii§ pn^ (single s#tt|em^nt- Tp these advantages, derived hom 
its i^itij^tiqni must fep ^d([4 tj^p apcpmpwvyin^ and most imixM^- 
^9t QRf I P^ i^§ ^i?g ^§Uy Miend^* »nd mdee4 absolutely imi- 
Iff^f!P#W^ in the b?lmf pf # gr^at mwtim^ power, so as to enable ita 
p^^ifegsoFg tp pit in it in the greatest sepunty, and collect imm^aae 
stpif p an4 prpy^ons for tfe supply ftf »uwifs and fleeU during 
t^e wbpj^ war^ ^ gpigll i^l^nP) IPrtifjed in all its aepesstUe 



pppplftfipn Mtuf lUy submia^v^ and from the smaU^ 
ness pf their nun)]b|er e^y §Y(srftW^9rr-iuid those famed rampairts 
ifniicb):i§||e4 the wfede Ottpniftn ppwei? in its meridiim, these ^e 
njQpe tbftP siifjjpient gHa^wteejs pf a pe^f^wl possessibn. 

§i|ch ^^ tfee J^^^t feejing pf c^fidenp^ iij this siea-fiprt fi», 
tr^^i ipom w^ch |t§ inhabitants {ppk^ §far upon the storms that 
B^yi^ S^opg 4i|fing thp Ifttf war,sntbft| f2V«|tful period, which^ 



however now fast reoe^ng^ from the mfxsmtj ei «iett» can'Hev^ 
be forgotten by those who contemplated it in all its bearings ; k' 
period which was marked with a character of niore ominous im- 
po{^nc6 for the whole civilized wofld than any other since the re- 
lennation. I still i%eoIl)ect the Agreeable and tranqtiillizing impress' 
ston which the vicimty of Malta produced upon a company or pasU 
sengers of diff^ent countries^ who had left' the convulsed i^pre^ 
of the Gontihent^ when the merchant-vessel which- carried Sdn' 
cunoi toward the ev^ng of a -fine summep-dflty, ip sight of the 
high land of 6020. We had been alarmed by the/reporf of 
Genoese privateers hovering between Barbary and Sicily; " W6 
are now safe^^ cried out a Maltese, with proud exultation, as hef 
descried his native cliffs, ^* no tri-coloured flag dares to show it§^ 
on these waters.'' That night, for the first time in our vpy^gg, 
we slept secure on the deck, while gliding along the indented 
^OFi^s of Gozo and ]Vf alta, and next nioming, when we awoke in 
the great harbour, every idea of former danger was banished. The 
mifirht of Ndpoleon was quite inefiicient a^nst such a place, de- 
fen^dedbyoro^men. ^^ ^ . ^ ' 

Under shelter of the protecting power of England, a number 
of mercantile people of all nations nad assembled here^ V^ilst 
many of the old firms of Leghorn, Genoa, and M^seilles had 
deserted their counting-houses, and retired to their country seats,' 
waiting for more propitious tjmes ; while maritime trade was an- 
nihilated in France and Italy, in consequence of the BerHn and 
Milan decrees, the commerce of Malta flourished on the ruiD§( 
of that of its neighbours. Malta had become a great warehouse 
fcwr English goods, which were thence introduced by numerous 
inlets into the Continent, in spite of the outrageous mockery of 
burning bales of English muslins and calicoes in the public 
Squares, one of the piost disgraceful and wanton acts of Napo? 
lepn^s bD^ted system. Malta was also the key of a considerable 
trade with the Turkish dominions, the produce from whiph 
countries was bj-ought by Greeks tp Malta, there expurgated 
in the Lazzeretto, and then shipped again for England and other 
coimtries. Houses from various parts of the continent, Italian, Ger- 
man, Swiss, See, who were doing little or nptbing in their counts 
ing-houses at home, had formed establishments m the island of 
Malta; where they had sent a partner or a confidential agent to 
transact their business upder another name, for fear of Buopa- 
parte^s police, as at that time it was risking not less than life for 
a man to be discovered having any sort of intercourse wit^ ail 
Jlnglish settlement. Besides several reiSpectable English houses 
established at Valletta, a number of young men had proceeded 
thither on speculation, some with little and others with no capital; 
and although some of them failed, yet many had with i com- 
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maa pnidenoe and activity risen to the rank of merdiants, re- 
oaving consignments, and transacting bimness on a considerable 
scale. Some ci these were living in an expensive manner, and in 
a style that astonished natives as well as foreigners. Their sump- 
tivms dimiers and fine mnes, their country-seats and mistresses, 
fljsnrants, and hor8es,-«4ill these were common items of their estab- 
fishmcnts; it was a pays de cocagne^ a life (ia non morir mai as 
the Italian saying is; but the tide of success, when fit its height, 
WW nearest its sudden tenmnation : the plague of 1818, and the 
peace which followed, put an end at once to this course of gay 
reivefary and easy prosperity. Many who might, during the har- 
vest time, have made provision for future years, found themselves^ 
OA leaving Malta, no richer than, when they entered it 

The nations of the ancient east and of the neighbouring coast 
of Africa, formed a striking feature among the strange crowd 
which had resorted to MaUa. Moorish shipmasters and super- 
cttrgoes; Egyptian, Ottoman, and Syrian traders; pilgrims on their 
way to or Som Mecca; Jewish brokers from all the tribes scat- 
UaceA over Islam ; Greek and Sclavonian sailors, — all these were 
aeen jostling up and down the streets of Valletta, or assembled in 
groupes in the palace^square, along Strada Reale, and in the 
neignbouring coTOe-houses. There a buzzing noise of outlandish 
tongues was heard, such as perhaps never ocicurred since the da^s 
of BabeL — Sclavonian, Illyric, Albanian, Turkish, Romaic, 
Arabic, Armenian, with all their dialects, jarred with the western 
tallages of Italy, Grermany, France, England, and Spain. 
Miuta was like a great half-way house, a kind of exchange, be- 
tween the children of the East and those of the West. Four 
languages, however, may be said to have predominated at Val- 
letta; Italian, Maltese, Ei^lish, and Greek: and I have heard 
favourite opera sonss paraphrased and sung on the stage in these 
four languages to pease the various parts of the audience. 

Greek merchants, shipmasters, . and supercargoes, with their 
subordinates, formed a considerable part of the foreign population 
of Malta during the war. They had, in general, tne reputation 
of hems wealthy, kept chiefly among themselves, and were libe- 
ral in Ukeir expenses at inns, cofiSee-houses, billiards, and other 
jplaces of resort. The Greeks residing at Malta dressed mostly 
m the European costume, and seemed to enjoy their indepen- 
dence, elbowing with perfect equality the proua Osmanlee, who 
stalked silently on in his embroidered jacket and white turban, 
and with his long pipe in hand; while the swarthy wild-looking 
Arab or Moor was seen enveloped in his baracan, or wrapped up 
simDly in a blanket, constitutinj^ his whole dress in the day and 
his oed at night; and thus equipped, he squatted himself on the 
stone seats under the government-palace, no ways abashed by the 
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contrast between the display of civiliasation and luxtiry att arauMl 
hiffl, and Ms own primitiye appearance and ecjuipment. 

The Maltese population mi^t be divided into two daaaes^ the 
citizens and the country people. . The former are a nnxcd raofl^> 
but mostly European in Uieir appearance, and diffisrinelktle fiam 
the natives of the cities of Naples or Palermo. This ia eq»» 
oally the case with the people of Valletta, or VaUettam, as thej^ 
are called by the other natives; for, in the cities on the otfacB 
side of the harbour, there is much of the true Maltese counte* 
nance and manner. to be seen. They speak Italian with a sort a£ 
lengthened interrogative cadence at the end of words and sca^ 
tences, and something of the lingua Franca phraseology. The 
women have a national costume, which very few swerve isom ; 
a black silk gown, and the faldettaj a scHrt of mantelet of blaick 
satin or taffeta, thrown over the head, of which they hold tlie 
two comers in their hand so as to hide part or even the wfack of 
the face. This costume allows of a great deal of coquetry^ and 
is reckoned very favourable to female appearance. The educadum 
of the Maltese was, until of late, similar to that of their nog^. 
hours the Sicilians — ^that of the women was particularly neglected.' 
Their intercourse with the English has improved the muidfl at 
least of the men, for the women do not mix much with fareigaiBXB 
even now : the younger veneration of Maltese have been biou^t 
up something in the Engasli manner ; and most of the young men 
speak that hmguage, which is now the language of tne govern* 
ment. 

The trading and working classes of the Maltese were kq>t» 
during the war, in a state of constant and well-remunerated em^, 
ployment by the numerous foreigners whom war had collected oil 
this spot. The piizes coming in, taken by men of war and pri« 
vateers, and the cargoes of which were sold by public auction; the 
other continual sales of goods arising from failures or deterio- 
ration, and from other motives ; the necesdties of traders who re« 
quired accommodation from capitalists,— all these contributed ta. 
bring money into the hands of the Maltese ; and the expenditure 
of the British fleet, garrison, and civil administration, swelled tha 
current of weidth. The Maltese, like all people deficient ill 
information, suddenly emancipated and suddenly enriched, b^. 
came proud and overbearing. Their contempt of fi^r^igneiay 
which many of them testifiea by contumdious expr^ons, botibi 
in their jargon and in broken Italian, was truly ridiculous, con* 
sidering that they lived and got rich upon those very fore^gncva ;' 
as Malta, left tp its own resources, is far from beii:^ a rich coun* 
try, and the Maltese capitalists were inconsiderable compared to 
the foreign settlers. The very porters and boatmen of the marina 
pf Valletta or Isola would ask an unreasonable reward for the 
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diost ^triSKal flcmce^ which^ if hot granted, they^ wriftfed alrfy 
muttering . ahoiit b^garl J foreigners, lihd SBiying^ kbnifuU;f^ 
thfajT did liot vtand in need of money, shaking at the ^lUne tiine 
tjieir fearih. well stocked with Spanish dollars. Their jackbti» 
'»cr^aKB^{tie»ted With double rows of isilr^r^ or evehgoM but^ 
toii8^> add til^^ wore buctles of the same materiills to thmr knee-t 
bmQstmd shoes. The plajgu^ ^as to them a heav^j vfAtatida : 
Mite who siiryiVed had their little savings cdmpleteltr ethausted ; 
and when^ sit l^t, the cbnimunications werl^ re-esbd[)lish^| th^JT 
ftmtid the source of their former wealth draifaed. They were thto 
himUed and crest-ftdlen ; they wished they had been more pru-^ 
dclnl and reasonable in th^ time of their prosperity; but it Wtti 
too Ittle; Most of the foreign traders remotbd their cistablish^ 
vkmtk to the different harbours d[ France and Italy; the British 
mkal and land fcHxies wete reduced; no more prii^e^ were sold; 
ho more gbods were deposited to be irittdduced afterwards intd 
Ae Continent;. the ships went straight to Genoa, L^hbrd^ 
Ka^les^ and Trieste ; Malta became a port of sl&condary inipott^ 
aiiee : one scanty compensation, however, was fbund^ in the fall 
of the price of provisions, which, duriilg the trar^ had risen to 
Hb enormous rate. 

The Maltese pfeasantry give indications of their Moorish (* Afri- 
ciah origin ; they are sui'iy and jealous, but fru^, industrious, and 
rriigious. They cultivate with great baiiis theu- scanty soil, which 
pimuees some gndn^ j^ood cotton^ atid abundance of excelleilt vege^ 
tables and fruit, especially oranges and lemons. They carry to toWtt 
th^prodilce of their orchards and kitchen-gfttdeiis;-aildyoU see them 
rttih in, at the first opening of the gates^ barefbotedv trith wide- 
striped cottoil ttbwsers, a check shirt, a jacket thrbWtt aclross Otie 
shtjulder, and k dusky-coloured sU^r-lbatshaped caj) on, han^tig 
m bne side. They hate their bldenetnies theTutks ; and when, afteir 
die Etiglish took pbssiessibrt bf the iskhd, Ottbm^n tttid Mobriish 
vesselfe began to enter that harbour, in whifch,* sittbe the gteat 
«ege of 16«S, no creseent flag hiod fehtiBi*ed, the Maltese could 
irith difficulty be restrained from felling lipbn the cf^ws ds they 
«hdedi By degrees, howfeve^^ thfey have becotiie a little ttiore 
recohbilfed to the s^ht of tUrbielns ; but m^ny of them ev^ ttW# 
shbw mrfl*k8 of etirdeht aversioh in bassiilg by ah Islaniite. 
- It was tn^ Maltese peaskhti-y, wfib^ in lT98i effefeted the revdt 
nMfist the French, which brbke out first at Rabatb, the subui^b 
of eitta Vecchia, the old Capital itt the bentfiS bf the island. 
Soine French commissaries had arrived there from V^letta tb 
strip the churrfies of their silver ornaments. The ladders were 
fix^ against i*e dltar bf the prihcipal churchy where a silver 
^wn fetid some bthier valiiable trappings bf an image bf thi& Vir- 
gin Mary iktti'acted the attention bf theise fbreigh ^lihdei^rs. 
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A\mi&y tht IitegiilitritieS bf the FtetlcH Mlitary liad soiiVeA the 
tdiitdil bf the Ma&fld pt&lsantry; i^ljOj like kU imsophisucatecjpto- 
pie, aeJeftloilBttfffieTlbnfaat- bf their mVesatid daughtefs. They 
W«e Iffodding over thell: discdnient lij thitt fcrt of glSbmy stifled 
Uidaa pKuliAr to AfH^iUis ; Wh^ thk m^ iiitniU to tlie objects uf 
thelt wWBhlp, fcad this bartfiiced sJwIiaUofl of the ptoltetty bf 
theb- t«ifi|dee, deeded the eS^b^oH df th^r fin^or. They seized 
afly in^truttliMit itf Attack tH&i; they fetind iti tlieir way, Mones, 
stioks, fUfitV sttbtds, and fiffelocka; some tan to the house at 
ftabato, wfieffe a feW trerich miHtAry *t'rc qliattered, and 
WtniMed therri, Rhd theti thrb# theirt out of the balconies, 
whMice, oil faicWtlg the grtiUild, they vete despatched by the 
cniWd beloWi ■ They^ then ti* tO OUti tetchia, wliicJi is sur- 
ffMtided by ft it«ll and dll£h : the , trealt {"rciieh garrison shut 
thBbuihreS in, ^S t#d fiorttbiissarids hayitig bdd iitst lihl£ Xif fnbimi 
their H&nei tod ride furiously ib Vallett* f6i Hitfr Uv6S, H^ t6 
briag tHe l»Ws rf the meritsd"^ rcStllt of thetr lin^udent km un- 
{(rithnpted nttattk upon both religion atidtitbdgi^y. ^he cdiihtfy 
|ie^, howWW, iottn got possession brCitta ¥e«;!lla, Md.the 
atifottiMMite li'renbh solfflert wet* destroyed, As well is all those 
Who Wett caught iCattertld ftbotit the MAM. t hedtd fekted Uie 
fiUe of a pobt dmtnta#<B^, #tib ^th^ned ebhcCdl^ it! d belfry 
fbf 6ev«al days, atid was at ittigtH fferwted out dnd tnufdef ed in 
C(dd blood. The diffetent taAilf o* Villages fbfloffed tHe ^katiiple 
cf Rdbcttd, and-th^ Whole islaild was ill artfis a^iist th^ ^fes^. 
The latter Mtlt*d within the fbrdficfetlbtis of La Valletta ma 

Cottonef, a!id the cbuntty people bpened fcOIBtnUfli&itlbfrs With 
di« English blockading sqtiadron. English troops landed bli 
the lalfltidi and afttf along blockade, the t'feilch, fecxWitig Ho 
(upplits, were obligtd to capitulate. Thus Malt^, taken bjr 
Buon^Pte, frSni the #eaknej» of the QHnA MaSWt, atid thg 
treadiery of soitle t^ the Knights, n-os tetdken froffl hitfi bj/ tlia 
spirit of the peasantry, and tlie enterpfl&e trf the EngHsb. 

After that epoch the Maltese pedsatitfy returned to ihei^ ola 
oeeapAtioM, retnained peilCeful, and thrived. Ko Mgtial distxifi* 
tent appeared among them, and if any dissatisfaction *fts at 
timefl expreMed, it ffas MincipalHr by the citizen^ bf Vfillettdj 
*ho Are looked bpon as half iotEiffti^n tt^ the: others, aiid ttbd 
had imbibed some of the dtfflibdCatic sjririt df ^elr late guests. 

The Maltese could have, at all events, but little rt^iSon-td 
Kcrettbe dominion of the Knights of St. ifohn. Tbat,^ety 
(tf military JoohltB, all foreigners front vat^ous parts of Europe, 
gmiyed orer the nfttiTes with distJtite role. Their Will Wfli fa# • 
•od 88 the otAer degenerated trM HH . ipttaA d:f3ciptiile tffici 
nligloui zeal, as %ag peace sftd prtisj^i^ty Irt6t«ased tbe'lf 
hisury, which, at length, reaehed an almost incredible jx^^ 
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thw absolute power over the natives became more felt Frem the 
reports of the Maltese themselves, there was but one road to 
favour and emolument, and that was through the protection qf 
some of the sreat dignitaries of the order. These were often 
old men, sunK, perhaps, into mental imbecility, or enervated 
epicurism, and liable to the attacks of either flattery or fejotiale 
cnarms. The young Knights, the youngest sons of the Italian, 
French, and Spanish nobuity, had not the same means of grati- 
fying their love of pleasure, and saw with mixed envy and con^ 
tempt the easy and luxurious life of their superiors. The old 
regulations oi the order were neglected ; their vow of makii^ 
war against the infidels became a dead letter; and when the saua- 
dron of the order went out at periodical times upon a cruise, toey 
seldom met with any of their old enemies the Mussulmans, who 
were informed in time by their emissaries of their motions, iom} 
who, satisfied with being let alone by the Knights, took care also 
to be out of the Knights' track. Now and then some Barbary 
corsair feU into their hands an easy prey, and the captive crew 
were exhibited in triumph to the eyes of the gazing Maltese, as 
another trophy won from the enemies of the cross. The squadron 
went on round the coasts of Italy and France, from Palermo to 
Naples, from Naples to Leghorn or Gknoa, thence to MarseiUes, 
ana so on, giving entertainments on board in the difibrent har- 
bours they went to, and then returned to Malta to enjoy rest 
after their labours. Meantime the Mediterranean swarmea with 
Barbary pirates, the unhappy Italians and Spaniards were taken 
in aght of their native coasts, and carried to the slave-markets in 
Barbary ; and yet Malta was still considered, from old habit, the 
bulwarK of Christendom on that side. It is curious to those who 
are acquainted with Mediterranean afiairs, to hear some people 
even now talk about the activity of the order of St. John in pro- 
tecting christian merchantmen from the infidel pirates, and recom- 
mendmg their re-establishment on that score; while it is well 
known that it is since the fall of that order, and in consequence of 
the strenuous efibrts of the christian monarchs, that the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which was before infested with pirates, has become 
comparatively secure, and the flags of all the Italian powers 
which were schiavi, (i.e. liable to be captured,) for such was the 
humiliating expression in use, have now, with the exception I be- 
lieve of the pope% become free, and respected. 

The truth is, that the utility of the order of St. John belongs 
to a much older period ; it dates at the time when the Mussul- 
mans threatened to overrun Europe, and then it was that the 
brave Knights of St. John were truly the defenders of Christen- 
dom. At Acre, at Rhodes, and lastly at Malta in 1565, their 
valour was the rock agidnst which the power, first of the Sana* . 
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808, ttid then of the Ottoman sultans, Mahomet 11.^ SoUmah 
die Gieat, and Amurath, miscarried : but in latter times, iR^en 
the Porte, mstead of carrying on ofii^siye wars, was obliged to 
adopt the defensive against the Austrians and Rusaans,—- when 
the Ottomans no longar thought of extending their conquests 
but of preserving what they hi^, — ^when they no longer appeared 
on the coasts of Italy, and were at peace with the Italian and 
other western states; the original and important vocation of the 
Knights of St John, that which had called forth such formidable 
ener^es, that vocation was over; and the order of Malta sat them- 
^ves quiet on their impregnable rock, enjoying the income of 
numerous oommanderies throughout aU Catnohc Europe, the 
preservation and the administration of which were their principal 
rasiness. It was this fondness for their continental property that 
was the ultimate cause of their ruin. They n^tiatea with the 
French in the hc^ of saving their property ; until at last in June, 
1798, the French fleet app^ured ; and, strange to say, theimpreg- 
nable fortress of Malta surrendered without firing a shot. The 
fail of Malta can only be compared to that of Venice, which it 
followed, — ^the same mixture otpusillanimity and treachery, weak- 
ness and oppression. 

The moral strength of the order of Malta in its origin and for a 
long subsequent period, was founded upon an exaKed religious 
enthusiasm, whicn by some would be called fanaticism, and which 
ill accords with the spirit of our sober, calculating age. If even 
the Christian powers were to attempt in our days to drive the 
Turks out of Europe, it would not be so much because the 
Turks are infidels, but because they are barbarians ; and because 
their policy, both domestic and foreign, is at variance with our 
notions of justice and common humanity. In such a contest, the 
Knights oi^ St. Jdm, were they in their former state, could only 
come in as weak auxiliaries. They might, however, appear to 
more advantage in the actual struggle between the Greeks and 
the Turks ; because religious enthusiasm, although not perhaps 
the first, is still one of the springs that actuates the former. The 
establishment of the Knights of St. John in one of the Greek 
islands, which has been talked of, might serve as a central pcnnt 
for the Greeks to rally round, and as a bulwark against the future 
inroads of the Asiatic Ottomans. But the poverty of the Order, 
the scarcity of its members, and the difference of religion betwe^ 
thon as Bioman Catholics and the schismatic Greeks, are suffi- 
ciept to counteract ,the good that might be expected from them. 
The Order of Malta, like other religious institutions of the middle 
a^, whidh were called for by, and calculated for, the times, sur- 
vived the circumstances for which it was instituted, and which 
cannot occur again. It has become ifseji^ and his therefore 
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dwitidtod itiio tkHhiiiga It thrived uitdl^ tbe massive ibtmurnd 
grim visKM of th^ coitipknidns ttf li.'Iste Adam^ and Lli Yilk^i 
ahd it died in the itf k and ei^ned robes of Rohait and Hom^^. 
Yoiitig^ knights now entered the Order, not to be the chaiif^om 
«€ Christiamiy^ but to secur^ a niiaitttj^tiscnce sUited to thi»^ bbth^ 
knd to enjoy themsdves under the fine iky ot Malta, and in the 
halls of their splendid Alberghiy and in soft dallianoe liritii th^ 
Mfedtese, SieiUan, and Greek beauties, that reisoKed to Ms |dlU3d 
(rf thehr residence* 

Their vow of chastity was, what all such Vows inufet be,'^ 
the very great majority of those who are so rash as to take d^ } 
they were poor, only until they rose tb a vaoMt ocantnendaiti M 
to some Cit the digmttes of the Order, and thdf vow of ob^fdneseg 
Was at last forgotten^ like the other, by the ne^laet of th« fittp@-> 
riors to ^force that obedieiice. Apostate kmghti^ full of thig 
revolutionary ideas they had brought with th^n> fricnn I^rine^i 
delivered those bastions and cavahers which had been oefiiehied 
with the blood of so many Christian herbes, into the hati^ 1^ 
thoise who look^ upon the whole Christian reUgicm as a modkery« 
Bev€»ral of these traitors (for traitors they were to God and main) 
embarked in the fleet of the conqueror, vidted thp sh^^es m 
Islam, saw their new friends and dbes proclaim their belief i^ the 
abhorred doctrines of Mahomet, the arch enemy (sl that Cft06A 
tl^y had swore to defend ; and dt last^ many of these w^eti^ed 
beings, forsaken by man^ as they had fiursaken their God, perished 
miserably oh the sands of Egypt^ or on board the French ^^t Sit 
the memorable batde of the Nile. 

With reminiscences like these I have stood many a tiiiie on 
those very ramparts of Valletta and Borgo^ and I could almo^ 
fancy the shades of the grim knights of did, hovering akmg thf^i^ 
well known curtains and bastions, ahd wondering at the 
appeoranee of their present defenders. Still their stem sot^, 
angry at the degeneracy of their successors, who betrayed their" 
saered triist^ would be soothed by seeing the cross wave tri* 
umphant over that spot consecrated by so much Christian blood. 

Every thing here reminds one of the deeds of formei- tin^d. 
There is the point of St. Michael, which the Algerihes, in the 
fleet c^ the Porte in the memorable siege of 1565, attempted to 
seale ftotxi the siear-side, but in vain ; they were dashed headMg 
against the rocks, or sunk in the waves below : at the oth^r md <» 
the city of Senglea is the d^urch dedicated to the Virgin Maiy, 
oh the spot to which the Turks had penetrat^, and wher<i thet 
were stopped by the Christian heroes, ahd finally drivisn back witA 
grl^t slaughtisr. Oppoi^te Senglea, across the ereeks^ is the towti 
itill called Vittmosa^ and the bastion of Castille, the velfy spot 
iidiei^ the fe^rdie J^aa la Valette %tood with bis ^udf {Ake in 



Ikmd tb repd the h($dt cif jiinitzdms ebmmanded by ibd !lhld^ ifl 
person^ who adTan^ through the iride breaibh, and tr^fe ^ lltft 
cbil^n back into the ditch, twic& in the same daV, th& gist' Of 
Augiik, 1565. There is the ^lain of la Marsa^ wneM^ tb^ TUtUft 
^fere encamped ; on thi^ othet side towards Maa^sa Mils^^ th^ts^ ift 
the pointy dtill called, of Dragiit, where that Ydiunt freebt^i^ 'Wdi 
hlUed by a shell fi^om St. Elmo. The i^oeky shore ttt th^ fool ^ 
the calotte &t. Angelo received the headier and mkngled bodied ctf 
thirty knights, clad in their r^ mantles and irhlte crossek^ wUltSk 
the etira^ed Turks hurled down frohi the rilined WkUd ^ 81. 
Elmo, after the hard-disputed stormiti^ of that difislle^ aiid wMgh^ 
floated b^ the waves to the other side dt the h^bocif) W§fg 
next ihomihg the first sight that presented itdeif to La Val^^ isA 
his horror-struck cOinpanions. 

Thdre is m M^ta a stange mixture of Moc^sh &nd BttrOpeM 
remembttinces. The euphonic names of t^ort Manud^ Rieli^^) 
Cbttoher, Vendoitie, and others, bt Which the mfetnc^ rf Mftk* 
kmghtft and grand inttsteM is st&l preserved With the foHM<!;ii« 
tions or othei* public WOi^kl^ they raised, tk)ttiraSt with th^ biirbiaiiK 
sounds of Gi^l Bhrchireara^ Eebbug^ Surreik^ Whith belong t6 
the aboriginal inhabitants. There is undoubtedly lb iil^ic id 
nanies^ b^use names hilve often a secret afflfiity With thc^ Objects 
they represent, which affinity operates uoM Ou)^ minds-, kfid 
brings before us alb it Wete the very outuh^ Of ptet o^ di§ta$it 
forms. Wh^ you heat the names of the baiili(Hiil Of Cilit^ 
Bavaria, AuVergne, yOU immediately figut?e to yOiii*s§lf the ]p^* 
sons who er^tett those building^, totally dififereflt ftom those Who 
gave the names to the harbour of Mars& MOscet ^ the 6ala; of 
Melleha, and the villages of Nasciar, oi* ZeitOun. 

Malta had an ihdelible eharm to persons who ane admiii^rs ol? 
the chivalric totvei-y, and religious heroism <rf the times <A yore. 
Those who have aaopted the fashion of calling nonsense every 
thing which they cannot feel, every action which cannot life 
brought to a clear calculation of gain or loss, Of pOiiilds, shillingd^ 
and pence, will be apt to shrug their shoulders at ahy attempt to 
expatiate in our ddys upon the bravei»y Of the Knights ot St 
Jcmn. To them it is like bringing forth again the mummies of the 
Fharaohis from under the pyramids. They ought tO recollect^ 
however, that without such men as the crus&delrB, the Knights 
of St John, and the other military orders^ — without Sobiesky, 
Standerbeg;, and Othet^s dT a simuar cast, we should perham 
be now jalf ^ther Mussulmans ot Mussidmans^ riljahs. The 
danger is lohg gohb by ; but it was not the lesiid )*eAl at the 
time, isind we ought tO feel grateful to those Who sacrificed them- 
Sielv^s to AVert it from their posterity. 

Mdta has th&t metedf^bly ihterent wM^ b^ldngs to the 
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memoriBls of departed greatness. The immortal spirit is fled that 
raised its castles, its ramparts, its temples, and its palaces ; it is 
now a garrison-town, belonging to a dustant power ; but even as 
such, it has coninderable claims to consideration. With its 
ancient faded fflories, there are recent triumphs now engrafted upon 
its history. Its name is connected with the memory of all the 
exploits of the British fleets and armies in the Mediterranean. 
I iiave often stopped to look at the plain memorial, a marble 
slab with an inscription raised to the manes of the brave Aber- 
crombie, on one of the bastions of St. Elmo, facing the main h 
bour. I do not know whether the remains of that veteran com 
mander were actually buried there ; but if they were there could^ 
not have been a more appropriate spot. On a rock whose base is 
etanally whitened by tne foam of the sea, of that sea which bore 
the h^ro in triumph to the scene of his last victory, and of his 
death ; there, facing the east, surrounded by cannon and all the 
pomp of war, in the midst of silence uninterrupted, except by the 
moan of the surge, the howling of the wind, and the measured 
step of the solitary sentinel, the red cross of England waving in 
fii^t, such is the fit situation of Abercrombie^s monument, and it 
is m perfect keeping with the tenor of his life. 

From the time uiat Malta was taken possession of by the Eng- 
lid), until the epoch of the peace, it enjoyed a prosperity un* 
equalled in any other part of her history. Still there were parties ; 
for men will K>rm parties even in a domestic circle, much more 
in a c(»nmunity of a hundred thousand individuals. It was 
curious to hear some of these Maltese malecontents talk gravely of 
la nazione Maltese ; not but that a body of a few thousand men 
has by nature the same rights as one of as many millions, but 
because from the nature of things it was absurd to suppose that 
the Maltese could remain a single year independent. Tney were 
formerly subjects of the Order; the Order was driven away by the 
French, against whom the Maltese revolted, but whom they 
could never have driven out of the island without the assistance of 
the English, indeed, without the latter, from auxiliaries, becoming 
I the principals. The Maltese, from their situation, could never ex- 

pect to preserve their ind^)endence if left to themselves. Their 
island, uke the neighbouring ones of Panteleria and Lampedosa, 
was an appanage of the kingdom of Sicily, when it was given to 
the Knights of St. John by Charles V. ; and unless under the 
protection of some great maritime power, it must either belong to 
the Moors of the neighbouring coast of Africa, or, and more na- 
turally, to Sicily, from which it is only sixty miles asunder. Now, 
without going deeper into political controversy, it may be but 
fair to consider it a happy thing for Malta that Napoleon'^s ob- 
stinacy threw it definitively into uie hands of the EngQsh, instead 
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of it hd^ condemped to become (and it was very near that con* 
summation after the peace of Amiens) a dependence of that weak 
misrule, the Neapobtan Grovemment Sicily, fair but unfor* 
tunate Sicily, stands there in sights a sad, but irrefragable witness 
to the truth of this assertion. 

The Maltese themselves were aware of this ; they showed a 
kind of dogged satisfaction ; they were prosperous m spite of 
themselves ; they knew that the English would not, ana could 
not oppress them, as the French or Neapolitan governments 
would have done ; they rejoiced in the prosperity of th^ country ; 
Malta piceola fior del mondo^ they went about Engine; the m- 
dustrious classes were satisfied ; a few families, formerh^ depend- 
ents of the knights, and who had lost the second-hand influence 
they once possessed, — some lawyers, and young civilians, who had 
learned their pohtics in France, — ^were secretly repining, but th^ 
number was insignificant ; they endeavoured at one time to stir 
the population, out were disappointed. Malta was flourishing^ 
wealthy, and quiet. 

From this thriving state and happy security, while all Europe 
was in flames, the Maltese were starded in the be^nning of 
May, 1813, by the report that the plague had suddenly broken out 
in one of the most frequented streets of La Valetta. It is im« 
possible to describe the thrilling sensation which that little word 
plague produces on the natives of the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. ;!1 It seems to paralyse the faculties of the mind ; it 
makes folly look grave, insolence abashed, and vice repentant. 
This at least is the efiSect of the early period of this scourge; for 
as the malady continues to extend, although the danger is in- 
creased, yet with that pliability of the human mind to jget fami- 
liarized with any circumstance however disastrous, people are less 
terrified, and many grow desperate; and as Uiey think it is 
useless to endeavour to escape an inevitable fate, become rashly 
careless and profligate* 

It was one beautiful evening of the month of May, when walk- 
ing after dinner with some friends on the parade ground of 
Floriana, we were informed of the fataJ news. There was still a 
possibility of its being false ; but my forebodings made me prepare 
lor the worst The terrors of the plague do not consist so much 
in the individual immediate danger of death, as in the irksome 
and dire consequences to which it gives birth. A complete break- 
ing up of the social bond; a suspension of individual ri^^ht; an in- 
terrupdon of business, occupation, and pleasure; all mtercourse 
with your intimate friends at an end'; a solitary cheerless exist- 
ence under a sort of martial law; these are the effects of the plague 
as felt by persons who are so fortunate as to have means of sup- 
p(»*ting themselves without actual employment ; to those who 
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diyi^ upoD the|v laboar fi)F difip immediate support, tbe ^ska- 
tii^iA much moie dieadfuL Tb«m die inequality between rich 
and poor «bow8 itself in all its painftil features. The tinfovtunate 
ciianQt wo^k, and ace shunnad by those who miffht relieve them ; 
they are exposed to infection from being huddled up severdi 
f«|]|ili#9 in one hquse ; and if one individual happens to fall sick, 
tl^ whole of the inmates are tak^n to the LazseFetto, where they 
pfiPeA meet with certain destruction. Notwithstanding all Ae 
hlimAH^ attention of the authorities, it is impossible in such times 
t^ Iqok to every thing, and to prevent all abpses, especially in the 
eqorly part vi this calamity^ and amidst the confusion that unavoid- 
ably results frcnn it. A poor industrious artisan sees his wife £» 
daughter carried off to tne plague hospital, escorted by a set c^ 
ru^n-looking fellows armed with pistds and cutlasses \ himsi^lf 
f^d the ne^t of bis family are carried to the Lazzer^tto of -ol^ser^ 
vati«m» together with others who ^e perhaps already infected : 
meantime his scanty furnitiu*e an4 aj^parel are burnt at hoine; 
the house is totally cleared ; and if he or any of his fiunily survive, 
aftf^r months of detention he comes home and finds all his little 
t^yplD\s!& gone, the house whitewashed, and empty \ But this 
i9 little compared to the fate of females, who, without distinctio4 of 
age (HT condition, are snatched from their homes and takep to a 
I^aezeretto, or to a plague hospital, where of course all delicacy- 
is set aj^e, in the midst of loathsome scenes, and under the 
iraldi of low-bred men. To those who survive, the tri^ proyes 
often liEit^l to their morals and character. 

TJie devastations occarioned by the plague strike one with 
greater dismay than those occasioned by war. An invisible, fcut 
m^rialess enemy, steals in darkness and silence to mark his d^ily 
victims; sex and age are not spared. The poiscHi spreads and 
reproduces itself in an unaccountable manner from one district to 
Ae other, lef^ing at times over a tract of many miles. Sometimes 
it is carried in a box of trinkets sent to a fashionable lady ; some- 
times in a trunk of clothes of a sailor or mechanic ; now in a 
bale of cotton ; in another instance, as at Malta, in a piece of 
coarse linen cloth : paper, rags, leath^, woollens, cotton, are its 
most dangerous vehicles; cats, dogs, and even birds, communi- 
cate it from one house to the other. Correspondence is at an end; 
erjoFy family, nay, every individual becomes concentrated in him- 
self ; selfishness and mistrust obtain the sway, and seem justified 
by reason and stem necessity. If eart-rending scenes of separa- 
tion, dereliction, despair, and death, occur on every side. 

However, all this is unavoidable, and the principle of exposing 
the few to save the many, is in no instance more imperious than 
]Q the case of plague; self-preservation commands peremptory 
measures, and enfc^ces immediate submission. But this .proves 
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^vil? Tb^re is pften 4 pompU^tion pf mi^fortiin^ Iq whieh you 
st^ «3^po^ ift timen of the plugiie. Que of yqiir intimate 

i)rie|A4f epxfl^ iptQ your bo^s^; p^xt d^yheist^en Uly-^ypur 
hpitpe i(s put under surveill wpe : a day or two *fter om of ywir 
f^ipily feels mdiiqwaod with the fever ; the ^vmptoms appear UMi^ 

GJQys ^ tb^ n^edipfd rxmif who perhflpR Qops not stop to isonis' 
tioise th^ pypypti^Eifif very ^triptty^ ai be caimpt appoaob the 

Eiti^t too ^^bs^lyy-^md the wbol^ family i« hudd]«a off to the 
a^^eretto* 

Tber« arp tbr^^ p^ods iji the promsssof the malady; the 
fir^t in wbicb few fajl sick, but harmy any we of them roi- 
^y^9 ; the ^eofHid) in which many tall sick, but some ror 
epy^; thp las), in which the number of new cases beccmes 

Im^ 4n4 moi»t pf the person^ affected recover. In the ^rst and 

second periods the illness is geno^y sbort,-^in three, five, op at 
mo^t ^v^ days, the pati^it dies ; in the last .stage of the disease^ 
the patients are ill for weeks, and sometimes die out of mere ex^ 
bwd^n, 

])liring the first period of the plague at Malta, the common 
^Ifjety and inquietude was kept alive by yarious reports ; w^s it 
^ Wf^ it not tI»B plague ? There waa a discrepancy of opinion 
^n)<>f)g medical men* One, two, three had died, and the disease had 
Stonped ; perhaps it would go no farther. Several days elapsed 
witbont pew C83es; we began to look confident, went over, to 
Valletta, passed hy the Strada San Paolo, looked at the house of 
Borg* , the first guilty victim ; it was cleaned ou tand whitewashed : 
there was a guard at the door. All those who were suspected of 
hf^viDg i^mmunicatfd with that house, had been carried to Fpi^ 
^i^uel, on an island in the quarantine harbour : perhaps the 
whole ci the ramifications of the disease had been lopped off; 
when lo 1 next day, a new case occurs in a diflerent street, and in 
^ differ^t family, whare the disease seems to have entered no 
one knew how. In this tormenting state of uncertainty we passed 
tb# first month of the disease. Precautionary measures were 
taken ; but the gatq^ c^ the town were not closed, and fiamilies 
hnr^ed out into various parts oS the island, and what was worse, 
esFi^ with them their furniture and wardrobes; thus th^ 
ror^ad the seeds of the infection in the different easali all ova? 
tbe igl^nd ; when soon aft^ they began to devebpe themselves. 

7?he late Sir Thomas Maitlahd arrived to take the command 
of the government of Malta, while the plague was ragin|?, without 
i^s Fffigress having been yet checked eflnBctually. The daily printed 
listg whiich were distributed and read every morning, with painful 
anipety, had reached the fearlul number of between sixty and 

• Saif ator Bor^, ^ sfaoeipaker, who purcj^ased some cloth smuggled from 
^ brig 6aa Nieoloi which imported the disease from Alexandria. 
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seventy deaths, and as many new cases per day. We began to fear 
we were fast approaching that terrible period m the history of this 
fiital disease, in which it baffles all the eflPorts of men to restrain it; 
in which it completely ovmmwers the struggling population; and 
when, at last, the number oi die healthy becomes too small to take 
care of the sick and bury the dead. Once arrived to that height, 
as it happens in the Turkish -provinces, the disease riots over the 
devoted country, until it has thinned the population by one-half 
or two-thirds, when at the change of the season it begins to decrease 
of itself, and ceases as it were out of lassitude. To this Malta 
would have been reduced, had proper measures been neglected 
much longer. An Ottoman officer of rank, who h^pened to be 
at Malta at the time, gave, it was said, a truly Turkish advice 
to some of the authorities : '< The plague is spread in too many 
places for you to hope to stop it Shut up your troops and your 
dvil officers in the forts, ke^ your shipping in the harbour in 
quarantine, and then let the communication among the Maltese 
be free, or leave them to themselves; the pla^e will destroy thirty 
or forty thousand of these dogs^ and then it will cease of itseli. 
You will have little trouble or expense ; you will find a pecula- 
tion, troublesome from its density , at once reduced to a convenient 
number. Then you will punfy the place, and take the proper 
measures against the recurrence of the disease!!^ This advice, 
however, could not suit a civilized government ; it was thought 
that thirty or fortv thousand Maltese were worth saving, even at 
the expense of half a million of money or thereabouts. 

It was about the beginning of August, that peremptory mea- 
sures were taken, which proved eifectual. Sir Thomas Maitland 
appointed, to be Inspector General of Pdice, Colonel Rivarola, 
an active and intelligent officer in the British service, well 
acquainted with the countiy, to whom he gave full powers to act. 
The towns of Valletta and. Floria,na, which were the seat of the 
infection, were closed ; and no communication allowed with the 
rest of the island. Valletta was divided into districts, having 
barriers and guards betwixt them, and no person allowed to pass 
from one district to the other, except those on duty. After this, 
guards were placed in every street, and the inhabitants confined 
to their respective houses ; p*ovisions were brought daily to their 
own doors m carts. The carts went at regular hours round the 
different streets escorted by guards, stopped before each house, 
when one of each family presented himseu at his door, with one or 
two buckets half filled with water, placed on the outside of the 
threshold. The vender placed whatever provisions his customers 
required, whether meat, vegetables, eggs, or fruit, in thdr 
respective buckets, where the articles remained completely im- 
mersed for half an hour, when the buyers were allowed to take 
them into their houses. Poultry must be scdd stripped of its. 
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feathers, and rabbits skinned. Liquids .weie. poured out intd 
glass, earthen, or wooden recipients ; oread was placed in baskets, 
or on a board; coffee, sugar, rice, 4"^., in earthen dishes, takinff 
care that no hair, or thread, or paper, be amongst it ; ana 
money was recdved, and change returned^ always through a cup 
half filled with vinegar. The guards and other persons whose 
dutj obliged them to be in the streets, were recommended. to rub 
their bodies with oil before putting on their, clothes. 
. The above details serve to give some imperfect idea of the 
infinite trouble, and minute care, which were incumbent upon the 
authorities at that period. Those of the inhabitants who had no 
means of supporting themselves during the total interruption 
of business, received a r^ular allowance from government for 
their support, and that of tneir fSunilies. 

Extensive wooden barracks were constructed on the most airy 
and secluded spots in the neighbourhood of the different* towns 
infected, and surrounded by wooden barriers ; each of these en* 
ounpments was subdivided into three parts— rone for the actual 
sick — ^the other for the strongly suspected, such as were known to 
have had omimunication with an imected person— ^and the last iat 
those who were vaguely suspected of some such intercourse. The 
scenes that took pmce in these dismal abodes, especially in the 
first, or plague-hospitals, must remain of course unknown to every 
one except the few of its inmates that survived, and the physi- 
cians whose duty it was to visit them; but it is easy to ima* 
E*ne the horrors of the interior, of a plague-hospital*. I have 
id a view into one of these encampments, and the poor crea« 
tures were Iving down on straw, in their respective huts, or on 
the ground Before it ; some suffering under the infliction of the 
actual disease, others waiting its almost certain approach ; solitary, 
sullen, debarred of their friaads, cast among total strangers, kept 
at bay by the guards, and confined within the predncts, under 
pain of immediate death ; yet in the midst of all their misery, the 
common wants of nature must be supplied to the last, ana men 
were seen cooking their victuals, eating, basking . in the sun 
of that glowing climate, or inhaling the sea breeze, which €ame 
nothing less fresh and voluptuous into the abode of death. Some 
unfortunate patients became delirious, from the power of the 
fever, just before their decease. It is but justice to observe that 
under the pressure of this great calamity, the Maltese evinced in 
general^reat submission to the authorities, and a proper sense of 
the provident measures that were taken for the common safety. 
Few or none of those disorders and acts of cruelty or ribaldnr 
which are related in all the histpries of the famous plagues, took 
place at Malta. This was, of course due in great measure to the 
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^Ai^im^ df th0 avtfaoritks, but this T^iknee ^vou aln supportsd 
by the ^Qod ieding and sense of the papuktioii. 

The iBlcnial appeomce of VmUctta, and of the other towns, 
while under this «triet quarantine, was striking. The solitude and 
atiUueas that xeignad in the streets ; the barriers ooe met at evety 
CQVQcr ; the urim^lookinjyf guards parading to and fro with loaded^ 
ftrelodks; the sneU of Tinqpur and perfume (a complete misqom^f^ 
for it was an afaomiiiable, though useful composition ci dil:^^ 
wotig the rest sulfriuiTy asaafoelida, S^c.) ; the occasional appear- 
woe ca the becoamorti^ or bttrying.men, with their gloomy csrt^ 
^aeorted faj odicr guards ; the poor inhaUtants peeping out Gi 
their casements now and thtfi, glad to see some hmnan bein^ 
welking in die stivet bdk>w;«*-idl tfaote ocmposed a sce&e whidi T 
can never forget. 

A nunbor of individuals of every desoription irere eniisted as 
b^eoamoirti aiid jjMirgw^on^ or purmcni. (>ininal% conckfifBed to 
prbm and hard labour, vdmteared their services $ ^i^ Fretidhi 
laid Italian priaoB^^ of war, attracted by the j^ofidse ctf dbUu<i«' 
k^ their liberty if the^ survived ; runawajrs from the Levant, 
who were acquainted with the, plt^c^e in thar own coutttry, alt 
were empfeyed, and roost of tli^m died m this dangerous service^ 
But the most useful were found to be die speStaftfOt men who 
had had^ the p^^e and reooveyed. It was a common beli^ diat 
these men 6ml<f not take the infeotbn a^n, of at lecist^ but in a 
djgbt desree^ so as not to endanger th^r lives. This, bo^^ver, 
leems anfy to tipfij to the s«ne contagion ; for if at ^ foturd 
period^ or in another country a fresh ]uague should break out, 
d^iere is no saeimty for than. These men were.pidd liberally, 
and |denttfully supplied with ]»t)visiOBs. Their buimiess was ia 
dear the imfected nouses, fii«m which families bad been reniovedl 
to die LaaaMretto, of all die f GEmkure, which was either burnt, or' 
its valuable anielea purified, miA then returned to the survivors. 
Mucb> flf oDurse, was lost ; and the purifiers themsrives, idthough 
atffictly waiximdy contrived to purloin part of it. The bouse onoe^ 
dbared, the next thinff was to air it, clean and fundgate it tho^ 
loudly, and thas wh^ewa^ it. After which the house is fit to 
be uibahited agam. Tbese spurgateri were led about the streets 
snud the roads ci the island from place to place, where their ser« 
vices were required, fike so many wild beasts, surrom^ed by 
armed guards^ and imder &e direction of propar officers, wm 
bad or&rs to shoot any of diem who should attempt to run away^ 
or (fisdbey disorders, to the danger cf the pubne safety. Tma 
summary proceeding was necessary t6 keep these people, many of 
whom were desperate diaracters^ in ptt^r order. 

By meaaaof these, and other i^Sar measures, the ^seai^Wtttf 
got under, and at last finally subdued. In the moiidi of Xtocetn- 
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W it' ifas oflh&^Uy akindiniced by the gorrenndr, thai the^ feiil 
ouarantine of all the towns, round the harbour had i^xpiredj 
tnat full forty days had terminated, since the last case of in- 
fBction, or even suspicion, had taken place in eithef Valletta 
cr Floriana, the towns of the Cotton^r district haviij^ he^ 
free for a much longer poidd, and the Casali, with the e±* 
<»ptioii of Casal Curmi, which was walled in, asid <^tnjpktel/ 
Surrounded by a cordon of troops, so as to exclude all cotn* 
munication, n*ee from fresli cased for a considerable penbd. 
The clear quarantine was therefore proclaimed^ during which 
flie inhabitants of each distaict ndirnt hdld the ihost nnre^ 
served intercourse among themsdves, But without eointnutii<^^t% 
with the other districts. Then, aft^r twenty days, if ii6 ne^ ae^ 
dent happened, the various districts of each town were tb com» 
mumcate &a6 with the other, and at the end of twenty days more th^ 
gates were to be opened, and communieation with the country re^ 
established; which joyful event at last took place in January, 181 4, 
about eight months alter the breaking out of the disease. It was 
a pleasing sight when the day of general pratique arrived, to see 
the thanksgivings in the churches, the congratulations of long- 
divided friends, mixed now and then with a tear of regret for 
those who had perished. It was one of those displays of ^nuine 
affection, and of the better feelings of human nature, which occur 
after a general and overwhelming calamity. 

It is thus that the plague can be conquered by means of 
strict and severe measures, and confined, according to the com- 
parison I have heard used on the occasion, as a fold of sheep, in a. 
narrower and still narrower compass, until at last yoii; can be 
sure of having the whole of it witliin your power. But the 
greatest strictness, and the most particular attention, must be paid 
to the principle of division and subdivision in the different stages 
of quarantine through which the inhabitants must pass, before 
free communication oe restored again. It ought to be ascertained, 
in order to be morally sure of the destruction of the contagion, 
not only that forty days have eli^sed since any one of the remaii^ 
ing members of the community has been in the possible contin-r 
g«icy of catchiDg the infection, but, which is much more difficult, 
and in a strict sense absolutely beyond men^^s power, that no in- 
fected article, that is to say no susceptible article which has ever 
come into contact with any person infected with the plague, is^ 
any longer in existence, without having undergone purification. 

Communication was re-established throughout the whole island. 
of Malta in January, 1814, and after two months more had 
nearly elapsed, confidence was completely rie^established among 
the inhabitaiits. And yet in the month of March following, a 
case of plague occurred in the neighbouring island of Gozo, and 
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the infecdon was evidently traced back to Malta, to some clothes 
bdott^ng to a man who had died of the plague, which had 
been concealed in a chest in a house in the country, and wluch 
chest a relative of the deceased found, and took alon^ with hmi 
to Grozo, where he went to as^st at some festival, and there put on 
aome of the clothes. And thus, although Malta remained free, 
Gozo became infected ; die disease sprec^ in several casali, and 
lasted in that island until the month of July following, after 
several hundred persons had died of it. 

At last, in Septepib^, 1814, Grozo was also declared free, 
and Casal Curmi, the [village in Malta, in which the plague had 
been subdued last, having TOen thoroughly piuified, the rciil termi- 
nation was proclaimed of this dreadml disease, winch had 
affected the islands of Malta and Grozo for the period of about 
eighteen months, and by which about nine thousand persons were 
supposed to have perished. 
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A BREAKFAST IN NEWGATE. 



RsTVEVli^G from the country, I found myself in the Old Bailey, 
shortly after seven in the morning. I nad some difficulty in 
making my way through the crowd there assembled ; which I 
instanUy perceived, from the platform erected in front of Newgate^ 
had been brought together to witness one of those mournful 
exhibitions which the administration of criminal justice so freu 
quently furnishes in this immense metropolis. 

My first impulse was to retreat with all possible expedition, but 
the impediments opposed to my doing so compelled a pause ; and 
it then struck me, that however reluctant to witness suffering, 
there was much in the scene before me on which a reflecting 
nund mi^ht dwell with interest, if not with advantage. 

The decent gravity of some of the crowd formed a strong 
ccmtrast to the jocund vivacity of the majority ; and this again 
with the impcNTtant swagger oi the constables, who seemed mlly 
to appreciate the consequence which the modicum of authority 
dealt out to persons of their standing in society cannot fail to 
impart. Then the anxiety to complete their task, which the 
w<»:kmen who were still employed in preparing the scaffold 
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evinced) gave another feature perfectly distinct from what had 
before caught my attention, while the eagerness of the inhabitant 
housekeepers to let ^^ excellent places for seeing,^ and of certain 
ambulatory pastry cooks to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
multitude with such delicacies as they had for sale, added to the 
variety, though not to the solemnity of the scene. 

Some undertaker's men. were carrying coffins across the road to 
the prison, for the reception of the sufferers after execution. 
They were much pushed about, and this caused great mirth. I 
turned from the general display of levity with disgust. ^^ On no 
account,^ I mentally exclaimed, ^^ will I remain mixed up wiA 
such a herd of heartless beings. But who am I,^ I retorted on 
myself in the next moment, ^^ that I should thus condemn my 
fellows, and 'bite the chain of nature?'''— for what I saw 
was nature after all. A mob, save when depressed by a 
sense of peril, can never long refrain from some indications of 
merriment, however awful the subject of their meeting. The 
unfortunate Hackman, in one of his letters to Miss Aay, de- 
scribed himself to have been* shocked by a spectacle of this sort. 
On the morning of the da^ on which Dr. Dodd suffered, Hackman 
was at Tyburn. While the multitude were expecting the approadi 
of the culprit, an unfortunate pig ran among them ; and the 
writer ranarks, with indignation, that the brutal populace diverted 
themselves with the animal's distress, as if they had come theie 
to see '^ a sow baited," instead of attending to behold a feUow 
creature sacrificed to justice. 

But the pressure of the accumulating thousands was too mtxh 
tar me, and I asked a female, who, with an infisuit in her anas^ 
stood full in my way, to let me pass. I was retiring, when the 
carriage of one of the Sheriffs drove up to theSessions House, and 
out stepped my friend Sir Thomas ' who, in the performance 
of his auty , came to superintend tiie last arrangements within the 
prison, and to give the Grovemor a receipt for the bodies of the 
unfortunates who were to die. 

I was instantly recognised, and the Sheriff kindly complimented 
me with the offer of an introducti<xi to the interior. SiMch polite* 
ness was not to be withstood, and I signified my assent with a 
bow. 

We passed up a staircase, and into a well furnished and car^ 
peted apartment. Here I was introduced to the Under-Sheriffy 
who, attended by half a dozen gentlemen, brought in, like 
myself, as a matter of favour, was about descend^g to the 
room in which the culprits are pinioned. Sir Thonfms, who had 
bestowed much humane attention on the prisoners, inquired^ 
with real solicitude, how they had passed the nisbt» His ooUeague^ 
who bad jUst had lus person embemsbed with the inrignia of office^ 
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mlied, in a lively tone, '< O, very well, I understand.^ He 
aoaed, with infinite coolness and intelligence-^* But you cannot 
expect men to sleep so well the night before they are hanced as 
they are likely to do afterwards !^ 

He looked round in all our taccBy as if to collect our suffhigM* 
in favour of this pleasantry. His hiffh rank and importance' 
there^ prevented any word or sim of displeasure. Most of us 
lifted our upper lip so as lust to Skew our teeth, thereby intimlitin^ 
Hiat we knew he had said a very good thing, at which, but for 
the painful business then in progress, we should be ready to dio 
with laughing. 

We now followed the Sheri£lB through the Sessions House, and 
thence, by a covered passage on the eastern side of the yard of that 
building, to the prison. I shuddered at beholding the numerous 
precautions which experience and ingenuity had suggested to cut 
off hope and prevent escape. Spikes and pallisaaes above, and 
doc»*s of massy iron below, appeared in long and terrible array 
against the wretch, who, having eluded uie vigilance of the 
dficers of the gaol, should attempt, by flight, to save his life. At 
one of the iron doors, we were severally inspected with as much 
suspicious care as if we had been seeking to get out, instead <^ 
ipre&sing forward to be let in. 

At length we reached a gloomy apartment, which, I believe, is 
called the Press-room. Here I found rather a fuller attendance 
than I had expected; some eight or ten persons having been 
admitted by another entrance. These had formed in two 
lines, and their eyes were incessantly turned towards the door. 
X fancied, when I made my appearance, that they regarded rae 
with peculiar attention, as if for a moment they had mistaken 
me for a more distinguished character than I really was. If I were 
right in this, they certainly were soon undeceived. Mingling with 
them, I Ibdced about me, as I saw them look about. Silence 
generally prevailed. A few whispers were exchanged ; and now 
and then such sentences as, " The time grows short" — *^ They will 
soon be here^ — " What must their feelings be at this moment ?^ 
were murmured along the ranks. 

That amelioration of the culprit's destiny, whidi, by relieving 
him from the galling fetters heretofore deemed necessary for the 
srfe detention of his person, now leaves his mind more perfect 
leisure for communication with his Creator, had not then taken 
place. The approach of the prisoners was signified first by a 
whisper, and then by the clanking of the irons attached to the 
limbs of one <rf them. It was a dreary morning ; and the sombre 
aspect of the apartmefnt well accdrdied with the dismal preparations 
of which it was to be the theatre. A block with a small anvil 
was placed near the entrance, by which a miserably-atdred indi* 
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tidunl «M stationed withaon^dk^ fyt the piiriiosrttf ligbtia^ Ad 
workman vfho M^ndsd to neoKiT^ tbe inlea* The fiaS^ of diar 
<»Didfe/ifaa too small ta 9fSo^ f^ genemi illumimtiRm of the itom ? 
but itt Umfitod p&ff&c gHtv^ to t£» 4w a isare tUatanot vfeir erf • 
little drple mujid the aeyll) ii)i whm the maMi ols^ta wett tka 
amith^ irith hia liamixHtr alread j griaqpedi h» airiataiit^ and two 
or throe oflfaoerai ivcre, in tha ahf^ai^^d of tha mom inqportaai 
objecta of avaAoAtjf migsfh gaaad on by aome qf &e ptfrty^ and 
bj me £00* ona> as af^images (^ th^ {uiH^ure luit imvafthy dS 
notice. 

The Bound of the fetters waa now close at hand, and the voiao 
of the ministar wbo aitiKided the waar^ of them« oould be heanl«^ 
In the noxt moment two or three persona entered^ and theaa WHM 
followed by the Ordinary mi one of the malefjEtctmrs. The latttk* 
looked light and left^ aa if he had (ndeuhited oniwso^dsing there 
somd fiiend or rdativoi A ghastly paleneas sat on his dhm^ and 
^re was an air erf disorder in the upper part of hia fiice, which 
hia wild but sunken eye, mtd negligently combed locks joiaed tor 
f umidhu The unhappy youths mne was aoti more diati twenty^ 
advanced with a steady. step to where the amith expected hii^ 
He was resigned and ti^table. When about to plaice Ms foot on 
ih^ blook, 1^ untied a bend, which had passed mund hk body to 
liustain the weight of has irons ; and as he disengaged it, he let it 
earelesslyfall, with an expressioii in his countaaance whidi told, so 
I fanolea, that, in this mom^ot, reflecting he ahoiild neter wapt it 
again, the immediate cause and conaequence of the misen^kf 
pSief flashed full on his imagination^ with all their concomitant 
horrcHrB. But with calmness he attended to die worioiian, who 
directed him how to irtand. . He manifested great presence of 
mind, and, I thought, seeined to ^e with aomething of curieidtt^ 
<A the opemtion, whicbhe contnbuted all in his power to iBoaiu 
tate. The heavy blows echoed through the room, and ruddy 
broke in on the low murmurs and whispers whidi had for 
aome little time been the only sounds heard there* A smg^Iiurly 
irmtional feeling came over me. I oould have repro^ ihn 
strikar for indecaorously breakii^ silence, and even havid questioned 
hia humanity Cor being capabk of sud^ vigiMraUfl exertion at a 
moment when, as it struck me, everydiing ou^t to have presented 
the coldness and motionless stillness of the grave. 

The rivet was knodued out, the fetters fell to the floor, and the 
prisoner was passed from the anvil to the further extremity d tha 
Txxm. A second entered. This was a middletaged man. Ra- 
flection seemed with him to have well performed its duty. Calm 
and undismayed, he advanced to the anvil, appax^ently uncoi^oua 
of the pisesence c^ a single spectator, and wholly occnpied wilh* 
m editations 00 eternity.. Havmg already widaesaed that part of 
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the nrepsratorj cerenkmy which he was then to unckaw), I 
withdrew from the drde to observe iJie other sufferer. Ik hftd 
now been joined by the Ordinary, and was standing near a table, 
on whidi' several rcnpes were lying. He was directed to place liis 
hands together, and he was then pinioned. Here, again, I felt a 
disposition to criticise the conduct of the officers, like that w^iich 
I bad previously experienced while witnessing the labours df the 
smith. The adroitness and merciful despatch which I noticed, I 
could hardly help regarding as meriting censure for the insensibi- 
lity which tney marked. Tnose who have to perform a severe duty 
cannot often properly fulfil their task, and at the same time cob^ 
dilate the admiration of the pitying spectator. Lest what I have 
said i^ould be misunderstooa, it is right distinctly to say, no want 
of consideration for the feelings of the criminals was evinced. 
The officers who pinioned them, when tlkir work was done, shock. 
each by the hand with an appearance of sincere commiseration. 
The matta'-of-course way in which they acquitted themselves 
offended me, but I had no right to expect that in performing 
what to them were but common-place labours, they should study 
my fastidious noticms of fitness and effect. 

•But a still greater contrast to theawful character of the prepara- 
tions presented itself. When I drew near the table on wnich the 
ropes lay, and by which the miserable beingwho had most engrossed 
my attention then stood, I perceived on that very table the materials 
for gambling. Lines, passing across it, hacl been indented to 
prepare it for a game, I believe the same as that which King Heniy 
VIII.* took some trouble to put down, under the name of " Shoye- 
groat.*" The strange variety tKus placed before me — the mingling 
symbols of dissipation and misery, of pastime and of death, 
canised my mind, already sufficiently excited, to experience 
a sudden emoti(Hi which I know not how to convey to .ano- 
ther. 

The third criminal entered. This was a young man of pr^os- 
sessing exterior, who bad recently moved in a higher sphere than 
either of his companions' in suffering. His cheek was flushed 
when he entered, and he staggered ferward, writhing in agony, 
and scarcely able to sustain himself. He looked at those who 
surrounded him as if he feared to discover some who had known 
him in the day of his pride. It was necessary to support him 
while his irons were beii^ removed. He was attended by a 
benevolent person who commonly assists criminals in their last 
moments, and who, though no ecclesiastic by pn^ession, seemed 
equal to the duty of imparting religious consolation. His 
voice now contributed to. soothe his unhappy charge^ and* in 
a few moments all that was necessary there to be done had been 
perfom^ed. The hands of the culpits were secured, an^ th^ 
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hftlC^s by wMch they were to perish were throwii round their 
shoulders. 

The fortitude of the young maa first brought in had, till this 
moment, enabled him, though not unmoved, to look with calm- 
ness on the appalling scene. But now when he saw that but 
one more ceremony intervened between lum and the grave, his 
resolution suddenly failed him. He burst into tears, and a wild 
shriek of " O my mother — ^my poor mother,'' embodied in speech 
a portion of the agony which raged in his bosom. He was c6n« 
ducted to a bench, on which his fellows had ^ust been seated. A 
glass of water was handed to him, with which he moistened his 
fevered lips, and the voice, of devotion again claimed attention^ 
and commanded silence. 

, In that moment few, if any, of the spectators remendbered the 
cripes of those they looked upon. Every mind was solely occu- 
pied with the territile punishment about to be inflicted. 

But distressing as the sc^e was, before it closed I was sufficiently 
mysdf to recognise, with satisfaction, the majestic inarch of 
justice — ^the resolute, but humane administration of the law. It 
was sad to behold the ghastly pictures of despair then breathing, 
but destined so speedily to cease to breathe. Such scenes are 
r^idered familiar to us in romance, but to gaze on the reality, 
and to feel that, pity as we may, no joyful cbnouement can oe 
furnished to avert the contemplated sacrifice, occasions for the 
time excruciating sorrow. But while I felt diis, and was per- 
suaded that each of all who were with me (however idle the 
curiosity which brought him there) would hav^ been glad for 
himself to have given them life and freedom, I admired the serene 
determination which still urged on the proceedings, and the 
sorrowful concurrence which attended them. It was the triumph 
of civilization, to behold every effort made to soothe calamity, 
without any abandonment of the forfeit justly claimed on behalf of 
society. 

The Sheriffs inquired if the unfortunates had any thing to 
impart, or any request to make. Answered m the negativ^& — 
they added their voices to those of their religious assistants, to 
assure them of their hopes — ^that they would find that meccj in 
another world, which the laws and the interests of their fellow- 
creatures denied them in this. 

This language, however suited to the occasion, had been so 
often addressed to them, that the sufferers received it almost as a 
matter of course, and made little or no reply, but looking up to 
Heaven, they at least seemed to feel that thither alone could tneir 
thoughts be advantageously directed. 

They continued sitting on the bench or form to which they had 
be^ led. From time to time the Shoiffs referred to their watches. 
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The Under-sheriff, who had been doing ithe ftuoie, ncjfw ekUHii/^ 
his time-piece to his superior. It wanted five minutes to ei^t* 
Sir Thomas, b J a sligfat inclination of the head, intimated that he 
comprehended what was intended to be conveyed. 

^* Had we not bettar move P^ he inquired, addieBsfaig Mmsdf, 
in B txNie but little above a whisper^ to the Ordinary. 

^^ I think we had,^ the functionary just mentkmed rejobied--^ 
^^ the last time, you know, we were rather late/^ 

The Under-Sheriff waved his hand for the spectati^s to stand 
alide. His gesture was prcnnptly attended to. The Sher^^ 
holding their wands in their hands, then presented themselves as 
isaady to march in procession. Immediately after them the minis, 
ter appeared, with nis open book : the culprits were next btenght 
forwara, and placed inupediotdy behiiid him. The spedatm:^ 
who had given way on the aaes, prepared to Imng up tW 
rear, were admonished by the Under-Sheriff not to press oti the 
sHffisxers ; and strange as it may seem, the intrusive curiosity of 
some of the party, impressed upon me a belief that this hint was 
not altogether unnecessary. 

No further delay was allowed. The Sheriffs moved on : the 
Ordinary, the culprits, and the officers did the same; and that 
class of attendants to which I belonged followed. I shall not 
easily forget the dreumstanoes of this brief, but melancholy -pto* 
gress. The faltering step— the deep-drawn sigh — ^the mingling 
exclamations of anguish and devotion which marked the advance 
of the victims^— the deep tones of the reverend gentleman wb^ 
now commenced jreadins a porticm of the bqrial service, and the 
tolling of the prison beU, which, as we proceeded through some 
of the most dreary passages of the gadi, burst on the ear, r^idered 
the whole spectacle impressive beyond description. 

Few steps sufficed to conduct us to the small room, or entraiKe- 
hall, into which the debtor^s door opens, and from this we saw the 
ladder which the criminals were to ascend, and the scaffidd on 
which they were to die. * I was on the alert to detect any sudden 
emotion wmcfa this speetaele might cause, but could not p^t^ve 
that it had the slightest efiect. The minds of the sufferers had 
been so prepared, that a partial view of the machine to whieh 
they were being conducted, seemed to give no additional diock« 
No further pause was deemed necessary. The clock was strikii^ 
eight, and tne Ordinary and the youth first brought to the press^ 
room, immediately passed up the ladder. To the two culprits * 
that remained, the gentleman whom I have already mentioneijL 
offered his services, and filled up with a prayer the Uttle 
interval' which elapsed, before the second was conducted to the- 
platfcMin. 

I heard from without the murmur (^awe, of expectation, anA 



pit j^ which nn through th« crowd ia front df lh« ptisoA, wsA 
ita]^pmg im a smail ercetipn to th^ left of the door, gftined fli 
momentary glimpse of a portion of the immense mfiltilum. wlio; 
iiBflovsred, and m breamleM siknce, gazed ofi the openmotid of 
Ifae executioners. I retreated just as the third halt^ had beetf 
adjusted. The finisher of the law was in the act of deseending^ 
when the Under^Shmff addressed him--»« 

•' Is ^very thing quite ready ?^ 

♦^ Yes, Sir.^ 

" Then take care and draw the bolt out smartly. — ^Now, doHH( 
bungle it.'' 

♦* No, Sir — you may depend upon it,'' was the answer. And: 
the obsequious anxiety of the hangman to seem polite and 
obliging, his apparent zeal to give satisfaction, though very 
natural, seemed to me not a little curious. 

Prayers, which had been interrupted for a moment, while the 
last awful ceremony was in progress, were resumed. As he 
read them, I saw the clergyman fix his eye on the executioner 
with a peculiar expression. He drew his handkerchief from his* 

ENsket, and passed it slightly over his upper lip. This was tfie 
tal signal. A lumbering noise, occasioned by the felling of part 
of the apparatus, announced that it had been obeyed. 

In that moment, a rush from the scafFold forced me from the* 
door. The Sheriffs, the Under-Sheriff, the Ordinary, the gentle- 
man who had assisted him in preparing the sufferers for eternity, 
and several other persons quitted the platform as expeditiously 
as possible, that they might not behold the final agonies of the un- 
happy men. Sir Triomas took me by the arm as he passed, and 
dgnined that he wished me to accompany him. I "did so. Again I 
marched through the passages which I had recently traversed. 
Two minutes brought me to the door of the room to which I had 
first been conducted. Here my friend accosted me with his natu- 
ral firmness of tone, which before had been considerably subdued 
by humane emotions, and said — 

•* You must breakfast with us." 
• I started at the unsentimental idea of eating the moment 
after quitting so awful a spectacle, as that which I have at-' 

Etrf to describe. But I had not sufficient energy to resist the 
will which rather unceremoniously handed me in. Here 
nd the other Sheriff, the Ordinary, the Under-Sheriff, the City-' 
Marshal, and one or two of the individuals I had previously met, 
already seated. 

" Well, it is all over," said Sir Thomas, as he took his seat at 
the table. 

** Yee, it is,*' said the Ordinary, in the same tone which I 
had heard a few moments before, and admired as appropriately 
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MlemQ. ^* It is all over, and^' puttiog his cup and saucer to 
the Under-ShCTiflF, who prepared to poiur out the tea — " lam 
Tery glad of it.'' 

**I hope you do not mean the breakfast is all over/' remarked 
tiie Sheriff, whose wit I had previously admired, ^^ for I have had 
none yet." 

Th!e moment had not arrived at which humour like this 
oould be duly appreciated, and I did not observe that anv of the 
oompany gave even that sort of note of face for a laugh which 
wehad all used half an hour before. 

Our conversation turned naturally on the manner in which the 
suff^ers had conducted themselves ; on the wishes they had ex- 
pressed, and the coitfessions they had made. 

But while I looked on the haspitably spread table, I could 
not help connecting operations rather difierent in their charactert 
which must have be^i going on at the same moment. . <^ In my 
mind's eye," I saw the attendants carrying the fowl and eggs to 
the breaKfast table, while the sheriffs and their guests were con- 
ducting the sufferers to the scaffold. 

From what I have already said, it must be inferred that the 
first speeches which accomphshed the circuit of the table, were 
of a very serious character. But, mingled with them, some 
commim breakfast-table requests and civmties caught my atten- 
ticHi, as singular from their association^ The performance of 
duties the most important cannot relieve man from the necessity 
of claiming his ^< daily bread," and I do not know that it is any. 
r^roaeh to a clergyman that he is not distingiushed hj versatility 
ot manner. The abrupt transition from the gravity of the 
pulj>it to the flippancy of the bar I should not admire ; but the 
consistency of the reverend gentleman here attracted my notice.. I 
had been just listening to him while he repeated, with devotional 
elongation, the solemn words of the Bunal Service ; and when 
I heard him with the same elongation of sound, address him- 
self to me — *' Shall I trouble you to cut up the fowl — can 
I help you to some tongue, sir ?" I confess that I felt tempted 
not to laugh, but to comment on the oddly-contrasted feenngs 
which the same voice, thus variously exerted, inspired. 
, Horror-struck, as I had been, at the first mention of the 
unfeeling word " breakfast," my excuse for staying was to see if 
others could eat. That / should take food was quite out of 
the question. But the wing of a fowl having been put on my 
plate, I thought it would oe rudeness to reject it. 1 began to 
eat, inwardly reflecting that my abstinence would nothing be- 
nefit those whose sufferings I had still in my memory; and im- 
proving on this reconciling thought, I presently detected myself 
holding my plate for a second supply. ^^ sentiment !'' I meq^ 
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tally exclaimed, ^^ what art thou whea opposed to a break- 
fast?^ 

By the time we had disposed of our first cup of tea, we had 
got through the pious reflections which each of us had to offer 
on the particular occasion which had brou^t us together, and 
conversation started in a livelier vein. The gentleman who had 
assisted the Ordinary, by praying with the culprits, gaily remarked 
to hun, with a benevolent chuckle aa his face, that they (meaning 
himself and the reverend gentleman) had succeeded m refuting 

the unitarian principles whi3i A (one of the. sufferers) haa 

for some time avowed. The look which answered this speech, 
reminded me, I know not why, of the organisfs comment on the 
organ blower's assertion that they had played famously well. . 

^^ Ay,^ said the minister, ^^ I knqw it would be so. I told 
him so immediately after sentence. But, after all,' what can 
we say for a recantation dictated bj the dread of early death ?^ ' 
« Very true-P was my exclamaticm, as the reverena gentleman 
looked as if he expected me to say something' 
. <^ At any rate,^' whispered a gentleman wm known in the dtv, 
with whom I had formerly done a little business in the fiifids, 
** i|^ves a man something of an option.^ 

This technical application of a favourite stock-exchange word 
produced a general smile round the table, and I could net hdp 
contributing to lengthen it by replying — . . 
^^ You mean, perha|^, that it gives nim a call** 
But the lively sheriff, of whose wittidsms I have already made 
honourable mention, cut me out of my share of apfdause altoge- 
ther, as clean as a whistle, by instantly rejoining-— 

^^ The put you mean, for, in this case, the party was going for 
ihefalir 

Of course there was no standing this, and we all joined in the 
laugh. 

We were however brought back to gravity thnw^h the alarm 
expressed by the minister, at the idea of his having taken cold 
through officiating that morning without his wig. 

This introduced, I cannot tell how, some remarks on the 
head, which led to a disquisition, on craniology. On this subject 
the witty sheriff was very amusing, / said some tolerably lively 
things; but the Ordinary beat us all hollow, when it was con- 
tenoed that the disposition and the mind might be known from 
the exterior of the skull, by remarking that he had now an ad- 
ditional reason to regret having come there without his wig. 

With this epigrammatic touch he took his leave, I and the rest 
of the company laughing heartily, and hiaving eaten as heartily 
as we then faughed. The facetious sheriff now had it all his own 
wfty, and said several things, nearly, or perhajps, quite as.good 
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as those whieh I h«ve already pkoed <Ai record. We were thtis 
pleasantly engaged, when the aide-de-camp of the gallant ojSScer in 
ihe blue and gold,<'~o&e of the city marshalVmen, entered to an- 
nounce that it was past nine o^clock, and to ask if any of the com- 
fBm chose to see the bodies tak^n dowli. 

*^The bodies r I repeated to myself, and the application of 
that word to those whom I had previously heard mentioned 
bttt by their names, recalled my thoughts which had somehow 
strayed &om the business of the morning into unlooked-felf 
liheerfuhiess, and presented, in that simple expression, an* epi- 
tome of all that nad moTed my wonder, cariosity, and com- 
aaiseratioiL 

Again we passed throu^ those parts of the prison which I 
had twice before traversed. We advanced with a quicker step 
than when fbUowihg those whom we now expected to see brou^t 
to Us. Bnt with aS the expedition we could use, on reaching the 
mosu trmn. which the scafEbld could be seen, we found the 
*' bodies'* already th^re. Not was this, in my opinion, the least 
i^frikix^ scene which the tncHmih^ brought tmder my observation. 
The dead men were extended side by side, on the stone floor. 
The few persons present gazed on them in silence, duly impressed 
with the mekneholy spectacle. But in this part of the building 
a cc^pcr . is estaUidied, in which a porticm of the provisions for its 
inmates is prepared. There was a savoury smell or soup, whidi we 
could not help inhaling while we gazed on death. The cooks too 
were in attenoiance^ aim though they, as became them, did all iix 
their power to look decorously dismal, well as they managed theiz^ 
faces, they could not so divest themselves 6f their professional pe- 
culiarities, as not to awaken thoughts which involuntarily turned 
to ludicrous or festive scenes. Their very costume was at variance 
with the general gloon¥, and no sympathy could at once repress 
the jolly rotundity of their persons. 

I turned my eyes from them, widiing to give myself wholly up 
to religious mentation during the moments of my stay. Just 
then the executioner apprbached. Sir Thomas desired hiin ,to 
remove, the eia> from the face c^ one of the sufferers. He pre-^ 
pared to comply — ^but his first act was to place his hand on the 
more prominent features and press them together. This, on in- 
quiry being made, I learned was done that tne bystanders might 
not be shocked by witnessing any distortion of countenance. Sir 
Thomas smiled at the anxiety or the man to make it appear that 
his work had been well performed. The cap was then withdrawn. 
There was nothing terrific in the aspect of the deceased. I re- 
cognised the features of the young man who had been so wildly, 
so violently agitated, i/^n about to suffer. Now pain was at an 
end^ iqipr^ienaion wnft'no more^ and he seemed in the enjoyment 
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«f sweet rqpose* His countetiaoce was tnm^uU &» that o(^ a 
sle^ng infant^ and happier thasi the infant, his rest was not hi 
danger of heing disturbed. While reflecting on the change whJeh 
a single hour had sufficed to produce, I oould hardly help regards 
ing as idle the sorrow, the pity, Jaul the sd|f-reproach &r mo* 
mentary forgetfulness of these, which I had felt and breathed 
within that period. I almost accused the sulBerers €i Weakness, 
for shewing ihemselyes depressed as they had been, wink I felt 
^qposedy seeing their griefs were, to all appeara^e, tem^nated 
lor ev^, to demand wim the poet, 

•• And what is death we so unwisely fear ?" 
and to answer as he replies to himself, 

** An end of ail our busy tutfiulta heirtft/* 



ON MITFORD^ HISTORY OF GREECE. 

This is a book which enjoys a great and increasing popularity ; 
but, while it has attracted a considerable share of the public 
attention, it has been little noticed by the critics. Mr. Mitfotfcl' 
h^ almost succeeded in mounting, unperceived by those whose 
6ffice it is to watch such a^irants, to a high place attidng his- 
torians. Hie has taken a seat on the! dais without being chal- 
lenged by a single senechal. To oppose the progress of his fame 
is now almost a hopeless enterprise. Had he been reviewed with 
candid severity, wnen he had published only his first volume, 
his work would either have deserved its reputation, or would 
nev«- have obtained it. " Then," as Indra says of Kehama, 
*' then was the time to strike,'' The time was neglected, and 
&e consequence is that Mr. Mitford, Hke Eehama, has laid his 
victorious hand on the literary Amreeta, and seems about to 
taste the precious elixir of immortality. I shall venture to emu- 
late the courage of the honest Glendoveer — 

** When now 
He saw the Amreeta in Kehama's handr 
An impulse that defied all self-command, 

tn that extremity. 
Stung him, and he resolved to seize the cup. 
And dare the Rajah's force in Seeva's sig'ht 
Forward he sprung to tempt the unequal fray. 

In pkk wovd% I shall ofler a few (M)nsidei*atk>ns9 which inay 
tend to reduet an o^erpmsad writer tQ \m fccf^ level 
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The {»;i]icipal characteristic of this lustOTian, the or^in of his 
excellencies and his, defects, is a love of singularity. He has no 
notion of goinff with a multitude to do either good or evil. An 
exidoded opinion, or an unpopular person, has an irresistible' 
charm for hun. The same perverseness may be traced in his die 
tion. His style would never have been elegant, but it might at 
least have been manly and perspicuous; and nothing but the' 
most elaborate care could possibfy have made it so bad as it isJ 
It is distinguished by harsn phn^s, strange collocations, occa- 
sional solecisms, frequent obscurity, and, above all, by a peculiar 
oddity, which can no more be described than it can be overlooked: 
Nor IS this all. Mr. Mitford piques himself on spelling better 
than any of his neighbours ; and this not only in ancient names, 
which he mangles, m defiance both of custom and of reason, but 
in the most ordinary words of the English language. It is, in 
itself, a matter perfectly indifferent whether we c^ a foreigner 
by the name which he bears in his own language, or by that 
which corresponds to it in ours; whether we say Lorenzo de 
Medici, or Lawrence de Medici, Jean Chauvin, or John Calvin. 
In such cases established usage is considered as law by all writers 
except Mr. Mitford. If he were alwajs consistent with himself, 
he might be excused for sometimes disagreeing with his neigh- 
bours ; but he proceeds on no principle but that of being unEke 
the rest of the world. Every child has heard of Linnaeus, there- 
fore Mr. Mitford caQs him Linne ; Rousseau is known all over 
Europe as Jean Jacques, therefore Mr. Mitford bestows on him 
the strange appellation of John James. 

Had Mr. Mitford undertaken a history of any other country 
than Greece, this propensity would have rendered his work use- 
less and absurd. His occasional remarks on the a£Pairs of ancient 
Rome and of modem Europe are full of errors ; but he writes of 
times, with respect to which almost every other writer has been 
in the wrong, and, therefore, by resolutely deviating from his 
predecessors^ he is often in the right. 

Almost all the modern historians of Greece have shown the 
grossest ignorance of the most obvious phenomena of human 
nature. In their representations the generals and statesmen of 
antiquity are absolutely divested of allindividuality. They are 
personifications; they are passions, talents, opinions, virtues, 
vices, but not men. Inconsistency is a thing of which these 
writers have no notion. That a man may have been liberal in 
his youth and avaricious in his age, cruel to one enemy and 
merciful to another, is to them utterly inconceivable. If the 
facts be undeniable, they suppose some strange and deep design, 
in order to explain what, as every one who has observed his own 
mind knows, needs no explanation at all. This is a mode of 
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writing vay acceptable to the multitude who have always been 
accustomed to make gods and daemons out of men very little 
better or worse than themselves ; but it appears contemptible to 
all who have watchied the changes of human character — to all who 
have observed the influence of time, of circumstances, and of 
associates, on mankind — to all who have seen a hero in the gout, 
a democrat in the church, a pedant in love, or a philosopher in 
liquor. This practice of painting in nothing but black ana white 
is unpardonable even in the drama. It is the great fault of 
Alfien ; and how much it injures the effect of his compositions 
will be obvious to every one who will compare his Rosniunda 
with the Lady Macbeth of Shakspeare. The one is a wicked 
woman ; the other is a fiend. Her only feeling is hatred ; all her 
words are curses. We are at once shocked and fatigued by the 
spectacle of such raving cruelty, excited by no provocation, re- 
peatedly chanmng its object, and constant in nothing but in its 
mextinguishable ubirst for blood. 

In history this error is far more disgraceful. Indeed, there is 
no fault which so completely ruins a narrative in the opinion of a 
judicious reader. We know that the line of demarcation between 
good and bad men is so faintly marked as often to elude the most 
careful investigation of those who have the best opportunities for 
judging. Public men, above all, are surrounded with so many 
temptations and difficulties, that some doubt must almost always 
hang over their real dispositions and intentions. The lives of 
Pym, Cromwell, Monk, Clarendon, Marlborough, Burnet, Wal- 
pole, are well known to us. We are acquainted with their actions, 
their speeches, their writings ; we have abundance of letters and 
well-authenticated anecdotes relating to them : yet what candid 
man will venture very positively to say which of them were honest, 
and which of them were dishonest men. It appears ea^er to pro- 
nounce decidedly upon the great characters of antiquity, not be- 
cause we have greater means of discovering truth, but simply 
because we have less means of detecting error. The modem 
historians of Greece have forgotten this. Their heroes and vil- 
Isdns are as consistent in all Uieir sayings and doings as the car- 
dinal virtues and the deadly sins in an allegory. We should as 
soon expect a good action nrom giant Slay-good in Bunyan as 
from Dionysius ; and a crime oi Epaminondas would seem as 
incongruous as afaua^-pas of the grave and comely damsel, called 
Discretion, who answered the bell at the door of the house 
Beautiful. 

This error was partly the cause and partly the effect of the 
high estimation in which the later ancient writers have been held 
by modern scholars. Those French and English authors who 
have treated of the affairs of Greece have generally turned with 
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eontempt from the simple and natural narmlions of Thuc^dides 
and Xenophon to the extravagant representations of Plutarch, 
Diodorus, Curtius, and other romancers of the same class, — 
men who described military operations without ever having 
handled a sword, and applied to tihe seditions of little Tcpublics 
speculations formed bv observation on an empire wMch qevored 
half the known worldf. Of liberty they knew nothing. It was 
to them a great mystery, — a superhuman enjoyment. They 
ranted about liberty and patriotism, from .the same cause which 
leads monks to talk more ardently than other men about love 
and women. A wise man values political liberty, because it 
secures the persons and the possessions of dtizens ; becaiise it tends 
to prevent the extravagance of rulers, and the corruption of 
judges ; because it gives birth to useful sciences and elegant arts ; 
Decause it excites the industry and increases the comforts of all 
elasses of society. These theorists imagined that it possessed 
something eternally and intrinsically ^od, distinct Irom the 
blessings which it generally produced. They considered it not 
as a means but as an end ; an end to be attained at any cost. 
Their favourite heroes are those who have sacrificed, for the mere 
name of freedom, the prosperity— the security — ^the justie(s— from 
which freedom derives its value. 

There is another remiarkable characteristic of these writers, in 
which thdr modem worshippers have carefully imitated them, — a 

Seat fondness for good stories. The most established facts^ 
tes, and characters are neva* suffered to come into ocmipetition 
with a splendid saying, or a romantic exploit. The early his-i 
torians have left us natural and simple descriptions of the great 
events which they witnessed, and the great men with whom they 
associated. When we read the account which Plutarch and BoUin 
have given of the same period, we scarcely know our old ac- 
quaintance again : we are utterly confounded by the melo-dra- 
matic effect dt the narration, and the sublime coxcombry of the 
characters. 

These are the principal errors into which the predecessors of 
Mr. Mitford have fallen ; and from most of these he is free. 
His faults are of a completely different description. It is to be 
hoped that the students of history may now be saved, Uke 
X)orax in Dryden's play, by swallowing two conflicting poisons, 
each of which may serve as an antidote to the other. 

The first and most important difference between Mr. Mitford 
and those who havQ preceded him, is ip his narration. Here the 
advanta^ lies, for the most part, on hi9 side. His principle is to 
folfew the contemporary historians, to look with doubt on all 
statements which are not in some degree confirmed by them, ani| 
absolutely to reject all which are contradicted by them. While 
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keretmnA the guidance of lome writer in whom he can place o(nw 
fidence, he goes on excellently. When he loses it^ he falls to the 
level, or perhaps below the level of the writers whom he so much 
despises : he is as absurd as they , and very much duller. It is 
realty amusing to observe how he proceeds with his narration^ 
when he has no better authority than poor Diodorus. He is com- 
pelled to relate something; yet he believes nothing. He accom- 
panies every fact with a long statement of objections. His ao- 
count of the administration ol Dionysius is in no sense a history. 
It ought to be entitled-^^^ Historic doubts as to certain events, 
alleged to have taken place in Sicily.*" 

This scepticism, however, like that of some great legal charac- 
ters almost as sceptical as himself, vanishes whenever ms political 
partialities interfere. He is a vehement admirer of tyranny and 
oligarchy, and considers no evidence as feeble which can be brought 
forward in favour of those forms of government. Democracy he 
hates with a p^ect hatred, a hatred which, in the first volume of 
his history, appears only in his epistles and reflections, but which, 
in those parts where he has less reverence for his guides, and can 
venture to take his own way, completely distorts even his nar- 
ration. 

In taking up these opinions, I have no doubt that Mr. Mitford 
was influenced by the same love of singularity which led him to 
spell island without an ^, and to place two dots over the last lett^ 
rf idea. In truth, preceding historians have erred so monstrously, 
on the other side, that even the worst parts of Mr. Mitford.'ai 
book may be useful as a corrective. For a young gentleman who 
talks much about his country, tyrannicide, and Epaminondas, this 
work, diluted in a sufficient quantity of Rollin and Barthelemi, 
may be a very useful remedy. 

The errors of both parties arise from an ignorance or a neglect 
of the fundamental principles of political science. The writers on 
one side imagine popular government to be always a blessing ; 
Mr. Mitford omits no opportunity of assuring us that it is always 
a curse. The fact is, that a good govaiunent, like a good coat, 
is that which fits the body for which it is designed, A man who, 
upon abstract principles, pronounces a constitution to be good, 
without an exact knowledge of the people who are to be governed 
by it, judges as absurdly as a tailor who should measure the Bel- 
videre Apollo for the clothes of all his customers. The dema- 
gogues wno wished to see Portugal a republic, and the wise critics 
who revile the Virginians for not having instituted a peerage, 
appear equally ridiculous to all men of sense and candour. 

That IS the best government which desires to make the people 
happy, and knows now to make them happy. Neither the incli- 
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nation nor the knowledge will suffice alone; and it is difficult to 
find them together. 

Pure democracy, and pure democracy alone, satisfies the former 
condition of this mat problem. That the governors may be so- 
licitous only for the interests of the govemea, it is necessary that 
the interests of the governors and the governed should be the 
same. This cannot be often the case where power is intrusted to 
one or to . a few. The privileged part of the community will 
doubtless derive a certain degree of advantage from the general 
prosperity of the state ; but they will derive a greater from op- 
pression and exaction. The king will desire an useless war for 
his glory, or ^ parc-aux-cerfs for his pleasure. The nobles will 
demand monopolies and lettres-de-cdcheL In proportion as the 
number of governors is increased the evil is dimimshed. There 
are fewer to contribute, and more to receive. The dividend which 
each can obtain of the public plunder becomes less and less tempt- 
inff. But the interests of the subjects and the rulers never ab- 
solutely coincide till the subjects themselves become the rulers, 
that is, till the government be either immediately or mediately 
democratical. 

But this is not enough. " Will without power," said the sagdr- 
cious Casimir to Milor Beefington, "is like children playing at 
soldiers.^ The people will always be desirous to promote their 
own interests; but it may be aoubted, whether, in any commu- 
nity, they were ever sufficiently educated to understand them. 
Even in this island, where the multitude have long been better 
informed than in any other part of Europe, the rights of the many- 
have generally been asserted against themselves by the patriotism 
of the few. Free trade, one of the greatest blessings which a 
government can confer on a people, is in almost every country 
impopular. It may be well doubted, whether a liberal policy with 
regard to our commercial relations, would find any support from 
a parliament elected by universal sufirage. The republicans on 
the other side of the Atlantic have recently adopted regulations, 
of which the consequences will, before long, shew us, 

'* How nations sink, by darlings schemes oppressed, 
When vengeance listens to the fool's request." 

The people are to be governed for their own good; and, that 
they may be governed for their own good, they must not be 
^vemed by their own ignorance. There are countries in which 
it would be as absurd to establish popular governments, as to 
abolish all the restraints in a school, or to untie all the strait- 
waistcoats in a madhouse. 

Hence it may be concluded, that the happiest state of society 
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is. that in which supreme power resides in the whole body of a 
welUnformed people. This is an imaginary, perhaps sxi unat- 
tainable, state of things. Yet, in some measure, we may ap- 
proximate to it ; and he alone deserves the name of a great 
statesman, whose principle it is to extend the power of the people 
in proportion to the extent of their knowledge, and to give them 
every facility for obtaining such a degree of knowledge as may 
rencler it safe to trust them with absolute power. In the mean 
time, it is dangerous to praise or condemn constitutions in the 
abstract; since, from the despotism of St. Petersburgh to the demo* 
cracy of Washington, there is scarcely a form of government which 
mignt not, at least in some h3rpothetical case, be the best possible. 

If, however, there be any form of government which in, all 
a^es and all nations has always been, and must always be per- 
nicious, it is certainly that wnich Mr. Mitford, on his usual prin- 
ciple of being wiser than all tlie rest of the world, has taken under 
his especial patronage — ^pure oligarchy. This is closely, and 
indeed inseparably connected with another of his eccentric tastes, 
a marked partiality for Lacedaemon, and a dislike of Athens. 
Mr. Mitforas book has, I suspect, rendered these sentiments in 
some degree popular ; and I shall, therefore, examine them at 
some length. 

The shades in the Athenian character strike the eye more 
rapidly than those in the Lacedaemonian: not because they 
are darker, but because they are on a brighter ground. The 
law of ostracism is an instance of this. Nothmg can be conceived 
more odious than the practice of punishing a citizen, simply and 
professedly, for his emmence; — and nothing in the institutions of 
Athens is more frequently or more justly censured. Lacedaemon 
was free from this. And why P Lacedaemon did not need it« 
Oligarchy is an ostracism of itself, — an ostracism hot occasional, 
but permanent, — ^not dubious, but certain. Her laws prevented 
the aevelopment of merit, instead of attacking its maturity. They 
did not cut down the plant in its high and pwny state, but cursed 
the soil with eternal sterility. In spite of the law of ostracism, 
Athens produced, within an hundred and fifty years, the greatest 
public men that ever existed. Whom had Sparta to ostracise ? 
She produced, at most, four eminent men, Brasidas, Gylippus, 
Lysander, and Agesilaus. Of these, not one rose to distinction 
within her jurisdiction. It was only when they escaped from the 
re^on within which tlie influence of aristocracy withered every 
thing good and noble ; it was only when they ceased to be Lace- 
daemonians, that they became great men. 6raddas, among the 
cities of .Thrace, was strictly a democratical leader, the favourite 
minister and general of tne people. The same may be said of 
. )jrylippus> at Syracuse. Lysander^ in the Hellespont, and Ajgf^ 
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Bilaus, in AiUi, were liberated for a time from the hateful' re- 
fstraintfl imposed by the constitution of Lycurgus. Both acquired 
£une abroad, and both returned to be watchS and d^rened at 
home. This is not peculiar to Sparta. Oligarchjr, wherever it 
has existed) has always stunted the growth of eenius. Thus it 
was bt Rome, till about a century before the Christian era ; we 
tead (tf abundance of consuls andf dictators who won battles, and 
Enjoyed triumphs, but we look in vain for a single man of the 
the first order of intellect, — ^for a Pericles, a Demosthenes, or a 
Httinibal. The Gracchi formed a strong democratical party ; 
Marius revived it ; the foundations of the old aristocracy were 
diaken ; and two generations fertile in really great men appeared. 

Venice is a stSl more remarkable instance : in her history we 
see nothing but the states aristocracy had destroyed every seed of 
genius and Virtue. Her dominion was like herself, lofty and 
magnificent^ but founded on filth and weeds. God forbid that 
there should eVer again exist ft powerful and civilized state, which 
After existing through thirteen hundred eventful years, shall 
not bequeath to man&nd the memory of one great name, or one 
generous action. 

Many writers, and Mr. Mitford among the number, have 
admired the stability of the Spartan institutions ; in fact, there is 
little to admire^ and less tb apph)Ve. Oligarchy is the weakest 
tod the most stable of governments^ and it is stable because it IB 
Wefek. It hoi a sort of valetudinarian longevity ; it lives in the 
balance of iSanctorius \ it takes no exercise, it exposes itself to no 
dk^dent^ it is seized with an hypochondriac alarm at every new 
sensation, it trembles at every breath, it let« blood for every in- 
fli^mation, and thus, without ever enjoying a day of health or 
;^e^ure, drags on its existence to a doting and debilitated old 

The SpArtans purchased for their government a prolongatioii 
ttf its existence, by the sacrifice of happiness at home, ana digu 
nity alHxwtd. They cringed to the powerful ; they trampled on 
the wfeak ; they massacred their Helots ; they betrayed their allies ; 
tbfey cbntriv^ to be a day too kte for the battle of Marathcm ; 
thfey attempted to avoid the battle df Salamis ; they suffered thfe 
A^^eni^ns^ to whom they owed thdr lives and Uberties, to be a 
l^econd time driven from their country by the Pa-aans, that th^ 
Iftight finish their own fortifications on the Isthmus; they 
Mtempted to take advantage of the distress to which exertions 
in their (sause had reduced their preservers, in order to make 
them their skves ; they strove to prevent those who had aban* 
doited their walls to defend them, fh)m rdniilding thetti to defend 
iH^selves; they coiAtnenced llie Peloponnesian wair in viola- 
li^ of Iheir t))gagements with Athens; titey abandoned it in 
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viollitioii of their engagement with th^r jullies ; th^y gftve up to 
the Bwotd whole dtiesj which had placed themselves uiider meir 
pft)tecti(m ; they bartered for advantaged confinkl to them- 
selves^ the interest^ the freedom^ and the livesy pf those who had 
served them most faithfully ♦ they took with equal coinriiAdencyi 
aod equal infamy, the stripes of Elis^ and the bribes of Persia } 
they never shewed either resentment or gratitude ; ihej abstained 
tmrn no inji^ry, and they revenged none. Above all they looked 
on a citizen who served them well as th^ deadliest enemy« 
These ate the arts which protract the existence of governments. 

Nor werd the domestic mstitutions of Lacedaemon less hateful^ 
Or less contttoiptibk than her foreign policv. A perpetual inter* 
ferdno^ with every part of the system or human life, a constant 
Struggle against nature and reai$o% characterised all her laws^ 
To violate even prejudices whidi have taken deep root in the 
minds of a people is scarcely expedient ; to think oi extirpating 
nattu'al appetites and passions is frantic : the external symptoms 
may be occasionally repressed, but the feeling still exists, and 
debarred from its natural objects, preys on the disordered mind 
axki body of its victim. Thus it is in cont«its-^thus it 
is among ascetic sects — thus it was among* llie Lacedaemo- 
nians. Hence arose that madness, or violence approachiilg 
to madness, which in spite of every external restraint, often 
appeared among the most distinguished citizens of Sparta. 
Cleomenes terminated his career of raving cruelty, by cutting 
himself to pieces. Pausanias seems to have been absolutely iiy^ 
tone : he formed a hopeless and profligate scheme ; he betrayed 
it by the ostentation of his behaviour, and the imprudence of his 
measures ; and he alienated, by his insolence, all who might have 
served or protected him. Xenophon, a warm admitet of IjO^ 
cedannon, furnishes us with the strongest evidence to this effedt* 
It is impossible not to observe the brutal and senseless fury 
which characterizes almost every Spartati idth whom he was con^- 
nected^ Clearchus nearly lost his life by his (cruelty. Chirisc^hus 
deprived his army of the services of a faithful guide by his uD^ 
reasonable mid ferocious severi^. But it is needlesift to multiply 
instances. Lycurgus, Mr. Mitrard'^s favourite le^slator, founoei 
his whole system on a mistaken principle* H^ rtev^ eonsid^ed 
that govemmento were made for men, and not men for govern^ 
ments. Instead of adapting the constitution to the peojple, he 
distorted the minds of the people to suit the constitution, a 
scheme worthy of the Laputan Academy of Projectors. And 
this appears to Mr. Mitford to constitute his peculiar title to admi*' 
rciticHi. Hear himself: ^^ Whitt to modem eyes most sirikinaly 
sets that extraordinary man above aU oth^ le^Intors is, thl^ 
in so many Giifcumstanees, apparently out of the rindb of law^ he 
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controlled and formed to his own mind the wills and habits of his 
people."" I should suppose that this gentleman had the advantage 
of receiving his education under the ferula of Dr. Pangloss; for 
bis metaphysics are clearly those of the castle of Thunder-ten- 
tronckh, ^' Remarquez bien que les nez ont ixk faits pour port^ 
des lunettes^ aussi avons nous des lunettes. Les jambes sont 
visiblement institutes pour etre chauss6es, et nous avons des 
chausses. Les cochons etant faits pour itre manges, nous 
mangeons du pore toute rann^.*" 

At Athens the laws did not constantly interfere with the tastes 
of the people. The children were not taken from their parents 
by that universal step-mother, the state. They were not starved 
into thieves, or tortured into bullies ; there was no established 
table at which every one must dine, no established style in which 
every one must converse. An Athenian might eat whatever he 
could afford to buy, and talk as long as he could find people to 
listen. The government did not tell the people what opmions 
they were to hold, or what son^ they were to sing. Freedom 
produced excellence. Thus philosophy took its origin. Thus 
were produced those models of poetry, of oratory, and of the arts, 
which scarcely fall short of the standard of ideal excellence. 
Nothing is more conducive to happiness than the free exercise of 
the mind, in pursuits congenial to it. This happiness, assuredly, 
was enjoyed far more at Athens than at Sparta. The Athenians 
are acknowledged even by their enemies to have been distin- 
guished, in private life, by their courteous and amiable demeanour. 
Their levity," at least, was better than Spartan suUenness, and 
their impertinence, than Spartan insolence. Even in courage it 
may be questioned whether they were inferior to the Lacedaemo- 
nians. The great Athenian historian has reported a remarkable 
observation of the great Athenian minister. Pericles maintained 
that his countr3nnen, without submitting to the hardships of a 
Spartan education, rivalled all the achievements of Spartan 
valour, and that therefore the pleasures and amusements which 
they enjoyed were to be considered as so much dear gain. The 
infantry of Athens -was certainly not equal to that of Lacedaemon; 
but this seems to have been caused merely by want of practice : 
the attention of the Athenians was diverted from the discipline of 
the phalanx to that of the trireme. The Lacedaemomans, in 
spite of all their boasted valour, were, from the same cause, timid 
and disorderly in naval action. 

But we are told that crimes of great enormity were perpe- 
trated by the Athenian government, and the democracies under 
its protection. It is true that Athens too often acted up to the 
full extent of the laws of war, in an age when those laws had not 
been mitigated by causes which have operated in later times. 
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This accusation is, in fact, common to Athens, to Lacedaemon, to 
all the states of Greece, and to fdl states similarly i^tuated. Where 
communities are very large, the heavier evils of war are felt but 
by few. The plough-boy sings, the spinning-wheel turns round, 
tne wedding-day is fixed, whether the last battle were lost or won. 
In little states it cannot be thus ; every man feels in his o^vn 
property and person the eflPect of a war. Every roan is a soldier, 
and a soldier fighting for his nearest interests. His own trees 
have been cut down— his own com has been burnt — ^his own 
house has been pillaged— his own relations have been killed. How 
can he entertain towards the enemies of his country the same 
feelings with one who has suffered nothing from them, except per- 
haps tne addition of a small sum to the taxes which he pays. 
Men in such circumstances cannot be generous. They have too 
much at stake. It is when they are, if I may so express myself, 
playing for love, it is when war is a mere game at chess, it is 
when they are contending for a remote colony, a frontier town, 
the honours of a flag, a salute, or a title, that they can make fine 
speeches, and do 'good oflices to their enemies. The Black 
Prince waited behind the chair of his captive; Villars inter- 
changed repartees with Euguene ; George II. sent congratulations 
to Louis XV., during a war^ upon occasion of his escape from the 
attempt of Damien ; and these things are fine and generous, and 
very gratifjdng to the author of the Broad Stone of Honour, and 
all the other wise men who think, like him, that God made the 
world only for the use of gentlemen. But they spring in general 
from utter heartlessness. No war ought ever to be undertaken 
but under circumstances which render all interchange of courtesy 
between the combatants impossible. It is a bad thing that men 
should hate each other ; but it is far worse that they should 
contract the habit of cutting one another's throats without hatred. 
War is never leiiient but where it is wanton ; when men are com- 
pelled to fight in self-defence, they must hate and avenge ; this 
may be bad, but it is human nature, it is the clay as it came from 
the hand of the potter. 

It is true that among the dependencies of Athens, seditions as- 
sumed a character more ferocious than even in France, during 
tie reign of terror — ^the accursed Saturnalia of an accursed 
bondage. It is true that in Athens itself, where such convul- 
sions were scarcely known, the condition of the higher orders was 
cQsasreeable ; that they were compelled to contribute large sums 
for the service or the amusement of the public, and that they 
were sometimes harassed by vexatious informers. Whenever 
such cases occur, Mr. Mitford's scepticism vanishes. The " if,** 
the " but," the " it is said,'' the " if we may believe,'' with which 
jbe qualifiies eveory charge against a tyrapt or an adstocracy, are at 
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oace abandoned. The blacker the story, the firmer ia his belirf^ 
and he never fails to inreigh with hearty bitterness against deiiH^ 
cracy as the source of every species of crime. 

The Athenians, I beheve, possessed more liberty than was 
good for them. Yet I will venture to assert, that whil«' the 
splendour, the intelligence, and the #nergy of that great pec»pll^ 
were peculiar to themselves, the crimes with which they are 
chained arose from causes which were common to them with 
every other state which then existed. The violence of faction lA 
that age sprung from a cause which has always been futile ill 
every poUtical and moral evil, domestic slavery. 

The effect of slavery is completely to dissolve the oonnexiitt 
which naturally exists between the higher and lower dasses ol 
free citizens. The rich spend their wealth in purdiasing and 
maintaining slaves. There is no demand for the labour of th« 
poor ; the fable of Menenius ceases to be applicable; the belly 
communicates no nutriment to the members ; there is an atrophy 
in the body politia The two parties, therefore, proceed t6 ex*- 
tremities utterly unknown in countries where they have mutually 
need of each other. In Rome the oligarchy was too powerful to 
be subverted by force; and neither the triounes nor the popular 
assemblies, though constitutionally omnipotent, could mamtain a 
successful contest against men who possessed the whole property 
of the state. Hence the necessity for measures tending to un^ 
settle the whole frame of society, and to take away every 
motive of industry; the abolition of debts, and the Agrarian 
laws**-propositions absurdly condemned by men who do not con^ 
sider the circumstances from which they sprung* They were the 
desperate remedies of a desperate disease. In Greece the oli^ 
garchal interest was not in general so deeply rooted as at Borne. 
The multitude, therefore, often redressed by force, grievances^ 
which at Rome, were commonly attacked under the forms of the 
constitution« They drove out or massacred the rich, and divided 
their property* Ii the superior union or military skill of the 
rich rendered them victorious, they took measures equally vio- 
lent, disarmed all in whom they could not confide, often 
slaughtered great numbers, and occasionally expelled the whdLe 
commonalty from the city, and r^nained, with their slaves, the 
sole inhabitants. 

From such calamities Athens and Lacedsemon alone were 
almost completely free. At Athens the purses of the rich were 
laid under regular contribution for the support of the poor ; aad 
this, rightly considered, was as much a favour to the sivers as to 
the receivers, since no other measure could possibly have saved 
their houses from pillage, and their pa'sons from violence. It is 
singular that Mr. Mitford should perpetually r^cobatd a policy 
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whidi tras the best that could be pursued in suoh a state df 
thinffS) and which alone saved Athens from the frightful outrages 
Hrhich were perpetrated at Corcyra. 

Lacedaemon, cursed with a system of slavery more odious than 
has ever existed in any other country, avoided this evil by almost 
totally annihilating private property. Ljrcurgus began by an 
Agrarian law. He abolished all professions except that of arms ; 
he made the whole of his community a standing am^, every 
member of which had a common right to the services of a crowd 
of miserable bondmen ; he secured the state from seditiojfi at the 
expense of the Helots. Of all the parts of his system this is the 
most creditable to his head, and the most disgraceful to his 
heart. 

These considerations, and many others of equal importmice, 
Mr. Mitford has neglected ; but ne has a yet heavier charge to 
answer. He has made not only illogical inferences, but fftlif^ 
statements. While he never states, without qualifications and 
objections, the charges which the earliest and best historians have 
brought against his favourite tyrants, Pisistratus, Hippias, and 
Gelon, he transcribes, without any hesitation, the grossest abuse 
of the least authoritative writers against every democracy and 
every demagogue. Such an accusation should not be made with- 
out being supported \ and I will therefore select one Out of many 
Sssages which will fully substantiate the charge, and convict 
r. Mitford of wilful misrepresentation, or of ne^gence scarcely 
less culpable. Mr. Mitford is speaking of one of the greatest 
men that ever lived, Demosthenes, and comparing him with his 
rival, JBschines. Let him speak for himself. 

^ In earliest youth Demosthenes earned an opprobrious nick- 
name by the effeminacy of his dress and manner." Does Mr. 
Mitford know that Demosthenes denied this charge, and ex- 
plained the nickname in a perfectly different manner * ? And if 
ne knew it, should he not have stated it ? He proceeds thus :— 
" On emerging from minority, by the Athenian law, at five-and- 
twenty, he earned another opprobrious nickname by a prosecution 
of his guardians, which was considered as a dishonourable attempt 
to extort money from them,'' In the first place, Demosthenes 
Was not five-and-twenty years of age. Mr. Mitford might have 
learnt from so common a tx)ok as the Archaeologia of Archbishop 
Potter, that, at twenty, Athenian citizens were freed from 
the control of their guardians, and began to manage their own 
property. The very speech of Demosthenes against his guardians 
pove9 most satisfactorily that he was under twenty. In his 

* S^e tb<^ speech of i^schineg against Timarchas* 
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speech against Midias, he says, that when he undertook that fro- 
secution ne was quite * a boy. His youth mi^ht, therefore, ex- 
cuse the step, even if it had been considerea, as Mr. Mitford 
says, a dishonourable attempt to extort money. But who con* 
sioered it as such ? Not the judges, who condemned the guardians. 
The Athenian courts of justice were not the purest in the world ; 
but their decisions were at least as likely to be just as the abuse 
of a deadly enemy. Mr. Mitford refers for confirmation of his 
statement to JBschines and Plutarch. iEschines by no means 
bears him out, and Plutarch directly contradicts hun. " Not 
long after,'' says Mr. Mitford, " he took blows publicly in the 
theater (I preserve the orthography, if it can be so called., of this 
historian) from a petulant youth of rank named Meidias.!* 
Here are two disgraceful mistakes. In the first place, it was long 
after ; eight years at the very least, probably much more. In the 
next place, the petulant youth, of whom Mr. Mitford speaks, 
^as fifty years old f. Really Mr. Mitford has less reason to cen- 
sure the carelessness of his predecessors than to reform his own. 
After this monstrous inaccuracy, with regard to facts, we may. be 
able to judge what degree of credit ought to be given to the vague 
abuse of such a writer. . " The cowardice of Demosthenes in the 
field afterwards became notorious.^ Demosthenes was a civil 
character ; war was not his business. In his time the division 
between military and political ofiices was beginning to be strongly- 
marked ; yet the recollection of the days, when every citizen, was 
a soldier, were still recent. In such states of society a certain 
degree of disrepute always attaches to sedentary men; but that 
any leader of the Athenian democracy could ha,ve been, as Mr. 
Mitford says of Demosthenes, a few hnes before, remarkable for 
^^ an extraordinary deficiency of personal courage,'*' is absolutely 
impossible. What mercenary warrior of the time exposed his 
life to greater or more constant perils ? Was there a single soldier 
at Choeronea who had more cause to tremble for his safety than 
the orator, who, in case of defeat, could scarcely hope for mercy 
from the people whom he had misled, or the prince whom he had. 
opposed.? Were not the ordinary fluctuations of popular feeling 
enough to deter any coward from engaging in pohtical conflicts ? 
Isocrates, whom Mr. Mitford extols, because ne constantly em- 
ployed all the flowers of his school-boy rhetoric to decorate oli- 
garchy and tyranny, avoided the judicial and political meetings 
of Atnens from mere timidity, and seems to have hated democracy 

t Whoever will read the speech of Demosthenes against Midias will find the 
statements in the text cpnfirmed, and will have, moreover, the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with one of the finest compositioi^s ii) t^e world. 
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cHily because he durst not look a popular asaembly in the face. 
Demosthenes was a man of a feeble constitution ; his nerves were 
weak, but his spirit was high ; and the energy and enthusiasm of 
his feelings supported him through life and in death. 

So much for Demosthenes. Now for the orator of aristocracy. 
I do not wish to abuse ^schines. He may have been an honest 
man. He was certainly a great man ; and I feel a reverence, of 
which Mr. Mitford, seems to have no notion, for great men of 
every party. But when Mr. Mitford says, that the private cha- 
racter of JEschines was without stain, does he remember what 
JBschines has himself confessed in his speech against Timarchus 1 
I can make allowances as well as Mr. Mitford, for persons who 
lived under a different system of laws and morals; but let them 
be' made impartially. If Demosthenes is to be attacked, on ac- 
count of some chilmsh improprieties, proved only by the. asser- 
tion of an antagonist, what shall we say of those maturer vices 
which that antagonist has himself acknowledged ? ^^ Against the 
private character of iEschines,'' says Mr. Mitford, " Demosthenes 
seems not to have had an insinuation to oppose.'^ Has Mr. Mit- 
ford ever read the speech of Demosthenes on the embassy ? Or can 
he have forgotten, what was never forgotten by any one else who 
ever read it, the story which Demosthenes relates with such terrible 
energy of language concerning the drunken brutality of his rival ? 
True or false, here is something more than an insinuation ; and 
nothing can vindicate the historian who has overlooked it from the 
charge of negligence, or of partiality. But ^Eschines denied the 
stoiy. And did not Demosthenes also deny the story respecting 
bis childish nickname, which Mr. Mitford has nevertheless told 
without any qualification ? But the judges, or some part of them 
shewed, by tneir clamour, their disbehef of the relation of De- 
mosthenes. And did not the judges, who tried the cause between 
Demosthenes and his guardians indicate, in a much clearer man- 
ner, their approbation of the prosecution? But Demosthenes 
was a demagogue, and is to be slandered. ^Eschines was an 
aristocrat, and is to be panegyrized. Is this a history, or a 
party-pamphlet ? 

These passages, all selected from a single page of Mr. 
Mitford's work, may give some notion to those readers, who 
have not the means of comparing his statements with the ori- 
ginal authorities, of his extreme partiality and carelessness. In- 
deed, whenever this historian mentions Demosthenes, he violates 
all the laws of candour and even of decency; he weighs no 
authorities ; he makes no allowances ; he forgets the best-authen- 
ticated facts in the history of the times, and the most generally 
recognised principles of human nature. The opposition of the 
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great orator to the policy of Philip, he reprwents, as n^tber 
more nor less, than deliberate villany. I hold almost the s^me 
opinion with Mr. Mitford respecting the character and the yiews 
oi that great and accomplished prince. But am I, therefore, to 

Sfonounce Demosthenes profli^te, and msincere P Surely not ; 
o we not perpetually see men of the greatest talents and the 
purest intentions misled by national or factious prejudices ? The 
most respectable people in England were, little more than f<M^ 
yeirs ago, in the habit of uttering the bitterest abuse aniiist 
Washington and Franklin. It is certainly to be regretted that 
men should err so grossly in their estimate of character. But no 
person who knows any tning of human nature will impute such 
errors to depravi^. 

Mr. Mitford is not more consistent with himself than wiA 
reason. Though he is the advocate of all oligarchies, he is also a 
warm admirer of all kines, and of all citizens, who raised them- 
selves to that species of sovereignty which the Greeks denomi- 
nated tyranny. If monarchy, as Mr. Mitford holds, be in itself 
a blessmg, democracy must be a better form of government than 
aristocracy, which is always opposed to the supremacy, and even 
to th^ emmence of individuals. On the other hand, it is but one 
ntep that separates the demagogue and the sovereign. 

if this article had not extended itself to so great a length, I 
should o£Per a few observations on some other peculiarities of 
this writer, — ^his general preference of the Barbarians to the 
Greeks,— his preduection for Persians, Carthaginians, Thracians, 
for all nations, in short, except that great and enlightened nation 
of which he is the historian. JBut I will confine myself to a single 
topic. 

Mr. MitfcHrd has remarked, with truth and spirit, that " any 
history perfectly written, but especially a Grecian history per-, 
fectly written, should be a political institute for all nations.*" It 
has not occurred to him that a Grecian history, perfectly written, 
should also be a complete record of the rise and progress of 
poetry, philo6CH>hy, and the arts. Here his work is extremely 
deficient. Indeed, though it may seem a strange thing to say of 
a gentleman who has published so many quartos, Mr. Mitford 
seems to entertain a feeling, bordering on contempt, for literary 
and q)eculative pursuits. The talents of action almost exclusively 
attract his nc^ice, and he talks with very complacent disdain of 
" the idle learned.*' Homer, indeed, he admires, but principally 
I am afraid, because he is convinced that Homer could neither 
read nor write. He could not avoid speaking of Socrates ; but 
he has been far more solicitous to trace his death to political 
eauses, and to deduce from it consequences^ unfavourable to 
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Athens, and to popukr governments, than to throw li^t on the 
character and doctrines of the wonderful man, 

'* From whose mouth issued forth 
Melliiluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of Academics, old and new, with those 
Sumamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.** 

He does not seem to be aware that Demosthenes was a great 
orator ; he represents him sometimes as an aspiring demagogue, 
sometimes as an adroit negotiator, and always as a great vogoB. 
But that in which the Athenian excelled all men of all aoes, that 
irresistable eloquence, which at the distance of more wbsx two 
thousand years stirs our blood, and brings tears into our eyes, he 
passed by with a few phrases of common-place commendation. 
The origin of the drama, the doctrines of the sophists, the course 
of Athenian education, the state of the arts and sciences, the 
whole domestic system of the Greeks, he has almost completely 
neglected. Yet these things will appear, to a reflecting man, 
scarcely less worthy of attention, than the taking of Sphaeteria, 
or the discipline of the targeteers of Iphicrates. 

This, iifdeed, is a deficiency by no means peculiar to Mr. Mit- 
ford. Most people seem to imagine that a detail of public occur* 
rences^-^the operations of sieges — the changes of admmistrations— < 
the treaties — the conspiracies — the rebellions — is a complete 
history. Differences of definition are logically unimportant, but 
practically they sometimes produce the most momentous eflfeots : 
thus it has been in the present case; historians have, almost witb< 
out exception, confined themselves to the public transactions of 
states, and have left to the negligent admimstration of writers of 
fiction a province at least equculy extaisive and valuable. 

All wise statesmen have agreed to consider the prosperity or ad^ 
versity of nations as made up of the happiness or misery of indi- 
viduals, and to reject as chimerical all notions of a public interest 
of the community, distinct from the interest of tne component 
parts. It is therefore strange that those whose office it is to sup. 
ply statesmen with examples and warnings, should omit, as too 
mean for the dignity of mstory, circumstances which exert the 
most extensive influence on the state of society. In general, the 
under current of human life flows steadily on, uxmifiled by the 
storms which agitate the surface. The happiness of the many 
commonly depends on causes independent of victories or defeats, 
of revolutions or restorations,— -causes which can be regulated by 
no laws, and which are recorded in no archives. These causes are 
Ae things which it is of main importance to us to know, not how 
the Lacedaemonian phalanx was raok^ at Leuctra—not whether 
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Alexander died of poison or by disease. History, without thdse, 
is a shell without a kernel; and such is almost all the history 
which is extant in the world. Paltry skirmishes and plots are 
reported with absurd and useless minuteness ; but improvements 
the most essential to the comfort of human life extend themselves 
over the world, and introduce themselves into every cottage, 
before any annalist can condescend from the dignity of writing 
about generals and ambassadors, to take the least notice of them. 
Thus the progress of the most salutary inventions and disco- 
veries is buried in impenetrable mystery ; mankind are deprived 
of a most useful species of knowleage, and their benefactors of 
their honest fame. In the meantime every child knows by heart 
the dates and adventures of a long line of barbarian kings. The 
history of nations, in the sense in which I use the word, is often 
best studied in works not professedly historical. ThucydideSy 
as far as he goes, is an excelleiit writer, yet he affords us lar less 
knowledge of the most important particulars relating to Athens, 
thMi Plato or Aristophanes. The little treatise of Xenophon in 
Domestic Economy, contains more historical infomiation than all 
the seven books ot his HeUenics. The same may be said of the 
Satires of Horace, of the Letters of Cicero, of the novels of 
Le Sage, of the memoirs of Marmontel. Many others might 
be mentioned, but these sufficiently illustrate my meaning. 

I would hope that there may yet appear a writer who may de- 
spise the present narrow limits, and assert the rights of history over 
every part of her natural domain. Should sucii a writer engage 
in that enterprise, in which I cannot but consider Mr. Mitford as 
having faUea, he will record, indeed, all that is interesting and im- 
j)ortant in military and political transactions; but he will not think 
any thing too trivial for the gravityof history, which is not too tri- 
vial to promote or diminish the ha{)piness of man. He will portray- 
in vivid colours the domestic society, the manners, the amuse- 
ments, the conversation of the Greeks. He will not disdain to 
discuss the state of agriculture, of the mechanical arts, and of the 
conveniences of life. The progress of painting, of sculpture, and of 
architecture, will form an important part of his plan. But above 
all, his attention will be given to the history of tnat splendid lite- 
rature from which has sprung all the strength, the wisdom, the 
freedom, and the glory, of the western world. 

Of the indifference which Mr. Mitford shews on this subject, 
I wiU not speak, for I cannot speak with fairness. It is a sub- 
ject on which I love to forget the accuracy of a judge, in the 
veneration of a worshipper, and the ^atitude of a chiM. If we 
consider merely the subtlety of disquisition, the force of imagina;. 
tion, the perfect energy and elegance of expression, which cha^- 
itK^terize tne great works of Athenian genius, we must pronounce 
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them intrinsically most valuable ; but what shall we say when 
we reflect that m)m hence have sprung, directly or indirectly, 
all the noblest creations of the numan intellect; that from 
hence were the vast accomplishments, and the brilliant fancy of 
Cicero ; the withering fire of Juvenal ; the plastic imagination of 
Dante; the humour of Cervantes; the comprehension of Bacon ; 
the wit of Butler ; the supreme and universal excellence of Shaks- 
peare? All the triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice and 
powers in every country and in ev^ry age, have been the triumphs 
of Athens. Wherever a few great rainds have made a stand 
against violence and fraud, in the cause of liberty and reason, 
there has been her spirit in the midst of them ; inspiring, en- 
couraging, consoling ; — by the lonely lamp of Erasmus ; by the 
restless oed of Pascal ; in the tribune of Mirabeau ; in the cell of 
Galileo; on the scaffold of Sidney. Hut who shall . estimate her 
influence on private happiness ? Who shall say how jnwy thou- 
sands have been made wiser, happier, and better, by those pur-, 
suits in which she has taught mankind to engage ; to how many 
the studies which took their rise from her have been wealth 
in poverty, — liberty in bondage, — health, in sickness, — society in 
solitude. Her power is indeed manifested at the bar ; in the 
senate ; in the field of battle ; in the schools of philosophy. But 
these are not her glory. Wherever literature consoles sorrow, or 
assuages pain, — ^wherever it brings gladness to eyes which fail 
with wakefulness and tears, and ache for the dark house and the 
long sleep, — there is exhibited, in its noblest form, the immortal 
influence of Athens. 

The dervise, in the Arabian tale, did not hesitate to abandon to 
his comrade the camels with their load of jewels and gold, while 
he retained the casket of that mysterious juice, which enabled him 
to behold at one glance all the hidden riches of the universe. 
Surely it is no exaggeration to say, that no external advantage is 
-to be compared with that purification of the intellectual eye, 
which gives us to contemplate the infinite wealth of the mental 
world; all the hoarded treasures of its primeval dynasties, all 
the shapeless ore of its yet unexplored mines. This is the gift of 
Athens to man. Her freedom and her power have for more than 
twenty centuries been annihilated ; her people have degenerated 
into timid slaves; her language into a barbarous jargon; her 
temples have been given up to the successive depre&tions of 
Romans, Turks, and Scotchmen ; but her intellectual empire is 
imperishable. And, when those who have rivalled her greatness 
.shall have shared her fate ; when civilization and knowledge shall 
have fixed their abode in distant continents ; when the sceptre 
.shall have passed away from England; when, perhaps, travellers 
from distant regions shall in vain labour to decipher on some 
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nolddMkig pedestal the name ci i>ur proudsst dueC; abiil hemt 
sairage hyi»D8 chaunted to some mkhapen idol over the ruined 
dome of our proudest temple; and shall see a single naked fiahc7- 
l&aa wadi his nets in the nver oi the ten thousand masts^ — ^her 
kifiuence and her fflcnry will still survive, — afresh in eternal vouth^ 
«xempt from mutMufity and decay, immortal as the intellectual 
prineiple from which they derivea their origin^ and over which 
Ihey excffcise their control. 

T.M. 
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TuAUKi to thsi diYttmily. and vigiour of our national geniua, thtft 
» no aouMrj wfaidi can afford, sowd asoniacan, taindolge ia 
vttietf and Oontrarietr at taate^ let these be carried to what ex^ 
tCDt they nuty by rtdoesAess or caprice. By this we mean to 
aisert not (ttily the ncmibet of eminent wnters in each estabMshed 
diviri^B of poetic merit, hi the tragic^ the comic, the epic, or 
satiric vein, for aU this roriety may exist in a national literature 
trith much monotony, as any maer may convince faimeelf by 
turiBM firom the satires of Boilean io the tragedy of Racinei» and 
fnkB the tragedy of Racine to the epic of Ycftaire. In these the 
fitfm and subidct are but different, whilst the preuding taste is 
the same ; whereas, in our succession of poets, all is not only 
various but contradictory, — ^not only the external fiorm, the vera^ 
the prosody, the metre, but the very dements of thought, the 
Yoy principles of taste. In scarce any instance can one age of 
our poetry be considered as the parent of another, except so far 
at perfection, and consequent satiety in it, tended to produce its 
eontrary. Our poetry, hko our dynasty, has been perpetuated 
by frequent violations of hereditary right ; and so often has fo- 
ragn taste been inoculated upon our national stock, that it may 
be said with truth, we have extended our poetic empire^ as tlie 
Rckmans did their pohtical, by adopting the best laws and cus« 
t^ns of the conquered for our own. It is thus, by not being over 
satupulous as to originality, that we have become truly ori^nal ; 
^'^'^e nation, Kke Byron and its other great poets, was above the 
petty fesir of being thought an imitator ; — and whilst France, by 
a ccmtrary dread, narrowed its cnrcle of poetic taste to the very 
MMiihilatiop of poetic spirit, — ^England, by extending hers, gave 
scope to the wonderful creaticns of our days. By this means, 
whust thc^ poetry of other nations resembles a finished temple, aa 
isolated column, a pyramid, beautiful and striking perhaps, but 
esdting at the Imt but one sensfttio% cmii (f)ecies of de^ 
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is like a gothic fabric^ stretching aver an unliniited apaee of 
ground, — ^bere crowning the summit of a deep ravine, ana boldly 
jutting tarth in battlements and turrets— there in unra-etending 
majesty, looking from no height upon the tranquil plain; cdBh 
taining too, its donjons and its keq>8, its haunted tower atid 
|Hrison cell, contrasted witk the tranquillity of its grassy eourta^ 
and the sc^tude of many a retired bower. 

A person of ever so much taste may not, indeed cannot, find 
equal delight in so many different scenes; the lover of Spenser 
may not be an admirer of Dryden ; the lover of Thomson may 
be no admirer of Pope. In a lover of the de^ passion, the hearts 
wrunff poetry, of Byrcm, we can conceive nothing more yisipid 
than Uie quaint simplicity, the bonhommie^ the very sorry, ^^ lack- 
adaisical*^ lamentations of the <^ Fairy Queen ;^ — to the imam^ 
native and temperate-blooded reader of Spenser and Soothey, uie 
muse of Byron, distorted and convulsive under the excessive in- 
fluence of passion, must appear disgusting, at best unintelligible 
And how can the fanciful spirit, that has learned to feast upon the 
subtilized simplicities of the Lake sdiool, how can he do other 
than smile wiUi contempt upon what he deems the nothiugnesses 
cf Crabbe or of Campbell ? And this is as it should be. Let 
party flourish in poetics as in pditics,-— only let us carry on the 
war without virulence <x animosity, nor introduce the dagger- 
work of political warfare into the cahner retirements of criticism. 
Our poetic hbrary. Heaven knows, is wide enou^ for all the 
votaries of all our muses, without there being any necessity for 
jostling, for stabbing with sharpened pens, shooting one another 
with pamphlets, or annihilating antagonists with quartos. 

If the critical taste of the present ase be unjust towards the 
merit of Pope, this, it must be confessed, is but retributive justice 
towards the poet who esteemed not Milton, as we learn from 
Spence, and still less Shakspeare, whom he has often slighted. 
" It was mighty simple in Rowe," says Pope, *^ to write a play 
now professedly in Shakspeare^s style, that is, professedly in the 
style of a bad age.^ Thus unjust to his predecessors, as well as 
cruelly and wantonly so to his cotemporaries, the memory of Pope 
is certainly not one to silence, by its unoffending character, the 
voice of hostile criticism ; on the contrary, we know ctf no literary 
character that has merited more the re-action of a critical age to 
come, than the satirist of the Dundad and the Moral Epistles. 
And this is quite sufiicient to account for the superdliousness of 
Johnson, without attribudng the biographer^s harshness to his 
hatred of Pope as a catholic. Johnson'^s age, however, was not 
mature enough to allow of throwing off the yoke of the couplet, 
or of listening to any cavil against the poetic supremacy of Pope; 
the biographer, therefore, attacked him as a man, and left to 
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Warton the task of aiming at a more vulnerable part of his 
fame. Warton, in his critical examination of the genius of Pope, 
made no very ori^nal and novel discovery ; since the popularity 
of Cowper, such critical opinions had occurred, and were enter- 
tained by every one — ^Warton embodied and gave them a tongue. 
He was a critic of by no means power siiiBcient to cause a revo- 
lution in the taste of a countiy. Like many poets of enormous 
originality in seeming, he but followed the stream ; and the mar- 
levolence, of which he is accused, as the detractor of Pope, might 
as well be applied to his age, as to him. In fact the French 
school had become effete; the scroll which we borrowed from our 
neighbours had been stretched, till it really could contain no more. 
The taste had now endured for the whole space of a century, 
reckoning from the days of Waller, and was supported by many 
causes independent of its intrinsic merit. 

** This translation of prose thoughts into poetic language,"** 
says Mr. Coleridge, in his Biographia, " had been kept up by, if 
it did not wholly arise from, the custom of writing Latin verses, 
and the great importance attached to these exercises in our public 
schools.^ 

How far this acted as a cause, we shall not here stop to in- 
quire. Mr. Coleridge goes on to account for the revolution in 
taste which we have afl witnessed ; and adds, that Cowper and 
Bowles were " the first poets, who combined in this age natural 
thoughts with natural diction; the first who reconciled the heart 
with the head.'' 

Having honourably contributed by his poetry to bring about 
this important revolution, Mr. Bowles, in an unlucky hour for 
himself conceived the intention of putting the finishing stroke to 
Pope's school, by a life of the poet, and a critical edition of his 
works. In this Mr. B. overshot his mark, and instead of letting 
the natural course of things run on — that is, permitted the fame 
of Pope to sink, like all penultimate things, in quiet and honour- 
able slumber, the officiousness of the editor has effected for Pope 
what the warmest panegyric could never have done. His hostile 
attempts upon the bard have called up a host of defenders, even 
amongst those least likely or inclined to become so (for instance, 
Byron) ; — ^he has given new life to the memory and reputation 
or the poet ; and whereas no one, in the case oi the non-appear- 
ance of Bowie's edition, would have dragged, above all other 
names> that of Pope upon the tapis of contention, it has so 
happened that this little read poet of the last age lias 
since retaken his place in the thoughts, the conversation, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals of a time, when the world has quite 
Plough literary occupation of its own to fill up every leisure 
moment. 
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But the fact is, Mr. Bowles presumed upon his own eminence^ 
and upon the paucity of genius, that marked the oonuneno^nent 
of this century : not a planet was apparent in the literary horizon, 
and such a twinkling star as Hayley had ^^ all heaven to himself .T* 
In such a time, a man of genius, like Mr. BowJes, was not oTer- 
orrogant in assuming a dictatorial air, and he sate, down in con-, 
sequence to his life and edition of Pope, with all the de kaut en 
bos feelings of Johnson. No wholesome dread of the migfaty 
host of critics, that had since appeared, awed his pen into cir* 
cumspection ; he censured boldly, and wrote cavalierly whatever 
headlong warmth suggested ; and unfavourable as were his opi- 
nions of the poet he edited, his expressions, not weighed nor ex- 
amined with sufficient care, frequently exaggerated ms thoughts; 
and the very grave accusations, since preferred against him, have 
proceeded morp, we are conscious, from want of precision in his 
style, than from any malevolence in his heart. Thus Mr. Gil- 
christ accused him with some reason of having asserted, ^^ that 
Pope attempted to ravish Lady Mary Wortley Montague,^ a con- 
clusion far, we are sure, from the intention of Mr. Bowles ; and he 
has, in another instance, described the connexion between Pope 
and Miss Blount, in words as indecorous and ambiguous. Even 
in his argumentative paragraghs, in his expos^ of his critical 
principles, the same slovenliness has rendered him obnoxious to 
misrepresentation. 

"I presume,'' miotes the * Edinburgh Review' from Mr. Bowles, 
" it will be readily granted, that all images drawn from what is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature are more beautiful 
and sublime than any images drawn from art ; and that they are^ 
therefore, J9^r^^, more poetical." 

Could Mr. Bowles possibly have paid any attention to this 
sentence ? Surely if he did, he would have perceived, that the 
unqualified extent of this all and any utterly undid and over- 
threw the force of a proposition otherwise undeniably true. The 
only way of accounting for such, is to attribute them to negli- 
gence ; in consequence of which guilty negligence, we had almost 
said, Mr. Bowles has apparently got the worst in a controversy, 
where, f undamently, he was, without doubt, on the right side. Wje 
do not speak of his attacks on the moral character of Pope: some 
of these may be right, some may be wrong; but the spirit in which 
tiiey are told, discussed, or commented on, is undeniably bad, 
partial, malicious; — they are not to be defended. But in his 
critical opinions, loosely and imprudently as they were at first put 
forth, and with so formidable a trio of adversaries, as Byron, and 
Campbell, and Gilchrist against him, we still think Bowles has 
the advantage. Gilchrist's blows, respecting the moral aspersions 
on his favourite, are certainly home ; Byron may have the laugh 
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anhmmde; but as to his Bonwnse about ethics and invciitkm, it 
is Ytry wdl far aftar-dkmer aifument, where wit and paradox u<e 
.wekMMiie, even at the expeoae of logic, — but in mve pampUrta, 
suck akimishiiig is quite thrown awaj : — as to Mr. Campmll, w« 
^nk, be has had his answer; akid Mr. Bowles has proved Toy 
aalisfactorily, hi his < InvariaMe Principles of Poetrf ,' that dte 
talented, but rather negligent, author of the < Specimens/ oouM 
wefver haye read the crstidsm he animadverts on, ^sewbm than 
in the mutilated quotations c^ a review ; uid he fetorts, in oar 
upiMioii^ widi success the filmed examples adduced, whcsre suUi* 
mitv is produced from images of art, and asks triumphantly, if 
" The tower be not clondroapt^ the palaoei join with tibe g-or- 
g00usness of earthly magmficencei and the temples assodated inih. 
&e sdemnity of religious awe ?^ 

. Very unfortunately for the * Invariable Principles of Poetry,'* 
Mr. liowles, who took up their cause, and had ibe gemas to 
appreciate Ibdr truth, was too sorry a logician to state their case 
to the best advantage ; and, in consequence, all his airtagonists 
hav« attacked, not Ske obnoxious propositions of the si^^eriority 
of poetry drawn from nature to that drawn from art;— <hey 
have argued beside the oue^on,— and instead of aimtBg their 
darts at this Ajaix-shield oi a proposition, with which Mr. Bowles 
covered himself, they tlnrust at some more vulnerable part, and by 
thus overthrowing the champion, think the cause also overthrown. 
Tfaei?^ is not one of them, in fact, who has not allowed the truth 
of Whirt; Mr. Bowles sought mainly to estabUidi* The EcEnb 
Klfviewer says, that no one, even m P^ipe's own age, ever tho 
<if placing him by the side of Milton imd Shakspeare. We 
the Reviewer's pardon, and do not think Alexander Pope wouli 
have been satisned to place himself below them; nor dowe think 
tiiere was one of the French school of poetry and taste, at that 
day, that would not have placed Pojje above all the great poets of 
£3»abeth''s days. It was against this limt Warton reas^ied, smL 
limt Bowles wrote, not cert^Snly from any wish to sink lower than 
^flifc 60c&nd pbce, a poet of sach talent as Pope. He is not rf 
the rank of MBton and Shakspeare, allows the Popeist, asid that is 
aHthe ««rti-Popeist would assert ; 1^ motions the moral poet to tiie 
second rank, — and with that, we are confident, he must ever rest 
^oontec^ted. Will any one jwetend, that it would not have been 
eaiaer, for a man of unbiassed powers, such as Johnson defines 
^ouus to be, tb turn them to the perfection of the couplet, as 
Pope did; to the study of Quintilian, of Rapin, aaad Bossu; 
•and by the aid of such studies and daily exercise, to make him- 
self master of that one cast of metre, ma versification, and to ex- 
press in such, pointedly, feelings not very warm, reflectionB not 
v»y capigiiial, aud Hsrttire, the bitterness oi wKch lay hk« in the 
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tttrnsig 'of die line, and the |>eri0iialitj wMi ^vMdi the (Miflie 
HW git«n Ibrdi, than by any m« G(999e;^ea or iBlieiieiit ri^leijde witli 
iiriiic» k was accompaiuad? WiH any <Nie upl^dd, diat it woiM 
Inquire as lofty a gmus to efieet this, As to «veste, Slke SM^ 
«pe2H« or Soott, aa iiBagiaatiTe itmi^vrae, wide, and warift, «nd 
paliMhie 86 our own, or to poor fordi, like Byron, frwntiie Aepdw 
of an Hnfathonable «pn!4t, lliat kvmrHood of pfl«noii diat orer^ 
whelms the ao»l, and with«:« ^, like inngnifieaiit herhs heneald 
it, all the feeble sentiments, the pkhj vaorality, or the chiUMi 
fcelaigs, that the verses of F«pe could cxcke? — Away with ail- 
ments about nature or art, and all this duU theory, howe^irer true, 
by which it has been attempted to prove demonstratively, what 
was e<rideRt mtuitively to Ae eye m common «enBC. W« wotfld 
quite as soon tak-e Mr. Bowles* assertion as a poet, dHit Pope was 
not a first-rate gemns, iw we wonM enter into taxj roi»a««boiit 
proof of a truism so palpable ; it is like propping ** IxHidom's eo- 
hMMn'* with a barbells pdie. 

It happened to be Pope^s fortune &vou^ life to ^ ensMied to 
make his foes more suoservicfrt: to his fame than any <3f his 
friends w»e— ^witness the Dundkid, in which, says Roseoe, 
^ Pope may be assomiSated to a savage conqueror, who raises « 
trophy of his victory with the «kti9s -of hSs enemies.'^ The -same 
seems to be his fate after death, for the enmity of Bowles, we 
Are eertain, has lAimafcely proved more benefieifd to the poe* 
Aan will the feeMe patronage evinced by Mr. flosooe in this e^- 
tion. The best edkicm, in feet, that could be given of Pope, 4s 
one mns phfrase^ at le»3t aceompaoied with no more tinn an hiis* 
tofical key. -Of what use or amusement c«i Wairbwrtion's fine^ 
spun pedantry be? There is no such profovaftd philosophy in 
Pope as to need an Arabian commentary fike those on Pmto^ 
and, where he is obscure, he is truly not worfli ^xj^oajlaon. 
Even the Tiotes to the Dund«d, a peruid of whSch some one has 
compared to a walk through St. <Mes's, and **«Il fliat secret in- 
teUigenoe about his Dunces, with whidk lie lias burdened pos- 
terity, for his own particular gratifieation,^ as D*Isra^ ^^^^^ 
im^, at least, be much curtsied. Wai%urtoifs ne^tes liave 
be«i happily diaracterized by Warton in a quotation of w%at 
Bayle says m SeaH^r : 

** Les eommentaires qui viennent de lui sent pleines de coiyee- 
tures hardies, ing^nieuses, «t fort savantes ; mais tl n'egrt gti^res 
appa^nt, que les auteurs ayent songAs a tout de -ee qu'Sl letn-^it 
^axe. On s^doigne de leitr ^ns aus^ bi^ (]^nd <hi a 'beai&ooup 
d'esprit, <que quaiid on rfen a pas.^ 

Warton's annotations on both Pope a-nd Waiborton are just 
the opinitHis of his age on poetry and pedantry that were then 
going out of fashion ; and Mr. Bowles' «triotwres t*re the in^- 
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nation of a man of talent, angry that even another age had dared 
to entertain opinicms contrary to what he thought the truth. By 
pushing truth to the limits of exaggeration, this editor fell under 
a stigma partly merited; and Mr. Roscoe comes forward with his 
life and edition, to fill up the place of BowWs, jostled out of its 
rank by the critics. But, alas ! the erudite and elegant histc»iaii 
of the Medicis proves but a loose lo^cian, a feeble arguto: ; and 
in the way of annotations little was left to be done, whilst even 
from that little Mr. Roscoe has shrunk. His nine volumes of 
P(^'s works are those of Bowles curtailed ; there is nothing of 
Roscoe\ except a life, of little novelty and much partiality, to-* 

Srether with an Essay on the Poetical genius of Pope, which, far 
rom being a finishing blow to Mr. Bowles, is a more feeble and 
mediocre piece of criticism than has met our eyes for these ten 
years past. After some common-placing, Mr. Koscoe makes an 
attempt at argument as foUows : — 

" Jout it may be asked, whether a poet or a painter, who un- 
dertakes a great subject, and executes it in a suitable and efficient 
manner, must not on that account be esteemed a greater artist^ 
than he who undertakes an inferior subject, and executes it in a 
suitable manner ? The answer is, there are no great subjects but 
such as are made so by the genius of the artist.^ 

Here this logician speaks first of a great and also of an inferior 
subject, and then in the next lines tells us, that there are no such 
distinctions as great or inferior in poetical subjects; that the 
poet alone endows them with grandeur, and that the battle of the 
angels, and the tricks of Tony Lumpkin, are originally of the 
same degree of greatness. And this is the writer, " whose 
voice," as that pretty author, Mr. Crayon, tells us, " is to go 
to the ends of the earth ;" if so, the ends of the earth truly are 
likely, in our opinions, to be very little edified. To indulge ia 
one brief argument more on this matter, — Is Pope inferior to Mil- 
ton and Shakspeare ? He is, allow the bitterest antagonists oi 
Bowles. To what then is this inferiority owing ? Certainly either 
to his choice of subject, or to the essential powers of his mind. 
If the inferiority be owing to the choice of subject, Bowles' 
*' invariable principles" are proved ; if it be owing to the powers 
of the author, a greater lack of talent is proved against Poi^ 
than even Mr. Bowles would have asserted. Now, we thmk, his 
inferiority is owing to both these causes ; but let our readers each 
take his own choice. In furtherance of this, if not in reply, it 
may be urged by the defenders of Pope, as, indeed, Mr. Boscoe 
urges : — Comparisons are odious ; we will not take upon us to 
assert that Pope is exactly equal to either Milton or Shakspeare, 
but still we caimot allow of bis bein^ degraded to the second 
rank. This is struggling hajrd for thw protegS ,• they have not 
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the face to demand for him the real rank, but at the same time, 
they claim for him the brevet ; let him pass muster, say they, and 
tre wont press matters. In this way of argument they liave 
brought poor Pope into a limbo of his own ; he is beneath the 
first rank, and above the second. Now, about the exact extent 
of ihe interval between first and second rank, or, indeed, about 
any enumeration or registering of the poets, we will not quarrel ; 
-and. are quite ready to leave him in the middle state, the 
poetical purgatory, into which his friends have introduced him. 

JBut we have sufficiently discussed this abstract point of con- 
tention, and proceed to the life of the poet, or rather to that 
tissue of quarrel and intrigue of which his life was piade up. 
*' He adopted a system of literary potties,'' says D'Israeli, 
^^ abounding with stratagems, conspiracies, manoeuvres, and iso- 
tions. Pope's Hterary warfare was really the wars of his poetical 
ambition more, perhaps, than of the petulance and strong irri- 
tability of his temper." This sentence of D'Israeli contains more 
truth than has been noticed. Pope has always been considered 
as a petulant, BXi irritable character, of sensibilities fine even to 
disease. All his satire and venom has, in consequence, be^i laid 
to the account of an ungovernable temper, instead of being con- 
sidered, as it ought to have been, the calm effect of his natural, 
unruffled, unexcited malevolence. In fact, every anecdote of the 
poet'*s life tends to display a self-command and a good humour 
superior to most of his literary associates. In the very commence^ 
ment of his life there seems to have been no cause given for the 
lampoon he composed at ten years of age. There is not one 
peevish expression in Iiis free correspondence with Cromwell. On 
Wycherly s coldness to him, he expresses himself calmly and 
even nobly ; and Dennis' furious attack on his Essay on Cnticisni 
he sends to his friend Craggs, with accompanying remarks, that 
testify all the supreme good humour of a superior intellect. In 
the famed interview between him and Addison, it was Addison 
who lost temper, not Pope. In short, every thing tends to corro- 
borate the truth of the remark thrown out by D'Israeli, that his 
life of quarrel and contention was of his choosing, not the neces- 
sary eflfect of his temper, but the premeditated warfare of his 
poetical ambition. With the exception of a very few instances, 
his satire was altogether gratuitous ; and we are still at a loss to 
account for his deadly persecution of Cibber, unless upon the 
supposition that his spleen called for a victim, and chose one at 
random. 

This solves at once many of the inconsistencies relating to Pope, 
and certainly tends not to increase the amiability of his charac- 
ter. He was envious and malevolent, fdr more than irritable, 
and dealt about Iiis satire in wantonness, not in the justice whidb 
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he affdcted to oonsiyi and represent. Of fedbte ffciloMjAi- 
oal, and no poKlical principle, be took the party-piq«c8 and ftt^ 
juices of his friendft for guides ; his « Heav^n-mrected ^^ 
as he kapudeiitlv says, was more subservient to the cyiMfiiiai rf 
Swift and the disappointments of Gay, than to any Jove of ▼iitat 
or hatred of ▼ioe ; and his pen lauded the «miabili^|r of Swift and 
the inb^ty of Boiingbpoke, while it could affordf to the vktam 
of the exemphury Queen Caroline, the meanest «id HMjst disgiat* 
in^ eoujdet in any language. Mr. Rosooe, in his complete 
edition rf the works of Pope, forbears to publish it : in iastice, 
dmi, we shall. It is an epitaph on the death <rf that amiable and 
onfortuiiate Queen, who might have been saved, if delicacy had 
not prevented her from m^itionin^ the disease under whidi she 
auffimd, and which the poet thus insults : 

'* Heve lies, wrapped up m forty thooBaad towols. 
The oDiy proof that Cavoliiie had boweb.** 

We ask, did reptile ever insult the dead after tins &dbkMi— fiot 
only the dead, out the illustrious dead — ^a female, a Qi»eB, a 
nrtuous woman*~the protectress of taknt and of letters ? 

Whatever be our reverence for genius, sudi tnits as these 
cannot be forgotten in our estimfldonof its character. And mudli 
as we may be ^clined to pardon the effects of improdenoe, insta- 
bility, or weakness in these Heaven-bom spuits, the in-born ms^ 
o{ Pope is what, as men and moralists, we dare not slur over* 
Fope^s early life and education were unluckily not calculated to 
connJera^ this ^otism and yamty, so often found united witk 
poetic power. An only son, of precarious health, and of a su^* 
pected religion, he was reared cmeflj at home, in solitude ; in* 
structed by a C^dholic priest, in a spuit, of course, 'diffisrent from 
youth at his age, amongst whom he seems to have acc^mnd 
nekber acquaiataxkce nor friend, and accustomed to hear, m ii^ 
paternal home, little eke than the conversation of iHgotry and 
disGCHitent As he grew up, instead of mingling in l3ie tte^ 
society g£ his equals in raim or age, whidi generally bestows 
frankness, and wears away vanity, ne somehow or another eon- 
trived to get under the shade of his elders and his betters, who 
fiatt^ied and patrenised his youth&il genius with all the dispJ^ 
hag insincerity of that Augufitam age. To read through the 
tissiK of ccmimimem; and courtesy that composes his early cors^ 
spondence with Trumbull, and Wycherly, and Walsh, whSst he 
was, in reality, bwt a boy, one can scarcely be surprised at the 
full-blown vanity of his maturer day«. At the age <rf sevefitfieHj 
he thus writes, with great ^amplidty, ui answer, of course, to » 
laudatory episde from Wycherly :— 
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** I cmnot fancy myself so eivtremely Uke Alewander the 
Great , as^ ywi would persu&de me.'' 

What wpe we to think of this? Siich compiim^its were, indeed, 
fit swathiiig-clodies fos* this future poetical dictator, and led him, 
affaerwards, no doubt, to look upon the attadcs of Cibbes* atid 
Demiis wi#i all t^ie pride of ofFended majei^y. Cromwen was the 
first aoq[«iaimta(iice with whom Pope seems to have been at his 
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Honest, haUess Cromwell, with red breeches/ 



as Gay caJls him ; and Pcme seems to have inoculated him wi& 
mtidsm and poetry, while the other returned the comphmenft 
by teaching the young poet the cant of gallantry and gay life. 
The letters, however, in whidi the friends indulged in discusang 
those free topics, seem to have £(hocked the decorous conscience 
of the present Edhcm; and Mr. Roscoe, hj his editorial authority, 
has excluded them from the correspondence. 

The non-age of Pope produced his ^Pastonds,"* of wttch. Eke all 
mete of dieir first4>om, he was peculiarlj fond, so much so, as to 
»e ^Uty of the mperckerie against PhiBpps, so weU known — the 
ironical comparison between their Pastorails in the * <3twrdian,'— . 
«lso his * Imitations of EngKsh Poets,' and his ' Essay on Criticism.' 
This latter, however, was not published till ITll, when it met 
with just animadversion enough from Dennis to advance it, and 
^aise from Addison to support it: its success brought out the 

* &ape of the Lock' in the same year, Ptope being men twaity- 
three. 

" It was Addison's advising him not to extend the * Rape of the 
Lock,' that first opened Pope's eyes," says Warburton, " as to 
the character of Addison." Now, in this celebrated quarreJ, that 
has be«i so much discussed, here is a confession, on the part of 
Pope's best and most intimate friend, that Pope first took indigna- 
tion at Addison's advice, and most likely commenced, in conse- 
quence, the envious quairel. It was long tacit, and perhaps 
but a few even of tJie overt acts have reached us^ certainly not 
enough to enable us to decide for either party. Addison was 
Pcraes elder in the literary world, and instead of cufiingdown 
rismg talent, as Pope accused him, he was the first to praise and 
patronise Pope. As to Addison's advice about the * Rape of the 
Lock,' no one will assert that Pope's suspicions thence-drawn were 
well grounded ; yet thence, Warburton admits, k to be dated 
Pope^ disBke. 

^' One thing, at least, is clear," sajrs Pope's partisan, in the 

* Quarterly Review,' " if jealousy, that infirmity of genius, exited 
bfetweeh the parties, it could not be on the side erf Pope : Addi< 
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fiorfs true fame rests on his * Spectators ;' and Pope never, few an 
instant, could contemplate a rival in the verse of Addison.*^ 

What ! the author oi the * Pastorals,' and the * Essay on Criticism,* 
or even of the * Rape of the Lock' — and more than these certainly 
had not been written when Pope's resentment, or envy, which you 
will, was formed — was placed, by his fame, above the author of 
the Letter from Italy, the Campaign, Cato, &c. ? — Good Reviewer, 
you forget. Pope had very good reason, even all his life, to be 
jealous of Addison's verse. He was jealous of Philipps avowedly, 
and, we leave it to the world, if he had not more right to be 
jealous of Addison. It is asserted, moreover, in this Uttle sen- 
tence, that Addison's true fame rested on his ' Spectators.' iV(W 
it does, no doubt, but we doubt much if it did then, Addison 
and Pope were both poets, and popular poets, and might very 
well be somewhat jealous of each other, without suffering any 
dreadful stigma on their characters for that reason. The supjerior 
envy of Addison is recorded in anecdotes preserved by the friends 
of Pope, and in verses penned by the rancour of Pope ; but why 
should we trust to these interested, whispered, made-up stories, 
and to the rancorous satire of one poet, more than to the open 
and apparent facts, which all speak to the forbearance of Addison. 
Pope lampooned Addison in Atticus, and Addison, in return, 
praised Pope's Homer in one of his critical papers ; the inference 
that impartiality would gather from this we leave our readers 
themselves to draw. But Mr. Roscoe, what does he infer ? Why, 
that Addison — the vain, envious Addison, acknowledged Pope's 
satire for just, was obliged to Pope for the abuse, and in return 
for the favour, lauded the satirist. Nothing can be more conve- 
niently flexible than Mr. Roscoe's powers of decision and discri- 
mination ; he decides at once, without giving himself the least 
trouble about it, that Tickell's Homer was written by Addison, 
though why it could not be written by Tickell we don't see. 
With no proof, he is contented to assume this ; and yet to the full 
and abundant proofs that have been adduced, especially by 
D'Israeli, of Pope himself having conveyed his own letters to 
Curl — the Editor is deaf. He would white-wash Pope of all 
stains and sins, even of the very pardonable one of poetic 
vanity. 

The general opinion concerning the quarrel between these rival 
wits, is, we believe, in favour of Pope, a strong prejudice against 
Addison being necessarily excited by a perusal of the interview 
between them, as given by Ayre. This account rests on no 
foundation whatsoever, except its internal evidence, no doubt 
strong in favour, at least, of its partial truth ; — if a falsehood, it 
was a well-told one — " a lie with a cirQumstance,"— but to itj 
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partial as it stands, we cannot yield our preconceived idea of 
Addison, who, a courtier, and a man of tne world, was little 
likely to make such a sorry figure in a dialogue, or to reproach 
Pope gravely, bjr telling him how much Steele had improved a 
certain line for him — 

** From every eye he wipes off every tear.*' 

Pedantic as the age was, we cannot credit this of a Secretary of 
State, and must set down Ayre's account as garbled and partial, 
however true in circumstantial points. 

In thus detracting from the very, the ridiculously high charac- 
ter which Pope assumed and gave himself, as a moral censor, 
and which his friends have taken up, and claim still for him — for 
he really sat himself up as a kind of supreme pontiff, or vicegerent 
of the Almighty, in oistributing rewards and punishments here 
below ; witness his ** Heaven-mrected hand,'' and his pride, 

" ■ to see 

Men not afraid of God, afraid of me,'' 

we do not meditate any injury to Pope or to his memory, nor 
did Mr. Bowles. It is merely just to reduce him to the common 
standard of honesty. He was not a bad man, far from it ; on 
the contrary, he cannot be denied to have been a most indepen- 
dent and honourable private character. For as to the thousand 
pounds from the Duchess of Marlborough, we no more credit 
this story, to the shame of Pope, than we do so many others to 
his magnification. Neither does Mr. Bowles at all prove what he 
had advanced, respecting his avarice, his " money-getting pas- 
sion.'' In filial afiection, in friendship, even in charity. Pope's 
life was an exemplary one. But allowing all this, he cannot be 
trumpeted as an unenvious literary character, as a poet without 
bile, that never made his pen subservient to his malice, but 
regulated his satiric couplets oy the nice laws of justice and retri- 
bution. What satirist and poet has ever done so ? Not one ; 
and Pope is no exception. He must have written, like all poets, 
more under the influence of inspiration than of impartiality ; nor 
can it be denied, that his headstrong muse carried him into one 
or two scrapes, out of which he sneaked iffnominiously. From 
his attacks on Chandos and Halifax he could not clear himself— 
his having praised them elsewhere is no counter-plea ; and that 
the Duke of Chandos was not satisfied, though he pretended to 
be so, we have the noble Lord's son's word for it. His mean 
retreat from the anger of Hill is his greatest weakness, perhaps : 
no special pleader ever argued more subtilely to escape from the 
damning evidence he had heaped against himself ; and instead of 
the downright contradiction, which conscious innocence would 
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kftve dktsted, the poet, in his exculpation, endearours to malce 
Hill satisfied with the iray in which ne was inentioiied : 

•• Next ■■ ■■ tried ; but hardly snatcbed from sight, 
Instant booys up, and rises into light ; 
He bears no token of the sabler streams. 
And mounts far off among the swans of Thames.** 

PofM endeavours to persuade Aaron Hill that this was a pane- 
gyric, and Mr. Roscoe would persuade us the same. But ire 
rather think Hill just in his reasons for resentment. ^^ Aa to 
your oblique panegyric,^ writes he to Pope, /^ I am not under 
so blind an attachment to the goddess I was devoted to in the 
^ Dunciad/ but that I knew it was a commendation^ thou^ a 
dirtier one than I wished for— who am neither fond of some of 
the company in which I was listed, the noble reward for which I 
was to become a diver, the allegoric muddiness in which I was to 
try my skiU, nor the institutor of the games you were so kind as 
to allow me a share in." 

What can account for Pope's enmity to Cibber, unless the 
8t(»7 of Cibber^s jest at the farce of * Three Weeks after Mar- 
riage,' to which Pope contributed; and is there justice in the 
cuormous retaliation ? What but tfie blindest malice could have 
prompted him to put the authcH* of the ^ Careless Husband' on 
the throne of dullness, or to abuse the player, perscmally, with 

distiches about his ^^ Lord and W e." In this contest, we 

f^ree iJtogether with D'Israeli, and think the player had the 
better of the poet. We back the Apology against the Dunciad, 
and esteem it a master-piece of good-numoured exculpation. ^^ A 
satirieal slander," says Cibber, ^^ that has no truth to support it, 
is only a sreat fish upon dry land : it may flounce and flmg, and 
make a Netful pother, but it won't bite you; you need not 
knock it on the head ; it will soon lie still, and die quietly of 
itself." 

That part of Pope's life, which has lately proved the most 
amusing subject of contention, is his amatory foibles, his con- 
nexion with Lady Mary W<»tley -Montague, and the Miss 
Blounts; — amusing, we say, not tnat of itself it could be so, 
nothing appearing to us nK^e serious or sacred than the feelings 
of We, especially in the breast of poets ; — but most amusing, from 
the blind and angry discussions which it has given birth to some 
time since. Mr. Bowles was certainly very prudish in his re- 
marks on this subject, and richly merited all the raillery of 
Byron about his gallantry and his wine and water : the reverend 
Editor grew quite a literary duenna, in talking of P(^'s amours, 
and is really more sava^ than any spinster of seventy could be 
on the pc^t : we ahouU indeed have expected other sympathies 



&MI the warioth of Mr. Bo%les^ gaaitis. But prikierj aeeoaai to 
be takinff, aod what k moat amusing, Mr. Gikhrist, BcMooe, he. 
seem to have caught up aU Bowks^ horror at the poet^s iimoo^it 
flidrtatioiis. If Mr, Bowles, as the ^ Quarterly Review'' charges 
ham, did really assa-t (and we have not time to go through all 
Ms note&) that Vofp^ dfered vkJeiice to one^ or all oi these ladies, 
he eertaioly w^it a little toa far with his muderf in his jaking. 
Poor Pope! with thy long^ loug years of smothered hints and 
nde-l(xig looks, how much would thy nervousness have been 
increased, could it then have foreseen aU the commeataries thai 
have ansen upcm thy timorous pas»c«»y and the expressions of it 
that escaped tnee. Alas ! we believe, that Egeria must have been 
thy true mistress; and that although at times 

*• llkie Bympliofepsy of thy fond despair" 

became embodied in a mortal object once or twice, yet we caimot 
believe that such a person as tnine could have earned the confi<* 
dence that attends such hallucination, so far to outslqp the bounds 
of decorum so fli^rantly as all this comes to. No-— whatever 
be thy faults, the crimes of Wilmot or Whartcm were scajrcely 
thme. 

At accusations such as these, the only answer should be a 
smile ; but Mr. Roscoe is imperturbable, and gravely gives Mr* 
Bowles a rap <hi the knuckles majestically at every note, that 
seems to hint at more than the most decorous gallantry* The 
fact is^ we have no documents wherewith to form a cosiclusion in 
this matter; the letters, garbled and disputed as they are, are 
dateless, and from them nothing but ^(H^jecture can follow. In 
the fidgettiness of his affectipn, he certainly offended both Lady 
Mary and Miss Blount, and much in the same way. What tli^ 
nature or extent of that offence was, is impossible to determine. 
The following sentence in one of Pope^s letters is all we have to 
judge from respecting his insult to Lady Mary :— 

^' It is not in my power, dear Madam, to say what agitation 
the two or three words I wrote to you the other morning have 

F'ven me. Indeed, I truly esteem you, and put my trust m you. 
can say no more, and I know you wotdd not have me.^ 

A similar lett^ to Teresa Blount, informs us of his having 
ventured too far in the same way with her :— 

** Dear Madam — It is really a great concern to me^ that you 
.mistook me so much this mcnuing. I have sincerely an extreme 
esteem for you ; and as you know I am distracted in one respect, 
fo? God^s sake do not judge and try me by the method of unrea- 
sonable people. Upon the faith of a man who thinks himself not 
^fthonest, I meant no disrespect to vou,^ &c. 

Some dbloquy h^ fallen upon these two asters, itt>t frcon the 
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hasdly-asgumed opinions of Mr. Bowles respectinff them, but from 
the coldness and caprice with which they treated the poet. But 
considering the little stability of Pope^s devotion towards the 
fair, his affection seems to have been returned as fixedly axMl 
sincerely as it was bestowed. In fact, the Miss Blounts seem, 
with the natural acuteness of their sex, to have understood and 
seen through the poet, and to have given but a just allowance d 
credit to his professions. Pope thus writes to Teresa : — 

" You tola me, if such a thing was the secret of my heart, you 
should entirely forgive and think well of me. I told it, and find 
the contrary. You pretended so much generosity, as to ofe 
your service in my behalf. The minute tUter, you did me as ill 
an office as you could, in telling the party concerned, it wasoU 
but an amusementy occasioned by my loss of another lady.^^ 

This was pretty home of Miss Teresa, and, we fear, truly 
divined. Luckily for the pubhc, who, in that case, would have 
had another volume of conjecture and commentation to viuie 
through. Pope never quarrelled with the Blounts, as he did with 
Lady Mary. But we have dwelt long enough on these ** Mis- 
cellaneous Quarrels^^ of his, as DTsradi calls them. 

Of Pope's rank as a poet we have already spoken. By the 
side of Mdton or Shakspeare he cannot be placed, especially in this 
age, when the number of that superior rank has been swelled by 
spirits far above Pope, if we err not. In satire and burlesque & 
stands amongst his compeers unrivalled; but for a poet of passion 
and invention, even with the Epistle from Eloisa in his hand, he 
wants credentials. In the passionate parts of that Epistle, those 
solitary claims of Pope to feeling in his verse are manifestly 
borrowed from the original Latm letters of the unfortunate 
Eloisa. His argumentative, pedantic age, "'tis true, that half 
smothered even poetry in criticism, may have contributed to 
repress the development of the passionate part of his nature; 
the good fortune, too, and good company that attended hi© 
through life, may have assisted ; but we have no right to suppose 
him in possession of poweirs that he did not exercise. He owned, 
himself, that he wanted invention; and, we believe, he would 
have confessed a similar want of passion, if he knew of such a 
thing, or had heard it mentioned or discussed, which it never was 
in that didactic and moralizing age. It was the head that "^9^ 
contemplated and fathomed in those days — ^not the heart : ethics, 
instead of love, became the inspiration of the poet — and phi- 
losophy, distilled into maxims through the alembic of tlie coupet, 
passed for poetry, at a time when Shakspeare's was declared '* * 
Dad style,'' and Milton's verse " exotic." Pope, as Lord ByW^ 
says, is "the poet of civilization ;" his Lordship was one hiinsafj 
not only of civilization, but of rude nature-«^and, were his men^ 
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canfiDed to bis morality, a part of poesy on which he s^ms to lny 
so much stress, we fear he would take up but a mean position on 
Parnassus. In opposition to Bjnron, we really know of no com-< 
ponent part of poetry so perishable as its vaovaH part ; even ephe- 
meral satire and epigrams on contemporaries last longer. Do 
not an hundred peopk read satirical, tor one that reads didactic 
poems ? In fact, there is nothing which passes so fast and so 
surely into common-place as morality ; and who, at this time of 
day, does not look down upon the school-boy philosophy of the 
^ Essay on Man,' that seemed so bold, so original, to Bolingbroke 
and Pope. Instance his Lordship's own example, Lucretius, 
that he so belauds. What lines of the epicurean poet live ; what 
moral sayings of his are remembered ? None, except those that 
are ppt mto some famous mouth, and have become dramatic by 
such a connexion; their charm Ues not in their ethics, but 
in their dramatic force, — ^not in their truth, but in their appU^ 
cation : so Lucan, 

<* Vicfcrix causa Diis placuit, sed yicta Catoni.'* 

The sententious sayings of heroes are remembered, — ^but more for 
the sake of the hero, than for the moral. 

The strictly private character of Pope for uprightness, for 
honour, and warm-heartedness, must ever, we think, be unsuc^ 
cessfuUy impeached. Few friendships are recorded in literary- 
history as stronger, than his to Gay, to Bolingbroke, to Swifk : 
it is really carryfag suspicion to an outrageous length, to impeach 
his sincerity, because he is said to have remarked that Rowe had 
no heart ; or at once to proclaim his dishonesty, from Walpole's 
story of the Duchess of Marlborough's bribe. On these points 
we are far from seeking to defend the injustice of Mr. Bowles ; 
but the same unblemished character can scarcely be considered 
the poet's, in his public life and opinions, if the free expression rf 
his sentiments or satire may be so denominated* One would 
think, indeed, that it was incumbent on a person who considers 
himself as a kind of moral censor, and who exercised that office in 
all the plenitude of poetical power, to inform himself fully respect- 
ing those points which constitute the honesty, or dishonesty, cS 
public men — ^that it behoved him to learn something of political 
question and principle, and to make choice of one of the contend-* 
ing parties to side with ; or, at least, if he meant to remain neutral^ 
to define, clearly and openly, the grounds and basis of that neu- 
trality. But Pope gave himself no such trouble ; he forbore to 
fathom the turbid ocean of politics, and chose his friends indis- 
criminately from either party. ^* Your happiness," writes Swift 
to him, ** is greater than your merit, in choosing your favourites 
so indifferently from among either party." Neutrality of this 
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kind nifty be ho^Ui^bte Itid pitds^Wbrthy ; li^vet, hdWeVer, if it 
be ftot inofii^tiMVe* In V&ih the poet pleads tlmt he cared not, and 
understood hot^ th^ merits rf political parties or pers6ttag6s— -if 
he had no plrejuditi^ ^ the kind, hill mends had, and they sti]^ 
blied Mtti if^iindantly with political loTe and hatreds, tfadt his 
judgment^ ^ Itsdf^ Wduld ttever hate formed. Such ai*e his 
Uttftdts oft Queen Caroline, against whom he could not haVfe beeA 
Jjr^ofejs^sed) but thltough Gay and Swift- With thfe latteJ- 
fcymc he hais (tompared tte amiable queen :-^ 

" When fiattery glares, lUl hate it in a qaeen, 
WhUe one there h who charms us with his spleen.** 

Ill time^ lie h^ lauded and vituperated bbth whig^ and torie*. Hi6 
\m been InipASft!al> My, tob much do, for he has praised ated 
ld>Used the s^Wae persons in diffident parts di his writittffs ; arid so 
•capriciously, that on^ might conclude he meant hilmseli, Virhto he 
agreed that actions are not to be referred to thdi* t^brioUs douses, 
but to be attributed to whim ; 

** Alas! in truth the man hut changed his mind, 
Perhaps was sick, in love, or had noft dmed;' 

In relsfiioA) Pope seems to have beei an ^lightened Bxniian Catho- 
!^c, ana in his early works he had called forth anathemas fit»nhb 
Jesuit critics. In his creed he seeihs to haVe been liDnourablj 
firm \ persecujtion ^uld not make him a bigot^ nor Bdiingbroke 
^ pdst^ And in this side also the malerolence k£ his foes fa^ 
failed utterly td wound his charact^v • 

Such are our opinimis of S€|)e % we hope they are a just mtediam 
Wween the severity of Johnson and Bowles^ and the blind pan^ 
gyric of Mr. Rosctoe. With jrespect to this edition-^the life and 
tothet original parts of it seem mudi bdbw the character of thfe 
historian i^ the Medicis; notes there are none— ^the deffencc rf 
Pc^e^s poetical genius is wretdied— '-and the life^ althouj^ agreeaUj 
narratea, c^tainly containing little novdty. An answer to M^> 
Bowles might have be^i produced in a cheaper and smalls form^ 
and by a mwe pdwerfUl hand. The letters of Lady M» W. 
McMitague aJfe given here with those of Pope^ and those (rf Pof^ 
given m(»:e fulfy and conectiy than in Mr. Bowkii^ edition \ birt^ 
cm the oth^ hand, there is much wMch Mr. Bowlds hai git^ 
curtailed in this^ for whidi isuificient reason has not been dloWfi^ 

We here end our notice ; but havii^ beeh rathi^ severe lip<^ 
Mr. Pope^s political connexions and trimming, thdt hiust i<xm ^ 
5ec(mdary a jMfft <rf a pdef s character, we ctmclude by Wd owd 
beautiful justification :«-^ 

*• Biit iteeft thi^ court ^ worthy man Remove ? 
That instant, I declare, hte has tiajr fove : 
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I shttti hifl 2enitb, cOUrt hift mild declintf ; 

Thas Somerg oncd, atid Halifftz, irerd mine* 

Oft, in the clear ttill mirror of retreat^ 

I studied Shrewnbury, the vise and g^reat ; 

Carleton*8 calm sense* and Stanhope*B noUc flame 

Compared, and knew their g^eneroos end the satoe: 

How pleasing Atterbury's softer hoar I 

How fihined the soul, uncoiDiquer*d in the tow^t t 

How can I Pulteney, Chesterfield, fbr^t^ 

While R(»ttaii Spirit charms, a3id attic wit ? 

Arg/le, the staters whole thunder bom to wield 

And shake alike the senate and the field 1 

Or il^yndham, jilst to freedom and the throne. 

The master of our passions, and his own ? 

IN^ames which I long have loved, nor loved in vain, 

Rahk'd with their friends, and numbered with their train ; 

And if yet higher the proud list should end, 

StiU let me say 9 no foUower but a friend. 

Yet think not» friendship only prompts my lays ; 
t follow virtue : where she slunes, I praise ; 
Points she to priest or elder, whig, or tory. 
Or round k quakefs beaver cast a glory. 
I neVei^ (to my sorrow 1 declare) 
Dined with the man of tioss, at my Lord Mayor. 
Some in their choice of friends (hay look not grave) 
Have still a secret bias to a knave ; 
To find an honest man I beat about. 
And love him, court him, praise him, in or out.** 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS* 

When So much has been written on the subject ot the ionian 
Islands, it may be ahnost presumed that the public curiosity is 
gratified even to satiety. The cession of Parga, and the acts of 
an individual governor, have been the fruitful sources of abuse and 
refbrimination ; and attempts have be^ made to embody in descrip- 
ticm whatever might excite or exasperate national reeling, and 
to giv6 to caltramy all the force of dramatic effect. But this 
ivork is how done ; and far be it from us to labour in the resus^ 
citations of strife, or waste our strength in discussions at once 
tedious and usdess. Without pretaidmg, therefore, to examine 
how fiur party-spirit has clouded the |)iuity of truth, we purpose to 

* ** The Ionian Islands, by T. Kendrick, Esq^'* Lwidon. 
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employ ourselves in a task far easier, and, we trust, far more 
agreeable to our readers, when we offer to them a very succinct 
acount of these interesting appendages of ancient Greece. 

When the friends of human freedom, or the lovers of 
classical associations, are discouraged at the storms which, in the 
present struggle, occasionally lower or burst over the mother 
continent, it is pleasing to turn and view the brighter side of the 

5>icture, — ^to see Grecian liberty, in its second infancy, cradled and 
bstered by the powerful arm of Britain ; to see the nation most 
of all indebted to the first dvilizers of mankind, thus effectually 
commencing the work of a retribution, by imparting the blessings 
of her laws and institutions to the country whence originally they 
sprung. 

The islands which now constitute the Ionian republic, are the 
last remains of the Venetian conquests in the east. While the 
banner of Mahomet waved over the rest of the fallen empire of 
Greece, the powerful queen of. the Adriatic held possession of the 
Morea *, Crete, Cyprus, the islands which skirt the eastern side 
of the gulf, with a narrow strip of land on the adjacent coast. 
The apms of the republic, however, gradually declined ; and after 
many a gaUant acnievement, " many a feat of broil and battle," 
all her ^lehdid acquisitions were reduced to Dalmatia, the 
Ionian islands, and the adjoining ports of Parga +, Prevesa, Vo- 
nitza and Butrinto in Albania, wnich remained in faithful obe- 
dience, till the extinction of her independence in 1797. The 
despotic Venetian aristocracy left even to its Italian subjects litde 
to t)oast of but the shadow of liberty ; and their possessions in 
Greece were still farther from the enjoyment of freedom. Unwise 
restrictions on the cultivation of their soil, dictated, as it was 
thought, for the b^iefit of the mother country, according to the 
absurd creed of the political economists ojf that age, with the 
usual arbitrary exactions of arbitrary governors, were the princi- 
pal proofs of the maternal protection of Venice. But with all 
these drawbacks, the islanders enjoyed advantages inestimably 
greater than those of their countrymen under the Turkish yoke. 

♦ The Morea and Crete were ceded to Venice, in compensation for her ser- 
vices, when the Latins took Constantinople in 1204 ; and Cyprus was seized 
in 14S6, on the death of its last kingf. 

t The history of these four towns, when divested of all unfair allegatioOt i^ 
Himplj this : they were captured by the Venetians from Thomas Commeni, the 
despot of Albania, soon after they had obtained possession of Corfu, aw 
afterwards formally gnaranteed to them by the Turks in 1456. Afi^^ 
passings with the islands through the hands of the French into the poorer 
of Russia, they were ceded by the latter to Turkey, in 1800, at the iafofi 
time that the independence of the septinsular republic was recpgfnised. 1*hi^ 
treaty was not carried into effect, when the French again seized both them 
and tlie islands in 1807. In 1814 the Engrlish surrendered them to Turkeyi 
according to the supposed spirit of that stipulation. 
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Their situation was as good as that of most of the subjects of the 
absolute govemments oi Europe^— perhaps better than their own, 
during the later reigns of the imbecile successors of Constantine. 
They were not ground down by the reflection that their religion was 
held in contempt and abhorrence by their sovereigns ; a drciun- 
stance which entailed every species of infamy on the continental 
Greeks ; nor, like the latter, were they separated from the rest of 
Europe by a barrier of barbarism. They were intimately 
connected with the most refined people of the politest country of 
Christendom, and who, after havmg ceased to monopolize, still 
possessed a respectable share of the commerce of Europe. Even 
the laws which prohibited the cultivation of com, in order to 
force the growth of that commodity in the home-territory of 
Venice, were rendered harmless by the nature of the climate ; for 
oJives, wine, and currants, were the most beneficial products of 
their soil. But though the condition of the Ionian islanders 
gains much when contrasted with the state of the Greeks, who 
were subject to the Ottoman dominion, — ^it did not accord with 
the jealous spirit of the Venetian administration to cherish among 
them a patriotic and national feeling. Every government whim 
shuns the light must tend indirectly to debase the minds of its 
subjects ; and from a nervous dread of every semblance of combi^ 
nation, can hope only to perpetuate its rule by scattering discord 
and dissension — ^such was that of Venice. The Ionian youth 
were taught to forget those periods of Grecian history, in which 
every page teems with deeds of heroism ; and were permitted only 
to receive instruction in literature and /the sciences, at Venice or 
Padua. The active and subtle character of the Greeks seenis to 
have rendered them peculiarly liable to the suspicious distrust of 
the republic ; and it was suppose^ that the prohibition of everjr 
national establishment for education in the islands, would na- 
turally lead to the inculcation of dutiful sentiments of depend^ 
ence on the mother city. Even their own immortal tongue, 
which though fallen from its original dignity, still possessed both 
energy and beauty, was excluded from aU public acts, and almost 
banished from tne intercourse of good society; so completely 
had corruption and the force of example Italianized the 
people. 

This state of things continued till 1797, when Venice ceased to 
exist as a republic, and this part of her territory became subject to 
France. After a short occupation the islands were evacuated by 
the French troops, and recognised, at the peace of Amiens, as an 
independent state under the protection of Russia. A secret 
agreement with the northern emperor again consigned them to 
the power of Napoleon ; and a lirge military force, which landed 
m 1807;^ kept possession of Corfu till the tenmnation of hosti* 
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lities in 1814. At the very time that the English, who had ooeiv 
pied Zioite, Cephalonia, Ithpca^ and Cerigo, aince 1809^ and e«p« 
tured Santa Maura in 1810, had seized FaxOi for th^ purpose of 
preparizu; an expedition a^inst Corfu, a oonvention pla0^ the 
wl^9 oTthe seven islands in the hands of Great Britain. The 
treaty of Vienna continued them under the protectioa of this 
QQuntry \ a national flag was allowed than,— «nd a eonstitutioQ, 
under which th?y were denominated the ^^ United States c^ the 
Ionian Islands,^ was conceded to them. The go^^nmmt, at 
|Kresent, con^sts of a senate of ten members, with a prince, pre* 
aident, and a legislative body of forty deputies, who meet regu* 
hurly at Corfu, and enact laws subject to the revisal and eontrol 
of a^ lordrhigh-commissioner, appointed by the British crown. 
The a^y^regate extent of the Ionian republic is about equal to that 
of Somersetshire ; and the amount ot its population may be com^ 
p^ted at about SIO^QOO* Scattered alon^ a line of coaat, whiab 
stretch^ jfrom lat S6° to 40°, they are subject to greajt vicissitudw 
of heat aud ^ cold ; though in some of Uie isli^ds, narti^ularly 
Zante, the air is pure and salubrious. The climate, however, « 
eadi, as well as^ the soil, is intimately affected by their locality 
with respect to the adjacent continent ; and thdr most chara^ 
teristic peculiarities in scenery and appearance will be afterwards 
noticed* The established religion is tnat of the Greek cbuicb; 
which, under British protection, has acquired a considerable to- 
q^mAm of dignity* In the room of tne proto-papas or chief 
priests of each island, the principal ecclesiastical authority in 
Corfu has been conferred on an archbishop; and bishops seve- 
rally piredide over the religious establishments in Cephalooia, 
Cerigo^ Santa Maura, and Zante. Under the Venetians, the 
Xiatin or Romanrcatholic church shared equally with the Gredc 
in the revenue,~but the present government only allows the 
cathoUcs tola'ation ; and after the death of the clergy, who have 
suffered from the new arrangements, and to whom pensions are 
allowed, theb successors will oe left to derive their subsistence 
from the devotion of their followers. The endowments of the 
Gredk church are far from affluent, though some of the highest offices 
«re worth 80(K. or 900/, a year; and the poverty of the inferior 
priests is an abundant source of profligacy and corruption aznoi^ 
an ignorant populace. Such will ever be the case, wnere the mi- 
nisters of religion are degraded below their just rank in sodety 
.^mong the lonians various expedients are mvented to cheat the 
peasantry out of the innoney ; raise miracles are often attempted; 
and the force of gold will, at any time, enable private pique or 
revenge to draw down excommunication on the head of an lU^ 
ftieoMy neighbour. This last, after bribing the priesthood to 
remove the censures of the church, retaliates on his enemy the 
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same spiratulJ cnxrc^* When the v^al Hiinisfer of refigion is 
thus b^d4 prostituting the ^r^ rites of his church for a paltry 
g^in, it will hardly be expected th^ thq mwmera of the islanders 
are notfffk^ hy the Qhservane^^ pf the more riffid virtues. That. 
9aixi^re oC the vices of Gr^epe^d Italy, whum is here met ^th, 
IQ^iy he traced to the iQal-adiainistratioii of the Venetian ffotrem- 
Bamit) UPd thg usW effects of deictic rule are exhibit^ in ^ 
thepr fisoksessi. The people »re, in general, timid, revengeful, 
and mphic^ble Sr— htimous, in a degree inconceivable to a sober 
itihab)tant c^ the n<^h ;r^ignoraQt and superstitiously devout ; — 
full of professions which ttey have no intention of fulfilling ;— 
|tnd Vitt^ly unvcH^by of confidents in commercial dealings. In 
Zante this cbaraoler pcnght sdmit of stUl higher colouring ; the 
^pprpjirima attached Iq the name p| SSantiotia had become pro- 
verbitd. In all countries the attentioja which is paid to the softer 
9e:«: i« 9 criterion of the advancem^ait of idvilization ; but in the 
Ionian republic, oriental jealou^ predominates. The women are 
Irmtpd 09 beings of an inferior nature ; And are either altogether 
^xc)i|d^ |rom social intercourse with the men, as in the smaller 
islands, or,* even if permitted to be seen in public, as in Corfu 
imd Cephfijlonia, where £nglish and Italian custom has softened 
the rigour (^ perpetual es^clusion, their minds are deemed un- 
worthy of pultiv^tion, and are Mt from in&ncy unstored with 
religious or literary informaticm. They are, in general, not ce- 
lebrate &r beauty ; ^nd frequently too much inclined to embon- 
point As a ccmcluding proof of the low tone of moral feeling, 
pi aome of th§ islands, it is said that a Zantiote father, in sjnte of 
all his jealousy, will rc^ly prostitute the person of his daughter, 
at a pripe proportioned to her diarms; and that little, if any, 
immorality is attached by either to the action^ 

Though the outline, thus drawn, of the manners and morals 
^f the lonions, is by no means flattering, the picture, if completed, 
would, no doubt, be relieved, in its darker sh^s, by many 
pleasing tints; iind the patriotism of a Briton will be gratified to 
team, that the protection of his country is fast forwarding the 
work of amelioration* Already do the islanders wonder at thp 
inflexible impartiality with wluch public justice is executed on 
<^iminalii; — already has the uncompromising character of the 
English, and their uprightness in commercial transactions excited 
admiratk>n;— ^nd to admire and to imitate are not; often disjoin- 
ed. A college, und^ powerful and noble patronage, had been 
projected in ithaca, — ^but a building offered by the government, 
which was thought suitable for the purpose, and its proximity to 
the executive power, has induced the projectors to found the es- 
tablishment in Corfu ; and it is expected that a course of educa- 
tion will very soon he cpmmenc^t These islands could net 
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indeed be placed in a situation more favoumbk for moral iiii<- 
provement, or political importance, than that which they now oc- 
cupy under the protection of Great Britain. Freed from all ap- 
prehension of external foes, the dtizens of the septinsular republic 
enjoy all the advantages of internal freedom with the boast of 
independence; the last of which they are too weak to maintain 
alone^ and would infallibly lose, were they merged in the t^ritory 
of continental Greece, it may be, indeed, with truth assertedf, 
that smoe the heroic ages, when the Ithacan monarch bore sove- 
reign sway in the Ionian sea, these western isles have not held a 
xamc so dignified among the nations of the world. The military 
force, ^hidi the republic is bound by the charter to maintain, 
ought to consist of 4000 British troops ; at present they are some- 
wlmt less than this number, and are paid and subsisted by 
England, in order to obviate the necessity of immediate and ex- 
cessive taxation. Besides these regular troops, there is also a 
native militia. 

After these general remarks, which relate to th& whole of the 
islands, we shall notice, more minutely, the different peculiarities 
of each. 

Corfu or Corcyra, the most northerly of the group, though 
only second in size is the first in importance. Its spacious har- 
bour, its almost impremable capital, and its position, guarding 
the entrance of the Amriatic, have all contributed to assign it this 
rank. Under the S9th parallel of latitude, and at the distance of 
150 miles from Santa Maura, it stretches from north to south in a 
semi-ocular shape, and is separated from the main land by a 
channd, which, at the narrowest point, is not more than two miles 
in breadth. Beginning from Cape Bianco, a conical cliff at the 
southern extremity, a chain of mountains, forming an inclined 
plane from west to east, runs nearly the whole length of the 
adand, till it is met by the bolder elevation of Mount St. Salvador, 
which, crossing the greatest width, forms its northern barrier. This 
latter is a lofty ridge of table land, terminated, on the west by the 
celebrated Mount Titoul of antiquity, where the aristocratical 
-party of Corcyra made their last stand in the Pdoponnesian war. 
The extreme fertility of both forms a striking contrast to the 
barren rocks of Albania. A valley on the west called Val 
d'Europa, while in summer it exhibits the most romantic lux- 
uriance of vegetation, gives interest and variety to the scenery, by 
assuming, in winter, the appearance of a lake ; and the overflow- 
ing of the sea affords amusement to the sportsman, by its pe- 
rineal importation of wild foii^l. In the midst of the bay, shut 
in by these mountains, stands the capital, Corfu, pre-eminent in 
. filth and deformity above the generality of Mediterranean towns. 
It i^ surrounded with^ walls, and strongly fortified ^^Wi out-works. 
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The narrowness of its streets has been improved by the English, 
and shrubberies and plantations formed on the esplanade, the 
only beautifnl or inhabitable part of the city, and which looks 
toward the ravine separating the citadel from the town. Here, 
and in the adjoining streets, the principal part of the public buHd^ 
iiigs are situated ; and the palace of the high commissioner forms 
one of its most prominent ornaments. The cathedral, or archieins* 
copal church, is dedicated to St. Spiridion, and is uncUstinguished 
for architectural beauty. In front of the harbour, about a mile 
from the shore, lies the battlemented rock of Vido, die batteries of 
which are bristled with heavy ordnance, and command both the 
town and the shipping. The island is divided into four districts; 
and of its popuJation of 6S,000 nearlv one-fourth inhabits the 
capital, and the remainder is distributed in about eighty villages. 
The general appearance of the country is indicative of great fer- 
tility; its principal productions are wine and oil; and the climate, 
witn a colder winter, differs little from the softness of Zante. * 

It is asserted by Strabo, that Corcyra was colomsed by the 
Corinthians, six centuries anterior to the Trqian war; and if we 

f' ve credit to the opiiiion which identifies tnis island with the 
haeacia of Homer, the poet's description of the gardens of 
Alcinous expresses, in glowing terms, its riches and refinem^it 
during those ages of fab&. When we descend, however, into the 
regions of historical truth, we find the Corcyneans, after having 
al^lished monarchical government, essaying the new-bom strength 
of their republic in a successful contest with. the mother-country, 
then governed by the famous Periander. They afterwards contri- 
buted their quota to repel the invasion of the Persian king ; and 
gave protection to Themistocles, when the illustrious native 
sought refuge from the violence of tiie Athenian mob. But the 
most glorious page in their history is the second struggle which 
they maintained against Corinth, and which, in its results, was one 
of the proximate causes of the Pdoponnesian war. It was in Cor- 
cyra, also, that Aristotle found shelter from Athenian vengeance; 
and here he was visited by Alexander of Macedon,and drawn from 
his retirement, to become the tutor and companion of the ^^ world^s 
great master.^' After various reverses of fortune, the once pow- 
erful republic resigned its independence to Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, and soon after was absorbed in the overwhelming mass of 
the Roman commonwealth. On the decline of the eastern empire, 
the political state of the world induced the Corcyrseans to court 
the protection of Venice, and the annals of the modem Corfu ate 
not without their share of martial enterprise. In 1588 the island 
sustained a siege from a powerful Turkish army and fleet, the 
last commanded by one of tne famous brothers, Baa*barossa; who, 
after Id'^ing waste the countryi ^d importing the plague, left the 
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victory in imftisput^ possession of the Cl^istians. Wl^en tfap 
Turks «fipMn besieged the island, in 1716, the gaUdiit Count 
Sol^i^emDurgh was intrusted with its defence; ^d his statue, i^ 
the pitad4 of Corfu, commemorateji, to thi^ day, the sew? (if 
l^rilliant ^tions which compelled tl^e infidel^ to ptre^^t, 

As to the antiquities of the isl^ndj pot a vesti^fi rem^s^ tp Uvr 
£eate th^ a^ci^t pity qf the Phse^ciaDs ; but m th^ peighbpmv} 
hood pf the modern town are mimeisouft r\]^ns, aippng wh^ sea^ 
ter^ fraginents of Doric and lonip columns, large masses of sq^ani 
%tppe> a^ brokei^ pieces of mosaic, attest the wealth ^nd magn^x 
fi^^nce of the capital of the Corc^sean commonwealth. 

Paxoy anciently Paxos, or Eripusa, the least of the islaqd^j 
possesses little worthy of r^nuurk. It is supposed to have h^^ 
originally joined to (jorc^ra, from whiph H is at present separate4 
by a channel of ^even miles in breadth, 4- small village, adjoin-^ 
ing the harbour, aspire to the dignity of ^ ci^pital. Ifs inh^bijU 
ants, 4000 in number, hav^ the pr^dit of being mon^ open find 1^^ 
jealouf th^ va^y of the ](pniaas ) but its principal celebrity is 
derived j^om die acknowledged superiority of its pale ^nd Ir^ 
gi«n|;pil. 

Cephalonia, th^ largest of the Ionian islands, still retails its 
ip)cient name. It is situate midway between Sant^ Maurf^ fmd 
Zante, at the distance of about twenty-four miles from the weSr 
terp shore of the Peloponnesus, apd is about 150 miles in cirp^m* 
ference. The whole island consists of one irregular mountaiii 
mass, whid> traverses its greatest length from norSi-west to south-? 
east ; £|,t th^ distance of fifteen miles from this letter ^xtreniityi rise? 
fbruptly intq d lofty ridgp ttie celebrated Mount iSnps m ipiti* 
quity. The twelve districts into which the islaiid is dividjod^ 
cxmtain about the same numher of inhabitants f^ Corfu. Th§ 
soil, though but scantily spread over the rpcks, is extremely {ffpr 
ductdve; ^nd the curr^ts of Cephalonia are more highly esteemed 
tium those of the other islands, and its wines celebrated for diar 
exquisite fl^^your. Like Corfu, it has pot yet attained its proper 
r^pk in commercial importance ; but under British protectiop, itil 
triide and copseQuepce 9^ gradually increasing. Here the Bp- 
m^ic, or modern Greek, has be^ almpst entirdy superseded by 
the Vepeti^p tongue; and though both the French and the ilng^ 
lish encouraged its reviv^, the Greek literature pf the island is 
yet in its in&pcy* 

On its sputhem side the Gulf of Livadi extends i^^t miles 
into the land, and forms 9 most spacious harbour* Upon its 
western bffnk stands the town 01 Lixuri, containing 6000 
inhabitants; and on a peninsula, formed by a small bay of the 

ellf, on its eastern shore, the capital, Argostoli. The pic^-r 
tim of tb§ latjer ftmwpts to ^bp«t §000, It consists fvmr 
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(^>aUy ^ one long street coilateFQl wUh tib« ^i?> tlie wiire 
m which is oeoupi^ bj 9 smcjl quadrnngle. The air ia^ in f^eiBieh 
r^, mire^ ea^pept dimng the prevalence of the Siroeeo winds, 
which introduce most offen^ve and dejeterbu^ eilhalafkQM frma 
the shallow parte pi the b^j. Poring the winter months Mount 
^nQ£} is ppyered with enqw, and this^ and the white rof^ of its 
9unnnity wW eontra^ted with its dark Crests q£ pin«» have r&h 
4ered p^yli^ly af^n^riate the appdlation of ^^ black moun-^ 

Th$ andent greatoess^ o£ Cephalonia is evident fwm the 8tu<« 
pendqiis ruin^ of Samcii^, Cranif, Pala^, and ProncM, the eapitaia 
of the four states into which it waa divided* The first of tl^e is 
situated at the head of a valley of exquisite beauty c^ipositB 
Xthaea, to which it was, of old, ^ appendage* Here a hue ol 
stones of inunense proporticnas runs aJmig tl^ beaeh, and large 
9msseSf which extend under water, till undiseovevable by the 
eye, 9i:^ the remains which time haa spared of the ^ Same'^ of 
Bou^iu The remains of a citadel on a hill in the plain of Bag[U, 
on the eastern side of the island, are sufficient to indicate the site 
ci Frpnos. About two miles from Argostoli, the antiquajry may 
eacily trace the whole circumference of the walls of Cranii, ooii« 
sisting, Uke those of Samos, of aiormous blocks ; wHle of the 
ancient False the ruins are v^ry inconaderable, and are distant 
about a mile to the east of Lisiiri. At the south extr^nity of 
Cephalonia there are also remains of a large dtty, and near theaei 
the ruins of a small stone triple, whidi may have been the ren 
nowned shrine of Jupiter iEnos K 

The valour of the Cephalcmians was once eelelnrated through^ 
out Greece, and they were immortalized by their £ountryme|i fiw 
tb«r skill in the pubUc games. They bravely raised tha 
Boman ecmsul, Flaminius, and the last sparks of thdr liberly 
were extinguished in a vaUant but fruitless resistance to his sue* 
cessor, Fmvius. From that time, with a few trifling exceptional 
their history becomes merged in that oi Corcyra. 

Next to Corcyra and Cephalonia m size aaad pojMilation la 
Zante, the ancient ^aeynthus, bdng nearly 60 mi^ in circunv* 
ference, 14 in laigth, and 8 at its greatest breadth. Bamparted 
cm its western coast by a steep range of limestone hills upwards 
of 1000 feet ii^ elevation, and on its eastern by Monte Skopo and 
other emkienees, the intermediate ^ce is occupied by a valley on 
which nature has lavished all her <^harms; its surface is thickly 
strewn with groves of orange and citron and olive. The ^^gaa- 
drng"^ vine climbs on its trellis to an unusual height, whilst 

* It is said that sacrifices were performed^ at the same tinier in l^e ieixiple 
and on the top of the mountain. 
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beneath glows the red-berried arbutus, and the myrtle creeps in 
less assuming loneliness to the shore. On the mountain sides are 
scattered numerous flourishing villages, whose inhabitants derive 
their subsistence from the product of the smiling landscape be- 
neath them. Zante, though part of the empire of Ulysses, pos- 
sesses scarcely one memorial of its ancient renown. The modem 
dental of the island is said to be the best town in the Ionian 
Republic. Situated in a kind of recess at the feet of some lofty 
hills which form its background, it stretches for nearly two miles 
round the margin of the bay ; and with its houses of Italian 
mrdiitecture, and the glittering spires of its numerous churches^ 
it diqdays a striking panorama to the spectator who views it frbmi 
the sea. The streets are narrow, but their appearance is rendered 
lively by the activity which pervades them, and by the many 
shops, or rather bazaars which present themselves, adorned by the 
silks and other rich manufactures of Asia. The population of 
the town is estimated at 15,000, that of the whole island at 
40,000. The staple productions of Zante are currants and oil, 
though the soil also yields com, cotton, and flax. 

About six miles distant firom the northernmost poipt of Cepha- 
Ionia, and separated from the coast of Acamania by a channdnot 
more than fi/teen miles in breadth, lies the once far-famed Ithaca. 
Liittle else at its first appearance than a rugged line of lofty rocks, 
it presents, on more close inspection, numerous features which 
characterize it as the seat of the empire of Ulysses *. That this 
island is the scene of the Odyssey scarcely admits of doubt. To 
trace the many spots of interest in it, and to shew their exact 
correspondence with the descriptions of Homer, would far exceed 
our present limits. It is happy for the lover of antiquity that 
the poet did not confine himself to the observation of tne chang- 
ing works of art which the island presented to him (for we cannot 
but think that he must have seen that which he describes so 
accurately), but has recorded the beauties and peculiarities of its 
natural scenery, which change not with the changing world 
around them ; and this too, in characters so striking, that it re- 
quires not the eye nor the enthu^asm of antiquarianism to identify 
bis descriptions. As instances of the truth of the latter part of 
our remark we would produce the deep and spacious port t, the 
hill of Alto :j;, the cave of Dexia §, and the precipice of Korax, 
with its fountain |, which latter is, to this day, the watering-place 
for cattle, and the resort of shej^erds. 

* The sway of Ulysses extended over Ithaca, Leucadla, Zacynthus, and 
part of Cephallenia. 

t Od. «*. S2i. X Od. «r. 352. ^. 204. sq, $ Od. »• 96. sq^ 

g Od. y 408. sq. ^ 
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Ithaca, which retains its ancient name *, is about ^seventeen 
miles in length, and of very irregular breadth, though in no part 
exceeding^ five miles. It is composed almost endrely of two 
masses of rock, Mounts Neritos and Stefano, connected by a third 
smaller one, called Mount Aetos, or Alto. Ithaca is rendered 
peculiar in its appearance, by the bay to which we have alladed, 
which runs inland, to sudi a depth, as almost to divide the 
island. The scenery is in general rugged, though occasicmally 
rendered in a high degree picturesque, by the groves of dive 
which fringe the sides of the mountains, and by Sie evergreau 
and wild flowers which protrude themselves through tlmr eteyicesi, 
Vathi, or Bathi, the modem capital, is situated about two miles 
to the west of the supposed site of the old town, at the farther ex- 
tremity of a deep inlet ; it is in a great measure composed of a 
single street runnmg along the shore, and contains about 2300 
inhabitants. The population of the whole island is rated ^t 
8000. The Ithacans are strongly addicted to maritime pur* 
suits', and are daily extending the sphere of their commerce. 
The education of the upper ranks is better than that of most o£ 
the other islanders, and their manners, as a natural consequence, 
are more courteous and engaging. 

To the north of Ithaca Ties Santa Maura, the Leucadia of 
antiquity, of a figure somewhat triangular, measuring thirty milek 
from north to south, and about twelve from east to west^ com- 
posed almost entirely of a continued mountainous chain of great 
neight, running north and south, and which is brdten on the 
north-west into almost perpendicular chffs of the most dazzling 
whiteness ; it is still frequently designated by its ancient name t* 
This chain, however, is traversed at several points by inferior 
ones, on whose sides are seen many populous villages, beautified 
by tihe presence of the vine, the oEve, and the sweet-blushing 
almond, the smiling productions of a rugged mother. Though 
the present appearance of Leucadia is m many respects at 
variance with the accounts of ancient authors, yet no one, perhaps, 
of the seven islands, save Ithaca and Corcyra, possesses more m<- 
teresting and less disputable memorials of its ancient greatness and 
importance. United originally to the continent, it was divided 
from it by un artificial cnannel, cut by the commercial and enter- 
prising Corinthians |. This channel, which in former times 
served, in all probability, as a passage for the vessels laden with 
the productions of the islands or the contment, or for many a 

* The Vulgar call it Theaki.— Gbll. 
% Strab. Lib. X. Liv. xxxiii. 17. 
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gftUttit trirCflM Mr]l6se burposi^ Was les!i pacidc '*, is tiow often so 
jibnllow, ai 10 tie ul^iess for nl&rititne purposes^ and iii many 
dhByceft is not iflOre than die hundred jvards across. Th6 Siited of 
ttie two atioient dtieo Leiicdt^i and Elloiiienbs hati6 been dis- 
borered, though iliuch ol^ ^ ground -vrhieh they occupied has 
beobinls tfat^ tearritorj t)f the oTiTe. Many parts dt the walls of 
Xituentd haV6 bei^tt traced with great preciradti ; whilst several 
Betittered blocl^s of marble and quadrangular masses of j^tone, 
nmaih as etidenees <>f the haVoc treated by the Romad 6ngihe$ 
tnader Fbrniniunf . Ih the ««me neighbourhood a large cemetery 
htm alfio beefei discovered, which was found to contain several 
•pieces of h^tkie and articles of ancient pottery, with coitid of diit 
ferent liges. A part of the island^ and that not th& least inter- 
esting, reitnains unaltered by th6 hand of time. We allude 16 
the andent Leucas, from which, as poetd tell, th^ unhappy and 
devt^ted Sappho cast herself into the ocean which rollis below it^ 
and eittinguiiiled at once her passion and her li^. Love heard 
mii her prayer J— no Wittg was i^r^ to break hef fill, dXkd 
taiaiy did ishe deXl oh gentle gdlt^s to 

Blowi 
And sofUy lay hex on the wavett lelow. 

The pnoiMntarf of Leucckl^, or, as it is now called, Cap^ Bueatd^ 
18 ntu4ted at the most southern point of the isl^d. It is a 
rugffed cliff, tii^g to the height of about 115 feet above the ^a^. 
A few paces nearer its extreme point thaii the spot supposed to 
have bfeen A^ Sttene of Sappho'^s leap, are to be seen some niins 
wbkh are conjiBctured to be those of Apollo'^s Temple ; and this 
Doniecture is strengthened by the late mscovery of some broken 
waUB Which are supposed to be remains of the " parva urbs'* of 
Virgil Ij. The present population of the inland is estimated at 
^0(KX The modern ca,pitalj distant about two miles frotii the 
seat of. the itncient one, is called Amaxichi. Its situation is 
.unb^thy, and the streets are narrow and ill built ; they are, 
however, decorated by several gay shops, which are mostly kept 
by Deative Albanians. The revenue of the isknd arises from the 
ouvie, which is here very prolific, from grapes, and from the 
making of salt. There is scarcely any com grownj Mid this 
d^dency of pasture is stiil greater than that of the ajriable land. 

* \ntde TkuOY©. iv, 1. t Liv. xxxui. IV. 

J Ovid, Sapph. Phaon, v. d048q. 

^ '< The altitude of Leucas," says Dr. Holland, ** is not gffeat ; suffidently 
so, hovrever^ for the purpose to ivhich the ancients put it.'* 

I -fflN. III. 275, 270. 
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The scenery of SontaMaura is often highly striking and picturesque, 
while, from some of its more elevated point84 the spe^ator is pre- 
sented with views as magnificent as any on which the eye can rest. 
To the northward may be seen the whol^ land of Cephalonia ; 
J)art of thi^ rugged Ithaca ; the )*omahtic scenery of the BAy of 
Art^ ; kcA the " beaked'' prombntory of Actittto • Irhilifet, to the 
t^astward^ rise the snow-topped mountains idf ih<d dndeiit c6h« 
tihent. 

To the south of all the other islattds^ and ial the Veijr entiriklK^ 
of the Al-chij)elago, lies Cerigo, ftmnerly CytherA. Its hatur«d 
history may be told in few woirds. Of an ovd form, and rA^ 
feuring sevi^nteen miles from north to isouth^ and ten from cast to 
WeSt^ it Contains about 10,000 inhabit^ls. The dimate is 
unhealthy, and the soil unproductive; hence, the ttatives hiVfe 
bfe^tt led, necessarily^ to maritime pursuits \ for which the Isitui- 
libn bf their island, at the confluence of two seals, is admirably 
)ullipted. The maimers of the people Ieu-6 of the $ame rotigh and 
Iminvitih^ Mttire with their soil ; so that, from this caUse, com- 
bined with the distance of the island from any of the others, theit 
abode ih Ceriffo is not lim^e^sonablyesteemed ti species of banishment 
bytheBriti^^Dops who ai^stationed there. iWgfromCerigo, 
as it now is, to the consideration of its past histoty, we are nrst 
hii^l by the gttiteful illusiohs with whidi fable has clbtfaed it * foi: 
It was to the shores of this island that Venus was wafted by thfe 
zephyrs, after she had arisen, in smiles and beAuty, from the 
fi)am of Ocean ; and here, in after times, a stately temple marked 
thie devotion of the inhabitants, and the honour in which the 
goddess was held* Descending from the ages of fiction, we ilekt 
find Cythera in the hands of the Lacedaemonians, with whom it 
ipemmhed till the eighth year of the Pelopomiesiaii war ; wht^ft 
Niciasj landing at flie head of a body of Athenians, took thfe 
island, and^ for some untold reason^ put the Laced^moniatis^ who 
had capitulated, to death. It afterwards fell, siiccessivdvj under 
the power of the Egyptians iand Romans, knd was ultimately 
taken bv VdoicCj from which period it followed the fete of thfe 
c^er islands. 
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MODERN FRENCH COMEDY AND ELEGY* 

If. there be any species of creative . literature that could hope 
for a continued and living existence, it is comedy. Every other 
species, of poetry at least, if we except that of pure ims^mation, 
has a certain and definite stock of material which does not 
reproduce itself in proportion to its exhaustion. The domain of 
human passion is limited, and was neyer, perhaps, beyond the 
intellectual horizon of a roan of feeling in any age. The period 
and experience of any one man's life is sufficient to represent 
and teach all its varieties, and two centuries of civilization could 
not pass without displaying it fully in all its shades and phases. 
Thus we find in the very earliest ages the great divisions of 
passion known, established, and even personified. No wonder 
then, that in a st^te of existence of some thousand years, any 
kind of passion Ws become rather a common-place theme. Lt 
may certaiidy be asserted in proof of the inexhaustibility, if we 
may be^skUowed the expression, of serious poetic feeling, that 
there never was an age in which poetry wore a more original 
aspect than at present. But this very original and sublime 
poetic feeling that marks the age, is by its nature the great 
proof of what we advance. It consists chiefly in a negation of 
all that ever went before it, in a bold heresy against the feelings 
and opinions of mankind. It is not a new laud discovered, not 
a new piece added to the web of poetic feeling, but it is rather 
the old web reversed. It is the revulsion of genius back upon 
itself, after being repelled in its ambitious attempts to overleap 
established bounds. It was, perhaps, the sole resource left for 
a great poet, the sole principle of originality unoccupied ; and 
as such, it is the copestone, the entablature of the poetic fitbric, 
that precludes any further elevation. 

In the prepress of civilization the pure passions, which form 
the proper subjects of the epic and the tragic muse, become 
modified and frittered down to feelings and whims no longer 
worthy the name of passion ; and thus modified, they become 
the proper subject of comedy. Society exhausts the stock of 
the tragic, whilst- it hourly and abundantly multiplies that of 
the comic muse. Notwithstanding this, in all the countries of 
Europe, Spain perhaps excepted, the comic drama has been 
much less successful, much less perfectionnated than the tragic. 

'^* L'Ecole des Viellards, par M. Caaimir Delavigne. 
Messeniennes, par le m^me Autbur. 
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It can boast fewer chef-d^omvres^ and has remained in far longer 
intervals of decadence. Italy does not possess a single good 
comedy ; and if Goldoni has recorded that he wrote sixteen of 
his pieces in one season, it is the activity of his pen and fingers 
we admire, not that of his brain. 

The forte of French literature is said to be their comedy. 
It may be so; and we do not think much of it; nor does the 
frank opinion of Schlegel, " that Moliere had no genius," 
which so astounded the French admirers of the German critic, 
at all amaze us. Moliere was a great moral poet, though not a 
deep one ; he was an acute observer of man m all the phases of 
society that came before him ; he possessed wit, vivacity, and a 
language formed to express every shade of social feeling, foible, 
satire; but he had no invention, no deep, or more than ordi- 
nary passion ; none of those great qualities, in fine, that stamp 
a genms dramatic par excellence. Had his comedies, at least 
the serious ones, been moral epistles, they had been unrivalled 
in their kind — but they possess no dramatic spirit. The prin- 
cipal and leading characters, the miser, the misanthrope, the 
hypocrite, are mere pure abstractions, to conceive whicn never 
required invention. And he has brought them on the stage as 
cold, abstract, and untempered, as if they were still but the 
subjects of the moral or the apophthegm. There is no indi- 
viduality bestowed on them by the poet, — ^no parental mark, by 
which they might be distinguished from any other of their kina.' 
If a boy were ordered to compose a comedy, of which a reli- 
gious hypocrite was to be the principal personage, he would 
make him the same, blank, unshsided hypocrite as Tartufie, and 
would just draw him the same unmingled villain without relief. 
Nor could the school-boy conduct the piece with greater im- 
probabilities than the blindness of Orgon, &c,; and the un- 
taught boy would certainly have recourse to the same convenient 
denouement — the interference of absolute wisdom and power 
to dissolve the difficulty, and give a moral finale to the piece. 
It is above all wonderful that Moliere did not possess the 
acquirable art of managing the action of a drama, and giving at 
least a probable denouement. But he lived and wrote for the 
court of a despotic prince, when the ever-so-strange and 
unexpected interference of power in the solving of knotty cases 
was, perhaps, customary and natural. 

Wanting, then, the lower as well as the higher qualities of a 

freat dramatist, how does Moliere support nis character? By 
is excellence as a moral poet and a satirist ; if not by developing 
character, like our great dramatists, at least by depicting them 
no wise inferior to our Pope. To us Moliere's * Misanthrope' 
presents nothing so comic as Celimene's satirical description 
Vol. in. Part II. Z 
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of her acquaintance. But description is no dramatic Yirtue« 
Moliere was a great poet, but as his countryman, Mercier, 
says of him, " il n'alla pas jusqu'au drame*" 

The French, however, can find no fault on the score of 
character with Moliere. Even their tragic writers know of 
no such thing in their draima. M. Jouy makes an attenipt at 
such by pillaging an unknown dialogue of Montesquieu; but 
what M. Jouy's opinions on the subject are worth, we may 
learn from his calling Voltaire's * ranatimie^ a tragedy of 
character. How far even Voltaire's view extended in this 
direction may be learned from his * Siecle de Louis Quatorze,' 
After asserting that tragedy is limited, he adds, 

^^ La haute comedie a les siennes. II n'y a dans la nature 
humaine qu'une douzaine, tout au plus, de caract^res vrai- 
meut comiques et marques de grande traits. L'Abbe du 60s, 
jkute de genie, croit que les Hommes de gfenie peuvent encore 
trouver une foule de nouveaux caract^res, mals il faudrait que 
la nature en fit. II s'imagine que ces petites differences qui 
sont dans les caracteres des hommes, peuvent etre manias 
aussi heureusement que les grands suiets. Les nuances, k la 
Yerit6, sopt innombrables, mais les couleurs eclatantes sont en 
petit nombre ; et ce sont ces couleurs primitives qu'im grand 
artiste ne manque pas d'employer." 

If the critic had been a little more exact, he might hav^ 
enumerated the broad comic characteristics, and allowed a 
drama to each, which would have proved convenient in letting us 
know the exact bulk that the comedy of a country would swell 
to. This ridiculous restriction is precisely in French taste, 
and springs from their utter ignorance of any subject fit for the 
drama, beyond abstract passion. 

The great defect complained of in Moliere and the other 
comic writers of his country, by an enlightened French critic of 
the present day is, that they always excite the rire amer^ never 
the rire gai, or the rire jou. The same critic was particular 
enough to take account, at the Theatre Fran^ais^ of the emo- 
tions of the audience during the representations of the Tartuffe, 
Valerie, and other comedies. Although there was frequent ap 
plause at an allusion, a satirical or well-turned verse, yet the 
pen of the critic has it recorded, that during the representation 
of the Tartuffe the French audience laughed but twice, at those 
timies at insignificant passages,— at Valerie but once. We are 
far from wishing to sink comedy into farce, or from estimating 
a comic drama by the quantity of grinning it excites, but 
comedy that thus loses itself in satire, not only ceases to b© 
agreeaole, but to be natural. Boileau or Horace are amusing 
in the closet, but would be impertinent when declaimed b^^ 
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the stage. And those moral sermons, that are extremely well 
for the pulpit, prove but very dull entertainments after dinner 
and in the scene. 

The French are altogether sadly given to the did^tic, and 
so preposterous an idea have they of their dignity, that they 
scorn to be amused without putting forward as a pretext, that 
they come to be instructed. A dramatic poet with them, it 
seems, would be ashamed to write poetry for poetry's sake ; and, 
like pur Spenser, he must endeavour to cloak the crime of verse 
under some dull allegory or moral. This mighty ^espept for 
morality is praiseworthy, no doubt, if it may not, as is greatly 
to be feared, be attributed, in a measure, to b, want of 
invention, and of confidence on the part of the poet in his 
powers* It is £ir easier to teach, than to afford simple delight, 
without any further pretence — ^much easier to take hypocrisy, 
or avarice, or misanthropy, for a theme, present |i personage 
simply actuated by one oi these unmlsed passions, and punish 
him in a moral denouement — ^it is much easier to do this than to 
take a character from life, of many and mingled qualities, sup* 
port thaty and render it amusing through a drama, with an eye 
to- nothing beyond truth and reality. One traverses a straigijt 
and open path, with a visible end in view; the other, careless 
whither he may arrive, trusts himself boldly with the qlue of 
genius to the lab}rrinth of nature. 

The didactic pretensions of French comedy are avowed by 
Moliere in the pieces he has called Schools, such as the EcqU 
des HommeSy Ecole des FemmeSy Sfc^ absurdly imitated by 
Sheridan in naming his comedy the *^ School for Scandal,^ a 
title, the exact meaning of which is not very evident — the proof 
is, that it has been found untranslatable, and in the French 
version, it is christened anew, and not ill, the Tartuffe des 
Mccurs. M. Casimir Delavigne, whose elegies or Messeniennes, 
have proved so popular in France, brought forth at the com- 
mencement of this year the Comedy that suggests this article. 
It is called, the < School for Old Men,' which not only expresses 
the didactic professions of the author, but also impues an 
attempt to revive the classic comedy of Moliere. And in this, 
critics, journals, and enthusiastic audiences, all proclaim him to 
have been successful. Fourteen thousand francs, an enormous 
sum for the literary world at Paris, have been given him for 
his copy-right. Its uniting the powere of Talma and Made- 
moiselle Mars, has added iclat to the piece. And even the 
Ultras^ in their love of old taste revived, listen with compla- 
cency to the comedy written by the liberai poet, and dedicated 
to the Duke of Orleans. 

The principal character of the piece, Danville, is an old 

2d 
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gentlemaiiy an inhabitant of Havre, who has amassed a moderate 
fortune by the fitting out of privateers. A widower, with an 
only son, he has grown weary of his single condition, and has 
taken to him a young wife, Hortense, along with whom and her 
mother he makes a voyage to Paris. The scene there opens ob- 
viously with the meetmg between the newly-married elder and 
bis old friend Bonnard. News are exchanged. The bachelor 
supports his choice of singleness, and the husband vaunts the 

{)lea8ures of the marriage state — 2l common-place dialogue, but 
ivelily supported. But to pass over the commencement as well 
as the unaer-plot of Bonnard's borrowing from Danville for 
Danville's own son in distress ; — they are lodged, it seems, in 
the mansion of the Due D'Elmar (tmit a duke should let lodg- 
ings, gentle reader, is no incongruity whatsoever), who becomes 
enamoured of Hortense — ^promises to procure a place for 
Danville, through his interest with his uncle the minister— 
and craves the honour of conducting Hortense to a ball at the 
minister's upon a certain evening. The action and spirit of 
the piece lies in the husband's jealousy, and the wife'^s peevish- 
ness and frowardness at first, and her penitence afterwards, her 
honour being preserved throughouf. 

Instead of giving quotations here and there, the most satisfac- 
tory mode of allowing readers to judge of the comedy will be 
to extract a whole scene, one of the most brief and striking. It 
is, when Danville discovers the duke concealed in her cabinet ; 
the enraged husband insults and defies the young noble. 

*'DanviUe, Sortez, c*est trop long-terns eviter ma presence. 
Venez. 

LeDuc. Que voulez tous ? 

DanviUe, Punir votre insolence. 

Le Due, ' MaiS) Monsieur— 

Danville, Quand ? dans quel lieu ? comment ? 

Le Due, Que votre sang plus froid se calme un seul moment. 

Danville, Ah! ce peu quej'en.ai» sll est glac6 par V&ge, 
Bouillonne et rajeunit au8sit6t qu*on Toutrage. 
Vous m'aviez «onfondu parmi ces vils 6poux 
Qui, de tous mepris^t, et bien re9Ufi de tous, 
Diffam6s par Taffront moins que par le salaire* 
Vivent du deshonneur qu'ils souffrent sans colerc. 

Le Due, Pourquoi le supposer, et qui vous le prouvait. 
Du moins si mon amour, foUement d^clar^. 
Offense un titre en vous qui ddt m' 6tre sacre, 
Votre Spouse innocente— — 

DanvtUe, A quoi bon cette ruse ? 

Le Due, Ma voix doit la d^fendre. 

Danville, Et votre aspect Taccuse. 
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Le Due. ' Quand c'eet moi qui Tatteste, osez vous en douter ? ' 

Danvitte, Quand. c'est une imposture, osez vous Tiittester? 

Le Due, Cette lutte entre nous ne saurait 4tre egale. 

DanviUe. Entre nous votre injure a combl^ rintervalle : 
L^aggresseur quel qu'il soit, k combattre forc^ 
Red^scend par Toffense au rang de Toffense. 

Le Due, De quel rang parlez vous ? si mon honneur balance, 
G'est pour vos cheveux blancs qu*il se fait violence* 

DanvUle, Vous auriez- dCi les voir avant de m^outrager. 

Vous ne le pouvez plus quand je veux les venger. 

Le Due, Je serais ridicule ct vous seriez victime. 

DanviUe, Le ridicule cesse oi!i commence le crime, 

£t vous le commettrez ; c'est votre chitiment. 

Ah! vous crojez^ Messieurs, qu* on pent impun6ment9 

Masquant ses vils desseins d'un air de badinage, 

Attenterl la paix, au bonheur d*un manage. 

On se croyait 16ger, on devient criroinel : 

La mort d'un honndte homme est un poids ^ternel. 

Ou vainqueur, ou vaincu, moi, ce combat m*honore ; 

II vous fl^trit vaincu, mais vainqueur plus encore : 

Votre honneur j mourra. Je sais trop qn*^ Paris 

Le monde est sans piti^ pour le soii; des maris ; 

Mais dds qiie leur sang coiile, on ne rit plus, on blame. 

Vous ridicule ! non, non ; vous serez infdme !" 

Notwithstanding the vigour of such scenes as the foregoing, 
and some others of the same piece, the fame of M. Delavigne 
must rest upon his lyric effusions. These principally are the 
* Messeniennes,' a Greekish title, by wliich he would import 
elegies. The first collection of these were on such subjects as 
Waterloo, Joan of Arc, the Spoliation of the Museum, and 
other equally Anti- Anglican themes, that allowed of patriotic 
fury at least, if they inspired not poetic. The bard became 
popular in abusing us, ana truly he is welcome to popularity at 
our expense. When France became unable to avenge herself 
with the sword, she wisely took to the pen ; and the sword which 
Napoleon fiung down was speedily metamorphosed by the 
genius of the nation into a pen for the Poete vengeur. To us, 
nevertheless, M. Delavigne's efforts at our vilification call to 
mind the Irish story of the wren picking crumbs and tapping on 
a drum-head, — he feeds himself, and raises some little noise, but 
no alarm. 

Before the second batch of elegies, the rage of the poet had 
subsided, and Greece and Naples, with their attempts at liberty, 
are his theme. His third, published last year, contains a fine 
ode to Napoleon ; but as these h^y^ been all more or less 
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noticed and quoted in other periodical works, we ehall jpaM on 
to his last Messenienne on the death of Lord Byron, which seems 
scarcely yet to have reached this country. It commences with 
allusions to the well-known attempt of the Northern Review to 
crush him, and the noble Lord^B vengeance: 

" Par de laches. clameun quel g^^ in8alt6 
Dans son obscurity premii^re, 
Chan^ea plus promptement et sa ntiit en lumiere* 
Et son si^cle en posterity ?" 

In continuing to celebrate the foibles and the misfortunes of 
the bard, he takes an opportunity to offer a piece of very neces- 
sary advice to his brethren ; 

« Poetes, respectez les j^tres et lea femmes, 
Ces terrestres Divinity I 
Conime dans les celestes dmes, 
L'outrag« est immortel dans leurs ccBun irrlt^s. 
Un temple qu'on mutile, a recuellli Voltaire : 
' Vain t^Mge, et recho des foudres de la chaire^ 
Que le pr^tre accoutum^ k maudi^ un grand ttom. 
Tonne encwe pour chasser son ombre solitaire 
Des noirs cayeaux du Pantheon/' 

He then addresses Bjrron in verses of great truth and force : 

*' Victime de Torgueil, tu chantas les victimes 

Qu*il immole sur ses autels ; 
Entour^ de diebris qui racontaient des crimes, 

Tu peignis de grands criminels. 
Rebelle k son malheur, ton ame ind^pendante 
N'en put sans d^sespoir porter le joug de fcr; 

Persecute comme le Dante* 

Comma lui tu r^vas Tenfer." 

M. Delavigne seems to imagine, with that obliquity that 
always seems to haunt the minds of party-poets, that England 
persecuted Lord Byron, that she banished him, used him very 
cruelly, &c. But this is merely an excuse to scold. After a 
very beautiful paraphrase of Byron's celebrated comparison be- 
tween Greece and a dead female ; he follows it up : 

'< C'est la Gr^ce^ as tu dit, c*est la Grece opprim^e. 
La GrSce belle encore, mais froide, inanim^e ; 
La Grece morte ! arr^te, et regarde ses yeux ; 

Leur paupi^re longtemps ferm^, 

Se rouvre k la clart^ des cieux. 
Regarde: elles'anime: 6coute: sous ses chaines 

Son corps fremit, et s'est dresse ; 
Ce pur sangi que le fer a tarit de fois vers6 
Poiu" se r^pandre encore bouillonne dans ses veines ; 
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Son front qui reprend sa iiert^, 
Pfile d*im long tr^as, menace et se relive. 

Son bras s' allonge, et clierche une glaive ; 
Elle yit, elle parle, elle a dit. Liberte !'* 

We shall conclude our notice of M. Delavi^e with his eoi^- 
dttding stanzas to our lost poet ; 

** II n*est i^s ! 11 n^eat plus ! toi q«i fat sa patrie, 
Pleure* iiigrat« Albion : Texil paya sea cltfinti» 
Berceatt de aeg aieax, pleuie, antique Neii8trie» 

C<ffBeille et Ini sont tea enfana* 
Tffans, plenrez ; roa nuita, qni veng^ent linnoeence/ 
Coutaient nwina triatement quand Toua lisiez 8«8 vera. 
** Pleure, eaclare ; aoti luth conaolait ta 80ttffi*anoe, 
Smi glaive aurait bria^ tea fera T* 

** Lea Orecs le vengeront, ila Tont jur£ ; la gloire 
Prepare lea fundbrea jeux : 
QViU vont olfrir k sa m^moire ; 
Qu*ila mjtfchent, que son coeur repose au milieu d'eux, 

Ens^veli par la victoire. 
Alora avec le fer du croissant abattu 
lis graveront sur son def nier asile : 

*• O mort f que ne Tespargnaia-tu ? 
tl cbantait comme Homere, il fut mort eonlme Achille/* 
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Ab I quela que aoient lea lieux par son t(»nbe illuatr^* - 
Tenq>le de la vertu, dea arta, de la vaillance» 
Dont Londrea eat fidre enccHW et qu'a perdu la France ; 
Sea ombre doit a^aaaeoir aoua tea pavoia aacr^a* 
We8imiaater» ouvre toi I levez voua devant ellCt 

De Toa linceula depouillez lea lambeauz, 
Royalea Majeit^a ! et voua, race immortelle, 
Majeat^ du taknt, qui peuplez cei tombeaux ! 
Le voil^ aur le 8eail> il a^ayance, il se nonune'^ 
Preaaez youa, faitea place k ce digne h^rltier-^ 
Milton, place au poete ! Howe, place an gtierrierf 

Pressez vous, roia, place au grand hommeT* 
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BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, AND HYMN TO PAN. 

Somebody blaming metrical translations, I beUeve Cowper, says 
that translating in verse is like dancing in fetters ; and that there- 
fore the looser the links are made, the more graceful is the mo- 
tion. This was said to recommend blank verse translations. I 
differ altogether ; if I must dance in fetters, let ihem jingle.^ 

But putting this pim out of the question, and a poor pun it is^ 
it bas always struck me that blank verse translations are apt, 
from the comparative easiness of their metre, to fall into some- 
thing like plain prose ; and that the necessity of rhyme makes the 
translation, when well done, so much more carefully done, as to 
resemble better an original poem, thai;i otherwise. Moved by 
these considerations, and others which there is no need of men- 




Frogs 

hynm to Pan, (it is not worth any body's while on this oocasioa 
to squabble about authenticity,) treated m a similar fashion. 

In the Batrachomyomachia 1 have retained the Gredan names 
of the warriors, though I inow Goldsmith^s objection to it ; viz., 
that we lose the bunesque effect arising from the significancy of 
their humble denominations. I think, however, that we gain 
another piece of burlesque comicality in the imposing grandeur of 
the sound applied to such tiny combatants. Fotempter may be 
droUer than EmhasichytroSy but the latter is more magnificent in 
sound ; and the drollery of the former is, to our ears at least, more 
like that of iEsop's Fables, than of an epic poem. I agree with 
Southey's remark to the same effect in nis preface to Amadis, 
where he assigns as a reason for retaining Beltenebros in his 
text untranslated, that nobody ever thinks of calling St. Peter, 
Stone the apostle, though tne name was avowedly significant. 
Lord Thurlow, not the present, but the chancellor, has trans- 
lated the names in his version of the * Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice.' In giving the Greek names, I trust I have escaped the 
barbarous unprosodaical pronunciation of Parnell. 

I do not recollect ever having seen any part of Homer in 
Spenserian verse, except a fragment of the fomteenth book of 
the Iliad in * Blackwood's Magazine,' about four years ago ; 
nor indeed in any other stanza, except the h3ann to Mercury, so 
admirably translated by Shelley ; and a few detached passages 
of the Ihad, by a youg writer, who has since realized all the pro- 
mises of his boyhood, as a poet and a scholar. 
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BATRACHOMYOMACHIA. 



I. 

Into my soul, * fair Heliconian train, 
£nter, and fill me with your tuneful quire ! 
For on my knees my tablets have I ta'en, 
To heap them full of strife and tumult dire ; 
Hear, sons of men ! while with poetic fire 
I sing how mice the frogs in fight withstood, 
Performing deeds of valour in their ire, 
That mock'd the achievements of the giant brood :— 
As Fame the story told, thus rose the deadly feud :— 

11. 
A thirsty mouse, escaping from a cat, 
Dipp'd his soft whisker in a neighbouring lake ; 
Him, while upon its verdant marge he sat. 
With its sweet stream his panting thirst to slake, 
A croaking native of the pool bespake, 
" Who art thou ? what thy race ? whence hast thou come, 
Reply with truth, no fraudful answer make. 
For I shall lead thee to my royal dome. 
If worthy of my love— -and make my house thy home." 

m. 

^^ I am the king Physignathus, whose sway 

Is own'd through all these waters, high and low ; 

Me, as their rightful lord, the frogs obey, 

And to my sceptre long have loved to bow . 

Peleus, the prince to whom my birth I owe, 

Wedded his bride Hydromedusa fair. 

In amorous transport on the banks of Po ; 

Thee too, thy vigorous form and lordly air 
A sceptre-bearing chief, and warrior tried declare." 

* £^«f nr»^» Lungs, I.believe^ would express what the poet meant ; bat I am 
afraid that in these days we cannot apk the muses there* 
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TV. 

So spake the frog. Pbicharpos: answered " Why 
Dost thou inquire my lofty lineage, known 
To those who dwell in heaven — in earth— in sky — 
To gods — ^to men— to birds — to every one ? 
Psicharpax is my name,— itnd I am son 
Of old Troxartas, most magnifie mouse^ 
And sweet Lychomele, who shares his throne, 
The pride of Pternotractas' regal house, 
Who in a darksome cayem bore me to her spouse. 

V. 
*^ She nursed me up with fond maternal care. 
And in soft luxury my youth was bred ; 
Feasted was I on dainties rich and rare, 
On figs, and nuts, and cates, delightful fed : 
But how can we, Physignathus, who tread 
Such different paths, in social concord meet ; 
You where the lakes their glassy mansions spread 
Live mid the waters, while to me *tis sweet 
To dwell with lordly man, and what he eats I eat 

VI. 

'< To me no dainty morsel is unknown, 

Not thrice-baked bread in rounded platter laid— 

Not wide spread cake with sesame bestrown — 

Not livers rich in snow-white fat array'd — 

Not slice from gammon cut with trenchant blade— 

Not pudding, food for gods immortal fit — 

Nor new-pressed cheese from milk delicious made. 

Nor aught sage cooks prepare, whose learned wit 

Lines the capacious pot with many a luscious bit. 

VII. 

<^ Nor from the slaughterous combat do I flee. 

But bear me bravely in the foremost fight ; 
Even man himself, vast though his stature be. 
Fills not my dauntless bosom with affright. 
Into his very bed I march by night. 
And seize with nibbling tooth his heel or toe ; 
He slumbers on, unconscious of the bite. 
Nor dreams how near, how desperate is his foe : 
Two living things alone can fill my heart wi^h woe. 
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VIU. 
*' The hawk and cat my bosom overawe, 

And the grim trap with deadly wilesreplete ; 

But most t dread the cat, whose potent paw 

Can drag me trembling from my dark retreat ; « 

Such is my mode of life, I scorn to eat 

Parsley, or gourd, or radishes, or kale ; 

I cannot swallow down your verdant beet. 

On which you .people in the lakes regale." 
He ceased, the frog replied, gay smiling at his tale : 

IX. 

<< Stranger, thy paunch supplies thee with a theme 
Whereon to boast vain-glorious : yet we have ^ 

Many strange things to shew in land and stream ; 
For Jove to frogs a life amphibious gave, 
On earth to gambol, and in lake to lave. 
These wouldst thou wish to view, thy course is plain — 
Ascend my back, PU bear thee through the wave ; 
But clasp me close, that o'er the fluid plain, 

In safety and in joy, we may my palace gain.'' 

X. 

He spoke and crouched ; the mouse, devoid of fear, 
Sprung on the proffered back, with active bound. 
And while he saw his native harbours near. 
Much joy the swimmer in his voyage found ; 
But when the dark blue waters rose around, 
Then terror seized his heart, and sorrow sore ; 
With copious tear and groan of dolorous sound, 
Did he then vainly his rash act deplore, 
And oh ! how much he wish'd he ne'er had left the shore. 

XI. 

In agony of woe his paunch he smote 
With frequent foot, and rooted up his hair ; 
His tail he spread along the deep to float, 
A feeble oar ! while many an earnest prayer 
He sent to heaven in transport of despair. 
" O thus,'* quoth he, " Europa, lovely load, 
Did the famed bull from Crete through ocean bear. 
As this frog bears toe to his dark abode, 
Jlaising my body pale above the watery road." 
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XII 

Sudden appeared a water-snake^ dread s^ht ! — 
' Above the wave his neck rose, stiff and high — 

Down duck'd the frog, foigetting in his fright 

That he had left his luckless friend to die ; 

Down to the utmost depth he sunk, thereby 

'Scaping black death, while his forsaken friend 

Forced on the fatal wave supine to lie. 

Wringing his hands, bemoaned his life's sad end, 
While screams of hopeless grief he vainly forth did send. 

XIII. 

Often he sank, and raised himself as oft 
With vigorous kick, but he was doomed by fate ; 
He jierished, by his hairy mantle soft 
Borne down with weight of waters saturate ; 
He perished in the waves, in words of hate 
The frog denouncing ere he breathed his last ; 
" You shall not 'scape Heaven's vengeance ; soon or late 
This deed perfidious towards your friend will blast, 
Whom shipwreck'd from your back, as from a rock, you cast. 

XIV. 

'* Coward ! on land, my power you could not beat ! 

In boxing, wrestling, racing ; but when here, 

Here to this lake you drew me by deceit, 

By fraud you laid me on this watery bier. 

God hath a vengeful eye ! the day is near 

When all the host of mice in arms allied, 

Shall claim, nor shall you shun it, vengeance drear." 

Thus died the mouse. Lichepinan espied 
The deed, as he reclined upon the bank's soft side. 

XV. 

Loudly he scream'd, and ran the mice to tell . 
How he had seen their prince's hapless fall ; 
When heard, each bosom heaved with angry swell, 
And all in haste, they bade their herald call, 
By morning dawn, a council in the hall 
Of old Troxartas, sire of him who lay 
Dead, floating on mid lake in sight of all. 
From the bank's friendly shelter far away, 
Toss'd on the fatal waves abpy^ the billowy spray. 
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XVI. 

At daybreak hastening, they arrived, and first 
Troxartas rose in mourning for his son ; 
" Friends, though on me alone this woe has burst. 
Yet general wrong to all our tribe is done. 
Wretch that I am, my three brave sons are gone ; 
My eldest offspring by the cat's curst claws, 
Outside his hole surprised, to death was done ; 
My next was sent to Oren's dismal jaws. 
Snared in a trap, devised by men our griefs to cause . 

XVII. 

" My last, my loved, his mother's joy and mine, 
The frog has smother'd in the deep-sunk lake : 
Haste then, ye brave ; in arms of warlike shine 
Sheath'd, let us 'gainst this foe our onset make." 
Desire of contest seized them as he spake. 
By Mars himself were they in arms bedight ; 
First, for their greaves, the bean-stalk green they brake, 
Which they had gnaw'd down featly in the night ; 

And on their taper legs now fitted trim and light, 

XVIII. 
Corslets of skin, soon from a cat they flay'd, 
Bedeck'd them, fring'd and fasten'd all with reeds ; 
A sconce's middle boss their breastplates made ; 
Their spears were needles form'd for martial deeds ; 
llien helm'd in nut-shells, all the host proceeds 
Arm'd for the fight — nor were the frogs afar : 
Forth from the lake they issued to the meads, 
And held a council, how to meet the war, 
Much pond'ring in their minds how rose this hostile jar. 

XIX. 
While thus intent, a sacred herald came, 
Embasichytius, son of that famed chief. 
Who, from cheese-scooping, won his well-earn'd name ; 
And thus he spoke all Mouseland's ire and grief:— 
" Frogs ! from the mire I come, to say in brief, 
That we defy you to the battle plain ; 
We 've seen Psicharpax drown'd, whom, past relief, 
Your king, Physignathus, has foully slain ; 
We to the combat dare the bravest of your train." 
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He spoke-— and vanished ; bat his challenge claim'd 
Anxious attention from the frogs at large. 
Strait rose the prince» while all his action blamed : — 
'* I slew him not, nor saw him die, the charge 
Is false, my friends ; he left his native marge 
Of this our lake and tried to sport like us. 
Sporting he died : but let us now discharge 
This slanderous stigma hurled against me thus, 
All blameless as I am, and points of war discuss. 

XXI, 

'' How shall we face in fight the treacherous mice ? 
I shall declare what plan I think the best : 
Let all our force, such is your king's advice, 
Rank'd for the fight, in martial armour drest, 
On the high lands, which bound the water's bre^t, 
Stand there where most the rugged bank is steep. 
Then let each frog, fast by the helmet crest. 
Seize on a mouse, and, with a vigorous sweep, 

Down plunge him, with his arms, into the fatal deep. 

XXIL 

" There let them smother — and the battle won, 
We'll raise a trophy o'er our slaughter'd foes." 
They heard the speech, and straight their arms they don. 
Marsh-mallow leaves their nimble legs enclose ; 
The broad green beets their corslets stout compose ; 
The cabbage leaf supplies their well-form'd shields ; 
Each head a snail-shell for a helmet shows. 
And, for a lance, each hand a bulrush wields ; 

Thus were they harnessed all, for deeds in battle fields. 

XXIII. 
On the high bank they stood with quivering lance, 
And full of fury was each warrior's soul. 
They did not 'scape great Jove's all-seeing glance ; 
The gods he summon'd to the starry pole, 
And show'd the hosts as on to fight they roll. 
He show'd their spear-arm'd ranks, their crowds, tb^ir size 
Awful as centaurs, or the impious shoal 
Of earth-bom giants famed for bold emprize ; 
Then, with a smile, out spake the monarch of the islde^. 
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XXIV, 

Fair wisdom's queen he asked, in jocund strain, 
" Say, daughter, wilt thou now thy aid prepare 
To give the mice, who gambol round thy fane. 
Pleased with the scent of sacrificial fare." 
" Never," quoth she, " shall they my favour sh^re, 
E'en though they seek it in extremest need ; 
Because my garlands they presume to tear, 
And on my consecrated oil to feed ; 
And still more wrath I feel at a more daring deed : 

XXV, 

" My robe, on which my hands such toil had spent, 
Spinning and weaving, thread and web, the mice 
Nibbled and tore, and filled with many a rent, 
Which to repair, a tailor's finger nice 
Required ; who charged me most usurious price. 
The sum it cost was borrow'd, nor, as yet. 
Back to repay it do my funds suflB.ce. 
Have not the mice then given me cause to fret ? 

But neither shall I aid the hoist against them set. 

XXVI. 

" Rash tribe, who, when I seek the aid of sleep. 

Returning home by deeds of arms o'er- worn, 

Make such a constant clamour, that they keep 

Me sleepless till the cock proclaims the mom ; 

While my poor head with racking pain is torn, 

And not a wink is granted to ray eyes. 

Now in this contest let no part be borne 

By any god. The natives of the skies 
Might smart beneath the spear of these stem enemies. 

XXVII. 

*' Their warlike souls fear not opposing gods : 

Here rather let us, seated, be content 

To view the con^bat from our blest abodes :" 

She spoke, and all Olympus gave assent ; 

Meanwhile the foes, on mutual slaughter bent, 

Met in the field. Two sacred heralds gave 

Signal of fight : the clanging trumpet sent 

(Blown by loud gnats) its music for the brave, 
And Jove announced the war, thund'ring fromheav'n's coiK^ve. 
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XXVIII. 

Hypsiboas struck Lichenor with his spear, 
A warrior standing in the foremost rank ;] 
Through paunch and liver urged in full career, 
The lance drove through, and prone the warrior sank, 
His soft locks soiling on the dusty bank. 
Next Pelion 'neath Troglod3rtes lay dead — 
Fix'd in his heart the spear his life-blood drank ; 
Black night his failing vision overspread, 
And from his falling limbs his parting spirit fled. 

XXIX. 

Senthaeus pierced Embasichytrus* heart ; 
And next the paunch of Polyphonus through, 
Artophogus transpierced his deadly dart. 
This chanced while stood Limnochasis in view. 
Who instant to avenge the warrior flew ; 
Against Troglodytes a millstone vast 
He flung, and with that blow the mouse he slew. 
For on mid-neck lighted the well-aim'd cast. 
An unexpected blow — he fell, and breathed his last. 

XXX. 

At the victorious frog Lichenor's lance 
Was brandish'd, and, not sent with erring arm, 
Right through his liver did the weapon glance. 
Which filled Cranbophagus with dire alarm, 
And to the bank he fled. Behind him warm 
In fierce pursuit foUow'd Lichenor near, 
Not e*en the waves preserved the frog from harm ; 
He fell, struck breathless by transfixing spear. 
And his heart's purple blood distained the waters clear. 

XXXI. 

The lifeless corse was stretch'd upon the shore ; 
Its veins and fat intestines all swoln out : 
Limnisius slew Tyroglyphus, and bore 
His arms, as trophy of his exploit stout: 
O'er Calaminthius' soul pale fear and doubt 
Was spread when he Pternoglyphus beheld— 
Dropping his shield he fled in shameful rout, 
A needless panic, for that foe was fell'd 
Meanwhile, and his bruised brains out of his nostrils well'd. 
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XXXII. 

That blow Hydrochasis had dealt, a stone 
Monstrous upraising, 'gainst the monarch's head 
The earth around %vith brains and blood was strown ; 
And soon Borborocates join'd' the dead-— 
Lichopenax the fatal javelin sped, 
That closed his blameless eyes ;- it sore displeased 
Prassophagus to see his friend's blood shed, 
Cnissodioctes by the foot he seized 
And drown'd him in the lake, holding his heel fast squeezed. 

xxxin. 

Wounded in liver soon Pelucius died', 
Killed by Psicharpax, whose sad heart was wrung 
With grief for those who perish'd by his side ; 
Pelobates, in turn, indignant flung 
A mass of mud, which, to the forehead clung 
Of bold Psicharpax, almost struck him blind : 
The mouse, his spirit by the insult stung, 
Seized a huge stone, the hugest he could find, 
A burden to the earth on which its weight reclined. 

XXXIV. 
With this he struck the frog below the knees ; 
The dexter leg was smashed beneath the blow ; 
Supine he fell, his friend Craugasides 
Advanced to shield him helpless from his foe ; 
He smote Psicharpax on the paunch below; 
And drove his spear far in with vigorous push — 
Out came the bowels in disgusting flow. 
Forced by the wound upon the ground to gush. 
While he was dragg'd along clung to the dolorous rush. ' 

XXXV. 

Limping, from war Sitophagus retired : 
When from the river bank this strife he view'd. 
His grievous wounds a rest from war required ; 
He leapt into the ditch, and death eschewed. 
Against Physignathus Troxartas stood, 
And smote his son's destroyer on the foot. 
He, wounded, sought the lake, intent on blood, 
The mouse fled after him in hot pursuit, 
While he kept stumbling on, maimed, and half dead, to boot. 
Vol. III. Part II. 2 A 
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XXXVL 

Frassaeus sav^d Um in thia piteous pligbti 

Against the mouse hurling the lanoe amain ; 

But yet he oould not pierce the buckler bright. 

And the spear point just struck on it in vain« 

By the lake-side a youth of noble straiut 

Well skilled in war^ Artepibulus' spUf 

A very Mars, 'mong all the warlike train. 
Of mice unequalled, by the title known 
Of Meridaxpax bold, now spoke, in haughty totie» 

XXXVIL 
Threatening, and sure he could his threat perform, 
To blot from earth, for ay, the froggish race ; 
Had not great Jove himself th' impending storm 
Averted, moved with pity at their ca8e« 
Alas ! quoth he, before my very ^ce 
A dreadful deed this mouse prepares to do, 
Vowing with horrid aspect to erase 
His croaking foes, I tremble at the view*— 
Haste, Mars and Pallas, haste, lest worst deeds should ensu*« 

XXXVIII. 

Lady and lord of battles, haste to foil 
The overweening valour of this champion bold* 
He ceased, but Mars at once refused the toil ; 
Nor she, nor I, albeit, of godlike mould, 
Can now destruction from the frogs withhold ; 
It would require all heaven's united force t 
Let then thy Titan-killing bolt be rolled^ 
Which checked Enceladus in impious course, 
And 'gainst the giant train was thy most sure resource. 

XXXIX. 

He spoke — and Jove the vivid lightning cast — 
Olympus trembled at the thundering sound ; 
Whirling it came ; both armies stood aghast. 
While the dread bolt flashed forth with dire rebound ; 
Yet still the mice undaunted hold the ground. 
Still fiercely on their foe's destruction bent. 
The frogs again from Jove assistance found, 
Else had the mice accomplished their intent. 
But he into th^ field now resh ausiliats sent. 
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XL. 

At his command they entered, anvil-backed^ 
Crook-clawed, side-waddling, tortuous, shelly-scaled. 
Hard-mouthed, broad-shouldered, all of bone compact) 
Bandy-legged, shining round their blade-bones mailed. 
Besom-eyed, armed with talons strcmgly nailed^ 
Right-footed, double-headed, handless (named 
Commonly crabs), who, sans delay, assailed 
The rearward of the mice, and direly maim'd 
Each warrior against whom their fierce attacks were aim'd« 

XU. 

The first assault against their tails were made ;. 
Next feet and hands all unresisting bled ; 
Quite useless was the spear's once potent blade ; 
Snapt was the shaft beneath the nippers dread. 
A panic terror in a moment spread 
Oyer the host of mice, and all away 
Affrighted from the field of fight they fled : 
The sun now setting shot his farewell ray-^ 
And the whole war began and ended in one day. 



HYMN TO PAN. 



I. 

Sing, Muse, of PSskn, Mercury's darling chiM, 
Goat-fooCed, two-homed friend of jocund noise, 
Who, traversing leaf-shaded valle3r8 wild, 
Mix'd with dance-loving nymphs, his honrs ew^Offi* 
The bright-haired pastoral god who shares their joys, 
They sing, on mountain tops where ^oat ne'er cUmVi j 
Nor does his careless trim repress the voice 
By which the lord of cliffs with snow bedimm'd, 
Of hills* nplifted brows and rocky points i» hymnM. 

2 A 2 
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II. 
He wanders here and there througH thickets dense. 
Now charm'd with gentle rivers^ murmuring flow, 
Now scaling tops of loftiest hills, from whence 
He casts his eyes oyer the flocks below; 
Oft will he to the far-spread mountain go^ ' 
The haunt of goats, and oft the hills among 
Hunts with keen eye, and lays their monsters low ; 
While, rising oVr the reeds, his dulcet song 
Hesperus utters forth, with trumpet clangor strong. 

m. 

A song, than which the bird of melting strain, 
Who hid beneath the leaves in flowery spring. 
Doth pouring forth her honied notes complain, 
No chaunt of sweeter harmony can sing : 
To aid the song the nymphs their voices bring, 
The mountain-nymphs their voices all so sweet, 
Around a dark-streamed fountain in a ring. 
Dancing utiwearied with fast-beating feet, 
While echo from hill-top will the soft strain repeat. 

IV. 
A lynx's speckled hide great Pan arrays, 
As through the dance he winds his joyous way. 
Cheered by the influence bland of sweetest lays. 
In the soft meadow where in rich inlay. 
Crocus and hyacinth with colours gay. 
And odours rich 'broider the verdant ground ; 
Meanwhile due honours to the gods they pay, 
Chaunting their names with hymnings' holy sound. 
But praise above the rest Pan's heavenly father found. 

y. 

For in their loudest strain mild Mercury, 
Giver of good, heaven's messenger they sung, 
How to Arcadia's sheep-^walks erst came he 
To his own Mount Cyllenus, where, though sprung 
From gods, yet he aside his godhead flung. 
And for a mortal kept the fleecy fold, 
Through love of Dryope's daughter fair and young ; 
His suit was soon, and when nine months were told. 
She gave the god a son most monstrous to behold—- 
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VL 
A horn'd, goat-footed, noisy, laughing child. 
The nurse jumped up, and dropped the boy and fled ; 
For his huge bearded ugly visage filled 
At the first look her very heart with dread, 
But over Hermes' soul great joy was spread ; 
And taking in his hand his bantling rare, 
To the Olympic towers he went, and led, 
Close swaddled in the skin of mountain hare, 
His boy, and show'd to Jove the object of his care. 

VII. 

Among the gods he sate : 9 general joy 
Through heaven at sight of Hermes' offspring ran. 
But most of all did Bacchus hail the boy, 
And from their love th' Immortals call'd him Pan ; 
For Pan is a//, in dialect of man 
Interpreted, and he to all was, dear. 
Hail, monarch of the woods ! and gently scan 
The song of prayer I pour into thine ear ; — 
Soon to thy praise from me a fresh strain shalt thou hear. 



IRISH STORIES 



Do you see that ruined cottage on the opposite hill ? It is almos 
midway from the top; and tne field in which it stands is neg- 
lected, and over-run with weeds. If you look more attentively, 
you will perceive that, extending from its sheltered gable, traces 
of the walls of an additional bunding are discernible. I remem* 
ber that one of the prettiest bijoux in the entire neighbourhood,— 
one of those pieces of elegant refinement which makes luxury 
more luxurious. The traces of walls indicate the spot where a 
drawing-room had been added by its last proprietor, when his 
fortune outgrew his house. It commands a sweeping view of the 
beautiful river beside us; and X recollect it filled with joyous 
groups of the young, the witty, the good-humoured, and the fair. 
It was not however always so filled, and that was the cause of 
its destruction, and the ruin of its proprietor. James Mulvany 
was the owner. He was descended from one of those Milesian 
families which indulge themselves with the cheap vanity of 
^hmking their untitled rank, and even their occasionally plebeian 
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occupation superior, friNn the antiquity of their descent^ to the 
proudest peerage conferred by monarchs, whose ancestors they 
consider less nwie or regal tlian their own. It is one of those 
pieces of innocent pride that serve to make people in good-hu* 
mour with themselves under every mutation of fortune. Severe 
indeed had been the mutations to which Mulvany^s family had 
been subjected, if they ever could have aspired to what thdr 
genealogists claimed ror them. If his ancestors, a thousand 
years ago, had been sceptred chiefs in Tara's hall, — or a thou- 
sands years before that kni^ts of the Red Branch,— or, in still 
more remote antiquity, chieftains in Spain or kings in Scythia, — 
his father was a petty tradesman, and the occupation of lus 
grandfather was unknown. But the tradesman won his way to 
distinction among his fellow-citizens by a mode of proceeding 
more likely to attain such an object than all the heraldry of the 
sons of Heber or Heremon. By a long life, devoted to unsparing 
industry, and regulated by the most exact frugality, he made a 
handsome fortune; which, with a trade now swelung from the 
counter to the change, and exalting its professor from the 
pocer into the merchmt, he left to his son. In his hands, by 
judicious management, and the other regular* advances of mer- 
cantile speculatipn, it speedily put him into the possesslw of 
immense wealth — at least such was it considered in the provinces 
of Ireland. 

He was still in the prime of life, under forty, when the impulse 
^ven to the European systems of government by the French Re- 
volution had reached Ireland History will tell how it was received 
there. A vast mass of discontent existed in the country, and the 
agents of revolution proceeded to work upon the so existent 
stock. Some of the leaders of the Roman Catholic party, a body, 
in 1798> very insignificant, caught at the hopes of their daims 
to power being recognised, — others wished to avail themselves 
of any opportunity of reforming the representative body, and 
purring the executive of corruption, — uie views of others ex- 
tended no farther than the redress of local grievances — ^while 
several of the revolutionary leaders secretly wished for a separa- 
tion from England, and the establishment in the self-governed 
nation of Ireland of a republic, on the plan of sucn of the 
fleeting democracies of France as happened to please the yarious 
fancies of these sanguine speculators. The peasants, poor and 
oppressed, ignorant and fanatical, (I speak at present principally 
of the southern peasantry,) when they were consulted, had only 
undefinable lonrings after the suppression of tithes and rents, 
the overthrow of landlords and magistrates, the prostration of * 
heretical church, and the substitution in its plaw of that t« 
which they had clung with sudi a savage fidelity. 
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Mulvuny soon joiaed the ranks of the United Iridimen* At 
first, this was merely a political club for the furtherance of a 

?irliamentary reform ; but it speedily ^nbarked in other projectis. 
hat be inoved forward with what in the dialect of the times 
wowld be called the march rf mind, and the progress of intellect 
in the eighte^th century, is not wonderful. His family, his 
^reed, his politics, were hostile to the established ordee of things 
m England. His mind was naturally fervid, and he saw no ob* 
^Cade to the success of his wishes. Gifted with considerable 
talents, and possessed of a glowing though irregular <^atory, be 
soon obtained scnn^ influence among his associates^ Their orga- 
mjcation was clever. Five invisible directors, known only to eadi 
other and the eight or tei^^ local heads of committees disposed 
through Iteland, managed the ocmoems of the conspirators. 
They gave the orders to the general board in the metropolis, 
:&oni whom they emanated to the country. No one knew any 
body higher than those immediately above him, the same system 
being carried down to the minutest ramifications. Mulvany's 
wealth and respectable character, added to his abilities and bis 
4iat)vivial talents, which were great, (and the possession of such 
talents is a circumstance which has never failed to recommend to 
the attention of any party in Ireland,) made him naturally the 
heild of the local committee in the provincial town where he 
Uved>r— this town where we now are; and, as the promiscuous 
erowd which his situation drew to him might, from their cha- 
racter and appearance induce suspicion, if the meetings took 
place at hia town-house, he used to appoint them at that cottage ; 
and his drawing-room, that now mlapidated waste of broken 
stones and straggling herbage, was the scene of many an an!dous 
midni^t deliberation on the means of carrying into effect the 
{Hirposes of the United Irishmen. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say what I am now going to add. 
He had been one df the best-intentioned and best-natured men in 
the warkL His heart melted at every tale of sorrow, and his 
pufse was ever open to relieve the wants of all who came within 
nis sph^:«. In all the social relations of life he was kind. He 
was a firm friend, a dutiful son, a fond husband, ardent in his 
attachments, munificent in his patronage. But the bitter feelings 
of political hatred soon changed his nature altogether. Long 
brooding over wrongs, real or supposed, made him gloomy and 
malignant; the necessity of concealing his feelings against the 
objects of his political dislike, whom he continually met in casual 
eompaiF^, rendered him scowling and hypocritical ; and his regu- 
lar contact with the baser natures who play the atrocious parts 
in ev^ faction gradually tinged him wim their venom. He 
^It himself besides, from his rank mnong them^ called to affect 
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a more eager and ardent zeal than the others ; and thiff affectation 
ended as usual in creating the feeling which it simulated. The 
more he thought, the more certain did the benefits to be derived 
from the success of his friends appear, and the more diabolical 
the conduct of those who opposed their completion. Gradually, 
hatred to their principles began to be extended to their persons, 
and he considered them as beings whose existence was a blot 
upon the face of nature. I am not telling you the history of one 
man ; I am telling you the history of the feelings of nine->tenths 
of the original leaders of this and every other conspiracy. As 
the crisis fixed on for insurrection approached, their party frenzy 
heightened all through the country. Such a spirit as that which 
I have painted as existing in MulvanVs bosom had spread very 
generally among men who would at first have shuddered at any 
approximation to it. Just then it was proposed, nobody ever 
laiew by whom, — it was like the casual cry in a crowd urging on 
some deed of blood, and never traced to its author, who is per- 
haps himself unconscious of what he was calling into action, — it 
was proposed, I say, that an assassination committee should be 
added to the general and local committees of die dub. The 
mention of it was sufficient. The sanguinary caught at it at 
once, — the malevolent hoped to gratify private spite under guise 
of the public cause, — the zealot justified it to himself by ar^- 
ments drawn from the benefits certain to follow the extirpation 
of the unworthy, — ^and all these drove forward others of better 
feelings. The appetite for blood is wofully contagious. Many 
who disapproved of the project were obnged to assent to it, 
through dread of being tnemselves denounced under die new 
regime; and such is the fury of party, that Usts have been found, 
drawn up by the more .zealous rebel leaders, of those who were 
to be cut off for lukewarmness, . as soon as the destruction of the 
English power had placed Ireland in die hands of the succes^ 
insurgents. These lists, compromising the Uves of nearly half of 
the chief agents in the conspiracy, were found among their papers, 
when the suppression of the rebellion, of 1798 had put an end to 
the existence C3i the club, and given up their interior. secrets i to 
the disposal of government. 

But I am wearying you. with talking politics. In short then, 
Mulvany, a man of the most upright. intentions, and. the most 
benevolent feelings, became a president of a committee, to which 
about three hun(&ed of the most eminent . of his fellow-citizens 
were marked out for the pike or bullet of the assassin; and that 
opposite cottage, which, litde more than a year before, had rang 
with the sounds of mirth and revelry, now echoed only the 
hoarse accents of the cold-blooded calculators of die means of 
murder. This>vas, however, the overthrow of the plot,. Some 
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of the.moaibers became horrified at what they heard ; the friends 
of others were . selected among the victims; and nature cannot 
always be repressed by political hatred : at last, precise infor- 
mation of what they had Jong surmised was afforded, to the local 
authorities, and they lost no time in acting upon it. They so well 
laid their plans, that a meeting was surprised in the very act of 
sitting, with all their books and papers. Resistance was out of 
the question : a short struggle was made against the police and 
soldiers; but eventually, after a five minutes^ unequal contest, 
which answered no purpose save that of compelling me assailants 
to make a discharge of musketry, which shattered the room and 
cost the assailed a couple of lives and three or four wounds, the 
whole were, with one exception, taken into custody. 

That one exception was Mulvany. Knowing the details of his 
house, and the by-paths about it, better than any of his com- 

Sany, he had contrived, by leaping from a window, to escape 
unng the scuffle, and to conceal himself effectually from all 
chance of immediate seizure. His companions were, without 
delay, brought to trial before a military commission then sitting; 
and dealt with, with the rigour and promptitude of martial law. 
They were aU doomed to death in about an hour after they had 
been taken; and the morning following their midnight trial 
appointed as the last of their lives. 

Among them was one young man, so young indeed as to 
render his title to the designation of " man" questionable enough. 
He was little more than seventeen. He had been but lately 
enrolled into the club, and was by mere accident present in 
Mulvany's house, at the moment of the attack, not oeing yet 
admitted to the arcana. His connexions were highly respectable, 
and even the most violent of the opposite party pitied his tender 
years. Interest was immediately made for him witK the sheriff 
of the cit3r, who had in such times the power of staying execu- 
tions, until the will of the lord-lieutenant was ascertained. Two 
of his friends, one of whom happened to be connected by affinity 
to O'Reilly, the young convict, w£uted upon him, and urged 
such topics as most naturally occurred. They argued on his 
inexperience, his want of knowledge, the little weight he could 
be of, the slight assistance he could give, and the cruelty it 
would be to urge the extreme severity of the law against one so 
little deserving of any visitation of its deadly powers. 

The sheriff heard them to the end. He was a hard-featured 
man, but not a hard-hearted one. Party had made him, how- 
ever, particularly indignant against United Irishmen; and his 
feelings did not run any chance of being softened by the fact 
that his own name had been registered among the most prominent 
9f those destined for de^-th. " Why look ye, gentlemen," said he. 
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knhiiig his hiad broir bio its mosl bm fTUiCMiuHj ^ all that is 
mighty fine talk. I make every allowmiee m yoi^i, bat, fiddi, 
tha« are limits, let me tell you ; I have no ohyrAm to a young 
fellow having bis fling — we were all young oursdves, and masf be 
we all did queer tbin^ enough— but let me tell you, that eirtCiBg 
peo[de*s throats is no joking matter to man or boy. And, gentle- 
men, when the first men of your town are marked out with 
a black cross stuck up behind their names, meaning therdby that 
a staff-pike is to be stuck up into their bodies I do not say it 
out ci fspitt because I happened to be among them myself, thou^ 
I assure you, none of us would Uke to be killed in that manner, 
at any hour of the forenoon, ay, or the afternoon eitba*,— *we 
must consider that the young gentleman who plays with such 
plajTthings is not likely to be good egg or bird, and the auietest 
way is to put him out of the danger of bong troublesome, Dy just 
turning him ofi^ in the cool of the morning." 

^^ Nay,^ said one of the intercessors, <* you are too preci^tate; 
is there no chance of repentance? none oi amendment? will you 
not allow — ^ 

^^ Pish I my friend,^ replied the sheriff, ^^ I have lived lon^ 
enough in the world to Imow, that when a youth b^ins wim 
murc^, he won*^ end with psalm-singing, except he may wish to 
indulge his vocal powers in that way under a gallows.* 

^^ But," still urged his friend, ^< you are putting the thing in 
the hardest light {gainst this unfortunate O^R^y." 

^^ Unfortunate ! interrupted the sheriff, '* a pretty word fcM- 
such a fellow, indeed — ^if you called him a wicked young cut- 
throat, you would be nearer the mark." 

*' Call him what you please, but listen to me ; if he is wicked, 
he is unfortunate too, and doubly so by bdng wicked ; but you 
are putting the case, I say, in the hardest light posdble against 
him. You assume that he knew all the murderous designs d the 
men with whom he associated. Now I hold that it is quite im- 
possible ; I am sure that he was a mere novice just introduced 
among them — ^knowing, I admit, that he was domg wrong, but 
yet not {nr^iared for such wrcmg as he is charged with." 

^^ The devil he wasn't 1 much you know about it ; what a 
pretty little sucking conspirator you want to make of him ! But 
wait awhile, and I^ll shew you what sort of an innocent this pro- 
teg^ is. Step in with me,~(this dialogue had taken place at the 
door of the sheriff's house, from whidn he had been called out 
while at supper,) — step in with me, and we^ll just take one 
tumbler of punch, and 1^11 walk down with you to the ^ard- 
house, where the lad is laid up in lavender, and out of his own 
mouth you shall learn how worthy he is of your interference." 

^^ Let us come, thea> at once,^ proposed one of the gentlemen^ 
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^ wMiout making any ddaj, fbr the night ia waaring, and the 

execution is fixedfor eight o'clock.'' 

** Meat or drink nerer marred work,** was the reply : •* I have 
flome little papers, and other conundrums, to take with me, which 
I cannot nnd in the time you'd take to say Jack Robinson^ 
and belieye me, you'll find it snuffger wuting oyer my jorum on 
my table, than on the steps of my ludl-door ; and as for the exe* 
oution, why you know that you cannot have that neat exhibition 
until I think fit to show my physiognomy as prime contributor--* 
80 step in, I'll not keep you five minutes.'^ 

They followed him, and partook of his beverage with much more 
haste than their landlord seemed inclined to do. Urged by them, 
at last he rummaged among his ill-arranged pap^ers, and having 
selected one or two, and carefully examined his pistols, he led the 
way to the guard-house, where O'Reilly was stretched, strongly- 
manacled, upon a heap of straw. He had been excessively fa- 
tigued and agitated during the day, and now Nature had asserted 
her dominion, and plunged him into a deep slumber. It was not 
destined to be of long duration. The root of the sheriff was 
applied to him, (no gentle salute,) and he sprang up as nimbly 
as his chain would let him. He had been dreaming of the 
events of the day. *^ I defy you !" said he, scarcely awake, 
*^ if I had a sword, I would—" 

** Stop your fine prate, my elegant fellow," said the sheriff; 
<* If you had a sword ! You may ^ve God thanks if you get a 
cat-o'-nine-tails in place of a rope. So now gather your brains, 
and listen to me. These two gentlemen are interested (or you, 
and wish to get you off from what you so richly deserve. So I 
have come with tnem just to shew them, for their own satisfaction, 
not mine,— for my mind is made up on the 8ubject-*-*that you 
amply deserve the gallows.^ 

** 1 am obliged to you for your kindness,'^ said the prisoner ; 
•< if that were the sole object of your mission, it would have been 
kinder to have let me enjoy without interruption the few hoiws 
your cruel laws have awarded me.'* 

*' Mighty neat, and particularly elegant," retorted the man of 
office, ^^ but although you are destined for the rope, yet, to tell 
you die truth, I have come to give you a chance for your life ; so 
do not be sulky, but answer what I ask : you may as well, for 
worse it cannot make you, and may be it may do you good." 

O'Reilly gave a sullen assent. 

** Well, now, you know that last night was not the first time 
you were at Hill Cottage. You were there last Friday week." 

** I was." At which answer his friends looked a little amazed* 

^ It was then proposed that this city Should be attacked by 
Inrin^g an anaed party down 4}ie narrow passes at the back of 
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the hilly and introducing them through the lanes of the northern 
suburb?^* 

" I do not deny that there was such a proposal."*^ 

** And a very pretty sort of a one it was. You volunteered to 
give your aid in drawing on paper a plan of operations, which 
was to be followed up, and you expressed no reluctance to join in 
the execution of yoiu: own piece of tactics.'^ 

** It is true. I may as well confess what you have learned 
already.'*' 

" WeU, you do see that I know something of your private and 
very secret meetings. I'll say nothing of your civil speeches as to 
myself, for there is no use in raking up such things now; but to 
show you that I know almost as much of your affairs as your- 
selves, I'll just mention one trifle. You sat at the right hand of 
the chair, and drank two glasses of white wine and water during 
your worshipful debate." 

*^ How you obtained your information I cannot tell, but it is 
true, and ciu*sed be the trmtor who told you." 

" Traitor, indeed r said the sheriff; " considering, my lad, that 
you are yourself in a very fair way to be hanged lor treason,- it 
well becomes you to be calling people who stop murder and dis- 1 

loyalty, traitors. But now we are coming to the business. Mul- 
vany was there, of course, the two Burkes — ^" J 

"Yes." 

*^ Briscol and M^Guire, who are now in this prison ; Martin, 
and O'Leary of DubUn, and the worthy Mr. Flaherty, who, 
with the blessing of Heaven, I shall lay hands on before the 
morning is over." 

" All whom you mention were certainly there." 

*^ Yes, my lad, I know that, and there was a tenth man there 
beside — don't start, there was a tenth man there, who came late, 
was muffled in a cloak, sat next the chair, and spoke only in 
whispers. Now, Sir, we have come to the question. Who was 
her ^ 

" That (question," said the young man, convulsed with the 
energy of his refusal, **' I never will answer. I know him ; but 
I would be hanged ten times over sooner than breathe his name." 

" Hanged, then, once you shall be," said the sheriff, " and 
that you will find quite enough for you. You see," added he, 
turning to his companions, ^^ that this gentleman is not quite so 
great a novice as you had imagined. It is no use for us to stay 
any longer here, for we afe keeping him from his devotions." 

The mtercessors did not spare any argument to induce the 
prisoner to change his mind, but he was inflexible. At first *he 
replied indignantly to their entreaties, but finding them perse- 
vering, he turned away with a declaration that he would not open 
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his lips till on the place of execution. All their efforts to shake 
this resolution were fruitless, and they left the prison with a sigh,, 
abandoning him to his fate. 

Fate, however, was not so near as there was every reason to 
expect. The visit of the sheriff to the guard-house had not been 
unnoticed, and among his attendants came one whom he did not 
calculate upon. It was Mulvany. He had lurked about during 
the evening, and when the darlmess of night gave him security, 
he had ventured into town, disguised in Uie dress of one of his 
own labourers. He had heard of the sentence passed on his. 
friends, and lingered about the prison in the hope that some lucky 
chance wotdd occur which might permit mm to see them. 
Though the strictness of martiallaw prevailed, yet he had been 
enabled from his sort of official situation to obtain the pass-word, 
for there were spies on both sides ; and thus, with a little manage- 
ment, and some presence of mind, he contrived to loiter about for 
a long time. While thus occupied, he perceived the arrival of 
the party whose proceedings I have just narrated. By great 
good fortune, he recognised among the twelve or fifteen civil offi- 
cers who were waiting on their superior, a man who had been 
deeply indebted to him for various and important favours. This 
man, though he was an officer, had also been in no slight degree 
favourable to the projects of the United Irishmen, and this of 
course Mulvany knew. He determined to make trial of him. 
The fellow was among the last of the group : Mulvany waited 
until they had turned into a narrow lane leading to the prison, 
and just as the bailiff passed the angle of the street out of which 
it led, he caught him hastily by the skirt. The man started, and 
seized a pistol; it was no wonder that in such times people should 
feel a little nervous at being caught by an unknown hand in the 
dark. But before he was able to make any alarm, an anxious 
whisper had met his ear, and converted his fear into astonish- 
ment. He suffered himself to be detained while the rest passed 
on. When they were out of sight, " Oh the powers !"" said he, 
** Mr. Mulvany, what bewitches you to be here, and your head 
worth its weignt in gold ? It is almost as bad, to be sure, for 
myself to be caught speaking to you, so in the name of God, be 
off like a shot.'' 

" I am not afraid of you^ was the reply, " for — "^ 
• ** Nor need you,'' said the bailiff: " it would be quare indeed 
if Tim Daltera was to blow up the man to whom he owes the 
bread of his childer' — ^but do go. I'll be missed, and that will be 
a bad job for us both." 

. " No," said Mulvany, " I will not go ; you must let me get 
with you into the guara-house, where I'll take care not to be seen 
by any body." 
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^^ Is k kito the gutffd-house you*d want to gqf'^fmihp man, 
you are as mad as a March hare. So good ni^ht, and take my 
advice. No, no, now. I can't upon my consaence — I dare not 
take it. Well if you must, you must, out lurk up close to me, 
and when in the guard-house shift for yourself, for I wash my 
hands from it clane.^^ 

The argument of five guineas had succeeded. Flesh is frail, 
and, unless they be belied, offidal people are not always incorrup* 
tible. Mulvany joined the party, and arrived mmoticed at the 
guardJiouse. The soldiers did not know the faces of the poHoe^ 
whom they as usual despised, and he ran no risk of detection 
from them; but to avoid the notice of those with whom he had 
come, he passed into a store-room which he knew was seldom 
visited, and. through one of its windows into a yard containing 
some neglected out-bouses, in one of which he concealed himselE 
Impatiently did he wait the departure of the sheriff, and as impa* 
tiently the return of quiet in the guard-house. At last all noises 
were hushed except that of the wind, which, as day-break waa 
drawing near, had augmented to the violence of a storm. It waa 
so mu& the better for his purposes. 

He had ascertained in which room O^Reilly was confined. 
The victims of offended military law were frequently, as in this 
case, confined in guard-houses and barracks, which not being 
destined to the purpose of regular prisons, were generally unpro* 
vided with the means of security which gaols afford. O'Reilhr 
was placed in an apartment which had been designed as the cm^ 
cers^ guard-room, but the number of prisoners required the use of 
every room that could be spared. It waa but one low story from 
the ground, and the windows were not secured with bars. In* 
deed, as its occupant was only to remain there a few hours, escape 
was thought to be adequately guarded against by his heavy 
chains. The front of the guard-house was supplied with its suf- 
ficient numb^ of sentinels, and a large body oi soldiers were on 
the ground-fioor, ready accoutred for any emergency ; but behind 
there was no sentry. It was thought to be quite needless, for it 
was sufficiently protected by a very high wall which ran alon^ the 
verge of a ste^ predpice, at the edge of a rapid river. Mu^any 
therefore was enabled to reconnoitre the rear undisturbed* AvaiL 
ing himself then of the lower window, he climbed up till he could 
T^idk at the bottom of that on the first floor. The rugged ma* 
scmry of its edge rendered this no very difficult feat to one aceus^ 
tomed like him to every kind of active exercise. His first effort 
was not prosperous. He had scarcely ffrasped the bottom, when 
his grip being insufficient, he fell. He was not much injured, 
but yet lay for several minutes on the ground, fearing that the 
noise whidi he had made might have b^n heard by & soUieia 
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in the froat All renamed stilly and he attempted' again, atHli 
this second time, with better fortune. He gained as b^ore the 
bottom of the first floor window, and swajon^ himself up by his 
hands, succeeded in getting outs^e it. He raised it with cautious 
hand, and moving forwara with stealthy pace, entered the room^ 
without even disturbing O'Reilly, who had again fallw into a 
deep sleepb 

The room was wrapt in complete darkness. He groped about 
imtU he came to the comer where the prisoner slept, ana he knew 
that he had found the object of his search by stumbling over him« 
The chains rattled with a clanking sound, which drove a cold 
pang of terror into Mulvany^s bosom. Loud as it rung on his 
alarmed ears, it was, however, so slisht as to be quite unheard 
outside* His next fear was that the ueeper, on being awak^ied, 
mi^t make some exclamation that would mar the enterprise^ 
Gently, therefore, as a mother rouses her sleeping child, he mock 
him, and took care that the first sound he heard should be-^^< Be 
silent — I am a fiiend— ^Mulvany.^ In spite of the precaution^ 
O^Reilly started, and could hardly ima^e that he was not still 
dreaminff. In a minute Mulvan^ had told him every thing, and 
proposed to him to lose no time m efRecting his escape. ^^ How 
IS it to be done ?^ said O^ReUly, ^^ I am lettered hand and foot> 
and the weiffht of my chains is such that I can scarcely move 
under them. 

" That,^ whispered his friend, " I have thou^t of. Take 
this file, or rather let me use it, and we shall soon make your 
Hianades of no avail.^ He was as good as "his word; but the 
laboiur was tedious, and not a stir could be made that did not 
appear to them as a sure precursor to discovery and destruction. 
An horn*, however, had not elapsed before the leg-fetters were 
so far filed off as to enable O Reilly to walk, and the hands, 
though still surrounded with the nags of his hand^cuffs, were 
jGree. That being done, how was the escape to be effected ? To 

fo through the window, by which Mulvany had entered, would 
e useless. They could not pass through the guard -house, and 
if even they succeeded in gaining the top of the high wall 
behind, it would be impossible to get down the steep which it 
bordered without loss of Ufe. They were for some mmutes dis^ 
consolate, when O'Reilly recollected that there wa^ a fire.p]aoe 
in the room. The chances were, that the chimney was unbimred.^ 
At all events, it was worth trying ; and, accordingly, they pro- 
ceeded to attempt dhnbing it. 

It was tjim of those wide old*fashioQed chimneys which ad^ 
mitted the passage of a man. Mulvany, as being unincumbered 
with irons, mounted first, and his friend foilowra close. With 
difficiUty they tarqit vp^ torn by the irregular building of its 
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wall, and half-smothered by soot and dirt ; but, at length, they 
arrived at the summit, and, as they anticipated, no bars opposed 
their passage. They emerged carefully. The next step was 
indeed one of danger. Neither knew the construction of the' 
roof,— it was parapetted they were sure, but to what extent they* 
could not even conjecture. The intense darkness prohibited 
them from guessing how far they had to drop, or whether the' 
part of the roof on which they had to fall was sloping or not. 
If they fell off the roof, death was inevitable; the nouse being 
at least sixty feet high. Determination, however, was necessary, 
and that speedily. " I shall try it," said O'Reilly, " I may as 
well be dashed to pieces as hanged. I shall drop, and by my 
success, you may decide as to your own conduct.'' Before his 
friend could reply, the thing was done. Letting himself down 
his whole length, he dropped. The roof sloped as they had 
dreaded, and down he rolled, but fortunately the parapet was of 
sufficient height to protect him. He fell inside, repelled with great 
force, and thereby, as Homer would have said, escaped black 
death. 

Mulvany listened to his fall, and halloed as loud as he dared, 
to inquire if he was safe. " Yes," was the reply, " the pari^pet 
is hign enough ; but take care of the slanting roof." He imme- 
diatdy made the attempt, and succeeded better than O'Reilly. 
He came on the ridge-tiles, and carefully crept down to the 
parapet, where he joined his companion. Their course was now 
comparatively clear. They would find little difficulty in passing 
to the roof of the mghbouring house, to which they therefore 
moved carefully along. An accident nearly discovered them. 
As they groped by the parapet, O'Reilly's hand shook down a 
loose stone, and it came thundering to the ground, just at the 
feet of two sentries parading below. 
Who goes theire ?" said one. 

One," replied the other, " who will not answer you. It is 
the wind, you fool." 

" I'll fire," said the first, " if not answered. Somebody is 
giving us the slip." 

" Fire, if you hke," said the other, " and make an ass of 
yourself, which indeed is needless, as you are one already. You 
would make a pretty sentinel, if you were to fire at every blast 
of wind that sings by your ear." 

The first sentry growled, but was persuaded, and continued 
his march up and down without fartner argument. The fugi- 
tives above had no othet interruption. They entered the next 
house by a sky-light, and proceeded hastily down stairs. The 
inmates were asleep, and they gained the yard undisturbed. 
Their knowledge of the localities of the city informed them, that 
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the back of this house looked over the hill side, where the steep, 
sloping gradually, was accessible, if somewhat dangerous. A 
small quay was below, at which a ferryman pUed his poor trade. 
This therefore was their line of escape. The wall was easily 
scaled, and they fearlessly jumped on the ground below. Half 
staggering, half rolling, they came to the bottom, and inmie- 
diately found the boat. They tore it from its moorings, — it was 
no time to discuss questions of property, — ^and, seizing the oars, 
rowed rapidly down the river. About three miles' rowing 
brought them to a house where they could venture to ask a<L 
mittance, and, as the day had dawned for some time, though 
still it was very dark, and overcast with clouds, they knocked, 
and were answered from the window above by the owner himself. 
Gloomy as the light was, they made themselves known at once 
by communicating the word which marked them as initiated. 
He hastened to aomit them, astonishdi at tbeir escape. They 
turned the boat to the mercy of the current, and entered. He 
protected them till night set in again, and they then, venturing 
on the river, made then* way to the harbour, where an American 
vessel, bound for Lisbon, took them on board, and secreted 
them, till outof the jurisdiction of England. 

The nei^t day, when the escape was discovered, the astonish- 
ment of all parties may be conceived. The sheriflF had seen the 
prisoner at two in the morning safely chained. The sentries had 
not been alarmed. It was evident that the chains had been 
filed, but how or by whom it was impossible to guess. The 
ferryman attributed the loss of his boat to the violence of the 
storm; and, as it was found adrift about seven miles lower 
down, he never doubted that he was right in his conjecture. 
Suspicion fell on various individuals, but the mystery was never 
cleared up, until by the fugitives themselves in letters to their 
friends at home. Mulvany never told how he had got into 
the prison, and nobody was more perplexed how to account for 
it than the worthy baihff himself who had admitted him, and he, 
you may be sure, kept the secret till his death. 

What became of them ? 

They got to Lisbon, whence Mulvany went to America, rose 
to some eminence there in the law, but was shot in a duel. I 
forget for what. 

And the other ? 

His fate was more singular. It is odd enough, that three 
years ago I had told this story of the escape of these men to a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, who had returned from Portugal to his 
native country. " I can finish the story for you,*" said he, 
" O'Reilly's narrow escape had not taught him caution. When 
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the French advanced on Portugal in I8O89 he was living in the 
frontier town of Elvas, and he nad the temerity to enter into « 
correspondence with them. It was intercepted. The populace 
rose in rage against him, and dragged him out of his nouse. 
I stood by mm, and endeavoured to mitigate their anger, but in 
vain : I almost implicated myself in his fate. They, after cuf- 
fing and kicking nim most unmercifully, cut him literally in 
pieces with their knives, and I was spattered all over by his 
Dlood. They kicked his mangled remains through the town, 
and flung them into the river. Such was the end of O'Reilly.'" 

The cottage never was again inhabited. It ^aduaUy became 
out of repair, and is now in the condition in which you see it. 

The hare may kitlle on its hearth-stane. 

And there never will be a lord of that mansion ag^ain* 



TALE OP A CHEMIST, 

The advancement of knowledge is the triumph of truth, and, as 
such, is the eventual interest of mankind ; inasmuch as the exten- 
sion of reason is by its very definition the necessary object of ra- 
tional beings. Timid theolo^ans have trembled on the confines 
of some topics which migjht lead to dangerous discovery; forgetful 
that reUgion and truth, if not identical, are at least inseparable. 
Some nice and sensitive chemists have forborne the search of the 
Tie plus ultra in alchemy, dreading that as gold is the great fdun- 
taii;i of wickedness on earth, the indefinite increase of that metal 
might be the unhmited multiplication of human evil : but for- 
getting that in all human affairs, from fluids up to theories, there 
is a specific gravity in all things which keeps constant the level of 
terrestrial operations, and prevents the restless brain of man from 
raising any edifice, in brick or discovery, high enough to be the 
ruin of his own species. To me, however, the one con^deration, 
that the eternal search of knowledge and truth is the very object 
of our faculties, has been the main spring of my life, and although 
my individual sufferings have been far from light, yet at their 
present distance the contemplation gives me pleasure, and I have 
the satisfaction to reflect that I am now in possession of an art 
which is continually employed, day and night, for the benefit of 
the present generation and of ages yet to come. 

I was bom in the Semlainogorod of Moscow; and for ten 
years applied intensely to chemistry. I confess the failure of 
many eminent predecessors prevented my attempting the philoso- 
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ph«r^8 utoM ; my whole thoughts were en^a^ed on th« etr&tem-i 
j^ation c^ gravity — on that mysterious inyisible agent whidi per<» 
raded the whole imiverse — which made my pen drop from mj 
finsers — the planets move round the sun — and the ver^ sun itilelr< 
wiUi its planets, moons, and satellites, revolre for ever, with mytiadti 
of others, round the final centre of imiversid gravity,«-^that mys* 
terious spot, perhaps the residence of those particular eman^tiom 
of Providence which regard created beings. At length I diseo^ 
r^ftd the actual ingredients of this omnipresent agent It i6 littli 
mdre than a combination of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and ai20t#$ 
but the proportions of these constituent parts had long baffled me^ 
and I still withhold them from my spedes for obvious reasons. 

Knowledge is power,— ^ind the next easy step from the disco* 
very of the elements, was the decomposition of gravity, and the 
neutralization of its parts in any substance at my pleasure. I 
was more like a lunatic than a rational chemist ; — a burning furtir 
drove me to an immediate essay of my art, and stripped me of thd 

Gwer and will to calculate on consequences. Imagme me in my 
x>ratory. I constructed a gravitation-pump— applied it to my 
body — turned the awful engine, and stood in an instant the first 
of all created beings — devoid of weight ! Up sprung my hair— 
my arms swung from my sides above the level of my shoulders, 
by the involuntary action of the muscles ; which were no longer 
curbed by the re-action of their weight. I laughed like a fool or 
a fiend, — closed my arms carefully to my side, compressed or con- 
cealed my bristling hair under my cap, and walked forth from my 
study to seek some retired spot m the city where I might make 
instant experiment of a jump. With the greatest difliculty I pre- 
served a accent gait ; 1 walked with the uneasy unsteady moticm 
of a man in water whose toes might barely reach the bottom : 
conscious as I was of my security, I felt every instant apprehensive 
of a fall. Nothing could have reconciled me to the oisagreeable 
sensation I experienced, but the anticipation of vaulting unfettered 
into the air. I stood behind the cathedral of the Seven Towers J 
nobody was near — I looked hurriedly around, and made the 
spring ! I rose with a slow, uniform motion, — ^but, gracious heaven ! 
imagine my horror and distress, when I found that nothing but the 
mere resistance of the air opposed my progress ; and, when at last 
it stopped my flight, I found myself many himdred feet above the 
city — motionless, and destitute of every means of descent. I tore 
my hair, and cursed myself, for overlooking so obvious a result. 
My screams drew thousands to the singular sight, I stretched 
my arms towards the earth, and implored assistance. Poor fool ! 
1 Knew it was impracticable. 

But conceive the astonishment of the people ! I was too high 
to be personally known ;— they called to me, and I answered ; 
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but tl^y yret^ unable to cateh the import, for sound, like mysdfy 
rises better than it falls. I heard myself called an angel, a ghost, 
a dragon, a unioom, and a devil. 1 saw a procession of priests 
come under mie to exorcise me ; but had Satan himself been free 
of gravity, he had been as unable to descend at their bidding as 
myself. At length the fickle mob besan to leer me — the boys 
tli^w stones at me, and a clever marksiLi actilaUy struck me L 
the side with a bullet; it was too high to penetrate — ^it merely 
gave me consdderable pain, drove me a few feet higher, and sunk 
again to the ground. Alas ! I thought, would to Grod it had 
merced me, for even the weight of that little ball would have 
dragged me back to earth. At length the shades of evening hid 
the city from my sight; the murmiu: of the crowd gradually died 
away, and there I still was, cold, terrified, and motionless—^nearer 
to heaven than such a fool could merit to rise again. What was 
to be the end of this I I must starve and be stared at ! I poured 
out a torrent of incoherent prayers to heaven — ^but heaven seemed 
as deaf as I deserved. 

Imagine my joy when a breeze sprung up, and I felt myself 
floating in darkness over the town: but even now new horrors 
seized me ; — I might be driven downwards into the Moskwa and 
drowned ; I might be dashed against the cathedral and crushed. 
Just as I thought on this, my head struck violently against the 
great bell of Boris GodunulF; — the blow and the deep intonation 
of the bell deprived me for some minutes of life and recollection. 
When I revived, I found I was lying gently pressed by the breeze 
against the balustrades: I pulled myself carefully along the 
church, pushed myself down the last column, and run as straight 
as my light substance would permit me to my house. With far 
greater joy than when I had been disrobed of it, I speedily ap- 
pUed a proper condensation of gravity to my body, fell on my 
knees to thank heaven for my deliverance, and slunk into bed, 
thoroughly ashamed of my day s performance. The next day, to 
escape sus{)icion, I joined the re-assembled crowd — looked up- 
ward as serious as the rest, gazed about for yesterday^s phenome- 
non, and I dare say was the only one who felt no disappointment 
in its disappearance. 

Any one would imagine that, after this trial, I should have 
burnt my pump, and Irft gravity to its own operations. But no ! 
I felt I was reserved for great things; — such a discovery was no 
every-day occurrence, and I would work up every energy of my 
soul rather than relinquish this most singular, though frightful, 
field of experiment. 

I was too cautious to deprive myself again entirely of gravity. 
In fact, in my late experiment, as in others, when I talk of ex- 
tracting my gravity entirely, I mean just enough to leave me of 
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the same wek^t as the atmosphere. Had I been lig^iter than 
that, I shoula have risen involuntarily upward, like an air-bubble 
in a bucket. Even as it was, I found myself inclined to rise and 
fall with every variation of the atmospnere, and I had serious 
thoughts of offering myself to the university as a barometer, that, 
by a moderate salary, I might pass the remainder of my days in 
tranquillity and honour. My object now was merely to raider 
myself as ught as occasion required: besides, I found that by con- 
tinual contact with the earth and atmosphere, I always imbibed 
gradually a certain.portion of weight, though by extremely slow 
and imperceptible degrees ; for the constituent parts of gravity, 
which I have mentioned, enter largely as everychfemist knows, into 
the composition of all earths and airs: thus, in my late essay, I 
should certainly have eventually descended to earth without die 
intervention of the breeze; indeed, I should probably have been 
starved first, though my body worQd have at least sunk down for 
the firatification of my friends. 

Three furred coats and a pair of skates I gained by leaping 
at £urs in the Sloboda, and subsistence for three weeks by my 
inimitable performance on the tight-rope : but when at last I 
stood barefoot on a single needJe, and balanced myself head 
downwards on a bodkin, all Moscow- rung with applause. But 
the great object of all my earthly hopeswas to gain the affections 
of a young widow in the Kremlm, whose heart I hoped to move 
by the lumvalled effects of my despair. I jumped head-foremost 
from a chair on the hard floor ; twice I sprung into a well, and 
once I actually threw myself from the highest spire in Moscow, 
I always lay senseless after my falls, screamed at my revival, and 
counterfeited severe contusions. But in vain ! I round my per- 
son or pretenrions disagreeable to her, and determined in some 
great pursuit to forget my disappointment. A thought struck 
me. I knew that mortal man had conceived nothing so sublime, 
and yet it was in my power ! I prepared a large tube, and bound 
myself round with vast bales of provisions, miich, with myself, 
I severally divested of gravity. It was a bright moonlight ni^ht. 
I stood in my garden, with a weightless watch in my hand, gazing 
on the heavens through the tube. I am confident there was in my 
face the intrepid air of one who on great occasions can subdue the 
little feelinffs of the heart. I had resolved on visiting the planet 
Venus, and had prudently waited till she was in that part of her 
orbit which was most distant from the sun and nearest to the 
earth ; the first of which might enable me to endure the heat of 
her atmosphere, and the latter to sub^st on the stock of provi- 
sions I could conveniently carry. In fact, I had no doubt but 
that owing to the extreme cold of a great part of the journey, the 
evaporatipns from the pores of my b^y would be little or nothing. 
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and I oould, consequently, sofasist on a trifling iheal. I had ar- 
ranged some elastic rods of steel to project me with considerable 
vekicity along the tube, the moment the planet should face it ; 
and, by simple multiplication, I was enabled, from the siven ve- 
locity of projection, and the known distance of the planet, to 
compute to a day the period of my arrival there. In fact I 
took double provision, partly from over-abundant precaution, 
and partly to support me on an immediate return^ in case I found 
the heat oppressive. The moment approached — ^arrived ! The 
pfauiet stood shining on me down the tuoe. I looked wildly round 
me for a last farewell, and was on the point of loosing the springs, 
when a horrid doubt flashed on me. United saints of Constanti- 
nc^le ! should a light breeze blow me from the line of projection, 
aye, even a single inch, I should shoot past the planet, fly off 
into immeasurable ^pace and darkness from eternity, whirl raving 
along cold uncomfbrtable chaos, or plunge headlong into the sun 
itself! A moment more, and I had oeen lost. I stood fixed like 
^ statue, with distended lips, gazing on the frightfril planet; 
my eyes swam round, — ^my ears rung with hideous sounds, — all 
Aiy limbs were paralysed ; I shrieked wildly, fainted, and should 
Kave sunk to earth, had I not been utterly devoid of weight. 
But, lifeless as my body sto^d, my thoughts still teemed with the 
frightful horrors I had escaped: my phrenzy bore me on my 
lAoyage, and to this day the recollections of the delirium are fresh 
on my mind. Methought I was on the very journey I had medi- 
tated ; — already the earth had faded to a twinkling speck, and 
Venus, with an expanded disk, lay ghttering before me : unhappy 
being ! I had committed blunder on blunder ; I had forgot tne 
MSotloft of the planet herself, and the eflects of refraction and the 
abeiration of hght, and I saw, at the distance of many hundred 
miles, that I should exactly miss her. It was even so : imagine the 
h(»Tors of my dream, when, after a bitter journey of twenty-three 
millions of miles, I exactly missed her by a loot ; — ^had there been a 
tree, a bush, or a large stone, I might have saved myself. I 
strained my powerless fingers at the planet in vain ; — I skimmed 
along the surface rapidly, and at length found myself as swiftly 
leaving it on one side as I bad approached it on the other. And 
then I fancied I was rushing quickly towards the sun, and, in an 
approach of some years, suffered as many years the horrid anti- 
cipation of approaching combustion. Well, I thought I passed 
sadfely and unscathed by the sun, and launched past him into in- 
finite darkness, except where a stray comet, carrying fuel to the 
sun, flashed a few years' glitter on my path. Sometimes, in the 
utter silence of this boundless solitude, some large unseen body 
woujcj whiz by me with a rushing whirl, rolling in its cffbit even 
h&t beyond the reach oi Hght, yet still obeying the universal laws 
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of gravitadan;«-«alas, how I envied that mass its gravity ! And 
then I heard strange sounds, the hisses of snakes and the shrieks 
of evil i^irits, but saw nothing : sometimes I felt my body perced, 
and bruised, and blown about by the winds ; and neard mv name 
screamed out at intervals in the waste : and then all would pass 
away, and leave me still shooting silently on in the same black, 
hopeless, everlastmg trade. 

After this my phrenzy turned, and methouffht I stood even on 
the surface of the pknet Venus. The ground, if ground it was, 
seemed nothing but colour : I stooped to touch it — ^my hand 
passed unresisted through the surface. There was a perpetual 
undulation on its face ; not of substance, but of colour : every 
hue I had seen was there ; but all were li^ht, and pale, and fleet- 
ing ; blue faded into violet, violet to the lightest green, greai into 
gentle silver, in perpetual and quick succession. I looked round 
lor the inhabitants of this strange place ; — ^methought they too 
were colours ; I saw innumerable forms of bright hues moving to 
and fro ;-^they had neither shape nor substance — ^but their out- 
line was in continual chanee, now swelling to a circle, sinking to 
an oval, and passing throu^ every variety of curve ; emitting the 
most glittering coruscations, and assuming every diversity of tint. 
But SUl these forms were of the brightest and most powerful 
colours, in opposition to the pale surface along which they floated. 
But there was order in their motions, and I could discover they 
were rational beings holding intercourse by faculties we neither 
have nor can conceive ; for at one time I saw a number collect 
about a pale feeble light, whose coruscations grew less frequent, 
and the vividness of its colours faded : — ^at last it seemed to die 
away, and to melt into the surface of the planet from very same- 
ness of colour ; and then the forms that stood about were for 
some time feeble and agitated, and at last dispersed. This, I 
thought, is the death of an inhabitant of the planet Venus. I 
watched two bright colours that seemed to dance about each 
other, floated in the most winning curves, and sparkled as they 
passed. Sometimes they almost met, drew back, and again ap- 
proached. At the end, in a shower of light, they swam together, 
and were blended into one for ever. There is love then, I 
thought, even in this unsubstantial clime. A little after, I saw 
vast troops of hues collect and flash violently ; but their flashes 
were not the soft giintle colours I had just seen, but sharp and 
daaszling like forked lightning. Vast quantities faded into nothing, 
and there remained but a few on the spot, brighter, indeed, than 
they had arrived ; but I thought these few brilliant shapes a poor 
compensation for the numbers that had perished. Even in the 
planet Venus, I said, there is death, ana love, and war ; — and 
hose, among bemgs impalpable and destitute of our earthly fa- 
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culties. What a lesson of humility I read! I passed my hand 
through many of these forms — ^there was no resistance,T-no 
sense of touch ; I shouted, but no sound ensued ; my presence 
was evidently unnoticed — ^there existed not the earthly sense of 
sight. And yet, I thought, how we creatures of earth reason on 
God^s motives, as if he were endued with faculties like our own ; 
while we even differ from these created phantcnns of a uster- 
world, as much perhaps as they from the tenants of Jupiter, and 
£ir more from the creatures of other systems ! But there was 
still one thing common to us all. All these bright beii^ floated 
dose to the surface, and it was evident that to Keep the restless 
beings of creation to their respective worlds, a general law was 
necessary. Great Newton ! neither touch, nor taste, nor sight, 
nor sound, are universal, but gravity is for ever. I al<Hie am the 
only wretched being whom a feverisn curiosity has peeled of this 
general garb, and rendered more truly unsubstantial than the thin 
sliding hues I gazed on. 

After some time I fancied my own native planet was shining 
above me. I sprung franticly upward, but many a dreary century 
passed by, before I approached near enough to distinguish the 
objects on its surface. Miserable being ! I was again out of the 
roper line, and I should have passed once more into boundless 
arkness, had I not, in passing along the earth^s surface, imbibed 
a small portion of gravity ; not indeed sufficient to draw me to it, 
but strong enough to curve my line of flight, and make me re- 
volve round earth like a moon, in a regular elliptic orbit. This 
was, perhaps, the most wretched of the phantasies of my. brain: 
in continual sight of my native land, without the chance of ap- 
proaching it by a foot ! There I was, rolling in as permanent and 
involuntary an orbit as any planet in the heavens ; with my line 
of nodes, syzygy, quadratures, and planetary inequalities. 

But the worst of it was, I had imbibed, with that small portion 
of gravity, a slight share of those terrestrial infirmities I had 
hitherto felt free from. I became hungry — and my hunger, 
though by the slowest degrees, continually increased, and at the 
end of some years, I felt as if reduced to the most emaciated 
state. My soul felt gradually issuing from my tortured body, 
and at last, by one of the strange inconsistencies of dreams, I 
seemed in contemplation of myself. I saw my lifeless body 
whirling round its primary, its limbs S'Taetimes frozen into 
ghastly stif&iess, sometimes dissolved by equinoctial heat, and 
swinging in the wide expanse. I know not ii it sprung from the 
pride inherent in all created beings, but this contemplation of the 
ultimate state of degradation of my poor form, gave me greater 
distress than any part of my phrenzied wanderings. Its extreme 
cteness brought me to myself. I was still standing in my 
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garden, but it was daylight, and mj friends stood looking on my 
upright, though fainting form, almost afraid to approach me. 1 
was disengaged from my tubs and sacks, and carried to bed. 
But it did not escape the notice of the bystanders, that I was desti* 
tute of weight ; and although I took care to shew myself puUicly 
with a proper gravity, even with an additional stone weight, 
strange stories and whispers went forth about me ; and when my 
feats of agiUty, and frightful, though not fatal, falls were recol- 
lected,, it became generally believed that I had either sold myself 
to the devil, or was, myself, that celebrated individual. I now 
began to prepare myself for immediate, escape, in case I should be 
legally prosecuted. I had hitherto been unable, when suspended 
in the air, to lower myself at my pleasure ; for I was unable to 
make my pump act upon itself, and therefore, when I endeavoured 
to take It with me, its own weight always prevented my making 
any considerable rise. I have since recollected, indeed, that haa 
I made two pumps, and extracted the weight from one by means 
of the other, I might have carried the light one up with me, and 
filled myself, by its means, with gravity, when I wished to 
descend/ However, this plan, as I said, having escaped my 
reflection, I set painfully about devising some method of carrying 
about gravity with me m a neutralized state, and giving it opera^ 
tion and energy when it should suit my convenience. iVfter long 
labour and expensive experiments, I hit upon the following 
simple method : — 

You will readily imagine that this subtle fluid, call it gravita- 
tion, or weight, or attraction, or what you wiD, pervading as it 
does every fixiy in nature^ impalpable and invisible, would occupy 
an extremely small space when packed in its pure and unmixed 
state. I found, after decomposing it, that besides 4he gases I 
mentioned before, there always remained a slight residuum, in- 
combustible and insoluble. This was evidently a pure element, 
which I have called by a termination common among chemists, 
" gravium.*" When I admitted to it the other gases, except the 
azote of the atmosphere, it assumed a creamy consistence, which 
might be called " essential oil of gravitation ^ and finally, when 
it was placed in contact with the atmosphere, it imbibed azote 
rapidly, became immediately invisible, and foumed pure weight. 
I procured a very small elastic Indian-rubber bottle, into which 
I infused as much oil of gravity as I could extract from myself, 
carefully closed it, and squeezed it flat ; and I found that by 
placing over the orifice an extremely fine gauze, and admitting the 
atmosphere through it (like the celebrated English Davy Lamp), 
as the bottle opened by its own elasticity, the oil became weight ; 
and when I squeezed it again, the azote receded through the 
gauze, and left the weightless qil Thank Heaven, I was now 
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in possession of the ultimatum of my inquiries, the means of 
jumping into the air without any weight, and the power of assum- 
ing It when I wished to descend. As I feared, I was indicted as a 
sorcerer, and condemned to be hung; I concealed my bottle under 
my arm, ascended the scaflPold, avowed my innocence, and was turn* 
ed off. I counterfeited violent convulsions, but was careful to retain 
just weight enough to keep the rope tight. In the evening, when the 
populace had retired, I gently extricated my neck, walked hcHne, 
and prepared to leave my country. At Petersburgh I heard that 
Captain Eharkof Voronetz was about to sail to India to bombard 
a British fortress. I demanded an interview. ^^ Sir,""^ said I, 
*^ I am an unhappy man, whose misfortunes have compelled him 
to renounce his country. I am in possession of an art by whidi 
I can give you accurate intelligence of ev&ry thing going on in 
the fortress you are to attack ; and I olBPer you my services, pro- 
vided you will give me a passage and keep my secret.^^ I saw by 
his countenance he considered me an impostor. ^* Sir,"*^ I saidf, 
*' promise me secrecy, and you shall behold a specimen of my 
art.^^ He assented. I squeezed the httle bottle under my arm, 
sprung upward, and played along the ceiling to his great amaze. 
He was a man of hcmour, and kept his promise ; and in six 
months we arrived off the coast of Coromandel. Here I made 
one of the greatest mistakes in my life. I had frequently prac- 
tised my art during the first part of the voyage for the amusement 
of the sailors; and instead of carrying my gravity-bottle with 
me, I used to divest myself of just suffident gravity to leap mast- 
high, and descend ^nuy on the deck ; and by habit I knew the 
exact quantity which was requisite in northern climes. But 
when I had ascended to view the fortress near the equator, I 
found too late that I had extracted far too much, and for this 
reason: If you hold an orange at its head and stalk, by the 
forefinger and thumb, and spin it with velocity, you will see 
that small bodies would be thrown with rapidity feom those parts 
which He midway between the finger and, thumb, while those 
that are nearer are far less afiected by the rotatory moti<ni. It 
was just so with me. I had been used to descend in the northern 
ehmates with a very slight weight ; but I now found, that in the 
equatorial regions' I was thrown upward with considerable strength. 
A strong sea-breeze was blowing. I was borne rapidly away from 
the astonished crew, passed over the fortress, narrowly escaped 
being shot, and found myself passing in the noblest manner over 
the whole extent of India. Habit nad entirely divested me of 
fear, and I experienced the most exquisite delight in viewing that 
fine country spread out hke a map beneath me. I recognisSi the 
scenes of historical interest. There rolled the Hydaspes, by the 
very spot where Porus met AJexander, There lay the track of 
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Mahoumd the great Oaznevide. I leit the beautiful Eadunir on 
the right. I jpassed over the head-quarters of Porsia in her dif. 
ferent ages, Herat, Ispahan, Kamadan. Then came Arbek 
on my right, where a nation, long cooped up in a country scarce 
kiger than Caadia, had ovothrown the children of the great 
Cyrus, and crushed a dynasty vhose sway reached unintorupted 
£00: SQOO miles. I saw the tomb of Crordian,. on the extreme 
frontier of his emjHre— a noble spot for the h^^ of a nation of 
warriors. I skimmed along the plain where Crassus and Gralerius, 
at the interval of three hundred years, had learnt on the same 
unhappy field that Rome could bleed. A strcmg puff from the 
Levant whirled me to the northward, and dropped me at length 
on a ridge of Mount Caucasus, fadgued and hungry. I assuaged 
my hunger with mountain mosses, and slept a few hours as well 
as the extreme cold would p«-mit me. On waking, the hopeless- 
ness of my situation distressed me much. After passing over so 
many hot countries, where the exhalations from the earth had 
enabled my body to imbibe gravitation more rapidly than usual, 
I had gradually moved northward, where the centrifugal force of 
the earth had much decreased. From these two causes, and in 
this wild country, without the means of chemically assisting 
myself, I now found my body too heavy to trust again to the 
wmds— intrenched as I was, between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, but without weight to give firmness to my step; without 
the lightness of a fowl I nad all its awkward weakness in water. 
The savage natives cast lots for me, and I became a slave. My 
strange hghtness was a source of mirth to all, even to my fellow- 
servants ; and I found, by experience, how little weight a man 
bears in society who has lost his gravity. When I attempted to 
dig, I rose without effect on my spade. Sometimes when I bore 
a load of wood on my shoulders, it felt so top-heavy, that upon 
the slightest wind I was sure to tumble over— ana then I was 
chastised : my mistress one day hoisted me three miles by a single 
kick on the breech. But however powerless against lateral pres- 
sure, it was observed with amaze how easily T raised the vast 
weights under which the most powerful men in the country sunk ; 
for, in fact, my lees being formed to the usual capabilities of man- 
kind, had now little or no weight of body to support : I was, there- 
fore, enabled to carry ten or twelve stone in addition to a common 
burden. It was this strength that enabled me to throw several 
feet fix)m the earth a native who had attacked me. He was 
stunned by the fall, but, on rising, with one blow he drove me a 
hundred yards before him. I took to my heels, determined, if 
possible, to escape this wretched life. The whole country was 
on foot to pursue me, for I had doubly deserved death ; I had 
bruised a freeman, and was a fugitive slave. But notwithstanding 
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the incredible agility of these people in their native ciaffs, tbek 
exact knowledge of the clefts in the hills, the only passes oetween 
the eternal snows and my own ignorance, I utterly baffled th^ 
pursuit by my want of wdeht, and the energy which despair 
supplied me. Sometimes ymtn they pressed hardest on me, I 
would leap up a perpendicular crag, twenty feet high, or drop 
down a hundred. I bent my steps towards the Black Sea, deter- 
mined, if I could reach the coast, to seek a passage to some port 
in Cadienoslaw, and retire where I might pass the remainder of 
mjr life, under a feigned name, with at least the satisfaction of 
dying in the dominions of my legitimate sovereign, Alexander. 

Exhausted and emaciated, I arrived at a straggling village, the 
site of the ancient Pityus. This was the last boundary of the 
Boman power on the Euxine — and to this wretched place state 
exiles were frequently doomed. The name became proverbial ; 
and, I understand, has been so far adopted by the English, that 
the word " Pityus'' is, to this day, most adapted to the Bps of the 
banished. In a small vessel we sailed for Azof; but when we 
came off the straits of Ca£&, where the waters of the Don are 
poured into the Euxine, a strong current drove us on a rock, 
and in a fresh gale the ship went speedily to pieces. I gave 
myself up for lost, and heard the crew, one after the other, gurgle 
in the waves and scream thdr last, while I lay struggling and 
buffeting for life. But after the first hurry for existaice, I found 
I had exhausted myself uselessly, for my specific gravity being 
so trifling, I was enabled to lie on the surface of the oillows with- 
out any exertion, and even to sit upon the wave as secvirely as a 
couch. I loosened my neckcloth, and spreading it wide with my 
hands and teeth, I trusted myself to the same winds that had so 
often pelted me at their mercy, and always spared me. In this 
way I traversed the Euxine. I fed on the scraps that floated on 
the surface — sometimes dead fish, and once or twice on some in- 
quisitive stragglers whose curiosity brought them from the deep 
to contemplate the strange sail. Two days I floated in misery, 
and a sleepless night; by night I dared not close my eyes for fear 
of falling Dackward — and by day I frequently passed objects that 
filled me with despair — fragments of wrecks ; and then I looked 
on my own sorry craft : once I struck my feet against a drowned 
sailor, and it put me in mind of myself. At last I landed safe on 
the beach, between Odessa and Otchacow, traversed the Ukraine, 
and, by selling the little curioaties I had picked up on my 
passage, I have purchased permission to reside for the rest of my 
days unknown and unseen in a large forest near Minsk. Here, 
within the gray crumbling walls of a castle, that fell with the 
independence of this unhappy coimtry, I await my end. I have 
left little to regret ^.t my native Moscow ; neither friends, nor 
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rapatadon, nor lawful life ; and I bad failed in a love wUch was 
daurer to me than reputation — than life — ^than gravity itself. I 
have established an apparatus, on improved principles, to operate 
on gravity ; and I am now employed, day and night, ror the 
bttiefit, not more of the present generation, than of all of mankind 
that are to come. In fact, I am laboriously and unceasingly 
extracting the gravitation from the earth, in order to bring it 
nearer the sun; and though, by thus diminishing the earth^s orbit, I 
fear I shall ponfuse the astronomical tables and calculations, I am 
confident I shall improve the temperature of the globe. How far 
I have succeeded, may be guessed from the recent errors in the 
Almanacs about the eclipses, and from the late mild winters. 
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Paet II. — On the state of Female Society and the Courts of Love. 

(Continued from No. V. p. 143.) 

The communication of oriental sentiments and manners seems 
to have operated stroii^ly upon the nations of modern Europe 
in modifymg their feelings towards women, and to have assisted 
in producing in love that mixture of passion and tenderness 
and devotion, which distinguished the age of chivalry. Love, 
in the times of classical antiquity, had superadded little to its 
sensual elements. The exquisite sensibility of the Greeks rendered 
them susceptible of a vehemence in this passion which bordered 
upon madness; their delicate perception of beauty had imparted 
to it all the refinement of which sensuality was capable ; but 
still the passion was sensual. Though the chisel of Praxiteles 
might fashion a Venus so beautiful, that even the senseless 
marble could inspire a sacrilegious frenzy *; yet the imagination 
of the sculptor and the passion of the lover were both, in their 
essence, sensual. In the earlier ages of Rome, the condition of 
women in society had been far ai£ferent from the degradation 
to which they were necessarily reduced in Greece ; but before 
Rome became the mistress of the world, and influenced the 
manners of distant nations, her own manners had been cor- 
rupted and polluted. The moral dignity of a Roman matron 
was destroyed; and in the later ages of the empire, the most 
gross and aisgusting dissoluteness was almost universal. In no 
respect has Christianity exerted a more powerful or more bene- 
ficial influence upon morals, than in establishing upon its true 

* See Lucian*a Amores. 
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buna the union of the seze«. Christianity suficred not woman 
to be the slave or the partner of the sensuality of man; but 
made her his equal in all the rights of humanity^ as the child of 
one common parent; and by the stability which its holy sanc« 
tion added to the institution of marriage, it made her his com-* 
panion and friend, his comforter in all his sorrows, and the 
sharer, not only of all his pleasures, but of many of his duties^ 
Even under tne Roman empire this great revolution had per- 
oeptiblv commenced; but its progress was facilitated by the 
alteration of national manners which was produced by the 
irruption of the northern tribes. The consideration and respect 
with which women were regarded was one distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the people of the Teutonic and Gothic races. 
They were not only the companions of their husbands in the 
labours of tillage or the chase, but they shared with them the 
perils of war, and, by their presence and exhortations* stimulated 
their courage on the field of battle. Amongst tihie German 
nations, women were the objects even of religious reverence. 
They were supposed to be endowed with peculiar sanctity, and 
with superhuman wisdom ; and inspired prophetesses directed 
the motions of armies and the counsels of natiomr. In the midst 
of all the refinements and corruptions of progressive civilization, 
this sentiment has, in a greater or less degree, retained its force 
among the people of modern Europe. The deference which is 
paid to the good feeling and good sense which appear instiuc^ 
tive in the female sex, might have arisen without the intervene 
tion of any national superstition. Indeed such an opinion of 
the quick and just discernment of women, if it had once gained 
ground among a rude people, where the qualifications most 
wanted and most esteemed in men were bodily strength and 
activity, might not unnaturally be exalted into a superstitious 
veneration. But if we examine the feelings which prevail in 
the present state of society? the delight which our imagination 
takes in its conceptions of perfect purity in women, and of a 
mental beauty in harmonious accordance with their personal 
loveliness; our disposition to throw the charm of holiness over 
all their thoughts and actions, and all that is associated with 
our ideas of them — ^like the glory which surrounds the portrait 
of a female saint;— the reverence with which we regard them 
almost as beings of a superior order, may appear, perhaps, to 
be the remains of a national sentiment, which took its rise in the 
superstition of an uncultivated age, but which has been per^ 
petuated by its alliance with the most universal and most 
powerful of all passions. It is not altogether improbable that 
it was only the same superstitious sentiment which developed 
itself in a new form, when, in the gradual corruption of religion. 
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the worship which was due to the Creator ww& traiiflferred to 
the Virgin Mary. At least it can scarcely be doubted but that 
the superstition, which constantly presented to the fervent 
adoration of its votaries the form of a young and beautiAil 
female, contributed strongly to that intermixture of a religious 
filing with the sexual sentiment, which was the most distin* 
guishmg characteristic of the gallantry of the age of chivalry*. 
But another element entered into its composition, which, 
although it combines itself so naturally with the former that 
we cannot venture to refer it entirely to a foreign origin, seems 
at least to have been developed and refined by the influence of 
eastern manners; I mean the tenderness which considers woman 
as the privileged object of ^uliar attention and universal 
indulgence. Christianity assigned to the female sex its due 
elevation in social life: we may trace, perhaps, to an ancient 
superstition the sentiment which leads us to consider women 
more as angels and ministering spirits than as creatures of flesh 
and blood: the universal temper of chivalry, which made the 
strong the defenders of the weak, extended a peculiar protection 
to the helplessness of the feebler sex ; but the tenderness which 
would exempt women, not only from all sorrow and suffering, 
but from the slightest labour or trouble, which would prevent 
every wish, and indulge every caprice, appears to have been in- 
fused into European manners from the indolent and voluptuous 
climates of the East. The Harem was the abode of every 
species of luxury and pleasure. Its inhabitants, secluded from 
^ the world, were secluded also from all its cares aiid toils. The 
' half-sleeping languor in which they reposed upon their couches, 
was scarcely varied even by those idle semblances of labour 
which amuse the leisure of the females of our regions. Music, 
and song, and dance, and the gorgeous imagery, or grotesque 
humour of oft-repeated tales, filled up the vacant hours ; and 
the rarest and most costly productions of nature and of art, 
flowers of the richest colouring and the sweetest scent, birds of 
the most splendid plumage and melodious voice, spices and per- 
fumes, carpets, and silks, and jewels, were accumulated with 
lavish prodigality around these idols of indolence and volup- 
tuousness. Among the Spanish Arabs, this sentiment of ten- 
derness to the objects of their impetuous passions, was rendered 
more delicate and refined, in consequence of the elegance of 
their taste and manners, and the greater freedom permitted to 
womeii. From this source it was imbibed by the people of 
Southern Europe, who were brought in contact with them by 
war or commerce. A sentiment so congenial to the spirit of 

• Sismondi, Hist, des Fran., torn. iv. p. 20L 
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chivalrous gallantry was readily blended with it, and gave the 
last touch of delicacy and polish to the intercourse of the sexes. 

We have a singular proof of the supremacy of the female 
sex over the opinions and manners of the age, in the institution 
of the Courts of Love. As these tribunals were totally uncon- 
nected with the common course of political events, they at- 
tracted no attention from the dry chroniclers of the day, who 
were incapable of taking a comprehensive survey of national 
character, and of duly estimating the importance of general 
opinion or the usages of society. Some account of their nature 
and constitution is given by Jean de Nostradamus, in his Lives 
of the Provencal Poets. He even mentions several places at 
which they were held, and the names of the ladies who composed 
the courts. Estephanette des Gantelmes, the aunt of the cele- 
brated Laurette de Sade, held a Court of Love in her Castle of 
Romanin; and it is more than probable that the mistress of 
Petrarch was herself a member of it*. But these details belong 
to an age later than that of the Troubadours; and the authority 
of Nostradamus is so small, and allusions to the Courts of Love 
so rare in other records, that their history has been involved in 
much obscurity, and some writers have even doubted of their 
existence. Mr. Von Aretin has been enabled to throw great 
light upon the subject -f- by reference to the work of an old 
author, which had escaped the notice of all J who had previously 
instituted researches into ancient manners; and M. Kaynouard 
has ably employed the same evidence. It is a Latin work upon 
the Art of Love, composed by MaJtre Andre, a chaplain of the 
court of France, who is supposed to have lived about the year 
1170, or somewhat later § ; and it contains not only frequent 
references to decisions of the Courts of Love, but a transcript 
of the code upon which they are founded. It appears from the 
report of Maitre Andr6, that these tribunals had erected them- 
selves even in the countries of Northern France; but there is 
clear and sufficient evidence that tkey were adopted from the 
usages of the southern provinces. As a feudal prince might 
summon a council of the lords and gentlemen who held their 
fiefs under his supremacy, in like manner his wife presided over 
her Court of Love, which was composed of her most noble and 
accomplished ladies. 

We know not with what pageantry or pomp of heraldry 
these courts were summoned ancj held; but surely it must have 

* Nostradamus, pp. 131, 217. Raynouard, torn, ii, pp. xciv, xcv. 
t In a Disseitation published at Munich in 1803. 
X Crescimbeni has cited some passages from a translation in manuscript. 
$ Rayn. torn. ii. p. Ixxxi. 
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been a goodly sight to behold the noblest ladies of the land, a^ 
fiiir as they were noble, and richly arrayed, and bearing in their 
deportment the consciousness of high birth and peerless beauty» 
all assembled in a solemn meeting, to exercise the empire of 
opinion over the haughty Jaiights and barons, who would 
scarcely dei^ to acknowledge the supremacy of their feudal 
sovereign. If a lady were insulted by the inconstancy of her 
chosen servant, or a lover aggrieved by the fickleness or severity 
of his mistress, to these courts their complaints were preferred, 
and by their deliberate sentence wrongs were redressed and 
offences punished. Sometimes they amused themselves with 
determining merely abstract questions, and published their de- 
cisions to the world, to form the basis of the jurisprudence of 
Love. There is a species of composition familiar to the Pro- 
ven9al poets, called Tenzon^ in which a question of manners or 
morals is debated between two interlocutors; and it appears 
that in general they were by no means the fiction of a single 
poet, but were really dialogues in verse maintained with all the 
vehemence of improvisation. We have Tenzons between various 
Troubadours, the most eminent for genius or rank; yet even 
these abound in personalities, and display in general much more 
warmth in disputation than skill in argument. Consequently 
the question is seldom brought to a conclusion ; and the envoi is 
usually a reference to one or more arbiters, by whose decision 
it is agreed to abide. In matters of gallantry, these references 
are sometimes made to a Court of Love or its Lady- President*; 
and the Tenzons give us a clear notion of the subjects that were 
discussed and the arguments that were used in these singular 
tribunals. It is evident that their authority must have rested 
solely upon public opinion; and they afford a most decisive 
proof of the influence which was exerted by women over the 
mind of the age, and of the importance which was habitually 
attached to subjects of gallantry. 

The influence of the female sex failed not to produce those 
effects by which it is invariably attended. The rougher and 
•more masculine features of society were softened and refined; 
and there resulted a delicacy of habits, a courtesy of manners, 
and an elegance of language, which distinguished the Pro- 
yen9als from the other people of Europe, and gave a peculiar 
polish to their graceful and harmonious poetry. 

It may be difficult to trace the causes which prevented this 
gentle and pervading influence from producing as happy effects 
upon the morals as upon the manners of the times; or rather, 
by its perversion, rendered it one of the most abundant sources 

* Raynouard, torn. ii. p. xcii. 
Vol. III. Part II. 2 G 
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of corruption* Such, however, was unquestionably the fact: 
and it jars our habitual feelings with regard to that sex, which 
constitutes the very grace and ornament of life, and clashes 
sorely with our fanciful notions of the virtues of the olden time, 
to reflect that the age, in which the supremacy of women over 
the habits and institutions of society was most solemnly acknow- 
ledged^ in which princes and nobles gloried in professing their 
subjection to this £iscinating empire, was an age in which the 
most shameless profligacy was most widely diffused. The love, 
trhich so often transformed real life into a romance, which 
iticited equally the reckless daring of the youthful warrior and 
the ambition of his elder leader, which more than shared the 
fervent aspirations of the crusader, which was the very soul of 
the existence of the Troubadour, gave fire to his poetry and 
caused all the vicissitudes of his eventful life^ was universally 
an adulterous intercourse. William IX., Count of Poictiers^ 
Tf^ho is the earliest of the Troubadours whose works havtf 
reached us, was even more distinguished for his dissolute in-> 
trigues, than fbr the humour of his licentious poetry, or hii 
gallantry in the Holy War. We find, from the ancient chro- 
niclers of the Troubadours, that the lordly poets, whose named 
grace the splendid list, invariably chose the ladies of their love 
among the wives of their noble rivals; And this love was by nd 
means the pure and platonic devotion, which the writers and 
readers of conventional romance are fond of fancying in the days 
of chivalry. The most illustrious of the many forsaken fiur 
ones, who deplored the inconstancy of Rambaud d' Orange, Iva^ 
the Comtesse de Die^ the wife of William of Poictiers*. The 
turbulent and indomitable Bertrand de Born had given his 
earliest vows to the Princess Helena, the sister of Cceur da 
Lion ; but he was afterwards the lover of Maenz de Montagnae, 
the wife of a younger brother of the house of Tallerand de 
P&rigord, and of Guiscarde Vicomtesse de Combom. Maenz 
de Montagnae was one of the most celebrated beauties of the 
age, and was addressed in the language of love by Richard 
himself, by his brother Geoffrey Count of Brittany, Alphonso 
King of Arragon^ and Raymond Count of Toulouse; but, in 
the simple language of the Proven9al historian^ she preferred 
Bertrand de Bom for her lover and her master+. Kaimond 
Jordan Vicomte de Saint Antoni, one of the most brave and 
accomj^lished of the Troubadours, had chosen for his mistress 
the wife of the Vicomte de Pena. In a petty war he was dan- 

* MJIlot, torn. i. p. 170. 

t Millot, torn. i. p. 24f5. ... ** per entendedor e per castiadorf* Ray- 
nouard, torn. v. p. 81. 
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geroQdly Grounded. It was reported that hie t^as^ kill^; aiid 

the Vicomtesse in despair devoted herself to the cloister. Proih 

the profound grief into which he was plunged by this separation, 

the TroubAdour was roused only by the frankness with whibh 

BliB* de Montfort, th6 wife of Guillaume de Gordon, toucih^ 

By hi* sorrow and his constancy, offered him her lov^^ and aB 

tnfe privileges of a feivoured lover*. 

In the adventures of the Troubadours, who raised themtelVfe* 

bjr their talents from the inferior classed of society, ther^ is a 

itimilarity, which, by constant repetition, becomed even absurd; 

The Troubadour becomes distinguished for his music. and hi* 

{>oetry ; he is received into the family of some petty lord or 
eudal sovereign. As a poet, he is a lover by profesfelon ; ahd 
idleness, or fashion, or gratitude for past fevours, or the hope 
df securiiig farther benefits, leads hini to celebrate the beauty 
<rf the wife or (marri^) sister of his patron. At first hig timidity 
tod veneration will scarcely suffer him to aspire to such ail 
angelic height. The object of his passion is concealed under 
some &ntastic nom (Tamour : the whole court is perplexed, and 
anxious to discover the fortunate beauty to whose praises hii 
elegant and melodious verses are consecrated ; while he hirtiself 
is content to worship at a distance, Unknown and unrewarded; 
At length, by female instinct, his mistress divines the secret ; 
and, flattered by his praises and fascinated by his tatetts, l^he 
gives encouragement to her presumptuous admirer. Sortie 
chaster beauties are commemorated, who have beell skilful 
enough to retain their poetic lovers by no higher guerdon than 
a smue or a kiss : the coauetry of others has tantalized their 
adorers through a servituae of several years, but usually withifi 
a much shorter period the high-born fair submits to the lowly 
Troubadour. At last, the imprudent passion of the lady, 6t 
the vanity of the favourite lover, divulges the secret ; and hfe 
flies from his injured patron to seek refuge in another coutt, 
and to celebrate the charms of another mistress. It was hot 
every prince who was so forgiving to the professors of the ^aye 
Science as the Marquis of Montferrat, when he contented him- 
self with throwing his mantle over his sleeping sister and Ram- 
baud de Vaqueiras f . The Dauphin d'Auvergne was less just 
to Peyrols : for, after he had himself interceded to persuade 
his sister, the wife of the Baroh de Mercoeur, to receive gra- 
ciously the poetical homage of the Troubadour, his indignation, 
"W^hen the lady granted more than he deemed consistent with 

* Millot, torn. ii. pp. 317, 318. Raynouard, torn. v. p. 377. 

t Raynouard, torn. y. p. 418. 
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Her hononr» drove forth the aspiring lover to seek subsistence 
in the degrading occupation of a Jongleur *. 

These intrigues sometimes terminated in the deepest domestic 
tragedy. The chroniclers of the Troubadours have dwelt with 
peculiar interest upon the piteous story of Guillaume de Cabes- 
taing. Guillaume was a gentleman of Roussillon, and was 
received into the service of Raimond of Castel-Roussillon. 
The beauty of his person, the sweetness of his voice, the ele- 
gance of his manners, and his talents in conversation and poetry, 
rendered him an universal favourite, and peculiarly ingratiated 
him with his master ; and Raimond, in an evil hour, made him 
the pag^ or squire of his wife, the beautiful Marguerida. If 
we may believe the chroniclers, their passion grew in silence ; 
and the donzel, as he was termed, dared not express his feelings 
by any plainer tokens than an increased earnestness to approve 
himself in words and actions. At length the self-betrayal of 
his mistress left no farther cause for timidity, and guilt was the 
consequence, as it has generally been, not so much of the 
audacity of man as of the weakness of woman. After a brief 
interval of criminal enjoyment, the jealousy of Raimond was 
avirakened. If we may believe a narrative which has almost the 
aspect of romance, Guillaume was one day so closely questioned 
by his suspicious master, witjh regard to the unknown beauty 
whom he celebrated in his verse, that he found no resource but 
to avow a passion for the lady Agnes, the sister of Marguerida. 
Raimond commanded him to accompany him to the castle of 
Robert de Tarascon, the husband of Agnes ; and there, afte]^ 
the usual greetings upon their arrival, he led his sister-in-law 
by the hand to her chamber, and seating himself with her on 
the bed, entreated her confidence, and asked her if she had any 
lover- Agnes was aware of the intrigue of her sister with 
Cabestaing: she had observed the apparent distress of the 
Troubadour, and readily suspected the cause ; and the sudden 
visit of Raimond, and his abrupt question, led her female wit 
to divine the excuse by which Cabestaing had endeavoured to 
conceal his secret. From affection both for her sister and for 
Guillaume, she resolved to second his artifice; and, after a feigned 
hesitation and delay she confessed to Raimond that her secret 
lover was Guillaume de Cabestaing. The Lord of Roussillon 
left her, delighted at this avowal ; and Agnes hastened to her 
husband. He also was acquainted with the passion of Margue- 
rida and Cabestaing ; and she had therefore no scruple in in- 
forming him of her suspicions of the jealousy of Raimond, and 

* Rayn. torn, v, p. 281. 
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of the artifice to which she had resorted to obviate it : and she 
obtained his permission to use actions as well as words to 
strengthen her feint, and deceive her brother-in-law. When 
we read the plain narrative of the Proven9al Chronicler, we 
canpot indeea wonder that Raimond was deluded into a 
thorough belief of the intrigue of Agnes and Guillaume, or that 
his relation of the circumstances of the visit inflamed almost to 
madness the jealousy of Marguerida. With a frajitic disregard 
of the consequences, she insisted that the Troubadour should 
proclum to the world that she alone was the lady of his love. 
Her devoted servant obeyed ; and the avowal is still preserved* 
The eyes of her husband were now opened. He tracked Guil- 
laume one day, when he had gone out alone, in the chace of 
RoussiUon, with his sparrow-hawk on his wrist, murdered him, 
and carried home his heart and his head. The heart he caused 
to be dressed, and presented at the table of his wife. Margue* 
rida ate of it, and Raimond then showed her the head, and told 
her that she had eaten of the heart of Guillaume de Cabestaing, 
and asked if it were good. She knew at once the features of 
her lover, and replied, tliat the heart was so good, that thence* 
forward neither meat nor drink should take the savour of it 
from her mouth. Her enraged husband drew his sword, and 
she fled to an open balcony, and dashed herself down. This 
lamentable story vtras known in Catalonia and Arragon and all 
the neighbouring provinces : and all the kinsmen of Guillaume 
and of Marsuerida, and all the courteous cavaliers of the coun- 
try, assembled themselves to besiege Castel-Rousrallon ; and 
Alphonso King of Arragon took the castle, and^ deprived 
Raimond of all his states, and caused him to die in prison. The 
lovers were solemnly buried, aide by side, in the church of St. 
John at Perpignan; and for a long season lovers and their mis- 
tresses, all the courteous knights and all the gentle ladies of 
RoussiUon, Catalonia, Cerdarae, and the Narbonnois, came as 
pilgrims to their tomb upon the day of their death, and prayed 
for the repose of their souls ♦. 

This profanation of religion to the consecration of an adul- 
terous passion— (very different from the stern justice with which 
Dante has set forth Francesca di Rimini, the daughter of his 
friend, as " suffering the vengeance of eternal fire**) — marlts 
strongly the licentious character of the age. But We have 

Sroore still more angular of this intermixture of corruption and 
evotion. The compacts of adultery were considered as reli- 
gious vows ; and those who had tender consciences would not 
Sissolv^ them without the absolution of a priest. Pierre do 

* Rajn. torn. v. pp. 187, 189. Millot, torn. i. p. 134. 
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Sarjacy iii an adieu to his inistressy proposes this expedient) to 
f^moYfi the obstacles which their mutual oaths ana promi^as 
apposed t9 t^eir separation, and to enable each of them to enter 
loyally into anQt|ier loye*. 

Since gallantry became so religious, we (sannot wonder at 
^d^qff even iponks among the Troubadours, as amatonr as the 
f8st of thqir brotherhood. Au^bert, the monk of Puicibot, re-r 
^ounc^ the habit of his order, was knighted, and married ; and, 
IP consequence of a strange adventure, springing out of tho 
general cQn*uption of the times, subsequently compelled his 
\yife to take the veil-{-. But the prior of MontaudHn» who 
always retained the dress of the cloister and his ecclesiastical 
dignity, and was coasidered as a benefactor of the churchy never- 
theless milled freely in the sepular amusements of the neigh- 
bouring knights and barons ; and his poems are full, not QQly 
of galls^Qtry, but of grossness. We may judge of the sh^ine- 
lesspess witl^ which gallantry was avowed by the professors of 
pelibacy, when we find the prior ^numerating an^ong the things 
tliat he likes, after *^ fat salmon at the hour of None," (th^ 
diwer-hour of his priory,) " his mistress sitting by him on the 
fdge of a rivulet — a kiss, and more if he can get it." We need 
Aot be surprised at finding among the things that he dislikes, 
*< a husband too fond of his wif<&+'*' 

Thia dissoluteness of morals, and contempt of the ties of mar- 
rkge, was, of course, common to both sexes. We have but few 
examples of the verses, in which the beauties, who were se 
ardently worshipped, sometimes replied to their poetical adorers ; 
but almost all of those which are preserved, if they are not 
inspired with the genius of Sappho, breathe at least her passion- 
ate voluptuousness. The Une^ in which the Lady Castelloza 
f lories in her passion for the obdurate Armand de Br^on, an4 
opes that he may one day deign to irepay it, elegant and touch- 
ing as they are, mi^ht well have been written by her '* who, 
with maddening de&are, chased the too haughty Phaon§." The 
complaint of Clara d^Anduse is expressed with all the tenderr 
nesfi and delicacy of feminine sensibility and taste ; yet the con- 
stancy which she protests with such prophetic vehemence, is 

* R^yn. tona. iii. p. S43. Millot, turn. i. p. 192. But thig is far from b€xng[ 
the ipoQt aiBUsingf lacident in the whimsical history of Balaun »nd Bariac, 
which we hope at some future time to present entire to Our readers. Se6 
JJIiriot, toi^. 1. p. 119. Rayn. torn. v. p. 180. 

t Rayn. torn. v. p. 51. Millot, torn. ii. p. 384. 

) Milloty torn. iii. p. 160. Eayn. torn. v. p. 26^ and torn, iii, p. 451. 

Otar^ouvrt veifiot, — Men AND. 

See Millo^, torn. ij. p. 464. Rayn. tonu iii. p. ^0. 
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comtancy to an illicit pafision ; and she hesitates not to tell h^r 
lover, that she devptes her heart to hiniy and that, if she were ^ 
much the mistress of her person, he who possesses it should 
never have obtained it *. This little poem of Clarq, is eharac* 
terised throughout by an earnest simplipity and graceful ele< 
mnce, which make us feel, even now, uijaiown as she is, that 
she must have been a creature who co^ld indeed be lov^. Th^ 
Cpmtesse de Die expresses her unreserved affectipn in {H^etry 
less exquisite, but lai^uage hx more explicit ; and there is one 
of her nieces j" which mi^ht almost seem a paraph^^ of thf$ tpQ 
natural effusion of Sulpicia ; 

Ne tibi sim, mea lax, seqae jam fervida cura, fee* 

But the female sex did not merel]^ participate ip the general 
profligacy of the age* We are justined in ascribing chiefly and 
peculiarly to their influence, the dissolution of public moraU» 
and the substitution of an arbitrary concubinage for all that is 
endearing and ennobling in the marriage uniop. In consequence 
of the tendency which they impressed upon the feelings of 
society, and which they continued steadily to maintain, i^i^rri^ge, 
which had been honoured by the laws of man, and copsecrated 
by the laws of God, the well-spring of all the charities of lifp, 
the comfort of all sorrow, the pleasure of all pleasure, became 
merely a political device, a mode of providing for the trs^nsmis- 
sion ot honours and estates ; and was despoiled of all its sweet- 
ness and tenderness, of all confidence, and of all love. Tp @ee 
the habits of a society at variance with its acknowledged princi- 
ples is no uncommon spectacle. It is more rare to find a people 
with two systems of principles formally embodied, one to 1^ 
reverenced m theory, tneotlier to be reduced to practice. Such 
^ state of morals might remind us of some African and Oriental 
kingdoms, where the legitimate sovereign is maintained in great 
state at the public expense, and pampered in the recesses of his 

Salace, with less authority than the meanest beggar in his nomir^al 
ominions ; while a Scheik or a Shah, as legitimate as himself, rules 
with the strong hand of power. We do not find that th^ ipsti- 
tutions of law and religion were formally renounce4 by th^ 
knights and ladies of this age of poetry ana chivalry : marriages 
were celebrated^ and heirs were born, as duly as in times pf 
greater morality and decorum ; but to all that was confessed to 
be legitimate and sacred, was opposed the irresistible authority 
of the CODE OF LOVE. We know not by whom this singular 

* Millot, torn. ii. p. 477. Sism. Litt. da Midi, torn. i. p. 136. 
t Rayn. torn. iii. p. 85. MiQot, torn. i. pp. 173, 4. See also La Comtesse 
de Provence. Rayn. tom. ▼• p. 123*, MiUot, iom. \u p. 223. 
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system of moral jurisprudence was digested : the tradition of its 
origin is fancifully romantic. We have the legend of the coun- 
tries north of the Loire : another, perhaps, might have been 
heard in the plains of Languedoc. 

According to the popular tradition, Arthur, the hero of all 
romance in the countries of the Roman Wallon, had not really 
perished in the fatal battle of Camlan, but was removed from 
the face of the earth by Morgain la Faye, to return again at 
Bome happier period, and revive true chivalry in the world *. 
He was secluded in some unknown abode, and many knights 
went forth to seek him. His subterranean palace had been 
beheld in the visions of sleep, and described in the raptures of 
prophetic revelation ; but none had ever found him ; and few 
nad returned from the wild and perilous adventure. A Breton 
knight loved a Breton lady ; and she required of him that he 
should bring her the falcon which slept upon a golden perch in 
the court of Arthur, In this fruitless search ne spent many 
days. At last, in a forest, he met a damsel ; and the damsel said 
to him, that she knew the will of his lady, and the adventure 
which he had undertaken ; but that he should not achieve it, 
unless he could maintain, in single combat, that his lady was 
iairer than all the ladies beloved by the knights of King Arthur's 
court. Then the knight accepted the condition with gladness ; 
and the damsel guided him through various adventures, till he 
came to the place where Arthur was concealed. There he over- 
came in fight divers of the knights who came out against him ; 
till at last he came to the perch of gold, at the entry of the palace, 
on which the falcon was sitting. By a little chain of gold was 
suspended to the perch a roll, containing the Code of Love, 
which the knight must take, and publish to all knights and 
ladies in the name of the King of Love, if he would bear away 
the falcon in peace. So the knight took the roll, and gave it 
to a court of love and honour, in which sat a great multitude of 
knights and ladies ; and they ordained that all these laws should 
be observed by all lovers -|-, 

Strange as such a legend may appear in connexion with matters 
of real history, it is certain that such a code existed ; that it 
formed the basis of all the decisions of the courts of love ; and 
that, under the sanction of their authority, and by their pervad- 

* Arturumqiie etiam sub terns bella moventem. — ^Milton, ad Mansum, 

He is a Kingf crouned in Fairie, 

With scepter and sword ; and with his regalty 

Shall resort as Lord and Soveraig-ne 

Out of Fairie, and reign in Britaine. — Lydgatb* 

t Rayn, torn, ii. p. ciii. from the work of Maitre Andr^. 
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ing influence, it became in this age of gallantry a rule of life. It 
consists of thirty-one articles, of wmch several are merely de- 
scriptive of the marks of a true lover ; but we shall confine our- 
selves to that portion of it which bears most strongly upon the 
history of public morals, and subjoin examples of the mode in 
which it was applied to practice ; for, unless the testimony were 
before our eyes, it would be scarcely possible to believe, that the 
women of any age could thus have made an open profession of 
adultery. We may be amused, at the same time, by the legal 
subtleties that were introduced into questions, which nave gene- 
rally been determined by an unwritten law. 

The great principle upon which the whole of this singular 
code is founded, and which the proceedings of the courts of love 
pre-suppose, is laid down in the first article, " That marriage is 
not a valid excuse from love*.'* A question was submitted to 
the Countess of Champagne, " Whether love could exist between 
two married persons ?" Her judgment is thus recorded : " We 
say and affirm that love cannot extend his power over two mar- 
ried persons : for lovers grant their favours to one another of 
their own free will, and without any compulsion ; but married 
persons are bound by a debt to comply eacn with the will of the 
other, &c. Let this our judgment, therefore, pronounced with 
too great moderation, and confirmed by the opimons of very many 
other ladies, be held for an indubitable and established truth. 
In the year 1 174. April 29." 

A question of a similar nature was submitted to Ermen- 
garde Vicomtesse de Narbonne, whose court appears, from 
the Proven9al history, to have been the most refined and po- 
lished of all in the south of France. She was required to deter- 
mine, " Whether between lovers or married persons existed the 
greater love." Her judgment declared, that the affections of the 
two states were of natures so completely different, that no just 
comparison could be instituted between them. 

A lady, who had entered into an engagement of love, upon 
forming an honourable marriage, refused her accustomed favours 
to her lover. 

But Ermengarde condemned this breach of faith, and de- 
cided, in perfect conformity to the first article of the Code of 
Love, that the supervention of the tie of marriage did not justly 
exclude her former love, unless she solemnly renounced all love 
whatever. 

A question of greater intricacy was submitted to the casuistry 
of Eleanor of roictiers and (juienne, the grand-daughter of 
William Duke of Aquitaine, the eldest of the Troubadours, and 

* Caiua coDJugii ab amore non est excusatis recta. Rayn. torn, il p. cv. 
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queen successiyely of France and England. A knight professed 
love for a lady, who was under engagements of love to another ; 
bttt sh^ promised him, that if she should ever be deprived of 
ibe love of her present lover, her love should be bestowed upon 
bim. After some time the lady married her lover. The knighl; 
demanded the fulfilment of her promise ; but the lady utterly 
refused, asserting that she was not deprived of the love of her 
lover. To this statement the queen replied, " We dare not con- 
tradict the sentence of the Countess of Champagne, which has 
decided that love cannot extend its power over two naarried 
persons ; and, therefore, we recommend that the aforesaid la^y 
vfaould grant the love which she has promised." 

We must conclude with a judgment still more strange, pror 
nouncod by the elegant and accomplished Ermengarde of Nar- 
bonne. <' A lady, who has been married, is separated from her 
busband by divorce. Her former husband is a suitor for her 
love." " vVe judge that love between thos^ who have been 
united in marriage, and afterwards separated in any way what- 
ever, is not culpable, but honourable *." 

It is probable, that in the age of Proven9al poetry and chi- 
valry, as in every other age, the corruption of morals was most 
flagrant in the nighest classes ; but we cannot read the life of 
any Troubadour, without finding convincing proofs, that thQ 
principles, of which we have given a spepimen, were common tp 
all those whom noble or gentle birth elevated above the tillers of 
the soil or the burghers of the towns. The laws of honour by 
which illicit love was regulated, arbitrary in their institution and 
frequently fantastic in their character, opposed but a feeble bar^ 
Tier ^o this general demomlization. There is one singular point 
of public opinion, from which we may fiiirly conclude, that even 
the compacts of love were not unfrequently as little regarded as 
the solemnities of marriage. It was esteemed dishonourable 
for any lady to be engaged with a lov^r of higher rank than her 
own. This sentiment is expressed by Azalais de Porcairagues, 
where she upbraids the inconstancy of Rambaud d' Orange f ; 
and it flowed naturally from the humiliation to which mistresses 
in an inferior class were frequently subjected by the neglept or 
desertion of their haughty lovers. It was the discovery of ai^ 
intrigiie with the Comte de Poix, which destroyed the reputa- 
tion of Loba de Pen^utier, the lady in whose honour the mad- 
man, Pierre Vidal, suffered himself to be hunted as a wolf J. 
The intrigue itself was nothing : it would have been reckqned 

* Rays. torn. iL pp. cvii^^rc:}:!. 

t Millot, torn. i. p. 1 10. Rayn. torn. iii. p. 39. 

$ MiUot, t<iiu. ii. p. srs, R»7«. tm* V. p. mt 
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to ker honour, but for the rank of the lover. In the amffular 
words of the Proyen9al Chronicler , ^^she lost esteem, fuaa ho- 
nour, and friends ; for they held as dead every lady who made 
her adulterer of a High Baron/' The dastardly mode in whieh 
Raimond de Miravals availed himself of her disgrace, to avens* 
himself for her former coquetry, by affecting |o disbelieve the 
reports of her slanderers, and becoming the champion of her 
fair fame, till she had rewarded him with all that he desired, 
and then deserting and upbraiding her ; — and the tone of com* 
mendation in which the historian relates his perfidy ; — are 
^igns of the morality engendered by the Courts of Love *. 

It is difficult to trace the causes which led to this total neg* 
lect and contempt of the rights and duties of marriage, and 
the avowed and recognised siu)stitution of a regulated adultery. 
The proximate cause appears to have been one, which still pro- 
duces the same effect, m a greater or less degree, in the eoua-* 
tries of southern Europe : the restraint imposed upon the inter- 
course of young unmarried women with general society, which 
thus precludes them from the opportunity of forming such an 
attachment as may constitute the happiness of their future lives, 
and makes them the passive victims of a marriage contract dio« 
tated by the avarice or ambition of their family. A girl, to 
whom the world has been made by seclusion a theatre of un* 
known wonders ; who does not become the mistress of herself, 
till she has been bound by indissoluble ties to another ; who, 
with all Uie fancy, and enthusiasm, and passions, and afiections, 
of a young and ardent spirit, is united to a husband, at least 
unknown and indifferent to her, and probably on that very ac« 
count, if on no other, an object of terror and aversion, must 
he endowed with no common virtue, to temper with discretion 
her novel liberty of action, and to resist the fascinations of flat- 
tery and love. For a few months the lessons of the duenna or 
the convent may be timidly remembered;. but feelings, which 
have never been exercised, cannot have been regulated; passions, 
as soon as they are born, start into ungovernable matunty ; and 
the cavalier servente speedily supplies the place of the neglected 
or hated husband. Where these are the usual events of society, 
the whole system of society becomes corrupt : the contagion of 
the mother infects the daughter : the taint of each pollutes all ; 
and the consequence is a general demoralization wnich poisons 
the very roots of all domestic and social virtues. Such is the 
awful retribution which most surely awaits the violation of the 
just and natural feelings of humanity. 

In the feudal times the will of women was perhaps less con- 

♦ Rayn. torn. v. p. 384. IVfillot, torn. ii. p* 398, 
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suited in tbeir disposal in marriage than at any other period. 
They were not only subject to the caprice or selfishness of their 
natural guardians, but the liege lord exercised an arbitrary 
power over the hands of the daughters of his vassals. This 
power was confirmed by the manner of their education. It was 
the custom to attach girls to the service of some noble lady 
(frequently, of course, the lady of the feudal superior), in whose 
court or castle they might learn all gentle behaviour. As youths 
of good lineage were jnaced as squires or pages in the retinue of 
some feudal lord, and were not considered as duly trained to the 
honour of knighthood, unless they had discharged these inferior 
offices : so girb of high birth became the damsels of his lady ; 
and by their docility as maidens, approved themselves worthy 
to come forth as the wives of knignts or barons, with all the 
privil^es and powers of their imperial sex. Though the duties 
of pages and damisels were often of a menial nature, yet no de- 
gradation was implied in the performance of them. A parity of 
rank was felt botli by lord and page, and by lady and damsel. 
The services which were rendered, were rendered by equals to 
equals. They were rendered to superior age and experience, 
only that the younger, by thus learning to obey, might be taught 
how they were hereafter to command. Unless this peculiarity 
of the manners and institutions of the age of chivalry were pre- 
viously understood, we should be somewhat amazed at the in- 
structions addressed in verse by Amanieu des Escas to a damsel, 
whom he honours with the title of Marchioness, but to whom he 
gives instructions which might seem better fitted for a chamber- 
maid. From details respecting her toilette and her menial du- 
ties, he passes to her behaviour in society; and is particularly 
explicit in the counsel which he gives for ner conduct to all sorts 
of lovers. The whole poem is very interesting and amusing 
from the natve picture which it gives us of the domestic manners 
of the feudal times *. 



(End of Part II.) 



* Rajn. torn. ii. p. 263. Millot, torn. ill. p. 198. Sism. Litt. du Midi^ 
torn. i. p. ITS. 
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THE LADY ALICE LISLE. 

[The conclusion.] 

I COME to the last scenes in the life of the Lady Alice Lisle. 
Shortly after the murder of her husband at the town of Lau- 
sanne, in Switzarland, she returned to her native country. With 
the true feelings of a mother, her grief seemed to press heavier 
upon her heart while she knew herself parted from ner children. 
Her own friends, many of whom she had befriended during the 
season ct her husband^s prosperity, welcomed her with open arms. 
The Lady Lisle had no house of her own to receive her, for all 
the estates of John Lisle had been confiscated ; but her friends 
were true and powerful : they represaited her situation to their 
good-natured monarch, and not many months had passed away 
wh^i the ffentle widow found herself in possession of her former 
wealth ana station. The world said that the tide of her fortune 
had turned again, and, indeed, so it seemed. Her health, which 
had lonff been feeble, improved : her children grew up lovely in 
outward fonxkf and noble in spirit: her servants returned 
to their mistress, and served her faithfully : the poor blessed her : 
the rich esteemed her : her sovereign honoured the Lady Lisle. 
At his express command she went once to the court of his queen, 
and but once; for she sought to lead a retired and a holy life, as 
became the widow of a traitor, and the mother of fatherfess chil- 
dren. She was wont to reside chiefly at Movies Court, near 
Ringwood, in Hampshire; and there, year after year stealing 
away her youth, left in exchange new graces, fresh vigour to her 
soul. 

I will pass on silently through the calm of her middle age, 
even to the last years of her venerable life. In the month of 
July, in the year of our Lord, 1685, it being then the early part 
of tiie reign of James the Second, the Lady Lisle came down to 
Moyles Court, having remained in London during the time that 
the country was troubled by the rebellion of the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth.' The battle of Sedgemoor, at which the 
adherents of Monmouth were defeated, ended the war; and the 
Duke being taken a few days after, in a field near Ringwood, the 
Lady Lisle no longer hesitated to leave London. She brought 
with her the gentle ladies her daughters : they were, altogether, a 
female party at Moyles Court, the son of the Lady Lisle being 
still with the king'^s troops. Nearly a week had passed since their 
arrival, and they began to rejoice that all appeared so quiet in 
their neighbourhood. Knowing how lately it had been the scene of 
civil disturbances. 
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On the evening of the 26th of July, the weather being cool 
and freshening mer a sultry day, th^ Lddv Lisle ordered the 
supper-table to be spread in the great hall, to which she ad- 
journed with her daughters, intenmng to remain there till they 
should retire for the night. The repast was finished ; and the 
fMmily^ after having been assembled at prayers, had dispei'ded, 
the chirf part of them to their sleepitig-chambers. The venetaH^ 
lady yet fingered with her two daughters before the loiig op&ii 
windows towards the garden, through which the moonbeams 
Aaae brightly, and the pleasant breeze brought along with it^ 
fitful breathings the many perfumes of the flower-plots. " Truly," 
said the Lady Lisle, who had sat for some minutes in a profouiid 
silence, " truly, I have cause to bless our heavenly Father, when 
I look back upon the length of days he has given me. Che- 
quered they have been, you may tell me, with matiy troubles; 
but for this I bless God, that he hath enabted ih^ to peredive the 
inercy of each trial ; that he hath turned the itturintllfs of t^JJ^ 
bellknis heart into praises.^ — " Yet we may hopcj'' said Trjr- 
phena, the elder of Tier daughters, " that tne troubles df your 
life have ceased, and that, although the day hath be^ti cloUd^^ a 
fair calmness may wait upon its setting.** — ^^ I would fain hopfe 
with you, my child,*' replied the Lady Lislfe, " but I woiild 
not tmnk too often of any hopes which might leftve me uiijjre- 
pared for future events* It is better to pray * Thy will be done^* 
tfian to indulge in hopes which might be contrary to that beift 
and blessed wfll. < Watch,* is our Lord's command ; I kno^ thrit 
He will bless that servant whom He shall find watching, and I 
feel within me so perfect a confidence in His unchanging love, 
that I think there is no earthly trial over which 1 should ilot be 
enabled to rejoice. If I must confess to you my secret thoughti^, 
I own that I am tempted to beUeve my troubles are over ; I am 
tempted to give way to my body's age and infirmities, and be tcfc> 
mdulgent to them. I must not feel thus. Who can tell but that 
the s&)rt period yet remaining of my life may be that one hour 
in whicb 1 am most urgently called upon to watch and praiy with- 
out ceasing.** — " Oh, my mother,** said Tryphena, " db not 
speak thus; why shoiild you anticipate evils which may tiot, will 
not surd^ happen ?** — " 1 wiU nbt speak thus again,** replied the 
Lady Lisle, " I will only seek support from day to-day ; I will 
take no thought for the morrow : suflicient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.** 

The Lady Lisle seldom spoke of the troublous times in whidi 
rflfe bad lived with her husband ; ^e seldom, itideed, mentioned 
the name of the Lord Lisle, and then only to her children, whom 
she treated with all the confidence of dear familiar friends. This 
evening she conversed on many of the events which hkA docitirdd 
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while they were yet ehildren^ and her daughters listened tti heif 
with feelings of deep emotion. 8be spoke much of Charles the 
Fir^. She described the court of that unhappy monarch as she 
had once beheld it ; how she had seen him at the side of the lorely 
Henrietta Maria, surrounded bv their children* She uAd cft the 
gallant brds of those times, who were not couit friends to their 
king, but who followed him in his perils, and never forsook hinl 
till they fell fighting for his cause. She told of the beautiful and 
high-souled dames, whose chaste and noble conduct contrasted sd 
strikingly with the loose demeanour of the wantons that had 
thronged the court of Charles the Second. She spoke also of that 
dark period when the forsaken monarch was put to the trial as A 
criminal, and condemned and executed; dnd how he seemed 

freater in his aiBictions than in prosperity. She stopped — shfe 
ad, as I before said, lived in the interchange of a perfect con-* 
fidenoe with her daughters, but she had never described many rf 
the circumstances which had affected her most deeply in those 
perilous times. She told with what a fearful and heart-sinking 
anxiety she had waited her husband'^s return home, aftet the 
death-warrant of the kine had been signed, and how, after he 
had suddenly miitted the house, she had continued, by night and 
by day, in a lever of restless terror, till, unable to restrain her 
feelings, she rushed upon the sight she most dreaded, and Saw 
with her own eyes the horrid death-blow given to her beloved 
king. She mentioned the civilities of the aged gentlewoman who 
received her when saved from the turbulence of the mob. 

The Lady Lisle had the power of making her descriptidns pic- 
tures, striking and animated pictures, of the scenes she had beheld ; 
and her daughters had deeply sympathized with her feelings, as she 
mentioned how she had seen her husband ride along Westminster- 
street with Colonel Hacker and his soldiers. She spoke again of 
the aged gentlewoman, and mentioned the young lad whom she 
had seen irt that house in Westminster, and wbom his grand- 
mother had recommended to her protection, should he ever need 
to claim it. One of her daughters asked (it Was but a casual 
question), if the lad had ever claimed her promise? ** Never,^ 
replied tne lady, " I have almost ceased to expect he will ; in- 
deed I know not if he be yet alive ; fcid how I could be made 
useful to him seemeth a question not easily to be answered." The 
conversation ceased — ^the Lady Lisle, with the younger of her 
daughters, retired to her chamber. The elder lingered after 
them ; and when they had disappeared, she took the lamp and 
entered her favourite apartment ; it was spacious and lofty, pa- 
nelled with dark oak, and hung round with portraits. She raised 
the lamp to the features of one of those well-known portraits of 
Charles the First, by Vandyke, in which the painter has pleaded 
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more eloquently than any historian the cause of the unhappy 
monarch. Tryphena turned slowly from this portrait to another 
which himg beside it, painted by the same master, a young 
maiden she appeared wno was represented in the picture; her 
slender form was half turned away, but her face was not averted. 
With one of her beautiful hands she appeared to be pulling down 
a branch of a luxuriant rose-tree in full flower, growing in a vase 
of antique fashion, which stood upon a sculptured stone ballus- 
trade. There was an expression upon the features which seemed 
to ask, " Shall I gather them ?'*' Girlish as those lovely features 
were, bright with all the freshness of youth and health, the gazer 
was chiefly struck by the free expanse of the fair forehead, and 
the sweet but firm decision of the lips, which declared the ori- 
ginal to be not only of a beautiful countenance, but one whose 
spirit was also of a noble and superior order. ^^ And this was my 
mother,^ said Tryphena, shading the lamp with her hand, that 
she might throw its light more fully upon the portrait, " how 
lovely she has been, and how lovely she stiU is ! Her eyes have 
still all that calm innocence, her face and person have still that 
delicate purity, that nameless charm about them, which is here 
so remarkable!^ Tr3rphena started — ^the stillness that reigned 
around was broken by what seemed to be the loud and approach- 
ing tramp of horsemen. In a few minutes the bell at the prin- 
cipal entrance was violently rung. Tryphena hastened to her 
mother^s chamber — ^before she reached it the ringing was re- 
peated. A maid servant came up with a message rrom three 
men, strangers, who stood without, entreating snelter for the 
night. The Lady Lisle questioned the servant as to the appear- 
ance and words ox 'the strangers. One of them alone had spoken, 
whose face had not been seen ; he had turned away from the light 
which the steward held as he opened the door. He would ex- 

Elain, he had said, the reason of his visit to the lady of the 
ouse (and he begged he might see her), but to no other. The 
lady went down to him ; he was the very person of whom she had 
been speaking that evening — the grandcnild of the old gentle- 
woman who had sheltered her from the mob on the mormng of 
the execution of Charles the First. 

At the first mention c£ the strangers, a foreboding flashed 
through her mind that some danger would attend her receiving 
them mto her house. Two of them were non-conformist minis- 
ters. Hicks and Nelthorpe by name, and the third person was 
their servant. Without asking any farther questions, the kind 
lady granted their request, — they were all admitted. Supper was 
provided for the two ministers in an upper chamber, ana thither^ 
accompanied by the Lady Lisle and her eldest daughter, they 
repaired. ^^ You have treated us with much confidence, noble 
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ladj,^ said Master Hicks, '^ we cannot do less than return it. 
We are accused of having taken part in the rebellion of the Duke 
of Monmouth. I will not say how true the charge may be ; but 
this is certainly true, a party of the king's troops are in search of 
us, and if they find us here your safety may be endangered. I 
think, however, that we have for the present escaped our pur- 
suers ; that they have not discovered m what direction we have 
fled. Will you now protect us till to-morrow morning, or shall 
we depart forthwith ? The lady saw her danger, but she did 
not hesitate. *^ The Lord would surely punish me,^ she replied, 
^^ were I to send you out wearied and famt among your enemies. 
Rest here at the least for some hours. I am, I hope, a true 
subject to my king, and I must not harbour lids foes; I would 
therefore wish you to remain here no longer than for the night, 
and for your own safety I would have you set off betimes. An 
hour beiore day-break would not be too early .^^ An hoiur before 
day-break Moyles Court Tvas surrounded by soldiers, and little 
time had passed before the house was occupied by the king's 
troops, ana in the kin^^s name were arrested Hicks and Nel- 
thorpe, and— -Alice Lisle herself. The conduct of the soldiers 
was msolent and unbridled ; the house soon resounded with their 
riotous uproar ; they scrupled not to pillage whatever tempted 
them, even to the wardrobes of the ladies of the house. Vainly 
were expostulations and entreaties addressed to Colonel Fenrud.- 
dock, the commander of the troop.* The Lady Lisle, accom- 
panied by one of her daughters, was carried off that very day to 
the gaol at Winchester. 

A very short time had elapsed after the arrest of the Lady 
Lisle, when she was called upon to take her trial for her life, 
upon the charge of having harboured and abetted John Hicks 
and James Neluiorpe, traitors and rebels against their Sovereimi 
Lord the King. The court was immensely crowded when tne 
venerable lady appeared. She walked onward to the bar, leaning 
upon the arm of her eldest daughter, her face pale as the dead, but 
very calm. Once or twice she looked round mournfully upon 
the crowd, and a sigh escaped her lips ; but she stood up at the 
bar without trembling, and replied to the question, " Guilty, or 
not guilty ?" with a firm and distinct voice : " Not Guilty, so 
help me God."*' The Lady Lisle being, from her great age, 
rather thick of hearing, one Mathew Brown was allowed to stand 
beside her, and acquaint her with all that passed in the court. 
It would be wearying and disgusting to recount all the propeed- 

* It was well known that ilie Lord Lisle had been accessary to the behead* 
ing* of Penruddock*8 father, and it seemed but too evident, that Penruddock 
had determined to be revenged on the innocent and helpless widow of his 
enemy. 
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ings of that iniquitous trial. It was a shamefol right to hHvd 
aeen that vile and impious Judge, JefPeries, in all the wicked prid^ 
fif his power, raving, and sneering, and canting by turns. With 
the solemn mockery of justice and noliness, calling out frequently^ 
*< Je0us Ood,^' and praying the Lord of Heaven and Earth to 
witness and approve nis imamous behaviour* Opposite to hiifi 
Sdt thd poor jLady^ with an expression of calm and pitying 
i^rrow on her fine countenance whenever it was turned towards 
her unrighteous judge. The witnesses who were heard wainsfc 
her, gave very confused and contradictory evidence, and the Lady^ 
who aroeared de^y interested in all that passed^ would £re« 

Suently have spdcen, but she was always interrupted and stopped 
nm^mately. At last, when the night had come on, and hghta 
had been brought into the court, she was called upon for n^ 
defence. She rose up with some difficulty, owing to the &tigue 
And anxiety of the day ; and her defence was short and vary 
ample. I^e requested to know by what law she could be coii« 
victed of harbouring and abetting traitors, when neith^ Hicks 
nor Nelthc^rpe were attamted or ccoivicted as such at the time of her 
trial. <^ I know the King is my JSovereign,'^ she then said, ** and 
I know mj duty to him ; and if I should have ventured my life 
for any thing, it should have been to serve him. I know it is 
his due, ana I owed all I had in the world to him : but though 
I could not fight for him myself, my son did ; he was actually in 
arms on the King^s side in this business ; I instructed him always 
in loyalty, and sent him thither ; it was I that bred him up to 
fight for his King.'' As the Lady spoke of her son, her weak 
voice became clear and strong ; she raised her head almost proudly, 
and her face was lighted up by a gleam of surpriffing anima- 
tion. The people felt that her words came at once &om her 
heart* Her earnest and artless appeal carried conviction with it. 
A murmur of applause was heard in many pturts of the court 
The Lady stiD continued standing — she seemed about to speak 
again, and yet she hesitated : at that moment the Lord Chief 
Justice leaned forward, and darting a look of cold contempt on 
the prisoner; called out, in a hrutaf and impatient tone-*** Well, 
have you done ?^ His words seemed rather to mean, " You 
have done — ^you shall not speak again." For the first time, the 
blood mantled richly over the pale cheeks of the Lady Lisle. 
Sternly she fixed her eyes full on the face of the wretch who had 
addressed her ; and her searching stare confounded and abated 
him. With commanding majesty she raised her arm on high, as 
if to wave him far from her sight, with an expression of fervent 
eloquence, her lips Unclosed ; but most suddenly another spirit 
possessed her. Slowly she dropped her arm — a look of mild, 
sorrowful reproach, such only a woman could give, passed into 
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bar face--4ier vorda were wpdkea in a whisper, and yet thqr Wece 
disdoctly hcud. ^^ Yes, my Lord, I have done sp^ikioff. She 
bowed Iwr head and sat down. The unfeeling j udge now nasttoed 
to sum up the endenee and address the jury. He pbunly 
deckred his oonfidenoe that they would bnnff in a verdiet of 
<^ Guil^^ acainst the Lady Lisk. But an Englidi Jury are 
net easily to be turned from justice. Aftor a short eonsultaliaD, 
the foreman declared the Lady Lisle <' Not Guilty ."^ The face 
of the judge flamed into scarlet with repressed ra^. He folded 
his arms, and leaninff upen the cushion before hun, looked as il 
be had not heard rigntly, as if he had not rightly understood thd 
fereraan. ^^ Retire again,^ he said at length ; but then obsenrn^ 
that the jury still delayed to do so, a satanie smile played aboui 
bis eloseo lips and nostrils ; he knit his brows more thickly, and 
added, in a soft Toice : ^' Retire a^ain — there is certainly some 
mistake." The jury obeyed, but Aey soon returned. " Well, 
Sir," said the Chief^^Justioe, facing the man with a smooth, but 
subtile look, *• Well, Sir — let me hear your verdiet now — Guilty^ 
or Not Guilty ?^' " Not Guilty," repfied the man immediatdy, 
with a loud and decisive voice. The fury of the judge was now 
beyond control. He started fnnn his seat, and stamped, and 
swore, and raved, in the delirium of his rage. He dared the 
jury to hold to such a verdiet. With abrupt words, and fierce 
glances, he reasoned, he expostulated with tnem, and he flattered 
them ; and lastly, with much pomp and solemnity of expression, 
he seriously assured them, that if ihej persisted in the verdict 
thev had so hastily retiuned, he should feel himself in conscience 
and in duty bound to enter against them a writ of attaint. Again 
the jury retired, and consulted together for a longer time Uian 
before. The whole court rose when the foreman appeared to 
deliver his verdict. A breathless silence prevailed, and many a 
heart sickened with anguish as the word <^ Guilty" met the ear. 
But then the stillness that succeeded became even more death-like, 
till it was broken up by deep sobs, and long heavy groans. The 
general attention was turned to the aged prisoner. Her dauffhte", 
who had been standuig beside her, had now fallen on her knees 
before the Lady Lisle, and her arms were tenderly embracing her 
mother's WMSt. Yet the Lady stirred not — ^her daughter looked 
up into her face — she was asleep, and smiling cdboily as she slept. 
In the midst of that throng of persons, where every heart w«b 
agitated by some strong and moving passion— she, the source and 
spring of that absorbing interest, was alone superior to it ; and 
secure under the protection of Him in whom she believed and 
trusted, lulled by that holy peace which passeth all understanding, 
she slept quietly like a wearied child. The Lady Lisle was 

2D 2 
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awakened by the grief of her daughter. She gazed awhile upon 
her tear-streaming countenance, and then, smiling upon her, she 
gently passed her arm round her neck, and kissed her forehead. 
The anguish of Tryphena became now overwhelming ; more and 
more closely did she cling round her aged mother, striving to 
smother her cries by burying her face in her mother^s lap. For 
a moment the Lady Lisle pressed her fingers to her brow, appear- 
ing as if she strove to recollect what was passing. She then gazed 
gravely round her, and seemed at once to collect all the powers 
of her mind. Tenderly she laid her hand upon her daughter's 
head, and whispered to her, ** I know it all. Be comforted, dear 
child. I feel a spirit within me that will not fail.'' From that 
hour the noble Lady seemed indeed to be upheld by an unfailing 
spirit. She had been feeble and perplexed before, and her forti* 
tude had rather burst forth at intervals than displayed that uni- 
form consistency which it afterwards maintained. Certainly it 
was now sobered, but it was strengthened. The judge addressed 
himself to the prisoner, repeating to her the verdict, but adding 
that the sentence woidd not be pronounced before the following 
day. Ere he could finish speaking, hisses and murmurs of 
** Shame ! shame !" rose on every side ; but his brutal voice only 
became louder and louder. He commanded the ofienders to be 
seized, but, as is usually the case on such occasions, no offenders 
were to be discovered. The court was dismissed. 

Little that concerned her passed in the court on the morning 
after the trial of the Lady AHce Lisle, except that she was called 
to the bar to hear her sentence pronounced. She would fain have 
prevailed upon her daughter not to accompany her, fearing that 
the sentence would cause her unnecessary affliction ; but Tryphena 
had sought for the same strength which upheld her mother, and 
she would not be refused. Ah 1 were not these hard words for a 
daughter to hear pronounced over a mother, whom she looked up 
to as the gendest and holiest of her sex. 

" There remains no more for me to do, I say, but to pronounce 
the sentence of the law, which is this : And the court does award, 
that you, Mrs. Lisle, be conveyed from hence to tlie place from 
•whence you came ; and from thence you are to be drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, where your body is to be burnt 
aUve, till you be dead. And the Lord have mercy upon your 
souir 

The Lady Lisle raised hey eyes solemnly towards heaven, as the 
false judge ceased speaking, and clasping her hands together, ex- 
claimed " Amen. The will of that same blessed Lord be done !" 
She then took the hand of her pal^, motionless daughter, and said 
to her, " It is the best wiU, my child ; say with me, Oh God, thy 
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will be done.^ Tryphena began almost unconsciously to obey, but 
the words, as they rose into her throat, seemed to choke her, she 
could not utter them. 

Much interest was made with the king, and the higher autho- 
rities of the realm, to procure a pardon for the Lady Lisle ; but 
every application was made in vain. There appeared to have 
been some design, in the haste with which the trial had been 
brought on, and the little time the prisoner was allowed to call 
upon her friends for their assistance. This the Lady Lisle had 
greatly o(»nplained of, but now, the trial was over, — ^tne sentence 
nad been pronounced, — and no appeal to reverse it was received. 
Lady Abereavenny, Lady Marlborough, and many other persons 
of high rank, friends and relatives of the Lady Lisle, attested her 
loyalty. " They had known her,'' said many of them, " since her 
childhood. She was of an ancient and honourable family, related 
to some of the noblest houses in the country. Few persons had 
grieved more sincerely than she had done over the shameful 
murder of his late majesty, Charles I. ; her detestation of the 
crime had for many years estranged her from her husband. 
Many of the royal party during the usurpation of CromweU 
bad received protection and kindness from her.'' The only effect 

Sined by these petitions was, a respite of the execution for four 
ys, and the change of the sentence from burning to be- 
heading. 

The sun rose with a blaze of glorious splendour on the morn- 
ing of the second of September, and the li^ht clouds which 
skirted the whole expanse of heaven were radiant with hues of 
gorgeous colouring; cheerfully did the rich light stream in 
through the wincfow of the cell in which the Lady Lisle lay 
sleeping. Her daughter had been long awake, wishing the 
moments hours, and gazing upon the sweet peaceful countenance 
of the sleeper, till her own agony almost broke her heart ; but 
she tumea to the highest Source for comfort, and gradually her 
grief became more tranquil. Once she wished that it might 
please God to make her mother's sleep the sleep of death, so that 
she might never again unclose her eyes upon the cruel world. 
Never had the beautiful pure light of mommg been unwelcome 
before ; but now Tryphena trembled, and turned away, for it 
threw die broad bars of the prison window in strongly-marked re- 
flection upon the floor. The clocks of the city began to strike 
six, and Tryphena gently woke her mother. The Lady Lisle 
was much refreshed by her sleep, but her first thought on arising, 
was to pray for a renewal of spiritual strength and consolation. 
The mother and daughter knelt down together, clasped in each 
other's arms ; they prayed in silence, till, with, a low, but un- 
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shaken voice, the Lady Lisle repeated aloiid the Lord*8 prayer. 
Then rislnff up, she begged her daughter to read to her from the 
Bible. The part that she chose was St. John^s account of the 
sufferings of our Saviour. " And now I must make one request 
erf my beloved child,'' said the venerable lady, when her daughter 
had finished reading. " Let me depart alone from diis chamber ? 
The journey is but short to my home. I am, blessed be God, 
in some manner prepared for it; and I shall now soon be at home. 
*' Dearest," replied Tryphena, tenderly clasping her mother's 
bands in her own, ^^ Indeed, I cannot leave you ; I know that 
you are going, like Naomi, your journey from this idolatrous 
world to your own home. Ah, how I long to go thither with 
you ! Part of the journey I may go with you, and I must cry 
with Ruth, — Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from fol- 
lowing thee. I know that I shall be enabled to attend you, for 
what are my afflictions during the next few hours to your own. 
Let me still be at your side, and support you as I have been wont 
to do, with my arm ? I would not have you lean upon another. 
Oh ! my own mother,'' she continued, with unceasing earnestness, 
*' have we not just read that the women stood beneath the cross 
of the dying Jesus ; may not I dare, I speak it humbly, to follow 
their example." 

The Lady Lisle had received the last embraces of her other 
children the night before. They were not less attached to their 
mother than Tryphena ; but they felt that they could not have 
borne to be present when her blood was to be poured out in obe- 
dience to the sentence of inhuman and infamous wretches. 
They had not the high and holy resolution, the enduring and for- 
beanng love which Tryphena felt, even among the murderers of 
her mother. The awful bell began to toll. The last st3X)ke of 
the cathedral clock, as it struck eight, had scarcely died away, 
when a door at the farther end of the scaffold opened slowly, and 
the Lady Lisle came forward, leaning on the arm of her faithful 
child. They were both dressed in deep mourning, and the 
mother held in her hand a folded paper. On the other side she 
was attended by the minister who had constantly visited her in 
prison. A general feeling of sorrow and indignation seemed to 
spread through the immense concourse assembled beneath the 
scaffold, when the noble lady, then past seventy, pushed back the 
hood which had half concealed her face, and unfolding the paper 
in her hand, began to read aloud from it. Her voice was faant, 
and scarcely audible. She stopped, and turning to one who stood 
near her, with a sweet dignity of manner, she requested it might 
be read in a loud voice. 
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THB LAST SPEECH OF THE LADY ALICIA LISLE. 

Gaitlemen^ friends^ and neighbours, it may be expected that I 
should tay something at my death, and in cnxler thereunto, I 
shall acquaint you, that my birth and education were both near 
this place, and. that my parents instructed me in the fear of God^ 
and 1 now die of the rdbrmed protestant relimon ; that if erer po« 
pery should return into this nation, it would be a very great and 
severe judgment; that I die in expectation of the pardon of all my 
sins, and of acceptance with God the Father, by the imputed righ- 
teousness of Jesus Christ, He being the end of the law for righ- 
teousness to every one that believes. I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ, that I do depart under the blood of s^Hinkling, 
which speaketh better things than that of Abel; God having 
made this chastisement an ordinance to my soul. I did once as 
little expect to come to this place on this occasion, as any person 
in this place, or nation ; therefore, let all learn not to be high- 
minded, out fear. The Lord is a sovereign, and will take what 
way he sees best to glorify himself in and by his poor creatures ; 
and I do humbly desire to sulmait to his will, praying to him 
that I may possess my soul in patience. The crime that was laid 
to my charge, was for entertaining a nonconformist minister and 
others in my house ; the said minister being sworn to have been in 
the late Dulce of Monmouth^s army ; but iTiave been told that if I 
had denied them, it would not at all have affected me ; I have no 
excuse, but surprise and fear, which I believe my jury must make 
use of to excuse their verdict to the world. I have l)een also told 
that the court did use to be of counsel for the prisoner, but instead 
of advice, I had evidence against me from thence ; which, though 
it were only by hearsay, might possibly affect my jury ; my 
defence being but such as might be expected from a weak 
woman ; but, such as it was, I did not hear it r^)eated again to 
the jury ; which, as I have been informed, is usual in such cases. 
However, I forgive all the world, and theran all those that have 
done me wrong; and, in particular, I forgive Colonel Pen- 
ruddock, although he told me that he could have taken these men 
before they came to my house. I do acknowledge his majesty^s 
fiivour, in revoking my sentence ; I pray Grod to preserve him, 
that he mr^ long reign in mercy ^ as well as justice; and that he 
may reign m peace, and that the protestant religion may flourish 
undar him. I also return thanks to God, and the reverend clo'grv* 
that assisted me in my imprisoament. ^^ 

Alicia Lisle. 

The Lady Lisle now turned to the mimster of die gospel, and 
kneeling down with him and hsx daughter, they continued in 
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prayer for some minutes. She rose up, and the executioner came for- 
ward; " Thank you,'' she said mildly to him, "but my daughter 
will assist me.'' Tiyphena removed her mother's hood, and her 
finely shaped head appeared covered only by her long and snow- 
white hau". With trembling hands the loving daughter cut off 
all that long flowing hair ; and then, kneeling before lier mother, 
prayed her blessing. " God, for Christ's sake, bless and keep you, 
my own child," she exclaimed aloud, and kissed her fondly. " We 
shall indeed meet again to part no more : now pray for me," she 
added) ** obey my last request, I am sure vou will not disob^ me 
now. Do not turn your head." — ^Trypliena did obey. — There 
was a short, but awful pause ; — a loud and sudden stroke sounded 
in the ears of the daughter-— and she fell beside the headless 
corpse of her mother. 

L. W, 



ON COTEMPORARY ITALIAN WRITERS. 



No. I.— IPPOLITO PINDEMONTE. 

It has been frequently a subject of remark, especially of late, 
how little cotemporary Italian literature is known in England. 
Even among the generality of literary men, — of those who know 
something of the literature of foreign countries, — the first-rate 
Italian classics, and Alfieri among me modem, are the only au- 
thors which may be said to be commonly appreciated. 

The literary productions of Italy which have appeared since the 
French revolution are almost a dead letter in England ; indeed, we 
have heard it asked, with real inquisitiveness, whether there were 
any recent Italian authors worth reading. Many causes may be as* 
signed for this singularity. The want oi a common centre of infor- 
mation in Italy itself, from which circumstance many of her authors 
remain unknown beyond the precincts of their respective states ; 
the scarcity of reviews and other periodical works ; the little encou- 
ragement literature enjoys, and the inseciuity of literary pro- 
perty; the fashionable use of the French language ; the censure ; 
the custom-house duties ; all these are sufiicient motives to account 
for the slowness and difficulty with which literary novelties cir- 
culate even through Italy. Adding to these the distance between 
that country and England, and the consequent expense and 
trouble attending the carriage of books ; the want of a speculative 
spirit among Itmian booksdlers, and the little intercourse that 
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akes place between the nadves of the two countries, we shall 
not wcMider so much at Italian cotanporary literature being little 
known in England. However, as we thiuK this literature not aU 
together contemptible^ although not perhaps in as flourishing a 
state as that of various former periods, we shall endeavour to fill 
this void in encyclopedic information, by giving a series of ar- 
ticles upon the most distinguished Italian wnters of the day, 
attaching ourselves principally to the spirit of their works, and thdr 
connexion with, aiid influence upon, the present state of mind in 
that country. 

It has been said by a modem writer, that ^^ le si^le qui suit une 
epo<]ue de troubles est toujours le si^cle des genie.^^ If this pro- 
position were true, and it bears at first sight an air of plausibility^ 
our a^ ouffht to be blessed with a greater quantum of genius than 
any smce Sie flood. Troubles, and disturbances, and convul- 
rions, there have been enough at the close of the last century and 
at the be^nning of this ; ten years have now nearly elapsed since 
the termination of those calamities, — a full time at least for the 
first beams of this promised blaze of intellectual splendour to have 
illuminated the horizon. Those countries, too, that have been the 

Erindpal scene of troubles, and wars, and mighty changes, ought, 
y a natural deduction, to have the greater share of the subsequent 
benefit. But, alas ! facts are stubborn things, and overset the 
most flattering theories. Our age, with all its increase of educa- 
tion and general information, is remarkable for a scarcity of that 
unacquirable gift of nature called genius; and this scarcity is parti« 
cularfy observable in those countries which have, for a quarter of a 
century, been in a state of political and moral fermentation hardly 
equalled in history. France and Italy are decidedly poor in 
writers of original transcendant genius ; indeed, in the former 
country, we should be much embarrassed to point out a literary 
character which, by the opinion of Frenchmen themselves, deserves 
to be placed in the same rank with their great writers of the age 
of Louis XIV., or even with those of the last century. With 
regard to Italy, which is more particularly concerned in the pre* 
sent article, we are bound to acknowledge an almost equal de- 
ficiency in original inventive genius; and the principal exceptions 
are those of two or three writers who belong properly to the 
age that is past, and who may be said to have fiounshed before 
and during that very disturbed period. The truth is, that the 
avatars of genius cannot be foretold ; the appearances of that 
child of heaven d6 not seem to be connected witn the tide of other 
human afiairs ; its visits have taken place at epochs the most dis- 
similar ; amongst the din and the horrors of war, as well as in 
the luxurious times of peace: it has appeared to the soldier in the 
busy field, to the party-man during the contentions of civil war, 
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Mid to the cKDobite in the solitude of his cell ; and even, at timeft, 
to the savage in the gloom of his forests, and to the harbariaii 
foaming over the trackless waste. The combinations which deter- 
mine its coming forth are b^ond the power, as well as above the 
research, of man. 

' In the latter half of the last century, and in times ci profound 
peace, Italy was irradiated by a constellation of bright mtellects, 
such as she had not seen since the age of Leo. These great men 
had formed themselves under drcumstances, which,in our days, we 
are apt to consider as peculiarly disadvantageous : they were the 
natives of Roman catholic countries, the subjects of absdute go- 
vomments ; they had been educated aoccmling to the old system, 
and most of them by Jesuits. Some were churchmen themselves. 
And yet, from such a state df society, and under the shade of 
such institutions, came forth Passeroni, Gozzi, Bettinelli, Verri, 
Parini, Cesarotti, Denina, Alfieri, Monti, Pindemonte, Bertola, 
and several more who might be menticmed. Of this glorious 
list, two or three only are now surviving. Monti and Pindemonte 
are both very old ; and when they are gone, their seats on the 
Italian Parnassus will probably remain long vacant. 

Ippolito Pindemonte was born a younger son of a patrician 
family of Verona, in the Venetian states. His elder orother, 
Giovanni, is known in Italy for some tragedies he wrote, and 
whidi enjoyed, at the time, some popularity. They are now 
nearly f<»rgotten,*— an instance of the precariousness of Italian 
literary reputation, owing to the great innuence exercised upon the 
public by the opnion of a small class of literati ; an influence 
which has at times weighed heavily on genius, and which is op- 
posed now, but with doubtful success, by a school of young men 
that will no longer submit to it. Ippolito Pindemonte, however, by 
his genius, the independence of his mind, the amiability and mo- 
desty of Us mann^, and his immaculate reputation, nas either 
conciliated or conquered the severity of this self-constituted areo- 
pagus; for men of aU parties, and critics of various opinions, 
fipeak of him with deference and respect, both for his talent and 
ckaracter. ^* He is fully possessed,^ says Countess Albrizzi, *^of 
that most difficult art <h making the wicked for^ve him his good- 
ness, the ignorant his learning, the vicious his virtues, and women 
his indifFerence.''* This latter charge, however, has been gently 
repelled by Pindemonte, whose alleged coolness in this respect 
seems to have proceeded not from natural indifference to female 
charms, of which supposed indifference indeed many of his earlier 
productions afford a refutation, but fh)m the mastery which it has 
neen the study ci his life to give to the nobler and purer, over the 
Iowa* and more earthly, passitms. 
V Among Pindemcmte^s earlier producticms are his prase and 
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po$M ca99M>ef In, which, as he informs us, were writtoi in the year 
1785, while he was living in his rural residence of Avesa hear 
Verona. *^ A man,^ thus he described himself in the introduc- 
tion, *^ who does not dislike living with himself, who loves inde- 
pendence and liberty, and. who is enamoured of the country, finds 
himself, for the first time in his life, free, independent, and retired 
in the green recesses of a delightftil villa. He is arrived at that 
crisis in which men beccHne undeceived about most of the illusions 
of this world, — ^a crisis perhaps not very desirable, but yet unavmd- 
able sooner or later in life, by those who have a single grain of 
philosophy in their heads. His disposition is somewhat mclined 
to melancholy, and his precarious health contributes to thb bias ; 
but his mdancholy flows tranquilly and mildly, and the forewarn. 
kigs of a slow but cruel disease which threatens his days, endears to 
him still more his rural leisure, which he perhaps will not be able 
to enjoy mlich longer. He has exerted himself from boyhood in 
the art of composing ; an art of which he knew the difficulty only 
when its charms had deprived him of the power of forsaking it : 
hence the various sensations and ideas which, in this his new si- 
tuation, now crowd to his mind or warm his heart ; he traces them 
<Hi paper, now in the lanmage of poetry, and now in that of pros^^ 
accordinj^ly as he feels himself inspirea. I am that man, and the 
reader will thus know what he has to expect from this book.^ 

These rural compositions are, by their sentiments and their 
style, well adapted to the subject. There is not in them any &Skc^ 
tation of sentiment, but mild wisdom, love of the human kind, and an 
elegant taste for the beauties of nature. The lan^age of Xhe prose 
is nowing and familiar without being trivial ; it is a fair specimen 
of plain Italian composition, and shows tliat lan^age well adapted 
for the humbler walks of light literature as well as for the loniest 
flights of poetry. The author describes the inducements to rural life, 
and its aavantages ; and maintains its usefulness. '^ The ii^abit- 
ants (^ cities, and especially of Italian cities, have a sort of contempt 
fcM* country life; they look upon any one who does not live with 
them as being out of the world, as if there were no human beingsout 
rf cities. And yet no where can the wise and the rich render them- 
selves useful as in the country, where that part of the human race 
exists which is often in want of our greatest care, and which cer- 
tainly deserves it most. It is in the country that, far from for- 
getting mankind, one learns better to love and serve it; while in 
cities cme is in danger of deceiving others, to avoid being one- 
self deceived." These, and other reflections of the same sort, 
serve to prove that Pindemonte's philosophy was not of the indolent 
and epicurean character, but philanthropic and patriotic. Of this 
latter quality, indeed, he afibrds so many proofs throughout his 
writings that it were idle to doubt it. But Uie circumstances of his 
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native country have been so peculiarly unfortunate, that Pinde- 
monte's patriotism, ^like that of many of the best among his coun- 
trymen, could not possibly coincide with any of the parties, whe- 
ther foreign or domestic, that strove for the mastership over the 
country, *' che giova nellefatadardicozzo ?" Pindemonte felt this 
early, and despairing, as well he might, of being of any use, he 
tooK the only path ne thought he could conscientiously follow, — 
that of obscurity. The state of his health might be an additional 
reason for this resolution, and the history of Italian events can 
but serve to shew its wisdom. Of what advantage would it have 
been to Italy had Pindemonte sacrificed himself, and added one 
more to the number of its illustrious victims ? Where there is 
no truly national cause, no national interests, there can be no 
political duties imposed upon individuals. Not non abbiamo 
patria^ abbiamo soltanto un domicilioy thus we heard once a 
warm-hearted Calabrian exclaim at Naples; and yet Naples had 
at least a shadow of nationality which, since the fall of the Vene- 
tian republic, has been refused to Pindemonte'*s native coimtry. 
But we will touch again upon the subject of our author's national 
sentiments as we advert to nis later works. 

" With great delight I look back to the days of my early youth. 
The greatest charm of that age is derived from the illusive vista 

of the future Our life is like a mount, on the summit of 

which shines an enchanted palace of wondrous beauty, the 
higher we ascend the fainter it appears, until, arrived at the sum- 
mit, we find nothing but ^ empty space." Prose, 

In his third prose, he gives an interesting description of the 
localities of his rural retreat, and he leads the reader about the 
delightful country round Verona. The house in which he then 
lived belonged at one time to the Jesuits; and the celebrated Betti- 
nelli had written in it most of his works. " He converted the youth 
of his country to God in the church, and afterwards in his apart- 
ments gave them lessons of taste and Hterature.'' After the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, several Englishmen resided there, attractea by 
the salubnousness of the air, and among the rest the then 
Duke of Gloucester, who experienced great benefit from the 
dimate. 

In another of his prose he enters into a short historical disqui- 
sition upon the taste for country seats and rural leisure, which, 
after having prevailed to a great extent among the Greeks and the 
Romans, declined during the ages of barbarism, and revived in 
Italy together with the oSier arts in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Boccaccio in his Decameron gives us a description of 
an elegant villa ; but the first, says Pindemonte, among the more 
lordly mansions, was that of Bagnaja, near Yiterbo, begun in the 
year 1511, and brought to a terminaUon by Cardinal Qambara* 
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Afterwards rose, near Tivoli, the famous villa Estense ; aad by 
degrees all the other magnificent vUIas which exist at Rome or 
in its neighbourhood. But now the Italians seem to value no 
longer these quiet delights ; and other countries, and above all 
England, have succeeded us, and improved upon our earl^ example. 
In nis dissertation upon the English system of gardenmg, which 
was then just introduced into Italy instead of the old symmetrical 
plans and artificial forms, Pindemonte sees the earUest idea of it 
in Tasso's description of the gardens of Armida : 

Poiche lasciar gli awiluppati calli 

In lieto aspetto il bel gfiardin s' aperse; 

Acque stagnanti, mobili cristalli, 

Fior varj, e varie piante, erbe diverse, 

Apriche coliinette, ombrose valli 

Seke e spelonche in una vista ofTerse ; 

£ quel che il belio e il caro accresce all' opre, 

L* arte cbe tutto fl, nulla si scopre. 

^^ Italy ,^ adds Pindemonte, ^^ has now many imitations of Eng- 
lish earaens; but I know only three real ones, that of Caserta, that 
of the brothers Picenardi, near Cremona, and the one of Lomel* 
lini, near Genoa." 

In another of his prose^ our author entertmns us with several 
anecdotes respecting the celebrated Luigi Comaro, who wrote upon 
diet and regimen, and practised the precepts of temperance he gave, 
so as to live nearly a century in the enjoyment of perfect health. 
Elsewhere, he discourses upon the various literary pursuits, their 
dan^rs and utility ; he then defends his beloved poetry, even in 
its humblest walks, from the aspersions of detractors. The 
ninth prose contains an affectionate tribute of almost filial reve- 
rence to the memory of his countryman and mentor, Torelli, an 
eminent scientific and literary character of the time, and the suc- 
cessful translator of Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard; 
a man to whose judicious advice and firm integnty, Pindemonte 
professes himself indebted for much of what tnere is valuable in 
him, or in his writings. " Various have been, Torelli, our 
callings and our paths in this lowly valley of life, and, therefore, 
various in some respects must have been our ways pf thinking. 
But if our paths were different in this worid, may I, on leav- 
ing it, take no other path but thine.'' These are sentiments 
which, however homely they may appear, do equal honour to 
the preceptor, and to the pupiL 

In this desultory and unreserved manner, our good Pindemont 
converses with his reader upon different topics ; and such is the 
charm of his unpretending philosophy, that in closing the book we 
feel as when shutting the door after a departing friend. In the 
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last of these discourses he oontemplates at night, in the silence of 
his retreat, the beauties of the neavens, and his soul rises to a 
lofty theme of adnnration. The plurality of worlds, the pos- 
sible qualities of other beings who may inhabit them, the harm^ij 
of the whole creation, the cause of the disappearance of som^ 
celestial bodies, aU these are discussed by our author. ^^ I hare 
tniTeUed, jaid to me a philosopher, trough various parts of 
Europe, and witnessed many extraordinary and strange things, 
but tne strangest of all was to me, seeing a celebrated astFonomer 
who made public profession of atheism*." At the close of his 
discourse Pmdemonte observes, that far from being too much humi- 
hated by the contemplation of the immensity of the universe, we 
still must feel a complacency in being the only thinking part of 
this immense creation we are acquainted with. Man is a frail 
reedy it is true, but he is also a thinking reed, " Without the aid 
of the book of philosophy,'^ thus concludes Pindemonte, " nay, 
even without that book which surpasses all philosophy, I 
have only to look into my heartj and I find in it a principle not 
less natural, but stronger and better felt, than reason ; I find in it 
a desil*e never satisfied, ever renewed, of a true and perfect happi- 
ness, a happiness whidi I am always seeking, but can never meet 
with on tms earth.**' 

We have dwelled at some length upon these early productions 
of our author, because they serve as an index to the particular 
points of that moral character which marks his life and his 
writings, and from which he has never deviated. 

The poesie campestri breathe the same character of pathos and 
mild pensiveness as his prose. Occasionally the poet rises to a 
more elevated strain, but the principal beauty of ms verses con- 
sists iii their very simplicity, and the naturalness of the descriptions 
of country scenes. 

In his mattino^ Pindemonte, who had been a traveller by sea, 
and had enjoyed the splendid marine scenery of the Mediter- 
ranean, compares the brilliancy of the latter to the humbler 
beauties of his inland retreat. He is speaking of the sun, as he 
had seen it rising aboVe the mirror of that tideless sea. 

Vidi talor la tua infocata sfera 
* Uscir dalla tranquella onda marina, 
E yidi V ocean che specchio t'era 

* The Jistronomer here alluded to, is, we believe, the same who, observing* 
one day to the learned naturalist, Charles Bonnet, of Genera, that he had not 
time to occupy himself with considerations on topics of relisfion, br which he 
meant the first fundamental ones, was replied to by the reli^ous pmlosophen 
** Yet I would earnestly advise you, my dear sir, when you have an hoar to 
spare from your more important occupations, to employ it in considering' 
whethet there is a God." 
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Totto aeeeso di Ince porporifla. 
Pregfti che T iocretpasse aara lef gien» 
£ nuova meraTii^Iia ebbi Tieina | 
Scorti di piu color Tonde ripiene, 
£ nd tanto deir Arte amitm le scene ? 

Di si Taf e mirabil ofiente 
Spesso ^ei qnand* io tolcava il mare: 
Par non rorrei la ddce erba presente 
Col tof fiomo cambiar dell* onde amare, 
Qui piir del Sole i rai vegfifo soTentCf 
Mentre da fogflie e rami egfli traspare, 
Rapime il verde, e a me condur tesoro 
Di liquidi tmeraldl e d* ostro e d* oro* 

II ruijriadoso prato che biancheggia, 
Tutto al levar del sol s* ingemma e brilla* 
Ilrivo d' uno tguardo il sol dardeggia, 
£ il rio volge in ogni onda una favilla. 
£rge dai fiumi ancor la muta greggla 
TalvoHa al sol T attonita pupilla, 
£ il sole anch 'ella, in sua letisia muta 
Quanto i helanti e i volator, saluta. 

Congiungo «L queste anch* io la mia farella^ 
£ de* miei colli errando per le cime. 
Con meraFiglia della villaneUa, 
Che r estasi mia vede, alzo le rime, 
Fioche lunghe son T mnbre, e i campl bella 
VarietiL d* aureo e di scuro imprime, 
£ r azzurro del ciel vincono i monti, 
Che lunge in faccia mia levan le front!. 

These rural poems have been, and are still, great favourites 
with the Italian public ; they have gone, like all the works of oiur 
author, throuffh many editions. Yet Pind^nonte seems to have 
thought slightly of them, and was with difficulty prevailed upon 
to give them to the press. 

The genius of our author is, however, essentially lyric, and 
would appear still more so, had he oftener dbandonra himself to 
his inspirations, and been less attached to logical order^ and less 
tenacious of the connecting links of his thoughts. This, and his 
too frequent recurring to moral reflections^ are the principal 
blemishes of several of his compositions. But his lyric muse 
fully manifests itself in his little jioem on sepulchres, in the 
beautiful choruses of the Amrinio* m several of his epistles, and 
in aome passages of his late production, II Colpo di Martello« We 
will give a sketch of these several productions. 

It nad been, since the dark ages, a custom with the Italians to 
bury thar deild in vaults^ under the pavement of their churches ; 
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a nauseous practice, and often attended with danger to the health 
of the living. Churchyards were afterwards established for the 
purpose in the more northern states of Italy ; but, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, regulations were issued by the then 
rulers of North Italy, which forbade any distinction to be ob- 
served in these burying grounds ; the dead were buried promiscu- 
ously in common vaults; inscriptions, slabs, and any other testimo- 
nial of affection excluded; even the ancient appendage of the cy- 
press was banished ; and at Verona they went so far as to forbid 
the entrance of the campo santo, or burying ground, to the Uving. 
Pindemonte's sensitive and affectionate mind was shocked by 
this oppressive measure ; and he began a poem in ottava rima, on 
the subject of the cimiter)\ or burying grounds. At the same time, 
a celebrated writer, Ugo Foscolo, was writing his poem / Sepolcri^ 
in which, amidst the luxuriance of lyric eiRisions which have 
been deservedly admired, he censures the same regulations which 
had awakened Pindemonte^s generous bile. 

Pur nuova leggpe impone o^^i i sepolcri 
Faor de' gxiardi pietosi ; e il nome ai morti 
Contende. 

Foscolo then proceeded to vent his indignation against Milan, 
for leaving the remains of its poet, Parini, without a monument. 
Foscolo addressed this poem to IppoUto Pindemonte, who, finding 
his subject in some measure pre-occupied, gave up his own task. 
•^ Still, he says, " after reading Foscolo^s poem, I felt my ancient 
partiality for the argument revived, and as it appeared to me that 
one might yet glean in the same field, I attempted it ; I wrote, 
therefore, an answer to the author of the Sepolcn.'' 

Whether in consequence of the general indignation against the 
inhuman laws concerning burying grounds, or from some new 
caprice in those who ruled over the fate of the dead as well as of 
the living, the campo santo of Verona, Pindemonte informs us in 
his preface, was, just before his publication appeared, closed 
to the departed. " Perhaps,'' says he, " the complaints of the 
living were the cause of this. Now, at least, the dead are buried 
in the cloisters of a convent ; it is allowed to have a separate 
tomb, to place an inscription over it, and we are not forbidden 
from going to mourn over the sepulchral marble which covers the 
remains of our beloved fiiends.**' 

A poet naturally inclined to the elegiac, like Pindemonte, must 
here have been in nis element. The genius of his poem was com- 
pared to that of Tibullus, wHle Foscolo's manifested a greater 
share of the Pindaric vein. The two poems were published to- 
gether, and went through several editions with the addition of 
comments by other Italian writers, 

Pindemonte replies to the vulgar objwtion that the funeral ho- 
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Hours and the mourning of firiends, do not contribute to render 
the sleep of the dead more peaceful and soft. ^^ No/' says he, 
*^ but are tombs raised merely for the benefit of the dead ? f)o not 
the living draw from them a source of comfort and instruction P 
Do not uie tears which the widow and the orphan shed upon the 
tomb of their departed husband or father, ao they not reUeve 
them ? Are not tears the greatest comfort in irretrievable evils ? 
And yet this comfort has appeared useless to the l^slators of my 
country ; the sate of the enclosure, where our dead are buriea, 
stands immovable, and deaf to the wailings of the living ."^ 

Here Pindemonte avails himself of the opportunity of com« 
hatinff the frigid tenets of the material school ; which although 
they nave crept through some wayward intellects in all times, 
yet have been proclaimed in our days in a bolder manner, in 
consequence of the general confusion of ideas produced by so 
many overwhelming catastrophes. Thus, in an earthquake, strange 
animals come creeping out of their dens and lurking holes, whDe 
the earth heaves, wafis are crushed, and the very foundations of 
massive monuments become exposed to the light of day. Even 
the corrected and improved version of these tenets tends to reduce 
man to the state of a useful machine, making him a mere instru* 
ment as perfect as possible, but still an instrument, unbiassed by 
feeling and enthusiasm, and employed all his life solely in ga- 
thering as much as he can for the great bee-hive of the community. 
This is the beau ideal of the system ; but it will not do. Some* 
thing must be left to man's independence ; the very aberrations 
of his mind, his very passions, tne flights of his fancy, the in- 
stinctive throbbings of his heart, constitute his freedom, which 
some modem sages would destroy. 

Di seste armata, e tutta ang^oli e cifre, 
E mass] e spazj, T et^ nostra ride 
Deir altrice di sogfni antica etade 

Thus remarks Torti, in his poetical commentary on the two 
poems of Foscolo and Pindemonte. On this subject the latter 
observes, alluding to Prometheus^ traditional attempt and 
failure : 

n diTin figlio, se talor col false 

Che Grecia imniagfin6, dir lice il vero, 

n divin figlio di Giapeto voile 

L* uman seme formar, d* ingpanni dolci, 

* A Himilar image, employed in a different sense, is found in Propertius* 
beautiful elegj on the death of Cornelia: 

Desine Paule meum lacrymis urgere sepulcrum, 
Panditur ad nuUas janua nigra preces : ' 

Cum semel infemas intrarunt funera leges 
Non exorato stant adamante vise. 
Vol. hi. Part II. 2 E 
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DMUusioni amabill. di Bosrm 

Dorati amico e di dorate lanre. 

Qaestai io sento gfiidar, fu la sua colpa ; 

€id punisca I* augel che il cor g\i rode 

8Ci la rape Caucasea, e non le tolte 

Dalla lampa del ciel Bacrefkville, 

Quindi V uomo a rifar Prometei nuovi 

Si trol§^no, e dell* uom, no&che il penaiero^ iJ . 

L' interna ienso ad emendar si daniio« 

When will it be allowed on all sides that the mind of man 
requires certain indulgences ; that it feeds upon reocdlections and 
hopes ; that life, matter-of-fact life, circumscribed by calculations 
of mere utility, without affection or enthusiasm, without visions 
of past, and dre«uns of future bliss, without poetry, in short, would 
appear to many as not worth having ? Logiaans may reason, rheto- 
ricians may declaim against this or that custom, agamst this or that 
prejudice, they will never succeed in eradicating afi prejudices from 
the minds of men* But let us prune, let us gran tnem so as to 
render them harmless, and evenlbeneficial. Of these prejudices, 
if they must be so called, those connected with the dispoisal of dead 
bodies, and the management of funeral rites and memorials, are 
among the most strongly impressed on the human mind in all 
countries, and at all times. Pindemonte displays before his 
readers the various forms in which this feeling of the human heart 
manifests itself; in the rude people who refuse to leave their dweL 
lings if they cannot carry along with them the bones of their 
fathers; in the savage mother who sits over the grave of her infant 
child, and with tears presses over it the nowsupernuous nourishment 
from her breast. Achilles comforted his grief with the idea of 
having his ashes enclosed in the same urn with Patroclus. Rome, 
Greece, and ancient Egypt, loved and reverenced their sepulchral 
monuments. The nations of the east, to this day, devote large 
tracts of ground shaded by cool groves, to be the last mansion of 
their dead. He then more particularly alludes to the curious 
vaults he beheld in Sicily, and which we have also seen in other 
parts of the Mediterranean, where the bodies of the dead are pre- 
served, and the skin and muscles of the face and hands dried up 
by a particular process, so as to retain their features for many 
long years ; the corpses are dressed up in the garments they used 
to wear in life, and then sitting or standing, are placed in niches, 
to the view of the visitants, on the anniversary of All Souls. 

Discende allor ne' sotterranei chiostri 
Lo stuol devoto : pendono dalP alto 
Lan^adi con pii!i faci ; al corpo amato 
Ciascun si volge, e sd gli aspetti smunti 
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Cerea, e trova ciageun 1« not^orme ;• 
I%lio, amiiMH fratel, tront il fratello, 
L*amico, ilpaidi«t ddle fad il hime 
Cod quel rML tremolo pereiiole» 
Chfi della Parca imnMmori ag^tani 

8«nbnii taldrlalnigidite fitee. 

« « • « * « 

lataato tui soqrfnur t* aba* on coKfoio 
Siofbiocaar lungo» on lamentar non baaio, 
Che perlo aroate ed eeheij^panti sale 
Si sparge, e a ciii par ehe qom corpi freddi 
Ritpondano: i due Mondi un picciol Taroo 
Divide, e unite, e in amiat4.congiante 
Non fur la vita mai tanto e la morte* 

This striking description of a singular custom affords a strong 
image of that mxury of grief to which southern people are prone> 
both by temperament^ and by the tenets of their faith. 

But a sight of this nature, our poet justly observes, might 
appal or disgust a delicate mind; he therdTore changes the scene^ 
and leads his readers to other climes, where, under verdant 
groves, and on the bank of a bubbling brook, rises a snow-white 
monument, the symbol of conjugal love, and whose marble lustre 
contrasts with the fresh green and flowery carpet roimd its base. 
The hereditary mansion, in which the departed heaved her last 
sigh, appears m sight: there no ascetic gloom, no superstitious 
horror is inspired, every thing breathes soft, and melancholy, and 
tender remembrances. " Moderate your grief, O, my beloved, for 
1 am blessed,'' thus the marble is made to say. The scene of 
these consolatory images is England, a country early visited by 
Pindemonte, and of which he speaks in several of his writings 
with fond recollection. He expatiates on the beauties of the 
Endish country residences and parks, and wishes himself a^in 
in those hospitable shades, ** E udir c^a lunge appena — ^muggniar 
del M ondo la tempesta.'' 

But the monuments of the departed afford not merely comfort to 
the living; they are also monitors, from which the citizen is taught 
to make a better use of his remaining time, and the youth feels in- 
spired to magnanimous deeds. " Dost thou not wish, O, my 
Verona, to benold thy future sons illustrious in the sciences, or 
in the arts ? If thou dost not, go, and those images, which in 
better times thou didst erect in thy forum, hurl them to the 

ground ; let thy divine Fracastoro fall from on high, and Maflfei's 
ust, broke in a hundred fragments, lie scattered over the un- 
grateful soil.*" 

After praising Poscolo's generous and sacked flame in defence 
of the last abodes of men, and comparing his poetry to the blue 

2 £ 2 . 
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Rhone, which comes out n^pid and transparent from the Leman, 
and then disappears at (mce under the earth, to rush out to li^ht 
again some oistance thence, the poet digresses into an affectmg 
liunaitation on the death of the amiable Eliza, (Countess Mos- 
ooni, to whom he had addressed one of his epistles in the year 
1800,^ of whom he speaks in strains of the most delicate but 
heartfelt tenderness. ^^ Behold her tomb, for my countrymen 
now allow a separate abode to the dead ; this is the slab inscribed 
to the best of mothers.'^ The lofty mystaies of religion, the 
thoughts of final resurrection, afford our author a consolatory and 
appropriate termination to his poem. He speaks of the last day 
when Eliza^s rest will be interrupted by the archangePs sound. 
What will Eliza's remains then be? Perhaps an herb, a plant, 
or flower, moist with the dews of mom; but the elements of 
which Eliza was formed will return unto Eliza. But how P 

Chi seppe tesser pria dell* uom la tela, 
Ritesserla sapr^ : V eterno Mastro 
Fece assai pi^, quando le rozze lila 
Del suo nobil lavor dal ntilla trasse ; 
£ allor Don iia per circolar di tanti 
Secoli e tanti indebolita punto, 
Ne invecchi^ta la man del Mastro eterno. 
Lode k lui» lode k lui sino k quel giomo. 

We will now proceed to consider Pindemonte in both the t^pa* 
cities of a dramatist and of a critic. His tragedy of Arminio, 
and the three discorsi or treatises, he wrote simultaneously, and 
which bein^ published together in one volume, brought hun be- 
fore the pdbhc under this double character. 

The orama of Arminius, which our author wrote in 1797, is a 
regular tragedy, although not perhaps strictly classical. The subject 
is taken from a few words of Tacitus, who, speaking of the Grerman 
hero, reports that he attempted to reign over his country, and 
perished in the attempt through the treachery of his relatives. 
Upon this passage Pindemonte has built his plot. We shall not 
enter into any details upon the texture of the play ; our object 
being rather to examine its general character and spirit. Suffice it, 
that Arminius is opposed in his attempt by the bold patriotism of 
Telgastes, another chief; that his son, Baldero, rather than see 
the enslavement of his country, and prevented by filial duty from 
raising his arm against his parent » destroys himself; that the war- 
riors are divided between Arminius and his opposer, and a com- 
bat ensues, in which Arminius, after iightmg valiantly, for- 
saken by his own men, betrayed by his uncle, and, covered with 
woimds, expires, confessing the justice of his fate, approving of 
his rival'^s conduct, and sanctioning Telgastes^ once-proposed 
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inarrii^ with his daughter. There is in this pky the same sort 
of pcditical interest ^di is foimd in those or AMai, although 
the sentiments are less truculent. The conduct of Baldero, op- 
posed to that of Brutus, as represented by Alfieri and other tra- 
gedians, is a deviation perhaps not unfavourable from the unna- 
tural patriotism of the supposed (though gratuitously so) son 
of Julius. The dialogue between fialdero and his father is per- 
haps the most interestmg part of the drama; the conflict of na- 
tional and filial sentiments in an ingenuous and amiable youth ; 
his entreaties to his beloved father to deost from his attempt ; the 
fond pleas he uses to persuade him; hisfather^s tenderness towards 
his son, opposed by his inflexibility in the pursuit of his ambitious 
views ; all these throw a deep patnosand an air of truth over the 
whole scene, so much so, tnat, when Baldero kills himself, the 
action seems suspended, and the author himself informs us, in 
the subjoined discourse, that having read his manuscript to seve- 
ral friends^ one of them drawing nim aside, and in a state of 
visible trepidation, as if communicating a piece of disastrous 
information, whispered to him, that, by the death of Baldero, 
the tragedy endea with the third act, " as if," adds Pindemonte, 
'^ the death of Baldero were the action of the drama.^ But the 
pedantry of his friend had, however, we suspect, a secret 
affinity to true feeling ; because the author, as he nimself seems 
aware, has spread over the son much more interest than over the 
character or Telgastes, who, however, ought to divide with 
Arminius the attention to the end of the play. The character of 
Arminius, although well drawn, has little novelty in it. There 
are some fine passages relating to the enslaved condition of 
B4ime as described by Telgastes, who had just returned from 
a fruitless mission to tne imperial city, and had seen the hollow, 
cruel, impenetrable Tiberius, upon whose enigmatic words, or 
atrocious silence and ambiguous countenance, depended the exist- 
ence of millions — ^Tiberius, who feared freedom of speedi, and at 
the same time hated the flatteries of his servile senators. TeU 
gastes, after long procrastination, being admitted to his presence, 
{nroposed frankly that the Rhine should be the boundary between 
the two nations, thus putting an end to all future dissensions: 

Con viso immoto 



Tiberio udi : poi tanto avviluppata 
Risposta did ; cosi la g^uerra inrieme 
E la pace aggrupp^, chc a^evol cosa 
L*mtenderIo non fill. Ma pur compres 
Ch* era inutil delReno il far parole: 
Che abbandonar quelle Germane genti 
^on si potea che patti fer con Roma : 
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Stesse dascnn nei campi snoi tranquillo : 
Primo non romperia T Italo nome 
Confini e accordi — ^ai detti ag^giunse i doni: 
Vasi d'argento effigiato e d' oro 

Piqdemonte has introduced choruses in this tragedy* Thes^ 
are lyric strains apptropriate to the circumstances, ana which are 
sun^ by the Teutonic oards. The first chorus, on the occasion 
of toe anniyersary of Varus^ defeat, is in r>raise of the gods, pro^ 
tectors of Germany. The second is on the formidable power of 
love, and bears therefore an affinity to the close of the second act, 
where the mutual attadunent of Telgastes and Yelante, Armi^ 
niufi^ daughter, bein^ crossed by her father^s ambitious projects, 
threatens to make uiem both miserable. The tragic death of 
Baldero furnishes the subject of the third chorus, wnich consists 
of some beautiful strains in lamentation of the immature end of 
ihe youthful warrior. The fourth serves to express the regret of 
some old bards, who could not assist at the battle which was thea 
raging between Arminius and Telgastes, and which was to decide 
the independence of their country. These choruses have been 
much admired as lyric compositions. With regard to their dra* 
matic effect, we have observed that they come naturally from the 
mouths of bards, and in the occurrences above mentioned. From 
which considerations, Pindemonte says, he determined on intro^ 
dudng this, novelty on the modern Italian stage, as having a 
imilar effect to the fine chorus of the young Levites in the Atalie, 
although without considering this as a practice to be adopted pn 
aU occasions. ^^ The choruses thus appropriately introduced 
suited me, in order to paint in them part oi the national and 
leligious customs of my characters.^^ 

Another living poet of considerable talent, Alessandro Man^ 
Kcmi, in his tragedy, II Conte di Carmagnola, in which he haa 
had the boldness to discard the two unities, and to defend this 
deviation, has also introduced a beautiful chorus, not to be sung 
by any of the characters, but as an image of the ideal spectator, 
abstracted of the feelings inspired by the action. Chcnruses, how^ 
evei?, such as Pindemonte^s, might certainly be used between the 
acts, instead of the dull unconnected music which now partiy fills 
those interruptions. 

In his well-written discourse on tragic poetr3r, Pindemonte 
combats victoriously the supposition of perfect illusion being 
produced on the spectators by a tragic performance, — a sup- 
position, which had been assumed by Gravina, the old Italian 
critic, and adopted also by Cesarotti. " No," says our au- 
thor, " it is not true, s^ Cesarotti pretends, that the repre- 
sentation of a tragedy produces an impression and excites senti^ 
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meats perfectly siimlar to those whidi would be produced by the 
action itself. On the contrary, there exists a wide difference bew 
tween the feelings one experiences in witnessing an event of cals^ 
mit^ or terror, and those lelt while beholding a oramatic imitation 
of It; at whidi imitation, although the spectator shudder or shed 
tears, yet he is conscious all the while that he is witnessing a per* 
fonnance, and this very consciousness renders his emotion agrefv» 
able, which, otherwise, would be painful. In tragedy, as wSll as 
in the fine arts, the imitator can never totally conc^ hissself, 
nor ought he to do so if he could ; if he should, then one of 
the firsts and most essential rules of tragedy would be that it 
should be written in prose, in order that tne imitation might 
be more effectually concealed. Then, also, for a similar reasons 
our immortal Canova should paint his statues, for, in coloured 
statues, the sculptor would oe less visible.^ — ^^ It is not the 
emotion produced by tragedy, as usell as by the other imitative 
arts, that alone constitutes the delight of the spectator. His 
pleasure is also derived from the intnnsic nature of imitation } in 
tracing to what degree of power and perfection of truth tlie inge- 
nuity of man can reach in its ima^native fictions. The painted 
curtain of Parrhasius, and the imitation of a carpet by John of 
Udine, appeared delightful to the astonished spectators, the for* 
mer only, when Parrhasius' rival attempted to remove the curtain 
from the frame, and the latter, when the Pope^s ^oom hastened 
to snatch it, in order to spread it for the use of his Holiness^-^that 
is to say, when the illusion in both cases was removed; for, before 
that, any one thought he was beholding in the first a real curtain, 
and in the latter a tansible doth, neither of which had in thein 
any thing wonderful to look at.*^ 

Pindemonte proceeds to censure the too great refinement and 
too strict exactness in the scenic decorations, in the dresses of the 
actors, and in other parts of the materiel of the stage ; and nar* 
rates an anecdote relating to Marmontel, who, in order to add 
truth to the performance of his Cleopatra, had an aspic constructed 
by the celebrated mechanician, Vaucanson, which was made to 
hiss on the stage, at which Bemis, being interrogated how he 
Uked the tragec^, facetiously replied, that ^^ he agreed in opinion 
with the aspic.^ 

Pindemonte^s remarks upon these and other questions connected 
with the drama are deservmg of attention, because, although he 
mav be considered, in many respects, a clasocist, yet several 
of nis judgments approach very near to those of Scblegel and the 
romantic school, it must be observed^ also, that he wrote his 
treatise in 1797, therefore long before the appearance in Italy of 
the digested romantic code, which may be traced to Schlegel'^s 
lecture!^ delivered |n 1808 at Yiennai and before the romaDtics 
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had taken the field in Italy. Men of sound intellect natu- 
rally coincide, or at least come very near each other, in their 
opinions, although at a distance of time and place ; but thdr 
opinions are not always ushered to the world with equal publicity, 
and this has been repeatedly the case with the productions of 
Italian genius. The Italians have started most of the principles 
of sciences, letters, and arts, which, being taken up and improved 
upon by foreigners, have afterwards met with so much success in 
the learned world. Gherardini, the intelligent translator and 
commentator of SchlegePs lectures, fitly observes, that the most 
important and plausime principles of the romantic school were 
known to the Italians for ages past ; that it was by no means 
required to import them as novelties from beyond tne Alps, in 
order to enUgfaten the intellects of the living Italian generation ; 
that Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and their disciples, although classic 
in the whole structure of their poems, are, romantic in tne paint- 
ing of manners and affections, and in the choice of their subjects ; 
and that for a model of the true romantic, in all its wild, but 
splendid irregularity, Ariosto stands there to claim for Italy the 
|)alm, even in the pretended newly-imported style. Gherardini, 
m support of his plea, quotes a remarkable passage from Tasso, 
in his first discourse on the arte poetica^ in which that great 
master opines, that subjects drawn from the history of the ancients 
cannot afford to us christians a fit subject for a perfect epopea ; • for 
as the poet must have recourse to the marvellous, if he attempts to 
derive it from the divinities of polytheism, then the appearance of 
truth, which must always be blended with the supernatural in a 
poetical composition, ceases, as the marvellous of the gods of poly- 
theism must, from its known falsehood and absurdity, appear to us 
cold, ignoble, and destitute of effect. The case was totally dif- 
ferent with the ancients, the great mass of whom believed in their 
gods; and to whom, therefore, the marvellous drawn from my- 
thology did not appear impossible. "This reason ought to be 
euflicient," says Tasso, "to induce us to draw the subjects of our 
epic poems not from Pagan, but from Christian or Jewish his- 
tory. Thus far Tasso, and the coincidence of these sentiments 
with those of Schlegel and the romantic school is obvious. This, 
however, does not forbid on the one side, that images derived 
from mythology may be ased as ornaments, and as rhetorical 
figures, though not as the principal subject of poetical composi- 
tion ; nor does it mean on the other, that historical poems may not 
be drawn from the profane histories of Greece and Rome, without, 
however, recurring to their sacred legends, as a machinery, or 
source of the marvellous ; and this is what the modem Italian clas- 
hes, such as Alfieri, Monti, and others, have done in their tragedies. 
Resuming all that has been said by the best Italian autho- 
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rides on the subject of the great question between the classics and 
the lomantics, we may safely conclude that all competent and 
impartial judges blame only the exaggerated and exclusive 
pret^udons of both schools ; pretensions which have contri- 
buted to widen a breach, whi(£ a httle sober sense, joined to a 
clear intellect, might have easily fiUed up. This, however, is the 
case in most disputes, whether literary, reli^ous, or political : a 
difficulty starts up, and different modes of solving it are proposed 
by diiFerent men ; but instead of endeavouring to find out truth 
by fiedr comparison, analvffls, and approximation, violent spirits 
on both sides get hold ot the question, each determined to carry 
his point, and condemning blindly whatever does not coincidje 
with his predetermined opinion ; and this, because feeling is easier 
and more pleasing than reasoning. Why, for instance, do the 
classics pretend that no new species of composition should arise, 
which cannot be properly classed under any of the former heads, 
or which has not a model among former writers? And why on 
the other side, should the romantics, and Schlegel as their leader, 
pretend to banish classical, or what they call plastic poetry; 
although they see that men of the first genius excel in it, even in 
our days, and that multitudes, nay whole nations, are pleased 
with it ? Let classic and romantic poems be brought out, both 
excellent of their kind, and they will be found to please each a 
separate class of men ; and our literature will be the richer by the 
competition. We consider Grosses romantic poem ^^ Ildegonda,^ 
for mstance, as a real acquisition to Italian literature. 

After having made the Italian presses groan under their learned 
lucubrations, the determined champions of classicism, and 
those of romanticism, do not seem to have agreed even on the 
mustering of their respective authorities. The same authors, and 
of the first importance too, are claimed by both parties; this 
happens because great geniuses seldom write by system; they 
pluck beauties wherever they can find them — ^they are neither ex- 
clusive classics, nor exclusive romantics. 

There are two points to be considered in this question : the 
first, concerning the essence and spirit of a poetical composition ; 
the other, relating to the form in which poetry is to be clothed. 
From the neglect of this essential distinction, much confusion has 
arisen. The romantics require, first, to banish from poetry the 
use of my tholo^ ; in this we have seen Tasso had already, in 
some measure, rorestalled them, and that Gherardini, and others 
of the most judicious modem critics agree with him ; secondly, 
that the subjects should be drawn in preference from Christian 
history, and from our national chronicles. This is the strongest 
hold of the romantics ; this Tasso has also said before them, and 
to tiiiis men of feeling, and men of understanding, and what is 
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more, mea who icwe their ooimtry, will agree, in as far ass nutiaiial 
and ChrisUan subjects come the nearest home, and are most useful 
to us. But sure^ the lofty deeds of republican Greece, and tha 
majestic pomp oi ancient Rome, need not be banished for this 
fropa modern hterature \ surely they may furnish fit subjects for 
tragic poetry, as wdl as for lyric effusions. And here Alfieri, 
whom Schlegel, notwithstanding all his sagacity, judgment, and 
learning, has certainly treated too severely, and has not sufficiently 
appreciated, — ^here, upon Roman subjects, has Alfieri mostly ex<« 
ceUed, because his mind was an abstraction of the old Roman spirit, 
and because the stem and simple grandeur of those great shades 
suited his ideas of the dignity of Melpomene. Call them pohtical 
dramas, or historical dramas, what matters it, provided they exmte 
interest, ^ther by recital, or on the stage p And that Alfieri^a 
plays excite interest in Italy, no one who has witnessed their 

fenormance by tolerable actors, will, I believe, deny. The 
talians must be naturally alive to the personification of their glq* 
rious ancestors, or supposed ancestors ; it is to them a sort of 
consolation for their )>resent political inferiority. This may ao^* 
count in part for their propensity to hear noble sentim^t^ 
clothed in lofty language. The Italian Melpomene carries with 
her that pecuhar sort oi dignity which becomes her birthright* 

Proceeding to the form of a poem, the romantics reject the ob* 
aervation of the three unities, and admit of more than one pro^- 
tagonist. They say that modem dramatic poetry ought to belike 
a painting composed of different groups, a sort of movingpano- 
raipa ; and that the unity which suited the sculpture-like efi^t of 
the ancient drama is opposed to the reality of painting. Here th^ 
question becomes much more entangled ; a sort of mysticism pen- 
vades through the definition of the ronumtics ; their opponents an^ 
swer them with logical syllogisms, and it is tedious and unp'ofitaU? 
to foUow them in the labyrinth. They do not agree ev^i upon 
the right meaning of the unity of action, the most essential of the 
three, and which both sides pretend to recognise; Schlegel him* 
self c(H)fesses ^^ that it is no easy matter to come to an under- 
standing on the subject.^' He seems to see the unity in the ter*- 
mination of the action ; the others require it from the pesinningt 

With regard, however, to the two unities of time and [Sace, moat 
modern Itmian writers have agreed that they are not strictly obli" 
gatoiy, Alfieri has violated them himself, and he considers the 
only tnie unity to be that of action, because it is implanted in the 
heart of man ; because when an interesting fact is narrated or ex- 
hibited, the hearers or the spectators do not feel disposed to 
Usten to any thing that will divert their attention from tpe object 
before them. Availing ourselves of this qpinicm, to return 
from 0ut digre^fiiQ^ tp the writer before us, we plNierve th^t 
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PindeDKmte, like the beat Italian critiGs, expresses himfidf vary 

moderatdy oq the subject of the unities. In speaking of that' 

of nlaoe^ be says <' that tragedy ought to be an imitation c£ tnith, 

ana as such the transitions should not be so foeaX as to sin against 

probabilities, and thereby injure the interest <h the action, thelaUer 

being the case when we uid Uie persons renu>vedaUat onoe from the 

palflce of the Ptolemies to the promontory of Actium, and this not 

because the spectators can ever fancy themselves to be either in the 

former, or the second of those places, but because it shocks the imi* 

tation oi reality, to see Anthony and Cleopatra carried away in a 

few minutes mm. Alexandria to Actium.*^ He denies that the unity 

c^ place is necessarily connected, as Voltaire pretends, with the 

unity of action ; '^ for,"" sajs he, ^^ a dramatic action is composed 

of aevaul occurrences, which may take place some in one spot, 

and some in another ; in Bacine^s Phedr^ for instance, if instead 

of Theramenes rdating the death of Hippolitus, the scene wwe to 

change from Theseus^ court to the seap^hore, and Hippohtus 

were to perish before the audience, who would say that the unity 

of action were lost ?^^ Our author proceeds to discuss the subiect 

of monologues, of which Alfieri has made great use to replaoe 

confidants ; but, says Pindemonte, the abuse of monologues is an 

error not less to be avoided than the other. Cannot the action 

begin to develope itself early, and the essential persons so con-t 

verse between themselves, as to soon let the spectators into the 

state of things P This method, adds be, I have endeavoured to 

adopt, although I have not altogether excluded monologues from 

my Arminio. To the divi^cm in five or three acts he seems to 

attach little importance; the poet must consult in this the habita 

and the taste of the public. 

Thus, through tne whole of his most interesting discourse, 
our author discusses all the important questions conneeled with 
tragic poetry, in a pleasing and unpr^uoiced tone ; without pre^ 
tensions, without bigotry, without anectation; seeking merely 
but sincerely after truth, and giving his reasons for his opinic^s, 
with honest conviction, but without fanatici«9i. And this is 
Pindemonte^s character throughout his works. 

In his other treatise upon the histrionic art, and theatrical 
reform, Pindemonte passes in review the French stage, in which 
he found that outr6e declamation, as he calls it, those unnatural 
contortions and shrieks, which the French critics themselves, 
among the rest Voltaire and Geoffroi, had censured before him* 
He does not speak of Talma, jprobably he had not seen him ^T" 
form. Proceeding to the Itahan stage, he compkins of its being 
in a low condition ; a condition which, we are sorry to say, has 
not suffidently improved since the date of his remarks. 
|ta&ui classic tragedy has, however, a very essential advantage 
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over the French, in the superior poetry of its language and in the 
freedom of its blank verse. Voltaire himself confesses that, ^' si 
lamais les Italiens avoient un theatre r^ulier, je crois quails indent 
bien plus loin que nous. Leurs theatres sont mieux entendus, 
leur langue plus maniable, leurs vers blancs plus ais^ k faire^ 
leur nation plus sensible II leiir manque Tencouragement, Pabon- 
dance et la paix.**^ Since his time, Alfieri has given the Italians 
a tragic theatre ; but encouragement is still wanting, and Pinde- 
monte therefore recommends the establishment of regular dramatic 
companies, paid from the national treasury, and which he thinks 
would be so many nurseries of future great actors. " Perhaps,'* 
he says, ^^ some one of those personages who are placed at the 
head of affidrs will one day accomplish the great and noble under- 
taking of completely reforming the Italian stage. I do not doubt 
that one of the first thoughts tiiat would occur to him would be 
that the performers should receive tbdr salaries from the public 
treasury, in the same manner as the professors of the universities ; 
and the amount of which would be refunded from the monies 
paid by the audience. I beg the learned professors who might 
read this not to sneer, as there is not such a very wide difference 
between the two pursuits ; for a good as well as a false doctrine 
will produce effects stronger, more immediate, and more universal, 
when proclaimed from the stage, than if uttered from the chair. 
The same actors should then remain in the same city and tread the 
same boards. No one should be admitted among them who had 
not received a good education, and whose conduct was not ][e« 
spectable. Persons of this sort would not then disdain a profes- 
sion which would thus form a body in society, and an object of 
national care.'* This advice of placing the stage under the eon* 
trol of government, coming from so sensible a man as Pinde^ 
monte, may shock the ears of some English reader, but it is well 
to remark, that the control would not be greater than it is now, 
when the plays must be approved of by the police, which has 
a right to suspend the penormances, and shut up the theatre* 
Therefore the question cannot be about the freedom of the stage, 
but about its support, and the means of raising the performers in 
their own estimation and that of the public, and of placing them 
above the dangers of neglect and distress, eiols more fatal to 
talent tlmn the censure itself. If you wish to prepare men for 
emancipation, you must raise them first in their own estimadoii 
and that of others ; this is a truth which must be strictly attended 
to. With similar views, the plan of a society for the formation 
and direction of a permanent dramatic company at Florenoe 
was drawn by several patriotic noblemen, about two years ago, 
and the list of subscribers soon after published, which contaiiMsd 
some of the most req)ectable names in Tuscany. * We ac^ igno- 
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rant whether.this society has as yet farouglit its labours to any 
thin^ effectual. 

PindemoQte has published a collection of ejnstles in verse, writ- 
ten at different periods, and addressed some to living friends, and 
others to several illustrious dead. These epistles are compositions 
of the elegiac sort; and many happy conceptions, many pathetic 
toucfaes, are to be found in them. The language is noole, the 
aentiments natural; if anyfinilt« that of occasional minuteness 
mi^t be laid to them. ■ They are stamped, as the author observes in 
lua preface, widli the character of ttie times, for they bear the 
dates of 1800, 1, 2, and 3. That was for Italy, especially for the 
Venetian states, our author^s native country, an epoch of humi- 
liation, bitter regret, and uncertain hope. <^ Some will ascribe 
to me, as a fault, my speaking a^nst war ; but the poet has a 
right to look to the inverse face of things, and we of Verona (and 
he miffht have added, of all Italy^ luiye had sufficient reason 
to dej^ore the late campaigns : our nne city divided between two 
states, one half to Austria, and the other to the Italian republic, 
the river Adige forming the boundary ; our splendid fortifications, 
the work of San Michdi, blown up ; our domestic losses (such as 
the military executions, first by the natives against the partisans 
of the French, and then by the French against the natives, when 
they stormed the town in 1797).^ " IVfimy persons,^' continues 
Pmdemonte, and it is really melancholy to near such a man 
obliged to stifle, in some degree, his indignation under such cir- 
cumstances, and to condescend to make some sort of apology for 
holding a national language; <^ many will think it in me a blame- 
abk vanity that I should occasionally allude to the conduct I have 
kept in the late vicissitudes, as if I thereby were blaming those 
who foUowed a different path. It is true that I thought myself 
bound to retire within the shade of obscurity, repeating to my- 
self the famous sentence, xiBa fiiiapts ; but I did not, for tJl this, 
refuse to render justice to those who remained on the great politi- 
cal stage, and endeavoured to promote the common good, or at 
least to prevent'evil, as much as it was in their power. And I 
could, it proper motives did not forbid me, mention several of 
these, and the >more willingly, as they are bound to me by the 
dearest as well as the most sacred ties*.**^ 

Among these epistles, which have been much admired, and 
have gone througn many editions, we shall notice the one to 
Isotta Landi, the author s sister, who appears a sister worthy 
of such a brother, if we are to judge from his expressions 
breathing the most genuine brotherly tenderness: he observes 

• Pinclenionte*8 elder brother himself, early embraced the republican cause» 
and wrote in its favour ; he died, however, soon after the French invasion. 
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what many of us have felt, that a true aster's love is the pUreiit 
and most soothing sentiment on earth : — 

£ qual mii^liore hay?i amistd, di quella 
Di germaa con ^nnana ? Piil soave 
Dell * amist^ ohe 1* uomo ad uom coogiongfe, 
£ senza i riscbi troppo dolci a un tempo 
Dell* amittade ehe non rade Tolte 
A gentile il eonfiii&f e e nan muU donna. 

With loMer stirains, he addresses two epistles to his illus- 
trious townsmen, Fracastoro and Maffei, the boast of Verona, 
whose statues, with those of Catvdlus, Vitruvius, Plinius, and 
others, adorn the forum of that city. He addresses those mute 
efBgies, and asks whether there is any one among the present 
youth who ever raises his eyes up to them with envy or a desire 
of emulation. 

Spesflo un Matfe! gll al2ava, e flon gi& In vano ; 
Per6 tri roi spirante in marmo anch *esBo 
La Patria il C0II0C6 • • • * 
• « « * iH « 

Ma chi tr^ qutista Gioventi novella, 
Chi fia che saiga un di sopra quell * arco 
Di cui la cima solitaria alcuno 
Non sostien simulacro ; ed un ne aspetta ? 

The unaffected modesty of the noble trriter prevented him, per- 
haps, from foreseeing that that vacant place in the Veronese pan- 
theon is reserved for him. And this ought to be a debt of gratitude 
on the part of the Veronese ; for Pindemonte, throughout his 
works, and especially in these epistles, speaks with the warmest 
affection of his beautiful Verona. To MaiFei he addresses his 
. plaintive lays, about the misfortunes^ not only of Verona, but of 
all Italy. " Oh, what grief thine would be, in beholding our 
Ausonia stripped of its proudest monuments of the arts, of those 
statues which) repugnantly and in chains^ left the banks of the 
friendly Tiber, sacred by the accents of Tullius and Maro, where 
there is not a hill unsung by poets :-*- 

^ * e non che muro ed arco, 

Sas8o non trovi, che non goda un nome. 
Ahi stolta Italia che spogliasti V armi I 
♦ ♦ * * • 

^^ But, at least, have those monuments which were rooted, as it 
were) in the bosom of the earth, been left to us ? No I the works 
of San Micheli, our fSamed ramparts, the pride of Verona, are 
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mined, and, with a tremendous crash, hurled to the ground * ^ 
All this would, O Maffei •, fill thy eyes with tears,— yet I have 
not spoken of our most severe calamities : all social ties of fiiend- 
ship or blood have been torn asunder by these fatal dissensioniSi 
and wars, — the hospitable board deserted, — and even the nuptial 
bed. We have seen^— 

Cader dal vollo vero il finto Yolto* 

E qaeOa iOiuion ch* em pid dolce 

Che perifliosa, dbtipani a un tiatto: 

Qui chi pria dominaya, alle stntuere 

Catene lieto pretentnr le braccia: 

Ul ch] prima tervi^ cittadin dM, 

E un ferreo scettro alzar col pileo in tefeta : 

Mtttar Buono le voci ; esser ribelle 

Air estranio signor chi al proprio d fido: 

Parer l»estemmie i nomi augfusti e santi 

Di patria e liberti, di legf^i e dritti : 

Spenta del ver la bella luce, i buoni 

Quasi tutti restar taciti e ascosi 

• •••♦• 

Ecome accede di bollente raso 
Ove quel ch* 6 piii impuro, alto galle^gia, 
Nell * Italia infuocata il piil vil fan^, 
Plebeo fosse o Patrizio, andar piu in alto : 
Perder ricchezza che Tuom guasta, e g-uasti 
Tomar piili ancora. ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Hear this ye who talk of the benefits conferred upon Italy by 
the revolutionary adventus; hear this description^ torn, as it 
were, from the neart of this illustrious Italian ; a descripticMi 
worthjr of Tacitu»— « description confirmed by all the authors 
who witnessed those times— hear it, 

E se non piangi di che planner suoli ? 

Is our Findemonte to be blamed if he kept iiiway from this 
rink of wickedness and folly, out of which it was impossible, even 
with the best intentions, to come out unstained ; if he clunff to his 
beloved obscurity, to his private station, the only post of honour 
when vice publicly prevails over virtue ? 

A tragical event which happened at Paris some years before, fur- 
nishes the subject of another epistle ; it is addressed to the manes 
of Alexandra Lubomirski, a young and handsome Polish lady, of 
one of the most illustrious families of her country, who was guiU 

* Maffei is the author of ' Verona lUustrata,* as well as of the ' Merope/ 
the earliest Italian tragedy worthy of the name. 
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lotined at Paris by the terrorists under Robespierre^s rule. Her 
imprudence seems to have been her crime. She was walking out 
in tlie streets of Paris on those fatal days when the mob of that 
distracted city crowded out from its haunts, drunk with the power of 
doing evil with impunity, the only real power their con^niai tyrants 
allowed them; tne miscreants pressed round the Fair stranger 
with their accustomed bacchanalian shouts of liberty, and death 
to the aristocrats; she could not restrain her indignation, and 
some expression of sarcasm escaped her a^inst that sovereign 
people ; for this rash momentary effusion she was taken before 
a revolutionary tribunal, where she might have saved herself 
by retracting or qualifying the imputed expressions, but she dis- 
dained purchasing her life at the expense of a fakehood, even 
before miquitous judges, and a mock appearance of justice. 
She boldly avowed she had spoken irreverently of their fiberty. 
She was taken to the scaffold; her head feU under the guillo- 
tine. " Wert thou,'' exclaims the poet, " wert thou weary of life 
in those abominable times, and had the lurid light of day become 
hateful to thee ?'^ A short season previous to her fate, our author 
had seen her the admiration of all Paris, the beauty of crowded 
assemblies, flattered and praised for her wit, for the elegance 
with which she expressed nerself in a language not her own, and 
respected for her acts of beneficence. Her remains were thrown 
in the common charnel-house, where all the victims of that epoch 
were huddled promiscuously. 

There are several other epistles, addressed to Vittorelli, Benoit 
de Chateauvieux, G. dalPozzo,ElisabettaMosconi, and Countess 
Albrizzi, all friends of the author. One is devoted to the memory 
of the amiable Bertola, the poet, whose acquaintance with Pinde- 
monte had begun at Naples, and who had endeared himself to 
our author by his congenial mind and the qualities of his heart. 

We come now to the Sermoni, which was the next work of our 
author ; they are poems of a didactic nature, in the style of those 
compositions of Horace which bear the same name. In them the 
poet portrays the follies of the age, not with the bile of Juvenal, 
but with the pencil of ridicule. Italian literature, in this respect, 
may be said to be now at the same point in which the English 
was towards the middle of the last century. Didactic works, ser- 
mons, moral epistles, and essays, may be said to be now in Eng- 
land works of supererogation ; but they suit Italy yet : indeed, 
they may be said to have materially contributed to redeem that 
country from the sonnetteering mama, from Arcadian insipidity, 
and from the vitiated taste of amorous and licentious poetry : 
they keep the medium between the scicentisti and the powerful 
stem minds of Alfieri and his school, which cannot suit the ma- 
jority. The former effeminate school has been, thanks to good 
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taste, long on the decline, and may be said now to have been 
driven out of the field. About half a century ago the above- 
mentioned Passeroni was foretelling, in his Cicerone, the fall of 
the aicadic and pedantic school, with his usual amiable sim- 
plicity :— 

Certi Tern che sono, st^ per dire 

Un ammagso di gpravide parole, 

Cbe sovente ti stentano k capiie. 

La dotta Italia pid sentir non vuole ; 

£ parimente pi^ non vuol sentire 

In bocca d* un cantor rose e yiule ; 

£d altre frasi simili parecchie 

Ch* abbattanza ni ha gift pien le orecchie. 

£ piii non vuol sentir belar \ agnelle 
Ch* anche troppo belarono M noi, 
Non Tuol sentir parlar di pecorelle 
Ni d' oyil, nd di capre, nk di buoi, 
Ne sentir sospirar le pastorelle ; 
Altro brama d' udir di cigni suoi, 
Che cose gA stampate in piCi d' un loco, 
£ che '1 saperle infin monta pur poco. 

Passeroni, Graspare Gozzi, Zanoja, Parini, have excelled in the 
Horatian satirical style, in which Ariosto was the first among the 
modems: Parini, however, forms a separate class bv himself, 
having mixed with his satirical much of the epic vem. Other 
satirists, hke Rosa, Menzini, Alfieri, have a greater affinity with 
Juvenal. Our Pindemonte belongs to the first class. More 
serious and less a courtier than Horace, he reprehends with 
urbanity ; and his morality has over that of Horace the advantage 
of being consistent, sincere, and practical. Pindemonte has per- 
ceived that mu,ch must be done among his countrymen by indi*< 
vidual reformation, and that there exists among them more folly 
than real vice; that their faults lie more in the head than in the 
heart. The titles he has prefixed to his Sermoni will serve to 
convey an idea of their tenor : — The Discourteous Civility ; the 
Poet ; the Vision of Parnassus ; the Inconveniences of Beauty ; 
the True Merit ; the Praise of Obscurity ; the Good Resolve ; on 
Political Opinions ; on Travels : the last two are perhaps the most 
remarkable. 

The author's moderation, with regard to political opinions, 
and his recommending the same sobriety to bis countrymen, 
drew upon him some remarks from the Biblioteca Italiana^ which 
Pindemonte interpreted as a charge of apathy and indifference. 
To repel an accusation, which he felt he dia not deserve, our 
author, in his following little poem, // Colpo di Martello, which 
we proceed to notice, expluned his meaning under the form of a 
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geDtle reproof io the editor, who, he thoiig;fat, had misunderstood 
him : after 6a3riag he had often remained silent to the censures of 
other critics; but lo ! where the capital of Insubiia, Milai^ now 
the seat of learning, raises its lofty nead. 

Ecco vooe scoccar, che» bencbe auiica, 
Benche cortese* d' una fredda, o stolta 
Qual mai non ebbi in cor, nd m* avyisai 
Spargw 0^ vcrsi, opinion m' accu^a, 
Io dir che la politica ragione. 
Onde un popol »e regge o retto yiene» 
La sua felicit4 non cresce o scema ? 
Se tol bestemmia mi 8on6 su i labbri, 
Fantasia mi s* ammorzi, estasi V alma 
Piu non conosca, e non risponda un solo 
All 'ingannata man guizzo di corda. 
Dissi, e iincbe gli accenti al tutto fiocbi 
Non render^ della vecchiezza il gelo 
Che nelle vene mie gik entrato io sento, 
Diro' a cbiunque, e cbi nol dice ? al Gallo, 
All * Alemanno, all 'Anglo, il qual frequenta 
Le citti nostre e le sue Icggi vanta, 
Che ognuno i del suo bene il primBfabbro 
8oii0 qualanque elimaj e al ben tJf ognuno 
Giavar bensi, ma non erearlo, un d^tto 
Reggimento civU. 

To this candid, and at the same time gentle remonstrance, 
Acerbi, . the editor of the Biblioteca ItcUiana, replied, by an 
honourable disavowal of having imputed to our poet sentiments 
so selfish and ignoble, as to have meant that the forms of govern- 
ment do not influence the happiness of nations. No, says Aoefbi, 
we never laid such a charge to him : the following is the sentence 
in which we endeavoured to express in prose the philosophical 
sentiment of his verse : — Unless we coula alter the eternal laws 
of the universe, as wdl as the nature and the habits of man, it 
win ever be impossiUe to root out from this earth the evils, partly 
real and partly fictitious, with which our life is embitterea ; let 
the commonwealth be orderly ; happiness lies within us if we know 
how to find it. It is clear, adds Acerbi, that these expressicms 
exclude naturally every disorderly form of government, where 
injustice prevails, and where individuals are exposed to insecurity. 
We are not adepts of the stoic philosophy ; but we contend, that, 
under any regular and well-oraained form of government, man, 
individuidlv qieaking, ma^r be happy. 

We will leave the philosophy of the above sentence to the 
judgment of the reader^, and return to Pindemonte's poem, II 
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Cctpa di Martello^ or the stroke of the bell from the tower of 
St Mark at Venice. It was published in 18S0, and the orcwa-i 
slancf which called forth this new poetical effu^on of our author, 
was the establishment of a watch on the celebrated belfry of 
St. Mark, to look out if fires should brei^ out in any part of 
Venice. Every quarter of an hour the man on duty strikes the 
bell to prove his vigilance. The circumstance, trifling as it may 
seemf was well adapted from its fitness tq allegory^ as well as 
firom local remembrances, to awaken the vein of soft qielaA^dy 
in our poet. And we confess that the impression the poem 
has left on our minds seems to us a proof of tne inspired feeH^ga 
of the writer. It sounds ominous as the farewell warning of a 
revered sage ; and while, firom the associations of ideas and lo« 
calities, his plaintive muse carries us back to the times of yore, 
when the standards of the conquered east floated beneath that 
tower, — when the subiect Adria seemed to worship its queen ; 
then, as if by disenchantment, we are re-instated in tne sad 
reality of present decay, which seizes on those marble ruins, 
and we feel our very heart thrilling at the author's warning, that 
we should not lose one atom of those particles of time which the 
bell of St. Mark'^s tower marks out with its iron sound. 

We have no space to enter into an analysb of this poem, one 
of the loftiest ana most truly-inspired efiusions of our poet The 
concluding confession is in the most impressive strain of sacred 
poQtry :— 

Troppo mi piacque quest* egiglio, e vero. 
Ma per esiglio io sempre il riconobbi» 
Me riconobbi pellegiino, e in altu 
Vidi, e sugli astri, la mia patria vera, 
Cbe discordia di parti e di sentenze 
Politicbe conflitto unqua non turba. 
Quindi T antica del mio cor Regina 
Melanconia, cbe ttk i piaceri ancora 
S' accompagnava meco, e di cui spesso 
Le mie canzoni ricevean rinipronta: 
Cbe da' saiiei acquosi alia straniera 
Ombra, e piegando Yer Sionne il guardo^ 
Flebili tuoni sol cava dalT arpa 
Lo sbandito Israel, quantunque agli occhi 
Di Babilonia lo 8pknd<» gli brilli. 

Here we shall conclude our review ; we have gone through it^ 
con amore^ as the Italian expression is, and we hoj)e without 
fatiguing the attention of our readers. Our poet's spirit, charac*. 
ter, &ad genius, we have deduced from his works ; the blemishes 
of his style we have also noticed. His imagination is by no 
means deficient in energy, although he has sometimes diluted thia 
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natural energy by a too great fondness for illustrating a favourite 
idea. Some of his blank verse, also, has been accused of want of 
harmony^-^a very essential, but in him not common, fault. ■ Upon 
the whole, however, Pindemotite is, as we said at first, one of 
the most conspicuous among the Italian writers who belong to 
both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Besides the origi- 
nal works we have mentioned, he has written some other light 
e£Pusions; and lately he has published his translation of the Odys- 
aey, a work he had attended to for several years, and bestowed 
great^pains upon ; and which seems to have been well received by 
the Italian public for its eloquence and accuracy. 



A PEOPHETIC ACCOUNT OP 

A GRAND NATIONAL EPIC POEM, 

TO BE £NTITLEO 

^* THE WELLINGTONIADy'' 

: AND TO BE PUBLISHED A.D. 2824. 



How I became a prophet it is not very important to the reader to 
know. Nevertheless I feel all the anxiety which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, troubled the sensitive mind of Sidrophel; and, like 
him, am eager to vindicate myself from the suspicion of having 
practised forbidden arts, or held intercourse with beings of an- 
other world. I solemnly declare, therefore, that I never saw a 
ghost, like Lord Lyttleton ; consulted a gypsey, like Josephine ; 
or heard my name pronounced by an absent person, liKe Dr. 
Johnson. Though it is now almost as usual K)r gentlemen to 
appear at the moment of their death to their friends, as to call on 
them during their life, none of my acquaintance have been so 

Eolite as to pay me that customary attention. I have derived my 
nowledge neither from the dead nor from the living ; neither 
from the lines of a hand, nor from the grounds of a tea:<;up ; 
nether from the stars of the firmament, nor from the fiends of the 
abyss. I have never, like the Wesley family, heard " that mighty 
leading angel,'^ who " drew after him the third part of heaven's 
sons,'*^ scratching in my cupboard. I have never been enticed to 
sign any of those delusive bonds which have been the ruin of so 
many poor creatures ; and, having always been an indifferent 
horseman, I have been careful not to venture myself on a broom- 
stick. 
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My insiefat into futurity, like that of George Fox the quaker^ 
and that of our great and philosophic poet, Lord Byron, is de- 
rived from simple presentimait. This is a far less artificial pro- 
cess than those which are employed by some others. Yet my 
predictions will, I believe, be found more correct than theirs, or, 
at all events, as Sir Benjamin Backbite says in the play, ^' more 
circumstantial.^^ 

I prophecy, then, that, in the year 2824, according to our pre- 
sent reckoning, a grand national Epic Poem, worthy to be com- 
pared with the Iluid, the Mneidy or the Jerusalem, will be pu1>. 
lished in London. 

Men naturally take an interest in th^ adventures of every emi- 
nent writer. I will, therefore, gratify the laudable curiosity, which, 
on this occasion, will doubtless be universal, by prefixing to my 
account of the poem, a concise memoir of the poet. 

Richard Quongti wiU be bom at Westminster on the 1st of 
July, 2786. He will be the younger son of the younger branch 
of one of the most respectable families in England. He will be 
lineally descended from Quongti, the famous Chinese liberal, who, 
after the failure of the heroic attempt of his party to obtain a 
constitution from the Emperor Fim Fam, wiU take refuge in 
England, in the twenty-third century. Here his descendants 
will obtain considerable note, and one branch of the family will 
be raised to the peerage. 

Richard, however, though destined to exalt his family to dis- 
tinction far nobler than any which wealth or titles can bestow, 
will be bom to a very scanty fortune. He will display in hi^ 
early youth such striking talents as will attract the notice of 
Viscount Quongti, his third cousin, then secretary of state for 
the Steam Department At the expense of this eminent nobleman, 
he will be sent to prosecute his studies at the university of Tom- 
buctoo. To that illustrious seat of the Muses all the ingenuous 
youth of every country will then be attracted by the high scien- 
tific character of Professor Quashaboo, and the eminent literary 
attainments of Professor Kissey Kickey. In spite of this for- 
midable competition, however, Quongti will acquire the highest 
honours in every department of knowledge ; and will obtain the 
esteem of his associates by his amiable and unaffected manners. 
The guardians of the young Duke of Carrington, premier peer 
of England, and the last remaining scion of the ancient a.nd illus- 
trious house of Smith, will be desirous to secure so able an in- 
structor for their ward. With the Duke, Quongti will per- 
form the grand tour, and visit the polished courts of Sydney^ and 
Capetown. After prevailing on his pupil, with great difficulty, 
to subdue a violent and imprudent passion which he had conceived 
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far a Hottentot Iskdy, o^ great beauty and accoint^isfamehtft indi^, 
but of dubious c^i^acter, he will travd with him to the Unit^ 
States of America, fiut that tremendous war which will be fatal 
to American liberty, will, at that time, be raging thi^ugh the 
i^ole federation. At New York the travellers will hear of thfc 
^nal defeat and death of the illustrious champion of freedom^ 
Jonathan Higginbottom, and of the elevation of Ebenezer Hog9- 
He^ to the perpetual Presidency. They will not choose to pro- 
ceed in a joiuney which would expose them to the insults of thait 
brutal soldiery, whose cruelty and rapacity will have devastated 
Mexico and Colombia, and now, at length, enslaved their own 
country. 

On their return to England, A.D. 8810, the death of the Duk^ 
will compel his preceptor to seek for a subsistence by literary la* 
bours. His fame wul be raised by many small productions of 
considerable merit ; and he will at last obtain a permanent place 
in the hi^est class of writers by his great epic poem.. 

This celebirated work will become, with unexampled ttipdity, 
a popular favourite. The sale will be so beneficial to the autlMxr, 
that, instead of going about the dirty streets on his velociped^^ 
he will be enabled to set up his balloon. 

The character of this noble poem will be so finely and justly 
given in the Tombuctoo Review for April, 28^, thAt I cann<3^ 
refrain from translating the passage. The author will be ouir 
poet^s old precqf)tor. Professor Kissey Kickey. 

^* In p&thos, in splendoin* of language, in sweetness of versifican 
tion, Mr. Quongti has long been considered as unrivalled. In 
his exquisite poem on the Umithorynchus Paradoxus^ all thesd 
qualities are displayed in their greatest perfection. How exqui- 
sitely does that work arrest and embody the undefined and vague 
shadows which flit over an imaginative mind. The cold world- 
ling may not comprehend it, but it will find a response in thfe 
bosom of every youthful poet, of every enthusiastic lover, who 
has seen an umithorwchus Paradoxus by moonlight. But 
we were yet to learn tnot he possessed the comprehension, the 
judgment, and the fertility of nnnd indispensable to the ejricpoet. 

" It IS difficult to conceive a plot more perfect than that of thfe 
'* Wellingtoriiad.** It is most faithful to the manners of die age 
to which it relates. It preserves exactly all the historical drcum- 
stances ; and interweaves them most artfully with all the speciosA 
mir acuta of supernatural agency.'* 

Thus far the leai*ned Professor of Humanity in the university 
of Tombuctoo. I fear that the critics of our time will form an 
opinion diametrically opposite as to these very points. Some wiH, 
I fear, be disgusted by the machinery, which is derived fn>m the 
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mythology of ancient Greece. I can only say, that, in the twenty- 
ninth century, that machinery wiD be universally in use among 
poeCa; and ttttit Quongti will use it, partly in conformity with the 
ffenetvl practice, and partly from a veneration, perhaps excessive, 
Sir the gnat remains of ciasncal antiquity, which will then, as 
now, be assaduoudy read by every man ot education ; though 
Tcm Moore's sones will be fcnrgotten, and only three copies of 
Lord BjHTon^s works will exist; one in the possesion of King 
Qeorgt the Nineteenth, one in the Duke of Carrington's oqlleo- 
tion, and one in the Ubrary of the British Museum. Finally^ 
should any good people be concerned to hear that Pagan fictions 
will so long retain their influence over literature, let them reflect 
that) as Uie Bishop of St David'^s says, in his * Proofs of the In- 
spiration of the Sibylline Verses,^ read at the last meeting of 
tne Rc^al Society of Literature, '^ at all events, a Pagan is not a 
PmiBL^ 

Some readers of the present day may think that Quongti is by 
Bo means entitled to the compliments which his Negro critic pays 
him on his adherence to the hist<»rical circumstances of the time m 
which he has chosen his subject ; that, where he introduces any 
iT$kt of our manners, it is in the wrong place, and that he con- 
foutids the customs of our age with those of much tncn^ remote 
periods. I can only say, that the charge is infinitely more ap- 
plicable to Homer, Virgil, and Tasso. If, therefore, the readei* 
should detect, in the fouowing abstract of the plot, any little de- 
viation from strict historical accuracy, let him reflect for a mo^ 
ment, whether Agamemnon would not have found as mudi to 
censure in the Iliad, — Dido in the Mneid^ — cwr Godfrey in the 
Jerusalem. Let him not suffer his opinions to depend on cir- 
eumsTtances which cannot possibly affect the truth or falsehood of 
the representation. If it be impossible for a angle man to kiH 
handreds in battle, the impossibility is not dimini^ed by dis- 
tance of time. If it be as certain that Rinaldo never disenchanted 
a forest in Palestine, as it is that the Duke of Wellington never 
fisenehanted the forest of Soignies, can we, as rational meii, 
tderate the one story wid ridicule the othef f Of this, at 
least, I am certain, that whatever excuse we have for admiring 
the plots of those famous poems, oiur cb^dreti will have for 
extodin^ that of the ' Wellingtoniad.''' 

I shifijiroeeed to give a sketch oS the narrative. The subject 
h « The Rdgn of the Hundred Days.' 
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BOOK I. 



The poem commences in form, with a solemn prc^mtipn of 
the subject. Then the muse is invoked to ^ve.the poet accurate 
information as to the causes of so terrible a commotion. The 
answer to this question being, it is to be supposed, the joint, pro- 
duction of the poet and the muse, ascribes the event to drcumr 
stances which nave hitherto eluded all the research of political 
writers, namely, the influence of the god Mars, who, we are 
told, had siome forty years before usurped the conjugal rights of 
old Carlo Buonaparte, and given birth to Napoleon. By his in- 
citement it was that the emperor with his devoted companions was 
now.on the sea, returning to his ancient dominions. The gods; 
were at present, fortunately for the adventurer, feasting with the 
Ethiopians, whose entertainments, according to the ancient custom 
described by Homer, they annually attended, with the same sort 
of condescending gluttony which now carries the cabinet to 
Guildhall on the 9th of November. Neptune was, in consequence, 
absent, and _ unable to prevent the enemy of his favourite island 
from crossing his element. Boreas, however, who had his abode 
on the banks of the Russian ocean, and who, like Thetis in the 
Ihad, was not of sufficient quality to have an invitation to Ethio* 
pia, resolves to destroy the armament which brings war and dan^- 
ger to his beloved Alexander. He accordingly raises a storm 
which is most, powerfully described.. Napoleon .bewails the in- 
glorious fate for which ne seems to be reserved. ^^ Oh ! thrice 
nappy," says he, ^^ those who were frozen to death at Krasnpi, or 
slaughtered at Leipzic. Oh, Kutuso£P, bravest of the Russians, 
wherefore was I not permitted to fall by thy victorious sword?" 
He then offers a prayer to Mollis, and vows to him a sacrifice of 
a black ram. In consequence, the god recalls his turbulent sub- 
ject; the sea is calmed, and the ship anchors in the port of 
Frejus. Napoleon and Bertrand, who is always called the faith*, 
ful Bertrand, land to explore the country; Mars meets them dis- 
guised as a lancer of the guard, wearing the cross of the legion, 
of honour. He advises thein to apply for necessaries of all kmds 
to the governor, shews them the way, and . disappears with a 
strong smell of gunpowder. Napoleon makes a patnetic speech, 
and enters the govemor'^s house. Here he sees hanging up a fine 
print of the battle of AusterHtz, himself in the fore-ground giving 
nis orders. This puts him in high spirits; he advances ana 
salutes the governor, who receives him most loyally, gives him an 
entertainment, and according to the usage of all epic nosts, insists 
after dinner on a full narraUon of all that has happened to him 
since the battle of Leipsic. 
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BOOK II. 



INafoleon carries bis narrative from the battle of Lripdc to bis 
abdicatioiL But as we sball bave a great quantity of figbting on 
our bands, I tbink it best to omit tbe details. 

BOOK ^11. 

Napoleov describes bis sojourn at Elba, and bis return ; bow he 
was driven, by stress of weather, to Sardinia, and fought with 
the harpies there ; how he was then carried southward to Sicily, 
where be generously took on board an English sailor, whom a 
man of war had unhappily left there, and imo was in imminent 
danger of being devourea by the Cyclops; how he landed in the 
bay of Naples, saw tbe Sibyl, and descended to Tartarus, how 
be held a long and pathetic conversation with Poniatowski, whom 
be found wandering imburied on tbe banks of Styx ; how he 
swore to give him a splendid funeral ; how he bad also an affec- 
tionate interview with Dessaix; how Moreau and Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie fled at the sight of him. He rdates that he then 
re-embarked, and met with nothing of importance till the com- 
mencement of the storm with which the poem opens. 

BOOK IV. 

The scene changes to Paris. — Fame, in the garb of an express, 
brings intellijKence of tbe landing of Napoleon. The king per- 
forms a sacrince, but tbe entrails are unfavourable, and the victim 
is without a heart. He prepares to encounter the invader. A 
younff captain of the euard, — the son of Marie Antoinette by 
Apom), in the shape of a fiddler, rushes in to tell him that Napo- 
leon is mproaching with a vast army. The royal forces are drawn 
out for battle. Full catalogues are given oi the regiments on 
both sides ; their colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and unirorm. 

BOOK V. 

The king comes forward and defies Napoleon to single combat 
Napoleon accepts it. Sacrifices are offered. The ground is mea- 
sured by Ney and Macdonald. The combatants advance. Louis 
snaps bis pistol in vain. Tbe bullet of Napoleon, on the con- 
trary, carries off the tip of the king's ear. Napoleon then rushes 
on him sword in hand. But Louis snatched up a stone, such as 
ten men of those degenerate days will be unable to move, and 
burls it at bis antagonist ; Mars averts it. Napoleon then seizes 
Louis, and is about to strike a fat^ blow, when Bacchus inter- 
venes, like Venus in tbe third book of the Iliad, bears off the 
king in a thick cloud, and seats him in a hotel at Lille, with a 
botfle of Maraschino, and a basin of soup before him. Both ar- 
mies instantiy proclaim Napoleon emperor. 
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BOOS TXk 

NxPTUNS, returned from his Ethiopian revels, sees with ragQ thtf 
events which have tak^i place in Europe. He £ies to the cave of 
Alecto, and drags out the fiend, commanding her to excite vmn 
versal hostility against Napoleon. , The Fury repairs to Lord 
Castlereagh ; and as, when she visited Turnus, she assumed the 
form of an old woman, she here appears in the kindred shape of 
Mr. Vansittart ; and in an impassioned address exhorts his lord- 
ship to war. His lordship, like Turnus, treats this unwonted 
monitor with great disrespect, tells him that he is an old doting 
fool, and advises him to look sf ter the ways and means, and leave 
questions of peace and war to his betters. The Furv then dis^ 
plays all her terrors. The neat powdered hair bristles up into 
snalces; the black stockings appear clotted with Uood, and 
brandishing a torch, she announces her name and mission. Lord 
Castlereagh seized with fury, flies instantly to the parliament, and 
recommends war with a torrent of eloquent invective. All the 
members instantly clamour for vengeance, seize their arms which 
are hanging round the walls of the house, and rush forth to pre* 
pare for instant hostilities. 

BOOK yii. 

In this book intelligence arrives at London of the flight of the 
Duchess d'*Anffouleme, from France. It is stated that this he- 
roine, armed irom head to foot, defended Bourdeaux against the 
Adherents of Napoleon, and that she fought hand to hand with 
Clausel, and beat him down with an enormous stone. Deserted by 
her followers, she at last, like Turnus, plunged, armed as she was, 
into the Garonne, and swam to an English ship which lay off the 
toast. This intelligence fet more inflames the English to. war. 

A yet bolder flight than any which has been mentioned ifoUows. 
The Duke of Wellington goes to take leave of the duchess ; and a 
scene passes quite equal to the famous interview of Hector and 
Andromache. Lord Douro is frightened at his father's feather^ 
but begs for his epaulette. 

BOOK VIII. 

Neptune, trembling for the event of the war, iinplores Venus, who^ 
as the cfffsprme of ms element, naturally venerates him, to pro- 
cure from Vulcan a deadly sword and a pair of unerrmg pistols 
for the duke. They are accordingly made, and superbly deco- 
rated. The sheath of the sword, like the shield of Achdles, id 
carved, in exquisitely fine mioiatUre, with scenes from the com- 
mon life of the period ; a d&tice at Alinack's, a boxing match at 
the Fives-court, a lord mayor^s procesi^od, arid a man hanging. 
All these are fully and elegantly described. The duke Au» 
armed hastens to Brussels. 
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AOOK IX. 

Th£ Duke is receiTed at Brussels b^ the King of th^ Netlier- 
lands with ffreat magnificence. He is infcmnea of the approach 
of the armies of all the confederate Kin^. The poet, however, 
with a laudable zeal for the glory of nis country, completely 
passes over the exploits of the Austrians in Italy, and the discus- 
fiions of the confess. England and France, Wellington and 
Napoleon, almost exclusively occupyhis attention. Sevo'al days 
are spent at Brussels in revelry. The English heroes astonish 
their allies by exhibiting splendid games, similar to those which 
draw the flower of the British aristocracy to Newmarket and 
Moulsey Hurst, and which will be considered by our descendants 
with as much veneration as the Ol3rmpian and Isthmian contests 
by classical students of the present time. In the combat of the 
oestus, Shaw, the life-guardsman, vanquishes the Prince of 
Orange, and obtains a bull as his prize. In the horse-race, the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Uxbridge ride against each other ; 
the Duke is victorious, and is rewarded with twelve opera-girls. 
On the last day of the festivities, a splendid dance takes pla^, at 
which all the heroes attend. • 

BOOK X. 

Mass, seeing the English army thus inactive, hastens to rouse 
Napoleon, who, conducted by Night and Silence, unexpectedly 
attacks the Prussians. The slaughter is immense. Napoleon 
kills many whose histories and families are happily particularized. 
He slays Herman, the craniolo^st, who dwelt bv the linden- 
shadowed Elbe ; and measured with his eye the sculls of all who 
walked through the streets of Berlin. Alas! his own scull is 
now cleft by tbe Corsican sword. Pour pupils of the University 
of Jena advance together to encounter the Emperw ; at four 
blows he destroys them all. Blucher rushes to arrest the devas- 
tation ; Napoleon strikes him to the ground, and is on the point 
of killing him, but Gneisenau, Ziethen, Bulow, and all the other 
keroes of the Prussian army, gather round him, and bear thb 
Venerable chief to a distance from the field. The slaughter is 
continued till night In the mean time Neptune has despatched 
Pame to bear tne intelligence to the Duke, who is dancing at 
Brussels. The whole army is put in motion. The Duke of 
Brunswick's horse speaks to admoniah him of his danger ; but 
in vain. 

BOOK XI. 

PiCTON, the Duke of Brunswick, and the Prince of Orange, 
engage Ney at Quatre Bras. Ney kills the Duke of Brunswick, 
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and strips him, sending his belt to Napoleon. The English fall 
back on Waterloo. Jupiter calls a council of the gods, and 
commands that none shall interfere on either side. Mars and 
Neptune make very eloquent speeches. The battle of Waterloo 
commences. Napoleon Kills Ficton and Delancey. Ney engages 
Ponsonby and kills him. The Prince of Orange is wounded oy 
Soult. Lord Uxbridge flies to check the carnage. He is severely 
wounded by Napoleon, and only saved by the assistance of Lord 
Hill. In the mean time the Duke makes a tremendous carnage 
among the French. He encounters General Duhesne and van- 
quishes him, but spares his life. He kills Toubert, who kept the 
gaming-house in the Palais Boyal, and Maronet, who loved to 
spend whole nights in drinking champagne. Clerval, who had 
been hooted from the stage, and had then become a captain in the 
Imperial Guard, wished that he had still continued to face the 
more harmless enmity of the Parisian pit. But Larre, the son 
of Esculapius, whom his father had instructed in all the secrets of 
his art, and who was surgeon-general of the French army, em- 
braced the knees of the destroyer, and conjured him not to give 
death to one whose office it was to give life. The Duke raised 
him, and bade him live. 

But we must hasten to the close. Napoleon rushes to encoun^- 
ter Wellington. Both armies stand in mute amaze. The heroes 
fire their pistols ; that of Napoleon misses, but that of Welling- 
ton, formed by the hand of Vulcan, and primed by the Cyclops, 
woimds the Emperor in the thigh. He flies, and takes refuge 
among his troops. The flight becomes promiscuous. The arrival 
of the Prussians, from a motive of patnotism, the poet completely 
passes over. 

BOOK XII. 

Things are now hastening to the catastrophe. Napoleon flies to 
London, and, seating himself on the hearth of the Begent, em- 
braces the household gods, and conjures him, by the venerable 
age of George III., ana by the opening perfections of the Princess 
Charlotte, to spare him. The Prince is inclined to do so ; when, 
looking on his breast, he sees there the belt of the Duke of 
Brunswick. He instantly draws his sword, and is about to stab 
the destroyer of his kinsman. Piety and hospitality, however, 
restrain his hand. He takes a middle course, ai)d condemns Na- 
poleon to be exposed on a desert island. The King of France 
re-enters Paris, and the poem concludes, 

T. M. 
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Of four-and-twenty windows in the house of Mr. Mule, all but 
one were glittering in the moonlight ; and, for any thing that 
oould be seen in these twenty-three, every soul about the house 
might be dead : but, in the twenty-fourth, matters looked dif- 
ferent. It was open, and there were sjrmptoms of life; for in 
the foreground stood a rose-tree in a flower-pot. Secondly, behind 
the rose of the flower-pot stood another and more lovely rose— - 
viz. Miss Fanny Blumauer. This latter rose was about sixteen 
years old, and just now in high spirits. And for what ? For 
very odd reasons indeed— first, oecause she heard a certain obsti- 
nate old uncle of her^s with whom she lived, viz.y the aforesaid 
Mr. Mule, at this moment groaning or moaning in a peculiar way 
which announced that he was fast asleep ; secondly, oecause she 
heard a certain old female dragon, a maiden aunt of her^s (who 
had been called in to the aid of Mr. Mule, by way of ^ relief- 
ffuard** in watching his young treasure), at high words with some 
ideal Fanny in her dreams. The amiable employment of her 
waking hours tfiis good lady was accustomed to pursue in her 
sleep ; and the theme upon which she was now opening, viz., the 
intense wickedness of the male sex, was at all times too faithful to 
admit of any abrupt peroration. Upon the whole, therefore, it 
might be assumed that the dragons of the house — all and some — > 
were profoundly asleep. 

But of what consequence was that to Fanny ? — Most inquisi- 
tive reader ! it was of the greatest : for she was going to try an 
experiment. She coughed gently once or twice, and then paused 
to listen for an echo. Echoes are of various kinds, sorts, and sizes. 
In particular all readers must remember that courteous Irish echo, 
in k celebrated treatise on Irish Bulls, which, on being summoned 
by the words — " How do you, Pat ?'^ would reply — " Pretty 
well, I thank you." But this echo was still more accomplished ; 
it was an echo that could be seen as well as heard ; and not only 
repeated Fanny's cough [as the most churlish echo would have 
done], but absolutely leaped over a wall in the person of a young 
comet, and advanced hastily to the window. . If any townsman 
had met this echo by day-hght, he would certainly have called it 
Mr. Ferdinand Lawler ; and even by moonlight it was very clear 
that this echo wore a handsome hussar uniform. 

II. ILLUMINATION. 

But now, considering that Mr. Ferdinand Lawler lived at the 
very next door, — ^what in heaven induced these young people 
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(unless they fancied themselves Romeo and Juliet) to meet under 
such difficult circumstances ? Simply this — that Mr. Mule could 
not be brouffht to look upon Mr. JLawler with exactly the same 
eyes as his mece ; and, therefore, did not encourage his visits by 
ay. And why so? every body else thought him a most amiabm 
erson. True. But Mr. Mule had taken an. early dislike tOi 
im; and Mr, Mule was an obstinate man. In fact, this piqu«^ 
a^^aintt the comet dated from the day of that young gentlemanV 
burth ; for exactly on that day it was that Mr. Ferdinand Lawler. 
opened his long battery of annoyances against the worthy gende^ 
man with his infantine crying ; the LawTers happening to occupy' 
the ac^oining house. This offence, however, on the part of Mr- 
Ferdinand ceased in his seventh year ; and even a Mule might 
have been brought in the course of our generation to overlook it« 
But, precisely as this nuisance ceased, another nuisance, incident 
to the frail state of bot/j vis., orchard-robbing, commenced ; and^ 
being naturally of an ambitious turn, Mr. Ferdinand did not coEii 
fine his attacks to orchards, but waged unrelenting war with Mr. 
Mulcts grapes and peaches. Even this, however, might have 
been palliated by a steady course of contrition and penitence ; fort 
after all, boys are boys, and grapes are grapes. But the dimax 
of Mr. Ferdinand'^s atrodties was yet to come : nemorepenii fuit 
turpissivms ; and it was not untu his ninth year that Mr. Fq|u 
dinand perpetrated that act, which, as Mr. Mule insisted, left no 
room for any rational hopes of reformation. — Mr. Mule had a 
certain Pomeranian dog, called Juba, universally admired for the 
brilliant whiteness of his coat. In those days people did not talk 
so much of taste and virtu as at present ; nevertheless Mr, Fer- 
dinand had his private opinions and his favourite theori^ on 
such topics. The whiteness of Juba he conceived to be rather 
the basis of a future excellence, than any actual or existing excel- 
lence. As a work of nature, Juba was very well ; but he had yet 
to receive his last polish from the hand of art. His white coat was, 
in fact, Mr. Lockers sheet of white paper, a pure carte blanche^ 
on which Mr. Ferdinand felt it his duty to inscribe certain bril- 
hant ideas which he had bought of a house painter. Seducing 

Eoor Juba, therefore, by means of a bone, into his ownbed-roonit 
e there painted him in oils. In his father^s Ubrary he had often 
been shewn fine missals, and early.-printed books, in which the 
initial capitals of chapters, or other divisions, had been purposely 
omitted by the printer and afterwards supplied by a splendid de- 
vice in colours — technically called an ^' illumination ; and such 
books or MSS. were saiS to be " illuminated.'"* Sometimes it 
happened, as he knew, that the spaces left for the illuminated letter 
were never filled up. This was universally held to be a defect in 
a book : why not in a dog ? Nature undoubtedly had meant 
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JiibA to be illuminated ; and h^ detemined U^ spare no eoat in 
illuaiinatiiig him. His bead* therefore, he painted celestial blue ; 
legs in cinnamon colour, with scarlet feet ; pea-green tail ; bodv 
a sort of MosMc of saffron and ro^e colour; and, by way of fini^k 
to the whole, the ears and tip c£ the nose he thought proper to 
gild. Having finished this ^at work of art, Mr. Ferainand 
tumed him • out for public exhibition. As a point ol duty to his 
master, Juba Mtunuly presented himself first of all in Mr. Mule^a 
library. That gentleman had just been reading, in the * Curiott* 
ties* of Happalius, the part which treats of basiUsks; and, as Juba 
came suddmy bounding in, he fled from him in const«*nation, 
under the notion that he was attacked by some hybrid producticm 
of a basilisk and a dragon, such as no heraldry has yet attempted 
to erablaaon. Not until the creature barked did he recognise 
his outraged Juba ; and, at the same moment that his eye took in 
the whole enormity of the guilt, his sagainous wrath detected the 
hand of the artist. 

Such ware the steps by which Mr. Ferdinand Lawler, as yet 
not nine years old, had ascended to the acme of guilt,^*-and ob« 
tained for himself in one house, at least, the title of ^ young male*< 
factor.^ Being already debited in Mr. Mule^s books with all pos^ 
sible crimes, it may be readily supposed that all actual crimes 
against Mr. Mule-— his peace or dignity, ware regularly set down 
to Mr. Ferdinand^s black account. Never was seen such an awful 
arrear of guilt, so interminable a bill of offences, as Mr. Mule 
had in his own study filed asainst the youn^r malefactor. Cai^ 
tunes of virtue woulH seem ^ufSdent to expiate it. Not a win. 
dow could be broken in the town, but ^^ of course^ it was broken 
by Mr. Ferdinand; not a snow-ball could be flung at Mr. Mule 
from behind a wall, but it bore the impress of Mr. Ferdinand^s 
hands. If Mr. Mule slipped in frosty weather, he felt assured 
that Mr. Fer^nand had been cultivating and nursing the infant 
lubricity of that particular path with a view to that particular 
result. And if Mr. Mule happened in the dark to be tripped up 
by a string stretched across the street, he affirmed peremptorily 
that the bare idea of such a diabolic device-^the mere elementary 
conception of so infernal a stratagem*— could not possibly have 
entered into the brain of any European young gentleman, except 
that of Mr. Ferdinand, since the Christian era, or that of Catiline 
before it. And he always concluded by saying, " And, sir, you 
will see that I shall live to see him hanged.^ 

In this point, however, Mr. Mule appeared to be taking a view 

too flattering to his own preconceptions ; at least his anticipations 

seemed as yet, in newspaper phrase, to be ^^ premature.^^ For 

twice seven years had passed since he had first bespoke young 

, Mr. Ferdixumd for the gallows, and a^ yet Mr. Ferdinand was 
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nather hanged, nor apparently making any preparations to be 
hanged. In his tenth year he had been sent to a great public 
school at Mannheim ; and very singular it was to observe the 
different impressions which that event had produced in two ad« 
joining houses. In the one house was heard the mother of Mr. 
Ferdinand, weeping day after day for the loss of " her brave — ^hef 
beautiful !" whose gaiety and radiant spirit of youthful frolic had 
filled her house with laughter and with involuntary gladness like 
that of birds in spring. In the other was hesurd Mr. Mule, 
chuckling for at least uiree weeks that the ^^ young malefactor^ 
was sent to a distance ; and sent to a place moreover where he 
miffht chance to learn, experimentallv, what it was to have a snow- 
bafi lodged under the ear; where his own feet, as well as other 
persons*, might chance to be tripped up on a lubricated path ; and 
where his own shins, as well as those of elderly gentlemen, might 
happen to be broken over a strii^ in the dusk. Under what oif- 
ferent angles was Mr. FerdinancTs character contemplated from 
these two ' contiguous stations ; seen from his mother^ s drawing 
room, it wore the very happiest aspect of hope and vernal promise; 
seen from Mr. Mule's library, it seemed a character that belonged 
to the mere scapegoat of Europe. Truth compels us to add 
that the mother's view was the more correct. Mr. Ferdinand 
had gone through the school with applause ; and, spite of his un- 
conquerable spirit of frolic and mischief, had borne the character 
of the most ffood-natured bo^ in Mannheim. From Mannhdm 
he was transn>rmed to the university of Jena, where he had sup- 
ported his character as a scholar ; and had since served two cam- 
Eaigns in the Prussian cavalry with distinguished reputation, and 
ttterly with some special marks of royal favour. In consequence 
he was spoken of in his native town with universal respect ; the 
gallows, if it must come, seemed at least to be postponed to an 
indefinite distance ; and even Mr. Mule began to doubt — ^if not 
whether Mr. Ferdinand would be hansed — ^yet whether he him- 
self should live to see Mr. Ferdinand hanged. In general, at 
least ; but there was one case in which he dianot doubt. When- 
ever he looked into Happilius, whenever he reflected upon basi- 
lisks, whenever he mecutated upon illuminations, he was sure to 
cry out in conclusion ^^ And, sir, I shall live to see him hanged.^ 



III. — HBRMES TKISMEGISTUS. 

Time, however, and change, at length brought Mr. Mule io 
milder sentiments ; all about him began to Be proud of their 
young townsman. Mrs. Lawler was still next-door-neighbour, 
and had it in her power to do many neighbourly offices ; patriotism 
and gratitude, therefore, alike appealed to him for some modified- 
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tkm of his harsh sentence against Mr. Ferdinand ; and finally, 
the illuminated Juba, the original materia litis and perpetual 
memento to his wrath, departed this life. And thus it came about, 
that, even upon those days when he read Happelius upon Basi- 
lisks, Mr. M!ule was now accustomed to commute his original 
anathema for the gentler doom of — ^*< Sir, I shall live to see him 
banished.*^ 

This sentence, in one sense, Mr. Mule lived in fact to accom- 
plish. After the battle of Leipsic, Mr. Ferdinand, having been 
severely wounded, had reorived leave of absence, and had returned 
to his native place. No sooner was he tolerably convalescent than 
parties innumerable were formed to welcome him home ; at which 
parties he sometimes met Miss Fanny, who inflicted deeper wounds 
than those which he had received at Leipsic. It was evident 
from all writers on the subject that there was but one cause ; and 
this he laboured to obtain through a series of tender epistles to 
the young lady. One of these, a booby of a servant lad deli- 
vered by mistake to Mr. Mule himself, who read it ; and, in the 
first moment of his anger, recurred to the old sentence of hanging ; 
and, as to banishment from Miss Fanny^s society through any 
possible channel, personal or by letter, thxit he decreed extempore ; 
to enforce which sentence, the old aunt was summoned to his 
assbtance. Now, as this interdict was little short of Mr. MuIe^s 
worst and ori^al malediction to Mr. Ferdinand, he resolved to 
countermine tne old lady— or, to speak freely, the two old ladies ; 
and, for this purpose, he addressed himself to Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. 

" Hermes Trismegistus,^ as he was called by the literati of 
the town, — " Slippery Dick,'' as he was called by every body 
else, — demands a few words of special notice, both because he was 
a ^at man, and because we rely upon him as our Dem ex ma" 
chind for the catastrophe of our tale. In gratitude for this as- 
sistance, we dedicate this paragraph to his biography. Slippery 
Dick was, at this time, a sort of runner to the " German Mer- 
cury,'' a newspaper published twice a week ; he held the oi&ce 
also of ** wonder-maker" to that journal, and personally distribut- 
ed it within the limits of the town. Hence it was that he had 
gained the honour of hit classical designation. He had, however, 
other titles to that honour: for he was a forensic person, and had 
been much connected wiih courts of justice in his early days ; 
he was an eloquent pefson ; and, finally, he was a thief. At 
least, he had been d thief ; that was the calling in which he com- 
menced the business of life ; and, being then resident in a great 
dty, a very lucrative calling it was. Still, he found that many- 
inconveniences arose from being a rogue ; and in great cities it is 
astonishing with what ease a man of talents may emerge into a 
Vol. III. Part II. 2 G 
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more reputable character. The reahns of honesty and didianefity, 
like those of great wits and madness, have thin partitions. As a 
thief, he was the best man in the world to catch a thief. So he 
became chief spy or informer to the police, and thus obtained a 
footing on the twilight frontiers or neutral ground of good and 
bad repute. Some mdeed said that this was worse than being a 
thief ; out others said — " No : an informer was a prop to the laws, 
and an indispensable limb of the police-ofBce.^ This last word 
suggested to him another change ; he obtained the situation of a 
regular polico-officer, and was now decidedly within the pale of 
reputable life. Some hankering, howeyer, he still retained for 
his first calling : he was glad to detect a rogu^ ; he was glad to 
assist in one : of the two, he perhaps gave the preference to the 
latter; but merely, as he protested, because he round that it re* 
quired greater talents. Tempting opportunities offered ; suspi* 
cions arose ; and, at length, Shppery Dick was requested to make 
himself scarce at the pcnice-office, which he did ; and, after many 
ups-and-downs, many flittings, backwards and forwards on botn 
sides of the neutral frontier above-mentioned, he settled at last on 
the reputable side, in character of agent and correspondent to the 
German Mercury, professing himself a true penitent, and a de- 
cided convert to the primitive faith, that honesty is the best policy. 
Every Saturday, as ne was taking his tenth glass of punch, he 
wept much for his past life. But still, as all flesh is frail, he 
manifested on Monday morning a constant propensity to engage in 
any tricks, plots, or knaveries which kept on tne right side of the 
law. To feel that he was abetting something not quite justi- 
fiable, was necessary as a seasoning or pleasant oondim^t to 
Dick's exertions ; but being old, as he observed, and having no 
son to succeed him, he begged to decline all business of a dan- 
gerous character. He would invariably ask a high price for his 
services ; but, if a man positively woiud not give it, then, Mr. 
Dick positively would insist in giving his services for nothings 
rather than miss any luxurious piece of mischief. In short, he 
settled down into tne regular Scapin of the place ; and in that 
ancient part he become a " fourbe lourbissime. 

To him then, to Slippery Dick, with an entrance-fee of five 
guineas, (which, by tne way, was wholly unnecessarjr) Mr. Fer- 
dinand addressed himself. Dick liked the service immensely; 
for, at first sight, it seemed sufficiently wrong to be stimulating. 
Yet, again he doubted, on further consideration, whether it were 
not an act of virtue to deceive so obstinate an old gentleman as 
Mr. Mule; and Dick began to have scruples of conscience. 
These, however, Mr. Ferdinand found means to overrule. But 
then again Dick munnured at the easiness of the service; 
^' simply to cheat two did women — it was really below a man of 
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g^m !^ And on this notion he laboured to embpoil and p^^ 
plex the plain course of his duties, until b^ sometimes brought 
nimself «ul his client into much unnecessary peril of disoov^. 
However, as yet no discovery had been made. The ease of 9. 
man of genius is delightful. As the distributor of the ^^ M^curv,^ 
Slippery Dick had the pvivileffe of the entri to Mr. Mule^^ 
brealkfftst-room ; but as tne disburser of infinite private i^ewsy 
which never found its wav into the Max^ury, Slippery Pipk W|ip 
indispoisable. Philoaopnically speakinff, ne was one of th§ 
*' conditions of the possmiUty of lireak&st ; not the yrH| or th^ 
co£fee-pot, more so. With what ineffable impudence did be deli- 
ver his ineffable budget of lies ! How, like Caesar, or ai| India^ 
iugekr, did he play with three bails at once ; weaving a jHilitiei^ 
lie ror Mr. Mule, and interweaving it at the saine time with tb^ 
cross threads of two scandalous lies for the use of the old aunt !-^ 
How, like the knave that he was, how, like Sliiqpery Dick in hi^ 
best days, did he carry on a collateral stream of paptcHnim^ OQin- 
munication with Miss Fanny, terminating (as a matter of course) 
in the dexterous insinuation into her hand of some fresh pleading 
on the part of his client ! — In this way had a long <* suit** been 
conducted between the lovers ; but, in all processes, whether in 
courts of law or of love, it is wdl known that ipany questions will 
arise which cannot be discussed in writing ; oral depositions must 
be had ; oaths must be administered ; 3ie book must be kissed. 
For some such purposes, and as the result of the correspondence. 
Miss Fanny at length granted to Mr. Ferdinand a series of 
nocturnal interviews at the window; <^ which the tenth was 
granted this very evening. Genius of youthful love protect it 
Irom detection I And now, having unfolded three-fourths of our 
little drama by stretching the characters and situation of the chief 

Eersons on the stage, let the rest unfold itself as rapidly as possi^ 
le ; and, if possible, in three pages, and in time for this Number 
of the Quarterly Magazine. 

IV.-~OHOST0. 

Fanny, the loveliest of roses, was standing (as we have said) at 
the window ; and the comet was outside on the lawn. Now it 
happened naturally enough, whether it were fo^: the purpose of 
whispering, or of impressing something or other with particular 
emphasis upon the comet's attention, or for any other purpose 
which it does not become a gentleman to look into too narrowly, 
that Miss Fanny bent her head downwards in answer to some 
supplicating tones of Mr. Ferdinand. But, good heavens! to 
see the absurdity and limited views of master-builders ! Solely 
intent upon the very subordinate consideration of preventing rob- 
bers from stepping into the windows, tlie poor ignorant man, who 

2G2 
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had tak6n upon him to build Mr. Mulcts house, had totally over- 
looked the paramount occasions on which youne ladies might 
wish to step out of them. A great arcliitect snoula think of such 
things ; for surely it must trouble his repose, when he comes to 
look back coolly upon his past life, to recollect that he only and 
his cursed plans have stepped between many a pair of lovers and 
the tenderest meetings. It is impossible to calculate the amount 
of human suffering which such master-builders may have caused. 
And, with regard to Mr. Mule's master-builder in particular, be 
it hereby made known to the whole literary world, that he only 
yras the cause that, in bending out too far. Miss Fanny Blumaner 
lost her balance and fell out. It is true that the comet caught 
her in his arms, but that was a mere accident ; and the whole 
case is a warning to master-builders how they can attempt to 
build houses in which young ladies are to live, any more than to 
build epic poems, without m*st solemnly asking themselves (as 
Horace directs) 

Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recusent. 

But, to leave master-builders to their own sad reflections, let 
us attend to Miss Fanny, who uttered a slight scream on finding 
herself standing upon the lawn ; whether from joy at her unex- 
pected liberation, or from terror at the mode of it, we do not pre- 
tend to be certain. A faint echo of this scream penetrated 
through the dreams of the two dragons ; and both awoke simul- 
taneously. Mr. Mule was dreaming at the moment of a basilisk ; 
the basilisk turned into a dragon, and the dragon into a Prussian 
dragoon, who seemed to be in the act of throwing his arms about 
some fiair marble statue that stood upon the lawn before his 
house. The statue screamed; and Mr. Mule awoke. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Tabitha having been reading before bed-time of 
some Turk who absolutely maintained a harem in London during 
the reign of Queen Anne, was dreaming that this wicked Turk 
insisted on adding herself to his female museum; which vile de- 
sim however, we are happy to assure the public and the lovers 
of virtue in particular, she was resisting in the most determined 
manner. Waking at this particular moment, Mrs. Tabitha saw 
nothing but what was very natural in the circumstance of the 
scream ; she felt herself fully warranted in appropriating the 
scream as the natural expression of her own. An English poet* 
has recorded, in two striking lines, that he was awoke under cir- 
cumstances not very dissimilar — 'viz. at the very moment when he 
was charging the enemy, and had his victory torn from him in 

* ** My own shout of onset, as the armies advance, 
How oft it awakes me from visions of ^lory ! " 

COLERIDOB. 
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L'ke manner by a screen. So far Mrs. Tabitha saw nothing to 
wonder at ; nothing m fact but what was to be expected from 
her own very superior description of virtue. But it seemed to 
her that immediately on the heels of the scream she heard a 
faint — ^no ! upon second thought, not very faint— reverberation of 
a kiss. Now this she took upon herself utterly to disclaim; fifty 
years^ experience of her own rigorous principles authorised her 
m declann^, that on no consideration whatever could she have 
granted such an impious indulgence to any man ; much less to a 
Turk animated by those base intentions which she had so fully 
detected, and was so determined to resist. " But whose then was 
the kiss ?" said Mrs. Tabitha ; and ** whose then was the scream ?'' 
said Mr. Mule at the very same moment. Here let it be ex^^. 
plained that Mr. Mule and Mrs. Tabitha were both afraid of 

f hosts ; and, for mutual protection, always left open the doors at 
oth ends of a long corridor which connected tneir two rooms. 
'* Was that Fanny that screamed P'' cried Mr. Mule, «' Was it 
you, Fanny, that — .?^ and here Mrs. Tabitha drew aside her 
curtain, and looked towards Fanny^s bed. But receiving no an-, 
swer, and seeing every thin^ quiet m the moonlight, she concludedL 
that Fanny was asleep : this obliged her to charge the kiss upon 
some ghost of unusual levity, and very hastily she shrank over 
head in the bed-clothes. Mr. Mule, upon similar considerations^ 
retreated in a similar direction ; and, for a pretty long interval^ 
there was silence in both rooms. 

V. — MOBE GHOSTS. 

Meantime Miss Fanny^s alarms had been soothed by the comet. 
Great was her trepidation at first ; but, hearing all quiet above^ 
and being assured by her lover that he would easily devise some 
means for restoring her to her bed-room, she consented to take a 
few turns up and down the lawn. To any reasonable man, who 
considers that excepting at a window, or by a letter, or through 
Slippery Dick, these young lovers had not, in a proper sense, 
met or exchanged any confidential communications for weeks, it 
will not seem matter of complaint that " a few turns up and 
down the lawn** should occupy the space of one hour and a half. 
Even thou, most philosophic reader! must pardon them ; for it 
was moonlight ; and it was the month of May ; and it was the 
May of their young lives ; and Mr. Ferdinand was tender and 
devoted ; and to Miss Fanny he looked like a hero ; and Miss 
Fanny was tender and confiding; and to Mr. Ferdinand she 
looked like a sylph. 

A sylph ? Aye ; but there's the rub. Every creature that 
lives has its appropriate annoyance and its peculiar enemy. The 
Whale, for instance, has its Thresher (if we remembo: our Ichtbyo* 
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logj) ; Mr. Mule was haunted for some yefurs by Anti-Mule in 
the person of the ** young malefactor ;'* we ourselves, who com- 
municate this excellent story, are not without our Anti- We ; and 
Sylphis, as all the world is aware, have their counteracting Gnomes. 
One of these it must have been, scowlins askance at youthful 
happiness, that now summoned an accursed wind from the South-i 
east. Oh Miss Fanny ! Miss Fanny ! what are you thinking of 
that never look up to that same open window through which the 
wind is now pouring in with the ciurrent and the music of a 
Levantet. On 1 Mr* Ferdinand ! what can you be thinking of, 
who seem unaware that any wind is abroad. One rose has fallen 
from the window already; by sood luck, that fell outwards. 
Another we fear is destined to faff; and, considering the direction 
of the wind, it cannot but fall inwards. Thrice the flower-pot 
reeled; thrice the South wind heaved it from its basis; and 
thrice did some gentle power that honoureth true love, with a 
touch as delicate as the breathing of a sigh, turn the tremulous 
bttlaiice in favour of poor absent Fanny. But, when the fourth 
resoutiding blast butted with its horns against the rose-tree, and 
fate hung suspended as upon the edge of a razor, — ^then came the 
accursed gnome, gave it a kick on the windward quarter, and, in 
one instant, the shrub, with all its pottery, fell like Jove*s thun- 
derbolt to the ground ; crashed into a tempest of ruins on the 
wide Urea of the chamber-floor ; and, spreading hke a sea be* 
neath Mrs. Tabitha's bed, there forced much other pottery into 
the universal wreck. 

Lyric poetry in the hands of Filicaja may^ — prose from a 
bourgeois gentilhomme is absolutely impotent to, expound the 
frensy of alarm which seized upon lioth tne dragons. Extremity 
of panic tore away all the frail draperies of bed-clothes under 
which th^ir terrors had hitherto lurked. Each shot upwards like 
a rocket or a pyramid of fire : each, with a heart that was beating 
audibly^ stood bolt upright in bed : each had been stunned be- 
neath the bed-dothes by the ruinous crash : each on shooting up- 
wards came to hear the monsoon which was setting in throu^ the 
window ; and each had a momentary vision of its possible cause. 
True to their separate dreams,. Mr. Mule conceived that ten 
thousand basilisks were coming down the chimney ; Mrs, Tabitha 
conceived that ten thousand Turks, in search of ten thousand 
harems, were entering the window at the pas de charge. There 
was silence between the two di^agons for three minutes. At lengthy 
upon a pause in the wind^ Mr, Mule groaned out in a sepulchral 
tone, " What's that ?" In a tremulous whisper, between a \^histle 
and a sob, Mrs. Tabitha replied, " Gk)d knows." At this moment 
a long stream of air ran through the corridor, and burst in upon 
Mr» Mule'd bed hangings. Mr. Mule's teeth chattered with alarm ; 
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or, aeccMrdfalg to an idle hypothefiiis of bis own, with cold. Btit, 
after the agitaticm of the curtains had continued for some tiine, a 
breeee of refreshing hope sprung up in his mind : and, in a noble 
transport of courage, he exclaimed, " Why this is the wind, Mrs, 
Tabitha ; thete^s a window open in your room, Mrs. Tabitha,^' 
** I beg your patdon, that^s impossible,'' replied Mrs. Tabitha ; 
'^ I fastetied all the windows the very last thing, I did : a window 
may be open, Mr. Mule ; but, if so, the window must be in your 
room, Mr. Mule.'*' — Mr. Mide was not a man to be put down in 
that way : none of the Mules l^as evet known to give up a thesis 
to such shallow grounds of opposition. <* If I were not in a 
eonsiderable state of perspiration, Mrs. Tabitha, I Would just 
now come into your room, and detect you in your grosB absur« 
dities.'' 

^^ And, if I had not the rheumatism in my neck, I would step 
out of bed and expose you, Mr. Mule, by shutting down that 
window which at this moment I hear dithering about in your room.'' 

This gave the coup-de-grace to Mr. Muk's expiring patience^ 
Aristotle, in examining the different species of spurious courage, 
(which, as we remember, he makes out to be five,) reckons as one 
amongst them, the courage inspired by anger. Who minds what 
Aristotle says ? At this moment it enabled Mr. Mule to do 
what his whole stock of ffenuine courage wotild never have com- 
passed, viz., to get out of bed, put on his dressing-gowti, and ad- 
vance softly to Mrs. Tabitha'^ room. Yet Aristotle may be right 
after all : for that is certaiiily spurious courage which breaks 
down without a moment's warning, as now happened to the coU- 

356 of Mr. Mule. Having no Knowledge of his approa(;h, — 
rs. Tabitha naturally took the white hning of his dressing- 
gown, as it fell within the moonlight, for a ghost. She shriekS 
out to that eiFect ; and Mr. Mule exclaiming, " Where, where ?" 
rushed back, and dived into bed. The proximity of his voice, 
however, undeceived Mrs. Tabitha, who hastened to undeceive 
Mr. Mule. He was nattu-ally incensed at finding himself made a 
handle of for frightening himself: there were things enough in this 
wofld to frighten Mr. Mule without adding Mr. Mule to the num- 
ber : his anger returned in all its strength ; and consequently his 
spurious courage* He marched with the heart of a lion, back into 
Mrs. Tabitha's quarters, and there exposed, as she deserved, her 
** gross absurdities." Two negatives make one affirmative ; but 
it has not yet been ascertained that two cowards make one hero. 
However, Mrs. Tabitha drew thus much confidence from the 
presence of Mr. Mule, that she ventured to put her head out of 
the curtains ; and subscribed to the undeniable fact that the win- 
dow was open : though how, or by whose machinations, she con- 
eervedi to be past aU sohition, except on the hypothesis of ghosts. 
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I%af was not a doctrine which in general Mr. Mule felt any dis-* 
poi^tion to question; though at the present moment he was not 
sorry to find that the prostrate rose-tree explained one part of his 
recent terrors upon less alarming principles. Without making 
any further comments, however, he now closed the window ; bolted 
It securely against any second attempt to open it ; and then re- • 
tired again to his bed under considerable alleviations of his panic. 

VI.— THIEVES AND GHOSTS. 

And now let us quit these old gnomes, and the agitations of 
fear, for the lovely sylph, Miss Fanny, and the nobler agitations 
of love ! — ^Miss Fanny ! ah, poor thing, what's to become of 
her ? She's bolted out now, and has no more chance of getting 
to her own bed than the rose inside has of rising up from the 
place where it lies floored, or of making amends to Mrs. Tabitha 
lor the mischief it has done under her bed. Now, we suppose, 
there are people in' this world depraved enough to laugh at this 
young creature and her distress ; we, on the contrary, could find 
an our hearts to drop a tear or two, if we had time, in sympathy 
with her's, especially when we see her, as she advances gaily up 
the lawn, suddenly stop, look up to the window, start back, 
clasp her hands, and then burst into tears. Poor thing, how her 
innocent heart beats ! This is the third heart now out of one 
house that has palpitated almost to bursting within one half hour, 
and the reader'^s heart must be made of mere stone if he pities 
none of them. As to Miss Fanny's, however, we are glad to see 
her drying her tears, for her lover has most fortunately discovered 
that one of the library windows is a little open, and may be 
pushed up from the outside. Ay, Mr. Ferdinand, if you can 
get at it ; but how is that to be done? The library windows are 
twenty feet from the ground. True, they are so; but Miss 
Fanny/emembers a ladder which is kept at the gardener's cottage; 
and the gardener's cottage, by good luck, stands in the shrub- 
bery. 

Thither they bent their steps, and not a little surprised they 
were to find the door open: without scruple, however, they 
walked in, and the next minute they heard the door pulled to, 
and locked upoii them by somebody from without. Here let us 
moralize upon the capricious misery of this human life of our's ; 
but two minutes ago we had a young lady before us weeping and 
refusing to be comforted because she is locked out, and now this 
same young lady is weeping because she is locked in^ But how 
happened it ? Thus : the gardener was at this time absent from 
home, and the gardener's wife was kept waking not by ghosts 
but by thieves. Several little articles had recently disappeared 
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fitnn the premises, and the gardener's wife insisted that they had 
been purloined; Mrs. Tabitha, on the contrary, charged the 
losses upon the carelessness of the gardener^s family. It natu- 
rally happened, therefore, that this evening, upon hearing the 
steps of the two lovers repeatedly passing on the gravel walk 
beneath her window, the gsffdener^s wife should be on the alert. 
Here, no doubt, were the robbers. She dressed herself, slipped 
down stairs, unlocked the door, and leaving it open to secure ner 
own retreat in case of need, but carrying the key with her to 
provide against the worse case of the enemy^s intercepting her, 
and throwing a detachment into the fortress, she placed herself 
in ambuscade amongst the bushes. No long time elapsed before 
two people were heard advancing : who they were the good wo- 
man could not make out from the deep shades of the shrubs, but 
she observed that they talked in low tones. The few words she 
caught were, " Sure that it is at the gardener^s ;" " Easily take 
it away ;" " Think it will be possible to raise the window without 
being heard f* Ay, thought the gardener's wife, here are the 
robbers, and they are now planning a burglary. She watched 
them into her own house, silently crept after them, locked the 
door, and with the key in her pocket went off to alarm Mr. 
Mule's family, to proclaim the capture of the robbers, and to 
rear a lasting monument to her own courage and innocence upon 
the basis of Mrs. Tabitha's final confusion and mortification. 

Ah, well-a^lay, poor Mr. Mule, I sec another storm brewing 
against your peace. Just sinking again into slumber, with his 
head under the bed-clothes, Mr. Mule was entering upon a region 
of milder dreams. Happelius was vanishing, basilisks were grow- 
ing scarce, when all at once the ghost of the giant Thor appeared 
to iiim playing with his sledge-hammer upon his chamber-door. 
In direiul confusion he awoke, and too surely he found there was 
something in it. The dream was so far wrong that it was not the 
door which was played upon but the window. Whether Thor 
were the performer could not yet be ascertained ; but certainly 
the clatter, which now assailed the glass of Mr. Mule's window, 
was quite worthy of Thor ; and if not Thor, at least it might 
be said of the performer (according to the polite reply of the 
Frenchman to Dr. Moore in a different case), " Qui! m^ritoit 
bien T^tre." Mr. Mule kept his position under the bed-clothes, 
and determined to keep it, let what would happen. Frequent 
meditation upon the case of nocturnal panics had satisfied him 
that the best position which could be taken up in such circum- 
stances was to cower under the bed-clothes — the worst ghost he 
had yet met with had not gone the length of pulling off his 
blankets. Besides, it was clearly the place of honour: in bad 
t^nes, as Mr. Addison correctly observes, ^^ the post of honour 
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is a priratQ station ;^^ and where is there one so private as that of 
a diver under the bed-clothes ? Mr, Mule was well and scientii 
jically tucked in upon three sides : as to the head, which cej*tainly 
was the AchiUes^s neel of his position, he had done his best to 
complete the lines of circumvallation by screwing down the 
dothes with both hands, and by doubling them under the weight 
of his head, which, he trusted, might resist Thorns hamm^ as 
long as any part about him. On the whole, he felt himselif enti^ 
tied to say, that come would what come might, he positively 
would not be dislodged. 

We shall see. Mr. Mule was positive, certainly ; but the 
strongest positions have been forced, and the resolutions of the 
most restive persons have been baffled. At this moment he heard 
another storm driving at the windows, accompanied by shrill 
screams and feminine ululations« ^^ God bless my souV^ said 
Mr« Mule, ^^ here are all the ghosts from the Red Sea; and now 
one finds whdt comes of shutting a window in a ghost'^s face.^ 
Yes, the rationale of the a^ault was but too clear. Mule it was 
that had shut down the window which the ghosts had opened ; 
he could not deny it; and Mule it is that must suffer for it. 
Bare poetical justice demanded that his window should be made 
the next object of attack. Mule saw all this, and Mule groaned ; 
but Mule kept his position for all that. If he could get Mrs. 
Tabitha to take to the shutting down of the window, or to divide 
the blame with him, something might be done. But, lord! 
what's the use of deliberating when the enemy are at the gates ? 
Even whilst he yet deliberated, another clattering storm assailed 
the window; another peal of feminine ululation ascended, the 
panes began to crash, something or other .rattled along the floor ; 
m spite of all which, we are proud to state that Mr. Mule kept his 
position ; and, lastly, something or other hit Mr. Mule in a re- 
gion far more ^' practicable'' than his head. If it was Thor's ham- 
mer — at least it appeared that Thor's hammer was no ghost ; in 
consequence. Mule's resolution, however mulish, gave way. Up- 
wards he soared like a barrel of gunpowder, or hke the fiend 
when touched by Ithurid's spear, or, according to our former 
comparison, like a rockets At this moment Mule must have been 
a gooA study to the lovers of the picturesque, and stiU tiiore at 
the next moment when he received a second rap ov6r the shins. 
What passed in his mind during this ghostly agony it would be 
difficult even for Professor Kant to have assigned : thus much, 
however, is certain, that by the " assodation of ideas," as Miss 
Hamilton would still be saying, the '^ tan^ble idea" of his own 
shins (to speak with David Hartley) suggested the " audible 
idea" of the young malefactor, whom, upon a certain night in 
former years, he had heard giggling behmd a wall at a certain 
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device for throwing Mr. Mule upon those shins. Hereafter, when 

"Bif ule conies coolly to collate the two cases in point of torment, 

He will see the absurdity of having entered Mr. Ferdinand^s 

^villany into his black day-book, with a Latin notula annexed, 

impljmg that Furcifer iste Ferdinandus Lawler was a greater 

plajgue to him than the fiend and all bis imps ever had been or 

ifrould be. The result shewed how wrong he was. Mr. Fer<« 

dinand^s assaults upon his shins left Mr. Mule courage enough to 

rise and run after him, and at one time really with some chance 

of overtaking him, and bringing him to condign punishment; 

whereas at present, after sky-rocketing, he imm^iately collapsed 

upon the centre of the bed,— and lay in a sort of round heap {mdis 

indigestaaue moles), without a thought of avengins his shins. 

So lying, nowever, and now totally denuded of all bea-clothes, he 

heard tne better ; and it struck him in the next course of ulu-> 

lations, that he distinguished the voice of his own gardener^s 

wife ; *< Beyond a doubt,^ said he, *^ it is Nelly Hagedorn ;^^ and 

the very next moment brought to his ears the cry of ^^ Thieves I 

Thieves r 

•< Thieves f ' said Mr. Mule exultingly, « God be praised ! 
Thieves are better than ghosts any how*'' And he rose with ala- 
crity : again he grew ^* spuriously courageous,'^ according to the 
Stagyrite; for he was in an immense passion. And now, indeed, 
there was some ground for a parallel between his present mood and 
that in which he had pursued the young malefactor : the same pa»« 
sion possessed him — vengeance; and for the same wrongs — violated 
shins. He strode to tne window, and roundly charged Nelly 
Hagedorn with burglarious attempts on his house, and murderous 
attempts on himself; all which, however, ranked lower in the 
scale of guilt than another offence, which he was obliged to 
suppress, of having swindled him into unutterable panic by per- 
sonating a ghost from the Red Sea. Nelly defended herself on 
the charges of burglary and murder, by stating the case ; she had 
the thieves under lock and key; tiiey might break prison; she 
had done what she could to rouse the family by " audible ideas:'' 
those failing, what remained but " tan^ble ideas ?" And what 
mattered a few panes of glass in comparison of liberating the 
premises from nightly intrusions of thieves ? 

There was something certainly in this statement: these thieves 
might be the very people who nad opened Mrs. Tabitha's win- 
dow; in which case, three sets of ghosts would have evanesced (or 
rather consolidated) into a rose-tree, Nelly Hagedorn, and a 
couple of thieves. Mr. Mule was mollified ; roused his household ; 
ima went down stairs to admit Mrs. Hagedorn, 
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VII.— -MOEE THIEVES AND MoEE GHOSTS. 

All the world was below stairs ; for half the neighbourhood had 
been roused by Mrs. Hagedom's outcries : amongst them, by the 
way, was slippery Dick ; which is very well, as w<e shall want him 
for the catastrophe ; and we desire that he will not leave the pre- 
mises tiU that IS effected. Though Dick, however, and other 
extra persons were there, one essential limb of the family was not : 
in the general muster every body perceived that Miss Fanny was 
absent. 

" Fanny, my love !^ cried Mr. Mule, all the way up stairs to 
her bed-room : ** Fan, Fan, my love I'' But no *^ Fan, Fan,'^ 
answered. He advanced to her bed, and gazed upon it with 
horror : no soft swelling or fine undulations of the bed-clothes 
expressed the beautiful outlines of a young woman's person : no 
quiet heaving betrayed the corresponding breathings of Miss 
Fanny, or the gentle pulsations of Miss Fanny's heart. Miss 
Fanny was gone. But when, and whither, and now? If thieves 
had opened the window, thieves could hardly have stolen Miss 
Fanny. No : there was something in it more than all that. Mr. 
Mule was alone, and Mr. Mule again began to quake. The 
rose-tree, the thieves, and even Nelly Hagedorn, all becstme apo- 
cryphal in his eyes ; and it seemed to him that there was nothing 
certain under the sun, but his own shins and other people's 
ghosts. 

Down stairs he posted, and stated the facts. All present were 
alarmed, except Mrs. Tabitha, who contemplated the case exclu- 
sively in relation to virtue ; and, as her virtue was chiefly manu- 
factured by Cant and Co., from extra superfine particular hum- 
bug. Miss Fanny's character was likely to suffer some damage in 
her hands. But Mr. Mule saw this, and hastily took it out of 
them : he called her an old cat : swore that he had done wrong 
to torment his niece by putting her under such a duenna : if 
Fanny had gone off voluntarily, no doubt it was to drown herself; 
in which case they would be both haunted by her ghost; and 
justly, as he must acknowledge. However he would take his 
norse and ride all over the country in search of her. 

So saying he mounted up stairs to equip himself, whilst most 
of the others accompanied Mrs. Nelly to the spectacle of the Uttle 
gaol delivery which she promised. 

" Now we shall see," cried Mrs. Nelly, triumphantly, as she 
unlocked the door, " whether my warnings are always to be set 
at nought." So saying, she threw the door open with the air of 
one who is exposing to the public some great exhibition of lions : 
the company, however, were so ceremonious^^ that none chose to 
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claim precedency of entrance. At length, however, Hermes 
Trismigistus, as the person who might be supposed most familiar 
with the genus ^ Thief/ stepped forward and neld up a light to 
examine the two speamens of that genus so recently caught. 
^^ But how is this, Mrs. NeUy ? The birds are flown : the cage 
is empty. Or rather had there ever been any birds P^ This 
was tne second question ; and, after a fruitless search, it was 
decided in the negative. It passed, nem. con. that Mrs. Nelly 
Ha^edom had been guilty oi ahoax,-— of a hum— of a flam : the 
whole was too palpably a Missisappi scheme for raising credit ; 
a pure swindling South Sea bubble. And a doubt was moved by 
SBppery Dick, whether it were not actionable to disappoint peo- 
ple s curiosity in this shocking way : nay, some held it to be a 
sort of petty treason to excite the passions of the public, and then 
baulk tnem ; since every individual in respect to the collective 
body of the public stands in some such relative of fealty as a 
wife to a husoand, or a servant to his master. 

What then had become of the poor prisoners ? Had Jove, in 
compassion to their misfortunes, taken tnem aloft and made them 
into some new constellation for the encouragement of future 
lovers, and the confusion of the present, Mr. Pond ? — ^No : the 
case was this : — Mr. Ferdinand had been too much engaged in 
war to have much faith in the absolute impregnability of any 
fortress,— the gardener^s cottage, he was satisfied, must have 
its weak points, as well as Gibraltar and Bergen-op-zoom ; and 
wherever an enemy could break in, it was clear that a prisoner 
might break out. Such a place he found in a little back-win- 
dow ; it was strengthened, indeed, by an apricot tree, which had 
been trained over it upon an espalier : but a saw, which lay in 
the window-seat, enabled him to prune a neat quadrangular sec- 
tion out of the espalier, through which he first elaborated his 
own person; next some unworthy ladder which had been the 
means of seducing them into the enemy^s quarters ; and, finally. 
Miss Fanny. Like Nisus and EuryaJus, they were just return- 
ing from their night adventure, and, like Nisus and Euryalus, 
with the spoils of the enemy's camp; when suddenly, like Nisus 
and Euryalus, they heard the enemy advancing directly in their 
path ; and, therefore, like Nisus and Euryalus, they plunged 
into a gloomy thicket to avoid them. — Here, by the way, an ab- 
surd friend of ours, (an attorney,) who is now looking over our 
shoulder, objects that this comparison is ' defeated' and ^ avoided' 
(as he calls it in his law jargon), by the sex of one of the parties. 
The * party' he means is Miss Fanny, whom he pretends that we 
must not liicen to Euryalus. " Nisus", says he, " may do very 
well for the comet, but who the d — ^1 is to do for Miss Fanny ? 
She is a yoimg lady, — ^whereas Euryalus is a young gentleman." 
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What of that P JVe didnH make Eturyalus a young gentleman ; 
it'gno" fault of ours* Look here: to make the cases tally and 
dovetail, there must be a man and a woman in both. Very well, 
thea ; we bring our man and our woman ; if Virgil does not 
bring his, whose fault is that, you know ? But this shews what 
Gc»nes of meddling with criticism, when people ^' should engross.*^ 
We shake off the dust of our feet against the attorney, and we 
return to the young comet and his enemy. Happier in this 

¥oint than Nisus and Euryalus, they were detected by no 
blseens ; they arrived haj^ily under the window ; Mr. I^erdi- 
nand applied the ladder — steadied it, and {»repared to hold it. 
From what womanly scruples it is not for us to say, but so it 
was, that upon this last service of the oomet^s — however respect- 
fully tendered. Miss Fanny laid her interdict. On some rare 
cx^casions the gentlest of young women are peremptory ; and^ 
after vainly remonstrating, Mr. Ferdinand retired to a distance, 
and Miss Fanny began her ascent. 

Meanwhile, old Mule was roaming about in unspeakable agi- 
tation, at the thought of being left alone in the house ; much also 
he suffered from disinterested fear at the thoughts of Miss Fanny^s 
death ; much also from selfish fear, on considering that he had there- 
by added another ghost to his list; and that (God knows !) was not 
at all necessary. Just at this moment, be came to his library win- 
dow, and flung it up to see if the party were returning from 
Nelly's. Ah ! Mule ! ah ! persecuted Mule ! si %i (to borrow 
the voice of Greek Tragedy) ororororZil* There stood the bust 
of Miss Fanny, resting (as it seemed) in-^mid air, looking in at 
Mr. Mule, and manifestly meditating an eruption into Mr. Mule's 
premises. Mule absolutely brayed and whinnied at this insuffer- 
able fright : he shyed, threw up his heels, curvetted, plunged, 
and finally bolted at full stretch out of the room. Miss Fanny 
was startled at this mode of reception ; but what was to be done? 
In she must; and let us tell her, that if she frightens other people 
in this way, she must expect to be frightened in her turn : and 
so it was tnat, as she was getting in at the window, her face na^. 
turally turned round to ihe latter ; on which (e, e, e, e, ! brorora^ 
roi i itamoLi !), occup3ang her own recent station, and presenting his 
bust precisely as she had presented hers to Mr. Mule, sto^ a 
man, who popped this question to her — '* Who the devil are 
you ?'' Miss Fanny staid not upon any scruples of form, but 
pirouetted and fled like a fawn after old Mule. Mule heard th6 

* Sonae purists in Grecian ejaculation, pretend to patronize the trisyllabic 
form cTM-w, which is clearly a shabby conpern. Besides, as the learned Bishop 
ofC-^ — hints, if Aristophanes may discharge his five-barrelled ir«ir««'«r««'«i 
upon ns [in which there are four pops and an o\\ why may not Tragedy reply 
with as many guns ? 
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gfaoit in {nimrit of him, and he^^uk to plunge again, and neret 
eeaied plunging until he plunoed mto the celw; and thwe find* 
ing an empty sack, he jumpea in, pulled it up about him like a 
ptflow-case^aoout a pillow, ducked over-head, and prayed devoutly 
that hie pursuer might prove to be tome Johnny Raw of a ghost 
that would be hoaxed into taking him for a sack of mealy pcyta- 
toes : whilst the innocent cause of his terror, poor ^' Fan — ^Fan,^ 
trembling and palpitating, like a hunted hare, finally recovered 
her own * form in bed* 

Poor throbbing << Pan^^^Fan 1* we must pity thee, at the same 
time that we cannot help laughing a little. If '^ Fan — ^Fan^ 
had frightened other people, was that any reason whj^ a brute of 
a fellow should frighten tier so confoundedly with lus horrid-— 
•* Who the devil are you ?^ No, surely : and a just judgment it 
was upon this brute^-that, as he turned round with his face to the 
ladder, he saw (I, I, i, ?, I, 8 ! irorororoi vowot !) another fellow, 
standing just where he had stood on the ladder, who forthwith 
popped his own question to him — *• Who the devil are you f* 
'To which, however, he replied, not by plunging like a mule, or 
running Uke a fawn, but Mmply by retorting — " Why, if you 
oome to thaiy who the devil are you ?'^ 

Well, here are questions as plenty as blackberries: now let ufi 
have some answers. 

*^ I am,^ said the man on the ladder, <' Mr. Ferdinand 
Lawler.** 

" Ah ! Mr. Ferdinand, how do you do?" said the man within i 
** for my part, I am Slippery Dick.** 

" So ! and how came you here, Mr. Dick ?** 

•* Why, the truth is, sir, Nelly had just hoaxed us all with a 
cock-and-a^buU story of two thieves she pretended to have caught. 
A mere swindling trick, Mr. Ferdinand ! I protest I respect the 
woman highly ; tor she swindled us all. 1 never thought she 
had so much talent. However, it^s not pleasant to be bilked, of 
one^s sport ; and so I wasn^t sorry that, as I came away from 
NeDy's, I started some game for myself. Up this very ladder I 
saw a young boy in white trowsers mounting as fast as ever his 
legs could carry him ; and, says I to myseff — ^ That^s a thief: 
rU go after him.^ " 

" So ! well now, that^s just my case with regard to you, 
Dick, for I saw you mounting the ladder, and said I to inyself — 
• that's a thief ; I'll go after nim.' And, by the way, Dick, I 
think I was not so far out in my notion as you were in yours ; 
for your thief in white trowsers was Miss Fanny Blumauer in 
white petticoats." 

DicK was a wit, and he took all such things in good part : wits, 
lie knew, must give and take ; so he contented himself with re- 
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plying-*-that he believed Miss Fanny and he played their cards 
pretty much alike ; if he once stole diamonds, she stole hearts 
every day of her life. And thus sparring, ^the two thief-takers 
descended the ladder together. 

At the foot of it, the comet asked Dick if any thing could be 
done to repair the mischief of this night : did ne think matters 
desperate? 

" Desperate !" said Dick, " they never were in better train ; 
leave Mr. Mule to me, sir, I'll hoax him; precisely in nine 
minutes from this time 1^11 have him well hoaxed.'^ 

VIII. — FINALE. 

Dick went in search of Mr. Mule: not finding him above 
stairs, he knew whereabouts Mr. Mule must be ; though not in 
what precise comer, or what precise sack. Seeing one, how- 
ever, more corpulent than the rest, he determined to satisfy 
his own doubts, whether this were a sack of ipealy potatoes, by 
turning it upside down and shooting out the contents. As, how- 
ever, he necessarily satisfied Mr. Mule at the same time that he 
himself was neither that ghost, nor that Johnny Raw he was 
looking for, that gentleman thankfully pocketed the affront. 

In this piece of impertinence, which was the mere gratuitous 
overflow of Dick's infamous love of fun, he lost precisely one 
minute and a half, so that he had but seven minutes and a 
half for his main villainy; which, however, he accomplished 
within the time, without at^all distressing himself, and had three- 
quarters of a minute to spa^e. 

He briefly revealed to Mr. Mule that Miss Fanny was a Som- 
nambulist ; this master-key unlocked all the mysteries of the 
night. She had walked out of her chamber-window, mounted 
the garden-wall, two coach-houses, three stables, six dwelling- 
houses, two churches, and was on the point of scaling the churcn- 
steeple ^ 

" You dotft say so ?'*' 

" I do ; I saw her scaling the church-steeple, when Mr. 
Lawler, thinking she might sprain her ancle in coming down, 
went up with a ladder — brought her down — and with me same 
ladder put her into the library-window.'' 

" This must be kept secret,'' said Mr. Mule. 

" It must, sir ; it's no recommendation to a wife. Amongst 
Miss Fanny's many excellent quaUficadons for that character, 
somnambulism will never be counted one. I know it by myself ; 
I should not like a wife myself, that got up from my side of nights 
to walk up the church-steeple. Mr. Lawler must be thanked." 

" He must, sir." For both purposes Mr. Lawler was sent for. 
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That gentleman did not clearly understand for what Mr. Mule 
was thanking him ; but as it procured him a footing in the £sunily, 
a large share of Mr. Mules favom*, and, finally, the hand dl 
his lovdy sylph ; — ^he asked no questions, but was thankful that 
in any way he had overoome the mtdishness of Mr. Mule. 

In conclusion, we add the following as the latest intel]^enc6 
we have received, on the present condition of our principal cha-« 
racters. 

Mr. Mide, now that he is supported by the close proximity dt 
the arm of flesh in the person ot a young officer, makes a stouter 
resistance than heretofore to the world of ghosts ; though he still 
occasionally retreats to Mr. Addison^s ^^ post of honour.^ 

Mrs. Tabitha, it gives us pleasure to say, continues to display 
a very superior description of virtue in all her — dreams: mght 
after night she sets the vile Turk at defiance ; shews him dearly 
that she sees through all his designs upon her virtue % and some** 
times goes the len^ of scratching his whiskers. 

The young Mrs. Lawler is so thoroughly cured of her somnam< 
bulism, that she has never, since that first attack, got as far even 
as the garden wall on her road to the church-steeple. 

Mr. Ferdinand continues to make the most shocking disco- 
veries throudiout Mr. Mule's library respecting his own youthful 
atrocities. Every book, on its blank pages, exhibits so many me- 
moranda of his ofiences j^all beginmng — " Furcifer iste Fefdu 
nandus Lawler"]^ that his own hair stands on end with wonder 
that Mr. M. did not live to see him hanged. 

Finally, for our main hero— wicked Dick, witty D5ck, dear 
Dick, Sixteen-string Dick, Slippery Dick, — ^in his old age he has 
forsaken all sorts of downrignt rogueries. But, as the doctors 
think that his health sufiers by such severe abstinence from stimu 
lants, they advise him to hoax*— as a pleasant and wholesome^ 
substitute for knavery. Hoaxing, therefore, he now practises in 
all its branches : and he has recently sent us a most excellent 
hoax with which we design to Jioax all our dear brother contri 
butors to the Quaetebly Magazine. 

[The basis of this story is to be found in the ' Seifenhhsen* of Pr 
Schuiz: Tubingen^ 1810]. 
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A DAY AT MILAN. 

'* Yoir may as well take the caleehe to yourself, it is but two 
Napoleons diflFerence,^ said the shrewd rogue of a Genevese 
voiturier, ** allow me to give the arrhes.'^ — " Oh no,'' said I, 
*^ you have promised me a companion, un homme comme ilfauty 
and I should rather pay for having than for dispensing with 
company.'' 

I was heartUy tired of Greneva, where the atmosphere of society 
is as blue as the waters of their lak( 



'* Divinely, brightly, beaatifully blue." 

The old people know every thing, the young people each some-^ 
thing, and even the misses are deep in one ology or another. 
You are nothing at Geneva if not scientific, and if ignorant of 
botany are a very dull fellow indeed. I thought nightly of my 
own sweet, unpragmatical countrywomen, and sought a travel- 
ler's ever-ready remedy in a caleehe for Bex. 

The bright, blue morning came, and although it was an 
August one, the wind from Mont-Blanc and the Savoy Alps was 
any thing but warm. The promised homme comme ilfaut was 
a great man, it seemed, and kept me waiting : his passports were 
at the office, the clerks thereof in bed, and to bring them to- 
gether, in order that he might set off, was the difficulty. He 
was a Mondeur Diplomatique^ however, a Frenchman not to be 
trifled with, and the town was to be waked to expedite the un- 
lucky passport. Meantime, expectant, I shrunk into the back of 
the caleehe, and the folds of my good blue mantle, listening to 
the *' loud rushing of the arrowy Rhone," its murmurs not 
now, as at noontide, accompanied by the plash of busy washer- 
women, the rattle of char-a-bancs^ and the everlasting click of 
the thousand little hammers of this watch-making city. 

Lo ! my gentleman with his bow and excuse, sorry to have 
delayed me, very, nay, exceeding sorry, " Du tout. Monsieur.'''' 
His air distingu6 bespoke that most rare being, which the con- 
tinent can boast of, a young Frenchman of the old school, and, 
as I afterwards found, as ignorant and as elegant as any of thet 
by-gone race he represented. On we rolled. I was for some time 
too much occupied by that most Jovely of scenes to think of con- 
versation ; in truth, the cup of sentiment must have time to fiD, 
ere one can have the wish to communicate any of its overflowings 
to the ear of a companion. But we approached Coppet, and 
there, thought I, is a name connected with this village, wnich can 
scarce fail to rouse and interest my feUow-traveller. I reckoned 
without mine host — ^pointed, hinted, asked questions, mentioned 
the nwie of Necker^ of De Stael, in vain : my gentleman was 
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deaf. ^* HelaSy Corinne,'^ said I, with a sigh sentimental enough 
to have melted the rocky heart of an opposite Alp. ^' Quel drole 
de chapeauJ^ What an odd hat, was the rejoinder of my com- 
panion, as he eyed the picturesque coifFure of a fair peasant of 
the Vaud. This was too much, and threw me into the sulks oon- 
aderabiy for the rest of the day. 

Whilst I was contemplating 6ibbon*s garden and summer- 
house at Lausanne, my Frendi frigid was in a paroxysm of 
admiration all as ^reat, upon the form of an English carriage^ 
upon the docked t^s of the British steeds, and the consummate 
SKill of their conductor. In short, my tdtra was an Anglomane^ 
who admired every thing appertaining to us, our constitution 
least and last. His coat was from Bond Street, his gi^ from 
LoD^ Acre, whilst his birth and principles, his information and 
espntj could not be mistaken as aerived from the Faubourg St* 
Germain. Only conceive the delight of passing Clarens in such 
genteel company : contemplate for a moment an English senti- 
mentalist, uke myself, compelled to pass the scene of uie Heloise 
in discussion with a French dandy on the best mode of tjdng cra- 
vats, and the merits of the Cot6 wine. 

We parted, at last, with an au revoir of cordial insincerity, he 
proceeding to the St. Bernard, to purchase an hospital-dog, for 
no other reason, I suppose, than Alfieri's, 

** Perche i Britanni miei asan cosi,'* 

and I through the Valais, to take a peep at fair Italy. Of rocks, 
mountains, waterfalls, and torrents, there was abundance; but 
as I am not a landscape but an animal painter, I mean, of that 
animal, many the Alps themselves remained unsketched amongst 
my reminiscences. And of our species, the duU, though demo- 
cratic Valaisan, offered no tempting model. Not a biped, indeed, 
could I get to sit for me, unless, perhaps, old Plait-il, our voi- 
turier, whom we so christened from his eternal response. The 
rogue feigned deafness as a defence against all our questions and 
demands, and his steeds seemed to take the same vengeance upon 
him, for they seemed as deaf to his hints respecting quicker 
motions as he himself was to our^s. 

But we rolled over the Simplon, tippled Chambertin to the ho- 
nour of Nap upon its summit in the right excellent hostelrv there 
established, ana entreated of the good landlady thereof to liberate 
her daughters, whom, we learned, she had imprisoned in their 
chambers on the approach of such a carriage fuU of gallants. 
The old lady courteously replied, that cellar and larder doors 
should fly open at our approach, but no others. Strange, thought 
we, here begins the caution of the south, and we are as yet, but 
on its verge. What ! lock up ladies in a temperature five thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea ; let that be noted down. 

2H? 
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It is truly astonishing the penetration and knowledge of the 
world with which a traveller always takes it for granted he is 
endowed. We rolled down the Simplon, encountered in our 
day^s journey a score of doganieri and camerierij saw the pass- 
ing faces of perhaps fifty peasants, and caught some faint echoes 
of the Italian tongue from true Italian mouths. Will you believe 
it? From this mighty experience, these important data, we pro- 
ceeded forthwith to form and entertain opinions upon Italian 
.character: before evening we had regulated every distinguishing 
mark between the people we were am(»ig, and thdu* neighbours 
the French, and by the time we had been about twelve hours in 
the country, we Kad made such inconceivable progress in our 
inductions, that we lay down as perfectly acquainted in our ideas 
with Italy and the Italians, and as ready to write a quarto on the 
subiect, as if we had been residing there ever since the days of 
EvSndk ^ ... 

An exchange of prejudice even but for prejudice, is, never- 
theless, an advantage ; it shakes the dogmas of obstinate yanity, 
and liberalisies in no small degree. Truly, it was comical to re- 
flect how many long-received and cherished opinions had been 
reversed In a few hours. We had expected to nnd servility, and 
found rudeness; expected sonnets to our dignity, and instead 
were met with a vacant stare, not even deigning to be supercilious; 
we looked for poverty, but could discover no signs of such in 
field or man ; we expected coquetry in every female visage, fuid 
l»w no feeling reflected in their glances, but that of blaoK indif- 
terence ; we prepared our ears for a dulcet language, 

'' Melting like kisses from a female mouthy'* 

to understand which, moreover, we had made some years pre- 
parative study; and lo, we are saluted with a cackling, wide- 
mouthed, monosyllabic jargon, calculated to baffle the most Poly- 
glot ear. In short, we did not make half a league of road with- 
out encountering somewhat to give the lie to our preconceptions, 
except indeed in one instance, the Austrian police, the bitterest 
calumniator could not belie them. 

Behold us then at the gate of Milan, half entered, surrounded 
by those " officers of the human excise,*" as some one has called 
them, and awaiting thdr permit^ in order to approve ourselves 
not contraband importation. Scattered through the thinly-planted 
space that surrounds the Arena, we markect, for the nrst time, 
the Austrian soldiery, each screwed up in the middle so as to re- 
senble a wasp or a devil-on-two-sticks, with an economical cinc- 
ture, certainly, that left little room for a substantial dinner. 
How the plump and stolid faces of the northerns seemed to dis- 
solve beneath tne avenging rays of a southern sun ; yet they 
seemed an honest, if not a prepossessing race, and I sincerely 
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pitkd the drcuinacriptioii cf th^ stomachs. But our contemplit^ 
tion was intemiptea by a commissary of police demanding our 
papers. " We nave no papers.'*—-" Whom do you know at 
MDan?^^— *" Nobody.'*-—" Then you have no business here, and 
must quit the city in twenty«four hours.'*—*" But suppose I 
know Count ♦ • ♦ • and the Marchesa • * ♦ *.'* — « Suppose, 
indeed," said the satellite of the laic inquintion, with a contrac- 
tion of the muscles of his face that was meant for a smile, <^ if 
you do know them, let them attend at the police at four o'clock 
tiMlay to certify for you.'* — ^^ What, can I not remain at Milan 
without bringing to the police immediately ladies and nobles, 
whom, whatever be my introduction, I never saw, and have no 
right to trouble?" — *^ Drive on, Sir; your o^Uficate at four 
o'dock, or but twenty-four hours' leave." And balandng on this 
most comfortable alternative were we allowed to enter the metro- 
polis of Lombardy. 

The certificate, however, was procured, and I myself lodged 
in the Ccrso delta Porta Romana (how magnificent the address 
■ounded), at a German inn, once, indeed, Uie palace of General 
Fino. The German landlord of this palace>inn, or inn-palace, 
had the character of being most polite, and polite enough I found 
him to introduce me, noleiu volens^ ere I had been six hours 
under his roof, to some Tomkins or other of an English spy, 
who, he assured me, would be most useful as a companion and 
cicerone. Mr. Tomkins, or Prince Tomkins, as perhaps he is 
by this, was a black-looking son of our own canaille^ who con* 
trived, on die strength of ms secret services, to drive his caleche 
and pair at Milan. Much, however, as I mistrusted Mr. Tom- 
kins, I accepted him from the introducing landlord with all the 
open-faced magnanimity of Alexander receiving the medidne-cujp 
from his mali^ed physician. Nothing could equal the confidence 
with which the fellow treated me; a most liberal and unreserved 
abuse of the Austrians from the Archduke Regnier down to his 
lowest satellite, formed the great level of his conversation. How- 
ever, a man need not be £^)er than Chesterfield to be able to 
deal with such fellows, and the volto soidtOj pensieri stretti of 
one evening so satisfied my gentleman of my being an innocent 
flat, that I saw no more of him, at least at my side, his ad- 
dresses being afterwards directed to some liberal, loud-talking 
ffulls of my compatriots, whom, ten to one, he has since intro- 
duced to the inside of a prison, or at le&«it kept in close surveil^ 
lance^ as English carbonari. 

Tomkins, however, was an entertaining fellow, and none knew 
better than he all the chit-chat of Milan. He had fastened on me 
luckily the first evening of my arrival, ere more agreeable and 
reputable introduction could be followed up, and consequently to 
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extract all the use and amusement possible from him, became my 
only refuge and revenge. 

Mr. Tomkins, therefore, and your humble servant, sallied forth 
upon the eve of a broiling August day, and directed our steps 
towards the Corso. The Piazza of the Duomo, that had been 
sOent and deserted during the sultriness of noon, was now 
thronged with personages, and echoing with voices^ Carriages 
were rolling to the promenade, and old women creg)ing to ves- 
pers; on one side the venders of water-melon vociferously ex- 
tolled their insipid fruit, and entreated of you with Italian ear- 
nestness hj all the gods to buy ; on the other, Pulichinello was 
erecting his nightly booth ; the cafes were full of dandy Mi- 
lanese sipping ices, and the beer-houses with Austrians smoking 
and tippling the vilest of small beer : it was the gayest of gay 
scenes, and over-excited an Englishman to gaze on and to list to. 
The Duomo fitly lorded o^er the scene, and the dazzling bright- 
ness of the pure marble fabric accorded equally with, and formed 
a link between, the fair sky of Italy and the noisy throng of its 
sons. On we passed, myself at least in delight^ towards the Porta 
Orientale, along the chief street of Milan, an unrivalled one truly 
for magnificence and beauty. At its extremity we turned to the 
left along the ramparts, and found ourselves amidst all the fashion- 
able crowd and bustle of ^ the Corso. The walk or drive is advan- 
tageously elevated, and offers a pleasing view of old Mediolanum, 
over the gardens of the royal villa. The steeds and carriages 
however that thronged the Corso bore the proper objects of my 
attention and research, and I soon put my Cicerone's powers of 
communication to the proof by incessant demands upon them. W»k 

" Upon my word, there's a gay equipage, and what a gigantic 
fihasseur, with a plume equalling himself in size and height !'' 

" That,'' quoth my companion, " belongs to Mrs. G., a fair 
countrywoman of ours, that has been showing off these many 
winters amongst the Milanese, and whose sole delight is to outvie 
the people she has come amongst by the new model of her car- 
riage, the beautv and trapping of her steeds, and the brawniness 
ana begilding ot her armed chasseur." 

** Indeed," said I, " by her dress and equipage, and noisy con- 
versation I should have deemed her an Italian princess at the 
least. The gentleman then on the gray English steed, and with 
the English nunting-frock, who now addresses her, is, I suppose, 
some dandy of our nation too." 

*' There you are again mistaken. The Italianized female was 
an Englishwoman. The Englifled male is an Italian, the Count 
C — . Mark the English groom that follows him ; the fellow is 
known by the name of the count's tutor, and, I dare say, with 
very good reason." 
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'< What a quere, shabby, old caleche^*^ continued I, directing 
my observation elsewhere, and " how full.^* 

<< It b the Marquis — ^ Tomkins replied ; ^^ one of the oldest 
and richest of the Lombard noblesse, at this moment immersed 
in grief with his whole family from die proscription and misfor- 
tunes of his nearest and noblest relatives, and still, you see, he 
promenades his sorrows on the Corso. 

^^ See the princely carriage that follows the marquis's old ca- 
leche ; that'^s my tailor seatm in it, ^tis his own : a carriage costs 
little at Milan; there are no sure funds or ways to lay up money 
to advantage, and the tradesman spends his gain in shew and en- 
joyment/* 

<< And the nobles are content to be thus bearded ?'** 

*' Ay, in the streets, but in private they keep to their own circle 
or casino. Even when a noble Italian does choose to be hospitable 
and live in a nu^nificent style, it is always at his coimtry-seat that 
he so launches lorth, never in the city.^'* 

While we were thus conversing, an event took place, without 
recounting which my picture oi a Milanese scene of pleasure 
would be oy no means complete. A young nobleman, whom my 

companion whispered me to be the Baron T ^>.and to whom^ 

by-tne-by, I had a concealed letter of introduction, had frequently 
caracoled up and down past us, and had struck me not a little by 
the elegance of his air and the nobleness of his features. The 
Austrian gendarmerie^ it should be premised, is ever in attend- 
ance on all houses and places of amusement ; indeed it seems a 
received maxim with continental governments, that people could 
not be happy where they were not ; which made a French ac- 
quaintance of ours cry out, Oh ! quefaime les tons gendarmes, 
ou ils sonty on s^armme toujours. Knowing this, we had taken 
little notice of the bons gefidarmes; they followed the Baron 

T however, and just permitted him to arrive as far as mid- 

Corso, when they gathered round, and arrested him, choosing this 

flace of course to compliment in public the Milanese noblesse, 
t was astonishing the uttle bustle or agitation that attended this 
event, — to me so new. One of the most popular and beloved 
nobles of Milan was led off for scarce an imputed crime, without 
heart interested or voice raised for him. ''Tis true, many a fair 
cheek in gay carriages seemed for a moment blanched, and many 
a youthful cavalier's lip was compressed \nth indignation. But it 
passed, and the young noble was consigned to his prison. 

" There it is,*' said my companion, as we arrived at the end of 
the Corso, " that white fabric yonder, there are immured the 
gallant and liberal nobles of the land, and the bitterest aggrava- 
tion perhaps of their carcere duro is, that the joyous noise and 
revel of the Corso can reach hence to their solitary cells.'^ 



